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REVIEW  OF  PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON’S  NOTES  ON 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 


In  the  Edinburg  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  September,  is  published  Professor 
Johnston’s  Notes  on  American  Agriculture,  from 
which  we  clip  such  passages  as  appear  most 
worthy  of  comment,  and  upon  them  express 
our  opinion  freely  without  noticing  the  other 
portions. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  extract  is  what 
we  might  naturally  suppose  would  be  the  most 
surprising  thing  to  an  Englishman;  that  is,  our 
“horrible  slovenliness”  in  farming;  and  the 
balance  describes  some  of  the  beauties  of 
our  self-taxing  beautiful  fencing  system.  The 
whole  of  the  article,  from  which  the  extracts 
are  taken,  might  be  very  properly  headed, 
“English  Opinions  of  American  Farming.”  We 
hope  the  extracts  will  be  read  and  duly  consid¬ 
ered  for  our  benefit : — 

“In  noticing  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
American  farms  and  farming,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  surprised  at  what  has  been  termed  the  hor¬ 
rible  slovenliness  of  American  agriculturists 


generally.  And  first  as  to  fences.  They  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  of  the  rudest  description. 
So  far  as  we  can  recollect,  we  did  not  see  a  real 
good-looking  English  fence  during  our  visit,  and 
we  have  been  in  the  best  agricultural  districts 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  We  will  describe 
one  very  favorite  form— we  may  call  it  the  zig¬ 
zag  fence.  A  number  of  wooden  rails,  or  pieces 
of  scantling,  no  matter  how  rough  and  crooked 
they  may  be,  are  first  obtained.  One  rail  is 
laid  in  the  ground,  then  another  is  laid  so  as  to 
form  an  angle  with  the  first  one,  its  end  resting 
on  that  of  the  first.  A  third  rail  is  then  laid  on 
the  end  of  the  second  and  forming  an  angle 
therewith ;  and  the  same  is  done  with  a  fourth 
rail,  and  so  on.  Other  loose  rails  are  laid  upon 
them  until  a  proper  height  is  obtained — this  is 
generally  four  or  five  feet.  The  whole  forms  a 
peculiarly  unstable-looking  fence,  but  it  is  in 
reality  very  strong  and  capable  of  resisting  con¬ 
siderable  opposing  force.  The  whole  is  upheld 
without  the  assistance  of  a  single  nail,  or  other 
fastening.  It  is  this  peculiarity,  doubtless,  that 
has  caused  it  to  be  adopted.  It  is,  however,  ob¬ 
vious  that,  in  its  construction,  a  vast  quantity  of 
wood  is  uselessly  expended.  This,  however,  is 
of  little  moment  in  the  interior,  where  wood  is 
so  plentiful.  The  farmers  are  very  fond  of  this 
species  of  fence,  ugly  and  cumbersome  as  it 
is.  *  So  stupidly  attached  to  this  form  of  fence 
are  some  old  people,  that  when  they  build  wall 
fences  they  build  them  in  and  out,  in  the  same 
zigzag  way  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 


do  their  rail  fences.’  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
gates  in  farms  are  quite  in  keeping  generally 
with  the  rudeness  of  the  fences.  Posts  are  driv¬ 
en  in  on  either  side  of  the  gateway ;  and  in  the 
inside  of  these,  holes  are  cut  at  equal  distances ; 
in  these  holes,  rails  are  inserted — of  course 
losely — all  of  which  have  to  be  removed  when 
a  cart,  for  instance,  is  required  to  pass  through 
Regularly  hung  gates  are  sometimes  used;  these 
are,  however,  rude  enough  in  their  construction. 

‘  To  balance  a  gate,  you  will  see  the  topmost 
piece  of  timber  extended  five  or  six  feet  over 
the  post  to  which  it  was  attached.  On  this 
piece  of  timber,  you  will  sometimes  see  a  trough 
filled  with  stones,  while  at  other  times,  a  huge 
piece  of  wood  is  attached.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that,  in  all  well-conducted  farms,  the  fences, 
&c.,  are  admirably  constructed  and  arranged. 
This  unfortunately  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.” 

This  is  a  modest  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  these,  to  us,  familiar  sights,  strike  the 
senses  of  a  stranger.  He  might  have  told  his 
readers  that  we  pile  up  these  zigzag  fences 
sometimes  sixteen  rails  high ;  that  they  rot 
down  every  seven  years  and  have  to  be  replac¬ 
ed  at  an  enormous  expense  of  toil ;  and  that  no 
agricultural  people  in  the  world  are  so  severely 
taxed  as  the  self-inflicted  fence  tax  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer. 

The  enormous  expenditure  of  time,  money, 
and  waste  of  lands,  to  say  nothing  of  inconve¬ 
nience  of  cultivation,  occasioned  by  stone  walls, 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  writer’s  notice ;  and 
no  wonder,  when  we  consider  how  he  must  have 
been  dazzled  and  confounded  with  the  sight  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

“  But  the  fences  and  gates  are  not  the  only 
things  unpleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  scientific 
farmer.  The  appearance  of  some  of  the  fields 
of  a  comparatively  new  tract  of  land  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  odd.  On  clearing  land,  the  trees  are  cut 
down  some  three  feet  from  the  ground;  the 
stumps,  thus  left,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  till  they  utterly  decay.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  black  and  scorched  looking ;  this  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  being  burnt,  which  prevents  vegeta¬ 
tion  from  proceeding  after  the  trees  are  cut 
down.  This,  as  may  be  judged,  has  a  tendency 
to  preserve  the  wood  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  otherwise  would  be  the  case  if  allowed  to 
remain  unburnt.  One  enterprising  farmer  told 
us  that  he  never  burnt  the  stumps,  but  allowed 
them  to  remain  to  decay  naturally.  The  period 
taken  in  such  cases  is  ten  years ;  when  charred- 
much  longer.  The  stumps,  thus  left,  almost  in¬ 
variably  burnt  and  charred,  present  a  curious 
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appearance  when  they  peer  up  amidst  the 
green  herbage  surrounding  them.  A  stranger, 
at  first  sight,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  take  them  for 
diminutive  cattle,  or  black  sheep,  scattered  over 
the  field.” 

The  following  is  a  description  of  land  in 
the  very  best  farming  district  of  New-York 
state — the  far-famed  Genesee  county.  We  give 
it  here  as  it  forms  an  admirable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  slovenly  confusion  too  often  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  farms.  We  have  toiled 
through  such  a  place,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
within  a  gunshot  of  a  farm  house  belonging  to 
a  farmer  who  was  considered  quite  a  scientific 
agriculturist. 

“Weeds,  and  rough-looking  grasses,  and 
fallen  trees,  which  seemed  to  have  been  rot¬ 
ting  for  ages;  old  stumps,  some  black  and 
half-burnt,  others  grey  and  half-rotten.  Trunks 
of  trees,  some  ten,  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
in  height ;  some  rotten  and  ready  to  fall ;  some 
sound,  and  some  strong ;  some  black  and  half- 
consumed  by  fire ;  some  crumbling  to  pieces  by 
decay ;  some  split,  some  hollow,  some  fallen, 
some  standing ;  some  with  their  roots  pulled  up, 
but  most  of  their  roots  in  the  ground ;  some 
amidst  the  grass,  some  in  the  orchards,  some 
amidst  the  corn.  Fancy  such  a  scene  and  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  on  an  English  farm  !” 

Fancy,  indeed,  it  would  be,  for  none  tan  have 
any  idea  of  the  reality,  until  they  have  visited 
this  or  some  other  new  country.  Much  of  the 
appearance  of  things  described  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  all  clearings  of  forest  land. 
One  thing  noticed  is  worthy  of  attention ;  that 
is,  the  burning  of  stumps  prevents  their  decay v 
when  decay  is  the  very  object  sought.  It  is 
better  never  to  set  fire  to  a  stump  unless  it  is 
rotten  enough  to  consume  entirely,  and  even  this 
may  be  considered  doubtful  policy,  as  the  rot¬ 
ten  wood  is  a  constant  .source  of  fertility  to  the 
surrounding  land.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
dead  trees,  however  unsightly  they  may  appear, 
particularly  to  an  Englishman;  they  serve  to 
keep  the  land  fertile  during  their  gradual  decay. 
We  even  doubt  the  policy  of  burning  piles  of 
logs.  If  left  to  decay,  which  they  will  do  in  a 
few  years,  the  residue  is  a  mass  of  fertilising 
matter.  Col.  Williams,  a  planter  on  the  Pee 
dee,  in  South  Carolina,  buries  the  logs  instead 
of  burning  them,  and  finds  his  account  in  it. 
Many  farmers  are  in  the  practice  of  picking  up 
and  burning  all  the  chips  and  trash  upon  clear¬ 
ings.  Better  let  them  be  and  slowly  decay. 

Here  is  what  the  same  sensible  writer  says  of 
our  farming  tools,  which  shows  that  he  is  not 
like  some  of  his  countrymen.  Aye,  and  some 


of  our  own,  so  strongly  wedded  to  their  idols 
they  can  see  no  good  in  nothing  else : — 

“  The  agricultural  implements  in  the  United 
States  are  much  lighter  in  construction  than  in 
this  country,  the  plows  particularly  so.  These 
are  well  adapted  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
land.  It  would  be  impossible  to  plow  land  re¬ 
cently  cleared,  with  all  the  stumps  and  roots 
scattered  here  and  there,  with  the  heavy  plows 
of  this  country.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
easily  the  farmer  turns  aside  from  the  stumps; 
and  even  should  he  fall  foul  of  one,  the  plow  is 
so  light,  that  he  can  fillip  it  past  the  obstruction 
very  easily.  Old-country  farmers  are  disposed 
to  find  fault  with  them,  but  they  are  soon  taught 
to  perceive  that  they  are  very  well  adapted  to 
the  kind  of  labor  they  have  to  perform.  With 
reference  to  other  implements,  the  same  rule 
holds.  The  hayforks  are  amazingly  light  and 
handy — a  young  boy  can  easily  use  them. 
Scythes,  hatchets,  &c.,  are  all  made  exceeding¬ 
ly  light  and  portable,  and  in  this,  we  think  the 
Yankees  show  real  wisdom.  There  is  no  real 
utility  to  be  gained  by  having  huge,  heavy  in¬ 
struments  to  deal  with.  A  farmer  who  had  had, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  much  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  hard-working  man,  told  us  that  the 
result  of  his  experience,  was,  that  more  work 
could  be  done  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and 
with  less  fatigue,  with  the  Yankee  tools  than 
with  those  of  this  country.  The  axes  used  for 
felling  trees  are  very  light;  we  must  confess 
that,  at  first  sight,  we  thought  that  heavier  heads 
would  have  been  better ;  but  a  sight  of  the 
execution  they  performed  in  good  hands,  on  the 
sturdy  sons  of  the  forest,  soon  showed  us  our 
mistake.  The  horserake  is  almost  universal¬ 
ly  used  for  gathering  the  hay  off  the  fields,  and 
forming  it  into  cocks.  There  is  scarcely  such 
a  thing  as  reaping  grain  by  hooks,  as  here  per¬ 
formed,  the  common  scythe,  or  more  generally 
the  cradle  scythe,  being  used.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  one  man  can  cut  down  in  a  day. 
There  is  great  rivalry  in  this  point  amongst 
farm  servants.” 

The  following  extract  will  delight  many  a 
Yankee  boy  whose  pride  is  to  exhibit  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  hardiest  yoke  of  oxen  at  the  “  Fair.” 
We  really  wish  this  extremely  intelligent  trav¬ 
eller  and  commenter  upon  our  farming  opera¬ 
tions  could  be  present  at  some  of  the  great 
shows  of  working  oxen — a  class  of  domestic 
animals  with  which  we  can  challenge  the  world 
for  competition,  both  in  beauty  of  form  and 
matching,  as  well  as  their  wonderful  docility 
and  strength.  He  might  then  witness  feats 
worthy  a  well-trained  pair  of  horses  and  skill- 
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ful  driver.  The  writer  is  a  little  mistaken  in 
the  assertion  of  the  first  line,  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  oxen  are  rarely  used : — 

“  Oxen  are  invariably  used  for  farm  purposes, 
carting  of  hay,  &c.  Some  of  these  animals  are 
really  wonderfully  well  paired.  A  friend  of  the 
writer’s  had  a  pair  so  beautifully  matched,  so 
alike  in  every  respect — color,  size,  and  even 
shape  and  length  of  horns — that  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguished  between  the  two.  The  same 
farmer  had  a  young  pair  which  he  was  rearing 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  at  the  great  State 
Fair;  their  color  was  pure  white.  We  believe 
he  gained  the  first,  (or  one  of  the  first,)  prizes 
for  well-matched  oxen.” 

It  is  the  pride  of  exhibiting  the  premium  ox¬ 
en,  much  more  than  the  premium,  which  makes 
the  first  lines  of  the  following  paragraph  so  full 
of  truth.  The  description  of  a  Yankee  cow 
stable  will  be  new  to  many  of  the  London 
readers,  and  as  little  interesting  as  it  may  be  to 
those  so  familiar  with  such  things  “  to  home.” 

“Farmers  vie  with  one  another  in  rearing 
handsome,  well-paired  oxen.  Much  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  now  than  formerly  to  the  rearing  of 
stock.  The  cow  houses  are  all  constructed  of 
wood,  and  have  arrangements  for  feeding  and 
housing,  very  peculiar.  In  the  centre  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  division  railed  off  on  each  side ; 
on  this  wall,  or  central  alley,  the  fodder  is  plac¬ 
ed*  The  cattle  are  ranged  on  either  side.  By 
lifting  up  pieces  of  wood,  placed  in  these  rails, 
space  is  made  for  allowing  the  animal  to 
insert  its  head  and  neck  so  as  to  partake 
of  the  fodder  within  the  inner  division.  The 
piece  wood  is  let  down,  thus  confining  the  neck 
and  head  of  the  animal  in  one  position  till  re¬ 
leased.  The  cattle  seem  to  have  no  objection  to 
this  kind  of  restraint.” 

The  following  tribute  to  American  horses  is 
truthfully  graphic,  but  cannot  conyey  to  the 
mind  of  the  owners  of  the  slow-gaited  heavy 
road  or  farm  horses  of  England,  a  just  idea  of 
the  excellence  of  our  light-footed,  lively  and 
most  excellent  animals.  The  way  they  are 
used  as  described  in  the  last  sentence  is  enough 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  unsubduable  spirit  of 
American  farm  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
same  quality  in  the  younger  branches. 

“The  horses  are  invariably  slender,  and  at 
first  sight,  a  European  fancies  they  are  too  much 
so  to  do  much  heavy  work.  This  is  not  the 
case;  they  are  high  spirited,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  much  fatgue.  They  are  used  for 
all  kinds  of  work;  no  such  thing  being  seen, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  as  horses  kept  for  one 


particular  kind  of  jobbing.  After  a  hard  day’s 
work  in  the  fields,  the  spirited  animal  is  glad  to 
have  a  run  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  harnessed  to 
a  ‘buggy,’  conveying  perhaps  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  to  a  frolic  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.” 

Some  of  the  statements  of  the  next  para¬ 
graph  we  are  disposed  to  correct.  In  speaking 
of  American  farm  houses,  the  writer  says  : 

“They  are  generally  made  of  wood,  placed 
in  some  cases  on  low  stone  basements  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  damp.  They  are  commodi¬ 
ous,  and  generally  well  arranged ;  the  kitchen 
is  always  the  largest  apartment  in  the  house. 
The  most  striking  external  peculiarities  of 
American  farm  steadings,  is  the  long  range  of 
wooden  outhouses,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
all  appearance  of  grain,  &c.  The  former  is 
caused  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  corn,  hay, 
and  in  fact  all  crops,  are  housed,  not  made  up 
in  stacks  as  here  done.  This  custom  necessa¬ 
rily  requires  large  and  commodious  outhouses 

to  be  constructed.” 

- - 

INTERCHANGE  OF  VISITS  AMONG  FARMERS. 

We  wish  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  assembling  together, 
and  interchanging  visits  with  each  other.  We 
are  certain  it  would  be  for  mutual  advantage  to 
do  so.  They  would  thus  become  sooner  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  each  other’s  improvements  of  different 
kinds,  which  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  them, 
as  a  class ;  and  then,  how  agreeable  an  increased 
social  intercourse  might  be  made.  The  farmer, 
now,  is  altogether  too  isolated ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  he  is  so  generally  behind  the  mechanic 
and  manufacturer  in  adopting  the  improvements 
which  they  so  eagerly  seize.  See  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example  of  My.  Mechi,how  they  manage 
these  things  in  England, 

“On  Tuesday  last,  several  hundred  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Mr.  Mechi’s  farm,  to  pay  it  a  visit 
of  inspection.  They  came  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  were,  in  all  respects,  fit  people 
for  such  an  occasion.  They  were  large  farmers, 
intelligent  land  agents,  and  enterprising,  lib¬ 
eral  proprietors.  The  church  was  worthily  re¬ 
presented  by  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  cler¬ 
gyman,  and  Messrs.  Ransome  and  May,  of 
Ipswich,  and  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverly,  were 
there  tc  see  that  the  farm  implements  were 
what  they  should  be.  With  a  long  train  of 
curious  and  interesting  agriculturists,  Mr.  Mechi 
visited  every  field  on  his  farm,  sometimes  skirt¬ 
ing  along  the  headlands,  sometimes  dashing 
through  the  centre  by  the  help  of  a  water  furrow, 
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and  still  the  concourse  poured  on  their  way, 
and  listened  to  the  animated  explanations  which 
their  inquiries  drew  forth.  Often  amidst  the 
tall  crops  of  wheat,  their  heads  alone  visible 
over  the  waving  mass,  were  knots  formed,  and 
rapid  discussions  carried  on,  with  reference  to 
matters  of  practical  detail.  At  one  moment  the 
virtues  of  box  manure  were  discussed  ;  then  the 
expediency  of  growing  wheat  oftener  than  by 
the  present  systems  of  cropping ;  then  the  mer¬ 
its  of  thin  sowing ;  then  the  efficacy  of  thorough 
draining  on  stiff  clay ;  then  the  proper  method 
of  securing  deep  disintegration,  and  a  fine  tilth. 
On  all  these  topics,  the  changes  of  conversation 
rung ;  and,  amidst  them  all,  ran  an  under  cur¬ 
rent  of  commentary  and  calculation  on  the 
amount  of  produce  which  each  field  would  yield. 
It  was  confessed  on  all  hands  that  the  wheat 
crops  were  splendid  ones.  For  the  last  six 
years,  Mr.  Mechi  has  grown  wheat  alternately 
with  green  crops  every  second  year,  and  he 
expects,  as  the  result  of  the  present  harvest,  a 
return  of  five  quarters  to  the  acre.  His  show  of 
beans,  potatoes,  clover,  mangold  wurtzel,  and 
turnips  was  also  very  creditable  to  him.  On 
the  second-mentioned  crop,  he  took  occasion  to 
point  out  its  remunerative  character,  and  the 
prejudices  which  existed  against  it,  while,  with 
reference  to  the  last,  he  dilated,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  experience,  on  the  virtues  of  super¬ 
phosphate  as  a  manure.  Mr.  Mechi  has  a 
hearty  contempt  for  the  fallowing  system  which 
prevails  so  extensively  in  Essex,  and  especially 
in  the  district  called  the  ‘  roothings.’  His  idea 
is,  that  the  land  should  be  deeply  stirred,  kept 
thoroughly  clean,  and  be  maintained  in  constant 
and  high  cultivation.” 

There,  now,  this  is  exactly  what  we  like ;  and 
when  we  get  on  our  farm  again,  we  intend  to 
invite  all  our  neighbors,  far  and  near,  to  come 
and  see  us  occasionally.  We  will  give  them  a 
plain  lunch  of  bread,  beef,  and  cheese;  and  then 
we  will  walk  out  and  show  them  our  grass,  grain 
and  root  crops  ;  our  implements  and  method  of 
using  them ;  our  flocks  and  herds ;  our  orchards, 
graves,  &c.  Many  are  the  good  hints,  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  that  we  should  get  from  our 
visiters,  we  have  no  doubt;  and  perhaps  some 
one  among  them  would  now  and  then  pick  up 
beneficial  ideas  from  our  management,  or  what 
we  might  have  to  show  them. 

There  is  nothing  like  stirring  the  waters  to 
keep  them  from  getting  stagnant ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  pleasant  nor  improving,  than  for 
farmers,  gardeners,  clergymen,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  mechanics,  and  country  gentlemen,  living 
on  their  fortunes,  to  meet  together  occasionally 


and  look  over  each  other’s  doings,  and  have  a 
good  social  chit  chat  about  them. 


BAD  FARMING. 

Sowing  wheat  upon  land  without  plowing  is 
considerably  practised  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  south;  the 
seed  being  covered  with  a  very  light  plow  which 
merely  scratches  the  surface.  This  is  bad  farm¬ 
ing.  How  can  a  crop  be  expected  when  thus 
put  in  ?  It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
this  labor-saving  crop-losing  system,  that  land, 
which  has  borne  a  crop  of  corn  and  peas,  and 
been  fed  off  by  stock,  is  always  clean  and  fit  to 
receive  the  seed.  True,  but  being  clean  is  not 
all  that  is  required  to  make  the  young  plant 
grow.  Fresh,  newly-pulverised  soil  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  give  the  seed  life  and  power  to  vegetate, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  pulverise  the  grain  for  the 
use  of  man,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  full 
supply  of  nutriment  from  the  life-giving  sub¬ 
stance,  when  properly  fitted  by  grinding  and 
mastication  to  be  taken  into  the  human  stom¬ 
ach.  No  matter  how  clean  your  ground  may  be, 
never  sow  the  seed  upon  it,  before  it  has  been 
previously  well  prepared  by  the  plow— the 
most  important  machine  ever  invented  by  man. 

Planting  corn ,  before  plowing  the  ground,  is 
another  instance  of  very  bad  farming.  This  is 
also  much  practised  at  the  south.  The  land  is 
listed;  that  is,  marked  off  for  the  rows  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  very  light  furrows  together, 
leaving  the  centres  to  be  broken  out  after  the 
corn  is  planted.  One  half  of  the  labor  of  tend¬ 
ing  a  crop,  to  say  nothing  of  its  increased  quan¬ 
tity,  might  be  saved,  if  the  ground  were  well 
prepared  before  planting.  The  excuse  for  this 
slovenly  plan  is  this  :  The  planter  says  he  can 
tend  more  acres  than  he  can  plow  previous  to 
planting,  and  it  is  important  to  get  the  seed  in 
the  ground  and  do  the  plowing  afterwards.  The 
plan  may  produce  him  more  corn,  but  we  doubt 
it.  If  the  ground  were  well  prepared  before 
planting,  it  would  require  less  labor  afterwards, 
and  undoubtedly  produce  more  to  the  acre. 

These  hints  are  not  all  intended  for  the  south  ; 
northern  farmers  are  guilty  of  bad  farming, 
also.  We  have  seen  many  hundred  acres  of 
oats  sown  before  plowing  and  then  plowed  in. 
A  very  common  practice,  is,  to  sow  oats  on  corn 
stubble,  first  splitting  the  hills ,  by  running  a  fur¬ 
row  through  them  with  a  one-horse  plow.  In 
this  case,  one  half  the  seed  falls  upon  a  surface 
as  unfitted  to  promote  vegetation  as  a  brick 
pavement.  In  turning  this  over,  many  of  the 
seeds  are  buried  beneath  the  clods  and  lost  for¬ 
ever.  If  you  desire  good  crops,  you  must  use 
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good  tools — yes  use  them — plow  deep — pulver¬ 
ise  the  soil — fit  it  to  produce  a  harvest,  and  it 
will  never  disappoint  you,  except  in  an  occasion¬ 
al  visitation  of  some  unavoidable  circumstance 
that  Providence  may  inflict  upon  you. 

Neglecting  to  set  out  fruit  trees,  is  another  ev¬ 
idence  of  bad  farming,  which  pains  the  eye  of 
every  observing  traveller  in  America.  With 
the  best  fruit  country  in  the  world  for  the  most 
substantial  and  important  kinds,  we  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  as  destitute  of  a  good  apple, 
pear,  peach,  quince,  plum,  cherry,  or  currant,  as 
though  God  had  forbidden  them  to  grow  and 
gladden  the  hearts  of  men  in  this  fertile  land. 

Another  evidence  of  bad  farming  is,  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  that  great  source  of  comfort  and  luxury 
to  every  farmer’s  family — the  kitchen  garden. 
But  where  shall  we  stop  with  our  evidence  ? 
We  will  do  it  here  and  submit  the  case  to  the 
judgment  of  an  improving  community. 

ECONOMY  INHUMAN  FOOD. 

Many  persons  are  unaware  of  the  great 
difference  of  nutritious  matter  contained  in 
different  articles  of  food  in  daily  use.  One 
might  distend  his  stomach  like  a  bladder,  upon 
turnips  and  yet  have  very  little  to  sustain  life 
or  give  him  strength  to  labor.  Potatoes  contain 
much  more  nutriment  than  turnips,  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  proportion,  according  to  bulk  or 
cost,  that  is  contained  in  many  other  substan¬ 
ces  used  as  human  food.  The  figures  annexed 
to  the  substances  named  below  will  show  the 
relation  they  bear  to  each  other  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nutritive  matter  that  each  contains 
in  1,000  lbs.  of  the  raw  material.  For  instance, 
1,000  lbs.,  of  winter  wheat  contain  955  lbs.  of 
human  food;  spring  wheat,  940  lbs;  blighted 
wheat,  210  lbs.  to  650  lbs.;  barley,  940  lbs.;  oats, 
743  lbs. ;  rye,  792  lbs. ;  beans,  570  lbs. ;  dry  peas, 
514  lbs.;  potatoes,  230  lbs.;  red  beets,  148  lbs.; 
white  do.,  136  lbs. ;  carrots  and  parsnips,  98  lbs.; 
common  turnips,  44  lbs.;  Swedish  do.,  64  lbs.; 
cabbage,  73  lbs. 

By  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  poor  econo¬ 
my  to  purchase  many  of  the  coarse  kinds  of 
food  in  common  use.  Potatoes  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  articles  of  luxury  rather  than  cheap  diet, 
when  they  bear  a  price  per  pound  almost  equal  to 
wheat,  rye,  beans,  and  peas,  to  say  nothing  of 
Indian  corn,  the  relative  proportion  of  nutriment 
of  which  we  are  not  able  at  this  moment  to 
give ;  but  at  the  average  price  it  bears  among 
us,  we  are  convinced  it  is  the  cheapest  food 
grown  in  America. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  tact  in  many  house¬ 
keepers  about  economising  food.  At  present  pri¬ 


ces,  sugar  is  an  economical  as  well  as  a  healthy 
article;  but  when  properly  combined  with  flour, 
meal,  or  fruit,  which  are  more  economical  than 
bacon  and  cabbage,  it  is  generally  accepta¬ 
ble  to  all  palates.  We  have  just  read  an  article 
in  the  Cincinnati  Atlas,  of  the  tact  of  a  poor 
woman  who  found  herself  entirely  destitute  of 
food  or  means  to  procure  it  to  feed  herself  and 
seven  children,  with  the  exception  of  eight  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  One  egg  a-day  would  not  fit  the 
human  frame  for  labor  if  it  would  sustain  life. 
Here  was  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  tact.  Six 
eggs  would  exchange  for  half  a  peck  of  beans 
each  day,  and  these  made  into  soup,  with  a  little 
piece  of  cheap  meat,  obtained  with  the  other 
two  eggs,  served  to  feed  the  family  very  com¬ 
fortably  until  Providence,  who  always  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  should  provide  some¬ 
thing  better. 

This  woman  in  working  her  way  through  the 
difficulties,  has  taught  her  children  a  lesson  of 
economy  and  manner  of  providing  for  themselv.es 
out  of  small  means,  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  thousands  who  may  be  now  well-to-do-in-the 
world,  and  perhaps  think  they  have  no  need  of 
learning  such  severe  lessons  of  economy.  We 
hope  that  maybe  the  case,  yet  who  shall  say? 
Let  the  lesson  be  learned  and  practised,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  ever  require. 

A  FACT  IN  DEEP  PLOWING-. 

Having  been  for  a  long  time  an  attentive 
reader  of  the  Newspaper,  especially  the  farm¬ 
ers’  department,  and  having  seen  many  articles 
on  the  cultivation  of  corn,  I  have  concluded  to 
give  you  my  experience  for  the  last  two  years. 
Previous  to  that,  I  had  followed  the  old  plan  of 
shallow  plowing  and  high  hilling.  Now  for  the 
other  way.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  I  took  five 
acres  of  ground  that  had  wheat  on  it  the  year 
before,  and  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
rather  hard  run  by  sowing  in  wheat  one  year 
and  planted  to  corn  the  next,  until  the  surface 
soil  was  worn  so  low,  that  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat  and  forty  or  fifty  of  corn  were  an  average 
crop.  On  the  five  acres,  I  put  eighty-seven  loads 
of  barnyard  manure,  the  greater  part  of  it  straw, 
only  partially  rotted,  and  plowed  it  as  follows : 
— Taking  two  teams  and  two  plows,  I  began  by 
a  furrow  seven  inches  deep  with  the  first  plow, 
then  followed  in  the  same  furrow  with  the  other 
plow,  turning  another  furrow  six  inches  deep, 
making  thirteen  filches  of  soil  turned.  I  then 
harrowed  and  marked  it  making  the  rows 
four  feet  apart  both  ways,  and  planted  on  the 
22d  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  large 
enough  to  follow  the  rows,  I  cultivated  it  out 
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both  ways,  and  had  a  man  to  follow  with  a  hoe 
to  set  up  the  hills  that  were  partially  covered 
up.  I  went  through  it  twice  afterwards  with 
the  cultivator,  but  made  no  hills,  leaving  the 
surface  as  level  as  possible.  I  cut  it  up  the  17th 
of  September,  and  from  the  five  acres,  husked 
seven  hundred  and  six  bushels  of  ears. 

Now,  I  don’t  call  this  a  brag  crop,  for  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  can  be  beat ;  but  it  shows  the 
difference  between  half  doing  work  and  doing 
it  well.  The  corn  was  hauled  off  and  the 
ground  sowed  to  wheat,  being  plowed  as  deep 
as  a  pair  of  horses  could  plow  it ;  and  from  the 
same  ground,  I  have  this  year  harvested  and 
threshed  one  hundred  and  ninety  bushels — thir¬ 
ty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  have  managed 
my  corn  ground  in  the  same  manner  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  from  present  appearances  shall  have 
as  good  a  crop  as  I  had  last. — Dollar  Newspaper. 


RAISING  GEESE. 

A  goose  is  more  easily  raised  than  any  other 
domestic  bird  of  our  experience.  Here  is  the 
simple  course  we  pursue :  Feed  the  geese  kept 
for  breeders,  moderately  well  all  winter  with  a 
mixture  of  grain  and  boiled  roots.  Provide  a 
warm,  dry,  well-sheltered  place  for  sitting;  and 
when  the  goose  is  on  the  nest,  give  her  regular 
daily  food,  principally  of  cooked  vegetables, 
lest  she  should  get  costive,  and  plenty  of  fresh, 
clean  water.  When  sitting,  a  goose  does  not  eat 
nor  drink  so  much  as  ordinarily.  If  she  inclines 
to  come  off  the  nest,  let  her  do  so ;  and  even  let 
her  go  to  the  water  and  swim  and  dive  to  her 
heart’s  content.  She  is  only  taking  a  necessary 
ablution ;  and  as  to  the  idea  that  she  will  get 
wet  and  chill  the  eggs  on  her  return,  it  is  all 
nonsense.  Who  ever  saw  moisture  adhere  to 
the  feathers  of  a  well-fed,  healthy  goose  ? 

After  the  goslings  are  hatched,  let  them  run 
with  the  goose  on  grass,  but  be  careful  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  wet,  the  first  week  of 
their  existence;  after  that,  there  is  little  danger, 
unless  the  rain  be  particularly  cold  and  endur¬ 
ing.  With  a  small  allowance  of  boiled  vegeta¬ 
bles,  mush,  or  oats,  the  flock  will  do  well  the 
first  fortnight;  after  that,  they  will  subsist  almost 
entirely  on  grass  and  in  the  water.  In  the  fall, 
feed  well  with  boiled  vegetables  and  grain,  and 
they  will  soon  be  sufficiently  fattened  for  the 
market. 

In  order  to  guard  against  rats,  minks,  weasels, 
and  other  vermin,  the  goslings  should  be  penned 
every  night,  till  nearly  half  grown,  within  a 
tight  board  or  iron-wire  fence,  (the  latter  is 
much  the  best,)  about  three  feet  high.  Be  par¬ 


ticularly  careful  there  is  no  hole  in  nor  under  the 
fence,  that  a  rat  or  weasel  can  crawl  through ; 
and  the  fence  must  be  so  constructed  that  they 
cannot  climb  over  it. 


POTATO  ROT. 

The  potato  crop  has  suffered  much  this 
year  from  the  above-named  malady.  1  have 
visited  many  fields,  before  and  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  harvesting,  in  different  sections  of  New 
Jersey  and  also  in  Orange,  Dutchess  and  West¬ 
chester  counties  in  New  York,  and  as  far  as  my 
observations  go,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
over  half  a  crop.  The  Mercers  have  suffered 
more  than  any  other  variety,  being  an  entire 
failure  in  the  same  field  with  others  which  have 
turned  out  sound. 

I  planted  this  kind  and  gathered  about  one 
half  of  a  reasonable  crop  more  or  less  affected. 
These  I  spread  in  sheds  and  stables  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  commenced  boiling  such  as  showed 
signs  of  decay.  I  mashed  them  by  pounding 
down  in  a  hogshead,  sprinkled  with  salt,  and 
commenced  feeding  them  to  hogs  and  cows ; 
and  they  ate  greedily  of  them  when  mixed  with 
ground  feed.  In  this  way,  I  saved  them  all  and 
there  are  still  some  on  hand  as  sweet  and  fresh 
as  the  day  they  were  packed.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  gathered,  showed  signs  of  decay 
and  were  thus  cooked;  the  remainder  are  sound 
and  fit  for  use. 

I  mixed  charcoal  with  the  compost  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  ground  planted;  where  this  was 
done,  there  was  no  rot.  Samuel  Allen. 


HARVESTING  TURNIPS. 

Pulling  turnips  and  cutting  off  the  tops  by 
hand  and  knife,  which  is  almost  the  universal 
practice  among  American  farmers,  is  about  as 
far  behind  the  age  of  improved  husbandry  as 
digging  up  the  land  with  a  hoe,  instead  of  plow¬ 
ing.  In  England, turnips  are  almost  invariably 
planted  in  drills ;  at  pulling  time,  the  laborer 
passes  along  the  row  with  a  sharp,  light  hoe, 
with  which  he  dexterously  cuts  off  the  tops, 
throwing  them  by  the  same  motion,  into  the 
hollow  between  two  rows.  Another  person  fol¬ 
lows  with  another  hoe,  which  he  strikes  below 
the  bulb,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  tap  root,  throwing 
the  turnips  of  two  rows  together,  ready  for  the 
gatherer  to  basket  and  carry  to  the  pile  or  cart 
for  storage.  Sometimes  one  hand  performs 
both  operations  of  topping  and  digging,  but  two 
work  to  the  best  advantage. 

Great  skill  is  acquired  by  practice  in  cutting 
the  tops,  as  well  as  dexterously  raising  the  roots. 
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NEW-JERSEY  FARMING. 

Draining  Land — A  Big  Ditch. — In  our  Novem¬ 
ber  number,  we  gave  some  account  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  operations  of  Mr.  Buckalew.  We  have  a  few 
more  notes  of  his  successful  improvements. 
Near  his  house,  he  has  a  saw  and  gristmill  upon 
one  of  those  beautiful  gravelly-bottomed  streams 
which  abound  in  that  state.  Below  the  mill, 
this  stream  winds  its  course  through  a  timbered 
swamp  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  every 
bend  and  fallen  tree  obstructing  the  course  of 
the  stream,  so  as  considerably  to  injure  the 
water  power,  besides  keeping  such  a  large  tract 
of  rich  land  lying  worse  than  useless. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  to  be  endured  by 
one  possessing  such  an  energetic  disposition  to 
make  improvements  as  Mr.  Buckalew,  and  he 
at  once  determined  to  clear  and  drain  it.  This 
Herculean  task,  he  has  nearly  accomplished, 
by  cutting  off  the  timber,  wood,  and  lumber, 
which  almost  paid  for  the  labor;  and  then 
straightening  the  creek  by  a  ditch  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  six 
feet  deep.  This  had  the  effect  not  only  to  drain 
the  land,  but  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  his 
mill  property.  Into  the  big  ditch,  he  is  now  cut¬ 
ting  side  ditches,  and  some  of  the  swamp  has 
become  dry  enough  for  grass,  and  the  whole  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  now  the  best  land  upon  the  farm. 
The  excavation  from  the  ditch  was  a  mass  of 
vegetable  fibre  which  makes  excellent  manure, 
when  composted,  and  is  very  benefical  when 
used  just  as  it  comes  from  the  swamp.  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings 
in  the  way  of  swamp  draining  that  has  lately 
come  under  our  notice.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  in  New  Jersey  which  might  be  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

Benefits  of  Railroads  to  New  Jersey. — No  state 
in  the  Union  has  been  more  benefitted  by  rail¬ 
roads  than  this.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Amboy 
Railroad,  Mr.  Buckalew  would  probably  never 
have  cleared  the  above-mentioned  swamp,  be¬ 
cause  the  wood  and  timber  would  not  have  been 
of  sufficient  value;  neither  would  those  60:000 
peach  trees  ever  have  been  planted,  because  this 
fruit  would  have  been  quite  worthless.  Land, 
which  was  once  considered  of  no  value,  is  now 
highly  estimated,  because  the  railroad  gives  a 
market  for  everything  grown,  at  almost  city 
prices  at  the  very  door  of  the  farmer. 

The  advantages  of  railroads  to  agricultural 
improvement  are  never  duly  estimated.  San¬ 
guine  as  were  the  original  projectors  of  the 
Amboy  road,  that  it  would  be  a  great  passenger 
thoroughfare,  they  never  imagined  how  much 
benefit  it  would  be  to  farmers,  or  what  wonders 


it  would  do  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Buckalew  related  an  anecdote  in  point  to 
this  effect ;  that  when  it  was  first  talked  of  put¬ 
ting  a  freight  train  on  the  road,  one  of  those 
shrewd  gentlemen,  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  thought 
such  a  train  could  not  be  supported — that  per¬ 
haps  one  car  a-day  might  find  employment. 
This  conclusion  was  perfectly  natural  to  one  who 
knew  what  a  miserable  tract  the  road  was  loca¬ 
ted  through.  But  what  a  change  a  few  short 
years  has  made.  During  the  past  season,  it  has 
hardly  been  in  the  power  of  the  company  with 
the  best-furnished  road  in  cars  and  engines  in 
America,  to  keep  the  depots  clear  of  freight.  It 
is  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  reflection. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  LARGE  WHEELS  TO  HORSE 
CARTS. 

The  advantages  of  large  wheels  to  horse 
carts,  are  obvious,  as  they  greatly  increase  the 
facility  of  draught,  and  tend  to  lessen  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  to  which  all  two-wheeled  car¬ 
riages  are  liable,  from  the  shaft  horse  falling 
down. 


Large-Wheeled  Horse  Cart. — Fig.  1 

By  adopting  large  wheels,  and  a  bent  axle,  as 
denoted  in  fig.  1,  the  cart  becomes  less  liable  to 
such  accidents,  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  (the 
fore  end  of  the  cart  body,)  and  the  centre  of 
suspension,  (the  axle,)  are  brought  much  nearer 
together,  the  former  being  placed  nearly  over 
the  latter,  at  a  small  distance  only  from  it.  A 
horse  falling  with  a  loaded  cart  so  constructed, 
will  experience  but  little  increase  of  weight 
upon  him  while  down.  The  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  thrown  forward,  but  in  a  very  trifling 
degree.  In  carts,  &c.,  it  will  almost  always 
happen  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  above 
the  point  of  suspension  (the  axle) ;  but  in  gigs, 
&c.,  the  body  may  be  placed  so  low  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  may  fall  below  that  point 
when  the  body  will  always  maintain  the  erect, 
(that  is,  a  horizontal,)  position,  and  should  the 
horse  fall  down,  will  operate  to  lift  him  up 
again.  A  gig  so  constructed  would  be  almos 
beyond  the  possibility  of  those  serious,  and  fre 
quently  fatal  accidents,  which  occur  from  tb 
falling  of  the  horse. 


CURE  FOR  A  FOUNDERED  HORSE. 
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CURE  FOR  A  FOUNDERED  HORSE. 

Heat  a  tubful  of  water  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  bathe  the  legs  from  the  fetlocks  up,  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  applied.  If  rubbed  downwards,  it 
will  take  off  the  hair,  if  the  water  is  used  as  hot 
as  will  be  beneficial.  Now  wrap  the  foundered 
leg  in  a  thick  blanket,  well  bound  on,  and  sat¬ 
urate  it  with  hot  water,  being  careful  to  wet 
it  from  the  bottom  upwards.  In  two  hours,  repeat 
the  operation,  and  continue  until  the  swelling 
is  removed. 

A  good  purge  for  the  horse  during  the  appli¬ 
cation  will  be  sage  tea,  made  strong,  molasses, 
and  melted  lard,  each  one  pint.  If  the  founder 
is  very  bad,  bleed  in  the  neck.  You  need  not 
fear  scalding  the  hair  off,  if  you  follow  direc¬ 
tions.  This  is  worth  the  price  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  a  dozen  years. 


NEW  FLAN  OF  G-ROWING-  CELERY. 

Mr.  John  Roberts,  34  Eastcheap,  London,  has 
lately  published  a  pamphlet,  containing  a  new 
method  of  growing  celery,  with  his  patent 
socket  tiles,  which  is  represented  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  cut: — 


_ 

Roberts’  Plan  of  Growing  Celery. — Fig.  2, 

A,  represents  two  rows  of  celery  in  the  trench 
before  the  sockets  are  used,  with'  the  horizontal 
tube  placed  between  them  for  the  purpose  of 
watering. 

B ,  shows  two  similar  rows  with  the  sockets 
placed  round  each  head  of  celery  prior  to  earth¬ 
ing  against  them. 

C,  shows  the  celery  earthed  up,  as  it  appears 
in  autumn,  previous  to  harvesting,  or  covering 
up  for  winter  use. 


Watering  Crops. — Never  irrigate  grain  nor 
any  other  arable  crop,  except  lucern,  unless  it 
be  while  plants  are  growing,  in  the  greatest 
droughts. 


ECONOMY  OF  USING  MULES. 

It  is  still  a  mooted  question  which  is  the 
most  economical  for  plantation  purposes  in  this 
country,  the  mule  or  horse.  Many  use  both, 
some  use  only  mules  and  wont  have  a  horse  for 
ordinary  work  upon  the  place,  while  others  will 
not  have  a  mule ;  but  as  I  stick  to  the  latter,  I 
propose  to  give  some  of  my  reasons  for  the 
preference,  and  a  neighbor  of  mine  who  is  al¬ 
together  in  favor  of  horses,  has  promised  to  an¬ 
swer  me  through  the  same  medium,  if  you  see 
proper  to  publish  this  communication. 

According  to  my  experience,  in  which  I  am 
backed  by  “  Old  Joe,”  who  was  an  old  man  as 
long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  and  for  many  years 
head  man  of  my  father’s,  mules  live  twice  as 
long  as  horses  at  the  same  kind  of  work.  We 
have  mules  now  upon  this  plantation  that  have 
worked  thirty  years ;  that  is,  from  three  years  to 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  if  I  can  depend  upon 
the  same  authority  above  quoted,  as  he  says 
they  were  bought  the  year  I  was  born.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  one  which  has  been  called  Old 
Joe’s  mule  ever  since  I  can  remember  anything; 
and  he  is  a  serviceable  old  fellow  yet.  He  and 
his  old  driver,  now  as  free 
as  his  mule  or  his  master, 
have  both  grown  grey  togeth¬ 
er;  and  it  is  sometimes  a 
question  with  Mrs.  W.,  when 
she  looks  upon  the  old  man 
mounted  in  his  car  with 
three  or  four  of  our  children, 
which  he  has  the  most  affec¬ 
tion  for,  his  old  mule  or  his 
young  n  asters.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  my  argument. 

instances  are  known  of 
mules  living  sixty  years,  but 
that  is  probably  as  unusual 
as  for  a  hr.se  to  reach  the  age  of  thirty.  1  am 
satisfied  tney  average  twice  the  age  of  horses. 

Mules  are  not  so  liable  to  disease  as  horses; 
as  trie  great  annual  loss  of  horses  all  over  the 
country  will  fully  prove.  I  have  been  told  the 
death  of  horses,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  so 
frequent,  that  many  persons  are  procuring 
mules,  and  that  some  of  the  owners  of  omnibus 
lines  have  it  in  contemplation  to  substitute 
mules.  How  is  it? 

Mules  rarely  go  blind,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  horses.  I  was  in  Baltimore  last  summer,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  almost  half  the  horses  in 
the  streets  had  lost  their  sight.  The  hearing  of 
a  mule  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of  a  horse 
and  from  this  fact,  and  that  they  see  better 
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they  are  much  less  likely  to  sheer  off  or  fright¬ 
en  at  sight  or  sound  of  any  object  along  the 
roadside,  which  a  horse  does,  because  he  imag¬ 
ines  he  sees  or  hears  something  frightful,  while 
the  mule,  with  his  clear  eye  and  quick  ear,  de¬ 
tects  the  truth  at  once.  For  this  reason,  a  mule  is 
surer  footed  than  a  horse,  and  is  therefore  great¬ 
ly  preferred  by  travellers  over  mountains  and 
dangerous  paths;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
mules  ought  to  be  preferred  for  the  use  of  la¬ 
dies  and  children  ;  and  when  well  trained,  are 
sufficiently  spirited  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Mules  are  able  to  endure  the  heat  while  la¬ 
boring  much  better  than  horses.  I  have  a  very 
small  pair  which  are  nine  years  old,  that  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  match  against  a  pair 
of  horses  of  the  same  age  and  double  weight,  to 
plow  twice  as  much  ground  in  one  week  of 
summer  weather,  to  forfeit  the  team  that  first 
failed,  the  horses  to  be  allowed  just  twice  as 
much  food  as  the  mules.  And  this  is  no  incon¬ 
siderable  item  in  favor  of  mules  upon  a  planta¬ 
tion,  and  still  mere  where  food  is  to  be  purchas¬ 
ed  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  mule  will 
live  and  work  well  upon  rations  that  a  horse 
would  starve  on  in  a  month.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  human  food  consumed  by  horses  in 
this  country,  and  more  particularly  in  Europe, 
is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  should 
be  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  substituting 
animals  that  would  perform  the  same  labor 
while  consuming  less  than  one  half  the  food. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  with  my  argu¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  my  favorite  animal  of  all 
work,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  for  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  controversy. 

Please  to  continue  to  send  the  Agriculturist  to 
all  the  subscribers  on  the  enclosed  list  until  or¬ 
dered  discontinued,  as  we  esteem  it  the  best  pa- 
paper  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

N.  Williams. 

Nov.  9th ,  1850. 


CONVERSATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Yellows  in  Peach  Trees. — -Our  friend  Colonel 
Johnson  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  Messrs. 
Reybold,  the  great  peach  culturists  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  In  a  recent  conversation,  he  mentioned 
many  interesting  particulars  of  his  visit,  one 
of  which  was  the  flourishing  condition  of  one 
peach  orchard  that  had  been  liberally  dressed 
with  ashes,  one  of  the  best  applications  that 
can  be  made  to  old  or  long-cultivated  land. 
Upon  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clay¬ 
ton,  who  by  the  bye  has  a  most  beautiful 
one  on  the  Newcastle  Railroad,  he  saw  some 
very  thrifty  peach  trees  that  had  been  saved 


from  the  yellows  by  an  application  of  fish 
oil,  spread  with  a  brush  or  swab,  like  paint, 
upon  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Our  opinion,  is, 
that  any  application  which  acts  as  a  fertiliser, 
is  beneficial  in  preventing  diseases  of  trees,  as 
it  promotes  a  vigorous  growth ;  and  healthy 
trees  are  not  so  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  yel¬ 
lows  nor  any  other  complaint,  as  those  which 
cannot  find  sufficient  nutriment  in  the  soil  to 
sustain  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 

A  Delaware  Wheat  Crop. — John  C.  Clark,  a 
Newcastle-county  farmer,  where  Col.  Johnson 
visited,  was  engaged  while  he  was  there  clear¬ 
ing  up  his  crop  of  wheat,  which  he  grew  the 
past  season  upon  one  hundred  acres.  He  had 
already  measured  3,000  bushels,  and  has  some 
remaining.  Upon  one  field  of  thirty-seven  acres, 
he  had  1,410  bushels,  good  measure,  of  fine 
wheat;  that  is,  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Upon 
another  field  of  thirty  acres,  he  averaged  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Clark’s  wheat  is 
the  Mediteranean  variety,  which  is  the  favorite 
sort  in  Delaware  and  Maryland.  There  are  but 
few  wheat  farmers  in  any  part  of  the  country 
who  show  a  better  result  than  this. 

Reclaimed  Marsh.— The  Messrs  Reybold  have 
most  valuable  crops  now  growing  upon  lands 
that  were  almost  worthless  before  being  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  dominion  of  water.  Major 
Reybold  had  one  of  these  tracts  in  cultivation 
many  years  ago  until  it  lost  its  original  fertili¬ 
ty,  and  now  suffered  to  be  again  flooded.  Upon 
taking  it  in  again,  last  year,  it  was  found  to  have 
an  accumulation  of  alluvium  several  inches  thick 

all  over  the  surface. 

■ - - - 

Ice  Preservers. — Every  family  needs  an  ice 
preserver ;  for  it  is  not  only  an  excellent  thing 
for  this  purpose,  but  to  keep  meat,  fruits,  milk, 
and  butter.  Articles  of  this  kind  are  made  in 
New  York,  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $100. 
Ice  may  be  kept  in  them  several  weeks,  with  a 
great  saving  of  time.  It  is  quite  a  loss  to  be 
obliged  to  open  the  ice  house  every  day ; 
and  if  we  depend  upon  the  daily  calls  of  the 
ice  cart,  it  costs  twice  as  much  as  if  we  laid  in 
a  week’s  supply  at  a  time. 

Price  of  Peaches  in  London. — A  London  let¬ 
ter,  of  the  21st  June,  says :  Peaches  for  the 
past  week  are  more  abundant  than  they  have 
been  for  the  previous  month,  and  consequently 
at  more  available  rates — varying  according  to 
quality,  from  26  shillings  to  30  shillings  sterl¬ 
ing,  per  dozen — equal  to  $6.50  to  $7.50  United- 
States  currency.  They  are  of  coursp  ro&ad, 
(like  grapes,)  in  hot  houses. 
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We  subjoin  some  excellent  suggestions  from 
C.  W.  Hoskyns,  on  the  subject  of  steam  plowing, 
which  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  Gazette.  That  a  wide  departure  is  to  be  made 
'from  the  present  mode  of  plowing,  whenever 
the  steam  engine  shall  be  substituted,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  There  is  a  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  subsoil  from  the  use  of  the  plo\v>  as 
there  is  a  pressure  upon  it  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  implement,  the  entire  superincumbent 
furrow  to  be  lifted,  and  the  force  required  for 
dividing  the  uplifted  mass  of  earth  from  the 
stationary  portion  below.  In  some  fields  that 
have  long  been  subjected  to  cultivation,  at  uni¬ 
form  depth,  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  has  near¬ 
ly  the  density  of  a  stratum  of  rock.  This  op¬ 
poses  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  roots, 
and  materially  lessens  the  growth  and  amount 
of  the  crop. 

There  is  a  conservative  or  counteracting  ef¬ 
fect  produced  at  or  near  the  surface,  by  the 
action  of  frosts  and  the  elements,  by  which  the 
particles  of  the  soil  are  so  effectually  separated, 
that  when  dug  from  a  hole  and  again,  (however 
carefully  and  lightly,)  returned  to  it,  they  fail 
to  fill  up  the  space  before  occupied.  But  we 
believe  this  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  subsoil. 

The  principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Hoskyns,  has, 
as  an  experiment  only,  (for  we  are  not  aware 
of  its  adoption  as  a  practical  matter,)  been  for 
some  years  introduced  into  France  and  per¬ 
haps  into  England  and  elsewhere ;  and  we  have 
had  a  small  cultivator  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  which,  however,  has  justly  failed  to 
command  any  favorable  attention.  Thus  we 
are  left  just  as  far  from  any  utilitarian  discovery 
as  before.  But  to  the  quotation.  Mr.  H.  says  : 
I  hold  it  to  be  an  idea  fundamentally  erroneous 
to  attempt  to  combine  steam  machinery  with 
the  plow.  And  I  hope  I  am  not  presumptuous 
in  repeating  my  conviction,  that,  until  the  idea  of 
the  plow  and  in  a  word,  of  all  draught-cvXliwa.- 
tion  is  utterly  abandoned,  no  effective  progress 
will  be  made  in  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
tilling  of  the  earth.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before,  that  plowing  is  a  mere  contrivance  for 
applying  animal  power  to  tillage.  Get  out  of  ani¬ 
mal  power,  and  you  leave  plowing  behind 
altogether.  Get  into  steam  power,  and  you  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  plow,  than  a  horse  has  to 
do  with  a  spade.  It  is  no  essential  whatever  of 
cultivation  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  traction 
of  the  implement.  Spade  work  is  perpendicular 
Horse  work  is  horizontal.  Machine  work  is  cir¬ 
cular. 

Whoever  would  now  dream  of  retaining  the 


form  of  the  hand  flail  in  the  threshing  machine, 
or  that  of  the  oar  in  a  steam  ship,  or  of  putting 
the  piston  rod  to  work  at  the  lever  end  of  a 
pump  handle  ?  Yet  doubtless  these  bastard  at¬ 
tempts  were  all  made  in  their  day,  till  the  sev¬ 
eral  inventors  had  come  to  see  in  turn  that 

“  ’  Tis  good  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 

Before  ye  be  on  wi’  the  new !” 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  repeating  myself,  una¬ 
voidably,  in  all  this ;  but  no  one  can  imagine, 
without  trying  it,  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  question  intelligible  to 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  agricultural  part  to 
the  machinist.  The  steam  engine  has  no  taste 
whatever  for  straight  draught.  He  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionist,  in  the  most  exact  sense  of  the  word.  He 
works  by  revolution;  and  by  revolution  only 
will  he  cut  up  the  soil  into  a  seed  bed,  of  the 
pattern  required,  be  it  coarse  or  fine.  And  that , 
it  is  my  firm  belief,  he  will  be  seen  doing  at  a 
handsome  average,  before  a  very  large  portion 
of  another  century  shall  have  passed  over  our 
heads.  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  Why  should  not. 
a  strip,  or  lair,  of  earth  be  cut  up  into  fine  tilth  at 
one  operation ,  (and  sown  and  covered  in,  too,)  as 
easily  as  a  circular  saw  cuts  a  plank  into  saw¬ 
dust?  As  to  employing  a  steam  engine  to  turn 
a  drum,  to  wind  up  a  rope,  to  drag  a  plow,  to 
turn  up  a  furrow,  and  all  this  as  a  mere  prelude 
for  an  after  amusement  to  all  the  ancient  tribe 
of  harrows,  scufflers,  rollers,  and  clod  crushers, 
to  do  supplementally  the  real  work  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  reminds  one  of  “  the  house  that  Jack 
built.”  One  can  hardly  blame  the  iron  ribs  of 
any  respectable  boiler  for  bursting  at  the  first 
pull  at  a  task  so  utterly  at  variance  with  every 
known  law  of  mechanical  advancement,  so  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  economics,  I  had  almost  said  the 
very  ethics  of  the  steam  engine. 

I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven  for  so  boldly  speak¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  think  of  one  useful  shil¬ 
ling  being  thrown  away  in  the  attempt,  unprofit¬ 
able,  even  if  successful,  of  harnessing  steam 
with  horse  harness,  to  do  horse  work  in  a 
horse’s  way ;  the  implement  itself,  whose  wretch¬ 
ed  work  it  is  put  to  accomplish,  being  a  tool 
with  the  sentence  of  death  written  upon  it,  (be  it 
as  ancient  as  it  may,)  for  its  tyranny  to  the  sub¬ 
soil,  which  bears  the  whole  burden  and  injury 
of  its  laborious  blundering  path. 

I  say  the  plow  has  sentence  of  death  written 
upon  it,  because  it  is  essentially  imperfect.  What 
it  does  is  little  towards  the  work  of  cultivation ; 
but  that  little  is  tainted  by  a  radical  imperfec¬ 
tion-damage  to  the  subsoil,  which  is  bruised 
and  hardened  by  the  share,  in  an  exact  ratio 
with  the  weight  of  soil  lifted,  plus  that  of  the 
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force  required  to  effect  the  cleavage,  and  the 
weight  of  the  instrument  itself.  Were  there 
no  other  reason  for  saying  it  than  this,  this 
alone  would  entitile  the  philosophic  machinist 
to  say,  and  see,  that  the  plow  was  never  meant 
to  be  immortal.  The  mere  invention  of  the  sub- 
soiler  is  a  standing  commentary  on  the  mischief 
done  by  the  plow. 

Why  Then  should  we  struggle  for  its  survival 
under  the  new  dynasty  of  steam  ?  •  The  true 
object  is  not  to  perpetuate,  but  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  get  rid  of  it.  Why  poke  an  instrument 
seven  or  eight  inches  under  the  clod,  to  tear  it 
up  in  a  lump  by  main  force,  for  other  instru¬ 
ments  to  act  upon ,  toiling  and  sweating  and 
treading  it  down  again,  in  ponderous  attempts 
at  cultivation  wholesale — when  by  simple  abra¬ 
sion  of  the  surface  by  a  relolving-toothed  in¬ 
strument,  with  a  span  as  broad  as  the  hay-ted¬ 
ding  machine,  or  CrosskilPs  clod  crusher,  you 
can  perform  the  complete  work  of  comminution  in 
the  most  light,  compendious,  and  perfect  de¬ 
tail? 

Imagine  such  an  instrument,  (not  rolling  on 
the  ground,)  performing  independent  revolu¬ 
tions  behind  its  locomotive,  cutting  its  way  down 
by  surface  abrasion,  into  a  semicircular  trench 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  throwing:  back 
the  pulverised  soil  (just  as  it  flies  back  from 
the  feet  of  a  dog  scratching  at  a  rabbit  hole) ; 
then  imagine  the  locomotive  moving  forward  on 
the  hard  ground  with  a  slow  and  equable  me¬ 
chanical  motion,  the  revolver  behind,  with  its 
cutting  points,  (case  hardened,)  playing  upon  the 
edge ,  or  land  side  of  the  trench,  as  it  advances, 
and  capable  of  any  adjustment  to  coarse  or  fine 
cutting,  moving  always  forward  and  leaving  be¬ 
hind  perfectly  granulated  and  precisely  inverted , 
by  its  re  voting  action,  a  seed  bed  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep,  never  to  be  gone  over  again  by 
any  after  implement  except  the  drill,  which  had 
much  better  follow  at  once,  attached  behind 
with  a  light  brush  harrow  to  cover  the  seed. 

Why  did  steam  reject  the  pump  handle  and  the 
oar  ?  Because  in  both  the  leverage  is  obtained 
by  loss  of  labor  and  time,  occurring  during  the 
back  movement  of  the  handle,  a  movement  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  manual,  but  not  to  the  mechanical 
agent.  For  the  same  reason,  whenever  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  till  the  earth,  it  will  antiquate  every  in¬ 
strument  that  cultivates  by  traction ,  because  trac¬ 
tion  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  cultivation,  but 
is  inherently  mischievous  on  other  grounds, 
apart  from  the  clumsiness,  inaccuracy,  and  in¬ 
completeness  of  the  work  it  turns  out. 

But  the  stones !  There  is  much  fear  express¬ 


ed  for  the  teeth  cf  the  circular  cutting  implement 
I  have  described,  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  stones.  The  objection  would  have  been 
equally  valid,  at  first  sight,  against  the  use  of 
the  plow  or  the  scuffler.  Let  me  see  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  use  where  there  are  no  stones — (and 
there  are  plenty  of  broad  acres  in  England  of 
this  class) — and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  gets 
upon  the  others.  If  it  cost  five  pounds  an  acre 
to  clear  them  out,  it  must  be  done,  and  would  in 
such  case,  well  pay  to  do  it.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  instrument  itself  suggests  the  kind  of 
machine,  which,  with  a  little  adaptation,  (greater 
power  and  slower  motion,)  might  perform  this 
preliminary  service  at  the  least  expense.  If 
land  is  to  be  like  a  garden  in  one  respect,  I  see 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  in  all.  I  do 
not  think  stones  will  stand  long  in  the  way  of 
steam,  nor  be  readily  preferred  to  bread ;  if, 
where  there  happen  to  be  none ,  a  steam-driven  cul¬ 
tivator  can  be  brought  to  bear,  which,  after  the 
simple  and  beautiful  example  of  the  mole ,  shall 
play  out  the  long  comedy  of  our  present  field 
cultivation  in  a  single  act,  present  a  finely  gran¬ 
ulated  seed  bed  by  a  single  process,  almost  at 
the  hour  required,  and  trammel  up  the  long 
summer  fallow  into  the  labor  of  a  day,  with 
an  accuracy  as  perfect  as  the  turning  of  a  lathe, 
and  an  aeration,  (and  consequent  oxygenation,) 
of  the  soil  as  diffusive  and  minute  as  that  of  a 
scattered  mole  heap,  or  the  dust  flying  from  a 
steam-saw  bench. 

Implement  makers  and  mechanicians  would 
not  be  long  in  understanding  all  this,  if  they 
were  not  under  the  supposition,  received  at  sec¬ 
ond  hand  by  them,  and  therefore  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate,  that  plowing  is  a  necessary 
form  of  cultivation  to  be  kept  in  view.  Once 
let  them  be  made  fully  to  perceive  that  plow¬ 
ing  is  merely  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  means 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular 
end,  that  end  being  the  production  of  a  seed  bed , 
of  suitable  depth  and  texture,  and  with  the  soil 
as  nearly  as  possible  inverted  in  its  bed — and  I 
do  not  think  they  will  be  long  setting  the  steam 
engine  about  its  proper  task,  in  the  proper  way. 
But  their  attention  is  distracted,  at  present,  from 
the  end  to  the  means.  They  are  taught  to  think 
that  the  plow  is  a  sine  qua  non — that  steam  culti¬ 
vation  of  necessity  implies  steam  plowing,  and 
they  are  led  to  give  up  the  task  in  despair,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  at  fault  upon  a  false  scent. 

We  have  many  rolling  implements  employed 
in  ae  field,  but  we  have  only  one  instance  of  a 
revolving  implement.  The  clod  crusher  and  the 
Norwegian  harrow  roll ,  the  hay-tedding  ma- 
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chine,  (one  of  the  best  instruments  ever  invent¬ 
ed,)  revolves.  I  use  the  words  arbitrarily,  but  the 
difference  I  allude  to  is  very  important.  The 
first  are  liable  to  the  evil  of  clogging ;  because 
they  derive  their  axis  motion  from  the  soil  as 
they  pass  over  and  press  upon  it.  This  action 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  a  machine 
which  has  its  cause  of  revolution  within  itself,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  acting  upon  the  soil  as  a  circular 
saw  acts  upon  a  board,  or  the  paddle  wheel  of  a 
steamer,  upon  the  water.  The  teeth  of  a  saw 
clear  themselves,  by  the  centrifugal  motion  they 
communicate  to  the  particles  they  have  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  substance  they  act  upon.  A  circu¬ 
lar  cultivator,  steam  driven,  will  do  the  same, 
for  I  have  proved  it.  It  does  so  more  effectual¬ 
ly  according  to  the  speed,  (of  revolution,)  and 
the  state  af  moisture  of  the  soil.  This  last  in¬ 
cident  is  at  it  should  be  ;  for  it  is  not  desirable 
that  a  clay  soil  should  be  dealt  with  when  in  an 
improper  state  for  cultivation ;  and  one  great 
advantage  of  such  an  instrument  as  I  point  to 
would  be  that  it  would  so  greatly  enlarge  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  period,  by  its  compendious 
accomplishment  of  the  whole  work  of  culture. 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  subject  of  steam 
plowing,  we  append  from  a  late  English  paper, 
a  description  of  a  new  arrangement  with  steam 
plows.  We  look,  however,  upon  all  these  ex¬ 
periments,  rather  with  the  wish  than  the  hope , 
that  anything  hitherto  attempted  will  prove 
effectual  for  accomplishing  the  object. 

The  engine  moves  across  the  centre  of  the 
field  on  a  light,  portable  railway.  The  plows 
advance  and  recede  on  either  side  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  plows  employed  consist  of  four  ordina¬ 
ry  and  four  subsoil  plows,  fixed  in  a  frame. 
They  are  directed  by  a  person  standing  upon  a 
small  platform. 

Two  such  plows,  one  on  either  side  the  rail¬ 
way,  alternately  advance  and  recede ;  the  ad¬ 
vancing  plow  working,  and  the  other  idle  until  it 
regains  its  proper  position- for  plowing  the  next 
four  furrows.  On  the  completion  of  the  four 
furrows  both  ways,  the  engine  and  side  frame 
advance  each  three  feet. 

The  plows  are  attached  to  an  endless  chain, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length.  They 
can  be  detached  at  pleasure,  or  shifted  from  one 
side  of  the  chain  to  the  other.  They  travel  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hoivr.  Provision  is  made 
in  case  they  strike  against  any  impediment. 

Arrangements  are  made  to  suit  irregularly- 
shaped  fields  and  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
number  of  plows,  if  necessary. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  difficult  to 


form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
vention  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  I  will 
only  say  that  a  machine  of  the  power,  and  with 
the  arrangement  described,  would  perform  the 
work  usually  done  by  sixteen  plows,  driven  by 
as  many  men,  and  drawn  by  thirty-two  horses. 
Requiring  itself  the  attendance  of  eight  men, 
and  a  horse  lo  draw  the  water  for  the  engine,  it 
would  thus  save  the  labor  of  thirty-two  horses 
and  eight  men.  Against  this  must  be  set  an 
expense  of  five  shillings  a- day  for  coals. 
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I  have  contemplated  writing  you  for  some 
time  ;  but  a  farmer  upon  a  new  place  has  but 
little  spare  time  to  devote  to  letter  writing.  1 
say  new  place,  because  to  me  it  is  new,  although 
it  was  in  cultivation  perhaps  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  also  new  in  another  sense,  because 
everything  had  to  be  created  anew,  except  the 
dwelling,  almost  as  much  as  though  I  had  loca¬ 
ted  on  the  western  prairies,  or  the  wild  woods 
of  the  mountains. 

The  land  now  occupied  by  myself  and  two 
or  three  neighbors  whom  I  induced  to  emigrate 
with  me  from  New  York,  was  once  a  fertile  and 
very  profitably  productive  tobacco  plantation. 
Allow  me  to  tell  you  what  it  was  some  years 
ago  and  what  it  is  now.  It  was  then  a  wild  and 
barren-looking  waste.  Abandoned  by  the  own¬ 
er  many  years  ago,  the  fences  had  all  gone  to 
ruin,  leaving  scarcely  rails  enough  to  mark 
their  former  location ;  the  land  nearly  all  grown 
up  to  old-field  pines,  persimon,  sassafras,  and 
broom  straw.  All  the  buildings  in  ruins  except 
the  dwelling,  and  that  nearly  so;  the  whole 
presenting  a  scene  that  required  strong  faith  in 
the  purchaser  that  his  abilities  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reclaim  such  an  unpromising  looking 
ruin.  Of  the  soil,  all  concurred  in  assuring  me 
that  it  was  worn  out  and  worthless;  that  it 
would  not  produce  enough  to  keep  the  hands 
alive  who  planted  it,  and  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  with  it  was  to  let  it  alone  and 
grow  up;  in  time,  it  might  pay  for  clearing,  &c. 
I  found,  on  examination,  the  soil  was  a  sandy 
loam  with  a  subsoil  of  red  clay;  that  it  in  all  its 
former  cultivation,  had  never  been  plowed  with 
a  stronger  team  than  one  horse,  and  of  course  a 
very  light  plow  in  a  very  shallow  furrow  which 
only  stirred  the  surface.  This  determined  me  to 
risk  a  purchase  of  land  esteemed  almost  worth¬ 
less;  land  that  would  hardly  support  a  single 
sheep  to  the  acre.  Of  course,  1  could  not  manure 
it,  and  had  to  look  for  fertility  in  the  soil  or  rather 
below  what  was  termed  such.  This  I  did  with 
one  of  your  No.  19  plows,  set  as  deep  as  four 
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good  stout  Virginia  Yankeised  oxen  could  pull 
it.  I  would  have  employed  a  larger  plow  than 
that,  but  did  not  like  to  risk  it  at  first,  and 
besides,  I  could  not  afford  a  heavier  team.  All 
who  saw  my  first  attempt,  even  the  negroes, 
were  sure  I  was  crazy.  The  result  proved  I 
was  not  quite  so.  I  cradled  the  best  crop  of 
wheat  in  ail  that  section  of  country,  and  had  my 
land  covered  with  as  luxuriant  a  crop  of  clover 
the  next  season  as  I  could  wish.  Upon  this,  I 
sowed  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  the  effect 
of  which,  if  possible,  was  still  more  astonishing 
to  those  who  came  to  look,  than  was  the  fact 
that  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  had 
grown  upon  that  old  broom-straw  field. 

I  have  since  continued  steadily  every  year  to 
add  a  new  field  to  my  cultivation,  and  by  means 
of  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  clover,  and  manure  that 
my  increased  crops  have  enabled  me  to  make, 
I  have  rendered  a  barren  waste  a  fertile  spot; 
supporting  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  affording  sustenance  and  happiness  for 
many  human  beings.  My  great  engine  of  im¬ 
provement  has  been  the  plow — such  a  one 
as  never  was  used  upon  this  land  before,  with 
which  I  have  turned  up  the  red  clay,  and  in 
some  cases  used  the  subsoil  plow,  so  as  to  get  a 
mellow  tilth  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  deep. 

Since  I  first  settled  here,  there  have  been  large 
accessions  to  our  then  small  society  of  northern 
farmers,  and  some  of  the  farms,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  appearance  of  buildings,  particularly 
barns,  and  clover  fields,  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
grazing,  have  all  the  appearance  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  New  York.  The  change  is  very  great. 
Sheep  are  driven  here  in  considerable  numbers 
from  New  York ;  and  cattle  from  the  valley  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  fatten  upon  our 
rich  clover  fields.  If  some  of  the  breeders  of 
Durhams  and  Devons,  at  the  north,  would  send 
us  a  few  of  their  cattle  to  mix  with  ours,  it 
might  add  much  to  mprovement  in  stock. 
Why  should  we  look  to  Kentucky  for  our  cat¬ 
tle,  when  it  is  well  known  that  we  can  breed  as 
good  ones  in  Virginia,  by  the  aid  of  such  as  I 
saw  exhibited  at  your  late  fair,  as  can  be  bred 
anywhere  in  the  United  States?  We  now  have 
as  good  pastures  as  could  be  desired  and  very 
little  winter.  The  market  of  Washington  City 
is  not  only  good  for  beef,  mutton,  butter,  and 
flour,  but  everything  that  can  be  grown  for  the 
sustenance  of  man  or  beast.  We  now  have 
schools  and  churches  convenient,  and  there  is  a 
vast  improvement  in  roads  going  on  every 
year,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
region  of  poor,  old,  worn-out,  despised  Virginia  j 
plantations,  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  I 


most  flourishing  agricultural  regions  in  the 
country. 

I  shall  perhaps  write  you  again  upon  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject  of  improving  old,  worn-out 
lands,  of  which  all  the  southern  states  have  an 
abundance.  As  I  am  not  ambitious  of  notorie- 
ry,  please  to  leave  my  name  blank. 

Nov.  9 Ih,  1850. 

- - — - - 

STRING  HALT— IS  THERE  ANY  REMEDY  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  we  have  never  met  with 
a  remedy ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
is  in  the  power  of  veterinary  practice  to  cure 
it.  The  only  thing,  then,  is  to  treat  the  horse 
thus  afflicted  kindly,  and  have  patience  with 
him  when  he  first  starts ;  for,  after  travelling  a 
little  distance  and  getting  warm,  the  nerves 
seem  to  be  relaxed,  and  ordinarily  he  does  not 
then  mind  it. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  have  fountf 
string  halt  seemingly  unaccompanied  with  pain 
and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  so  much  regarded 
as  some  other  diseases.  Nor  where  it  exists  i/ 
a  moderate  degree,  do  we  think  it  affects  eithei 
the  strength  or  speed  of  the  horse.  A  little  care 
only  is  necessary  that  he  does  not  get  cold  in 
his  limbs,  as  this  aggravates  the  disease.  We 
have  also  found  that  it  wns  ies*  apparent  In 
warm  weather,  particularly  when  +he  horse  was 
running  in  pasture. 

It  is  often  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  string 
halt  ?  Professor  Spooner  seems  to  be  of  opin 
ion  that  it  is  a  morbid  affection  of  the  sciatic- 
(hip)  nerve ;  for  he  asserts  that  he  had  never 
dissected  a  single  case  in  which  he  had  not 
found  disease  of  this  nerve,  which  mainly  con¬ 
tributes  to  supply  the  hind  extremities  with  sen¬ 
sation,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
Others  think  that  string  halt  comes  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  being  inju¬ 
riously  affected ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  a 
case  of  dissection  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
string  halt  had  produced  any  change  in  the 
muscles ;  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  agree 
with  Professor  Spooner,  that  it  arises  from  some 
injury  to  the  hip  nerves.  Owners  of  horses  af¬ 
fected  with  string  halt,  who  would  consult  their 
own  interest  and  avoid  tormenting  the  poor 
animals,  will  refuse  all  the  quack  nostrums  offer¬ 
ed  to  alleviate  this  hitherto  incurable  disease. 


Cheap  Blacking  tor  Harnesses. — Melt  two 
ounces  of  mutton  suit  with  six  ounces  of  bees’  wax; 
add  six  ounces  of  sugar  candy,  two  ounces  of  soft 
soaps,  and  one  ounce  of  powdered  indigo ;  melt 
!  ind  mix  well,  and  add  a  gill  of  turpentine.  Lay 
i  ■!;  on  with  a  sponge,  and  polish  with  a  brush. 


SALT  FOR  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 
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SALT  FOR  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

The  following  article  is  extracted  from  “Trav-  j 
els  in  France,”  published  more  than  fifty  years  I 
ago  ;  hut  none  the  worse  for  its  antiquity.  The 
question  is  yet  a  mooted  one,  how  far  salting 
stock  is  conducive  to  their  health,  or  necessary 
to  promote  their  growth,  or  dispose  them  to  take 
on  fat.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  argu¬ 
ments  in  oposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  an¬ 
cients  in  regard  to  salting  stock,  let  us  have 
them  in  as  concise  a  form  as  practicable: — 

One  of  the  most  singular  practices  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman,  that  is  to  be  met  with 
abroad,  in  the  management  of  sheep,  is  the  reg¬ 
ularity  with  which  salt  is  everywhere  given  to 
their  flocks,  and  also  to  cattle.  The  practice  is 
of  great  antiquity.  The  ancients  were  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  practice  of  giving  salt  to  sheep.  Colu¬ 
mella  tells  us,  that  if  the  pasture  for  this  animal 
were  ever  so  sweet,  yet  it  would  grow  stale  to 
them,  if  they  had  not  salt  given  in  wooden 
troughs.  It  appears,  from  an  imposition  estab¬ 
lished  so  long  ago  as  1462,  in  the  Milanese,  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  salt  is  reckoned  at 
28  pounds  for  each  head  of  cattle.  In  France  it 
is  conjectured  to  amount  to  50  pounds,  and  for 
sheep  to  15  pounds,  where  the  sale  of  it  is  free. 
The  same  author  mentions  it  as  a  known  fact, 
that  cows  give  the  more  milk  for  it ;  sheep  finer 
wool;  and  that  all  animals  are  kept  by  it  in 
good  health.  In  some  of  the  articles  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  deputies  in  the  National  Assembly, 
salt  is  considered  as  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  cattle,  inde^pensable  to  all  beasts.  M.  d’Au- 
benton  directs  one  pound  every  eight  days  to 
twenty  sheep.  In  Spain  it  is  as  common  as  it 
is  in  Italy  and  France;  a  fanega  of  salt,  or  100 
pounds,  is  allowed  for  100  sheep,  by  law;  but 
they  use  15  and  20  fanegas  for  1,000  sheep.  In 
a  memoir  on  the  Spanish  flocks,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Collinson,  the  account  is  more  particular  and 
curious.  ‘  The  first  thing  the  shepherd  does 
when  the  flock  returns  from  the  south  to  its 
summer  downs,  is  to  give  the  sheep  as  much 
salt  as  they  will  eat.  Every  owner  allows  his 
flock,  of  1,000  sheep,  25  quintals  of  salt, 
which  the  flock  eats  in  about  five  months; 
they  eat  none  in  their  journey,  nor  in  their 
winter  walks.  It  is  believed  that  if  they  stinted 
their  sheep  of  this  quantity,  it  would  weaken 
their  constitutions  and  degrade  their  wool ;  the 
shepherd  places  50  or  60  flat  stones,  at  about 
five  steps  distance  from  each  other  ;  he  strews 
salt  upon  each  stone ;  he  leads  the  flocks  slowly 
through  the  stones,  and  every  sheep  eats  to  his 
liking.  What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the 
sheep  never  eat  a  grain  of  salt,  nor  wish  for  it, 


;  when  they  are  feeding  on  land  which  lies  on 
i  limestone ;  an.  as  the  shepherd  must  not  suffer 
|  them  to  be  too  long  without  salt,  he  leads  them 
to  a  spot  of  clayey  soil ;  artel,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  feeding  them,  they  march  back  to  the 
stones  and  devour  the  salt.  So  sensible  are 
they  of  the  difference,  that  if  they  meet  with  a 
spot  of  mixed  soil,  which  often  happens,  they 
eat  salt  in  proportion.’  The  practice  is  found 
equally  in  Germany ;  the  late  king  of  Prussia, 
by  ordinance,  expected  his  peasants  to  take  two 
mebzen ,  (nine  pounds,)  for  each  milch  cow,  and 
one  metze  for  every  five  milch  sheep,  and  half 
as  much  for  such  as  do  not  give  milk  ;  [a  very 
sensible  practice,  that  ought  to  be  followed  in 
this  country. — Eds.]  and  in  Bohemia  the  high 
price  of  salt  is  found  very  prejudicial  to  the 
flocks.  The  Hungarian  peasants  lay  pieces  of 
rock  salt  at  the  doors  of  their  stables,  cow 
houses,  &c.,  for  cattle  and  horses  to  lick.  It  is 
practised,  also,  in  Poland.  Throughout  all 
North  America,  salt  is  given  to  cattle  and  horses 
once  a-week.  Paoletti,  a  practical  Italian 
writer,  orders  one  pound  to  each  sheep  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  another  in  spring.  M.  Carlier  de¬ 
cides  against  it,  but  on  very  insufficient  author¬ 
ity.  M.  Tesser  unites  with  the  common  prac¬ 
tice,  by  recommending  it.  This  practice,  which 
is  unknown  in  England  only,  merits,  I  believe, 
much  more  attention  than  the  English  farmers 
are  willing  to  give  it,  at  least  those  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  upon  this  subject.  I  have 
tried  it  for  two  years  past  in  my  own  flock ; 
and  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  the 
effect  of  such  additions  to  their  food,  except 
after  long  and  repeated  experiments,  I  have,  I 
think,  reason  to  be  satisfied,  my  sheep  having 
been  very  healthy,  and  once  or  twice  so,  when 
my  neighbors  suffered  losses. 


FARMERS’  CLUBS. 

We  have  often  urged  upon  our  country  friends 
to  form  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  matters  in 
which  they  are  particularly  interested.  The 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  these  associations 
cannot  be  realised  by  those  who  have  never 
tried  them. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Gold,  of  Cream  Hill,  in  Connecticut, 
writes  us  that  last  winter  they  had  a  club  which 
met  once  a-week  by  appointment  at  the  house 
of  some  member ;  taking  care  always  to  have 
the  female  members  along  with  them,  who  usu- 
ualy  occupied  one  room  to  discuss  their  own 
matters,  while  the  lords  occupied  themselves  in 
the  discussions  of  the  club  in  another. 

One  of  the  members  acted  as  chairman  or 
moderator,  and  called  up  every  member  in  ro- 
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A  NORTHERN  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 


tation  to  speak  to  the  question  under  discussion, 
or  give  some  information  about  his  peculiar 
manner  of  fencing,  or  keeping  his  stock  or 
growing  his  crops,  with  the  manner  of  plowing, 
manuring,  &c. 

In  this  way,  much  useful  information  is 
brought  to  light  and  many  very  pleasant  eve¬ 
nings  passed  01T  during  the  long  winter  months. 
Of  course,  a  few  nuts,  apples,  and  cakes,  and 
sometimes  a  cup  of  tea  add  to  the  enjoyment. 

We  commend  a  great  many  other  neighbor¬ 
hoods  to  follow  the  same  course  during  the 
present  winter,  and  increase  not  only  their  ag¬ 
ricultural  knowledge,  but  gather  a  stimulus  to 
improve  that  which  they  already  possess. 

Short,  pithy,  reports  of  such  discussions 
would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  agricultur¬ 
al  papers. 

A  NORTHERN  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

From  an  elegant,  and 
somewhat  expensive  work 
entitled  the  “Palace  of 
Architecture,”  we  transfer 
to  our  columns  the  ac¬ 
companying  design  of  an 
Italian  villa,  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  style,  which,  for  cer¬ 
tain  localities  and  picto- 
rial  effect,  appears  to  be 
well  adapted  to  our  north¬ 
ern  climate,  as  well  as 
to  the  habits  of  our  people, 
and  would  form  an  ap¬ 
propriate  mansion  for  a 
wealthy  gentleman  in  the 
country. 

Taking  its  arrangement 
from  its  owner,  its  exter¬ 
nal  features  from  mod¬ 
ern  Italy,  and  its  com¬ 
plexion  from  Greece,  it  may  be  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  its  own  words  :  “  I  occupy  an  elevat¬ 
ed  site,  having  pleasing  prospects  to  the  south 
and  east,  with  the  opportunity,  by  some  addi¬ 
tional  elevation,  of  commanding  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  domain  in  which  I  am  situated. 
Hence,  the  position  of  my  two  terraced  fronts, 
and  the  existence  of  my  prospect  tower,  at  their 
angle  of  union.  My  roof  is  low,  because  I  am 
frequently  subject  to  violent  winds ;  and  it  ex¬ 
tends  considerably  beyond  the  face  of  my  walls, 
to  protect  them  from  our  heavy  falling  rains. 
To  avoid  the  retention  of  collected  snow,  lam 
without  parapets.  My  windows  are  sashes, 
sliding  up  and  down,  because  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  making  hinged  casements,  exclude 


the  damp  and  cold.  My  bed-chamber  windows 
are  preserved  from  much  wet  and  noise  by  the 
projecting  eaves  of  my  roof.  My  lower  windows 
are  protected  by  their  own  cornices.  Except  to 
my  entrance  portico,  I  have  no  external  columns; 
because  it  is  impertinent  in  any  house  to  exhibit 
them  as  mere  ornaments,  and  I  have  no  use  for 
them  elsewhere.  They  here  support  a  flat  roof, 
serving  as  a  shelter  for  the  carriage  at  my  door 
and  also  as  a  balcony  connected  with 4  my  lady’s 
chamber.’  My  terraces  originate  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  re¬ 
quired  shape  and  arragemect  of  my  rooms,  pre¬ 
vented  uniformity  in  my  east  and  south  fronts 
respectively ;  but,  in  the  angular  view,  which 
includes  these  fronts,  is  seen  a  uniform  compo¬ 
sition,  of  which  my  tower  forms  the  centre.  My 
entrance  front,  you  well  observe,  is  perfectly 
regular  in  design.  Thus  I  pride  myself  on  the 


variety  of  effects,  which  successively  present 
themselves,  as  you  walk  around  me. 

“  As  to  my  style,  it  is  not  pointed  Gothic,  be¬ 
cause  the  necessary  form  and  construction  of 
my  roof  and  windows  obstinately  decline  it.  It 
is  not  Roman,  because  all  my  details  are  Greek. 
It  is  not  Athenian,  because  I  have  arch-headed 
openings,  and  a  Tuscan  roof.  What  am  I,  then, 
but  an  English,  [or  an  American,]  mansion, 
adapted  to  any  locality,  and  to  the  climate  and 
customs  of  my  country  ?” 

- - 

Bean  Straw  should  not  be  wasted.  It  is  good 
feed  for  sheep,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Pea  straw,  if  cut  green  and  well  cured,  is 
good  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 


WEST-HIGHLAND  CATTLE. 
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The  Price  of  a  Flower, 
M.  Dutens,  a  traveller  in 
Holland,  (we  cannot  ascer¬ 
tain  the  year,)  says :  “  I 

was  witness  to  a  circum¬ 
stance  I  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  believed,  re¬ 
specting  the  price  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  Holland.  I  saw  475 
guineas  offered  and  refused 
for  a  hyacinth.  It  was,'  to 
be  sure,  the  most  charming 
flower  that  ever  was  seen. 
It  belonged  to  a  florist^ 
at  Hague,  and  another 
Fig.  5.  florist  offered  this  price 

questionably  one  of  the  most  profitable  ■  for  it.  The  reason  which  the  owner  gave  me 
breeds  of  cattle  known ;  for  they  are  so  hardy  j  for  refusing  the  offer,  was,  that  his  hyacinth 
that  they  can  be  reared  where  others  could  |  was  known  to  all  the  amateurs  in  Europe, 
scarcely  exist.  j  and  that  he  sold  the  bulbs  every  year,  for 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  Ky-  more  than  the  interest  of  five  hundred  gui- 
loes,  simply  by  selections  from  themselves,  of ,  neas.” 


WEST-HIGHLAND  CATTLE. 

The  West-Highland  or  Kyloe  breed  of  cattle, 
been  known  to  exist  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
lands  of  Scotland,  from  time  immemorial, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
t  Britain.  They  are  of  medium  size  and 


Fjg.  4. 

tolerably  fine  in  their  points ;  but  their  great  su¬ 
periority  consists  in  laying  on  an  uncommon 
quantity  of  meat,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  all 
along  the  crop,  back,  and  loins.  This  meat  is 
of  a  superior  quality;  hence  their  great  value 
to  the  butcher  and  consumer.  They  are  un- 


the  best  for  breeding,  and  by  keeping  them 
down  to  a  medium  size.  All  other  methods 
would  have  resulted  in  disappointment ;  for  if 
they  were  refined  too  much,  they  would  be  too 
delicate  for  their  rough,  exposed  climate ;  and 
if  made  larger,  they  could  not  thrive  on  the 
poor,  short  pastures  of  the 
Hebrides  and  Highlands. 
Their  hair  grows  very  long 
during  the  winter,  and 
proves  an  excellent  pro¬ 
tection  for  them  in  their 
exposed  situation.  The  col¬ 
ors  of  this  breed  are  gen¬ 
erally  pure  black,  red,  or 
dun;  a  singularity  common 
to  no  other  breed  of  which 
we  are  cognisant.  The 
Kyloes  are  usually  bought 
up  in  large  droves,  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  and 
driven  into  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  England;  and 
there  fed  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  butcher.  Their  meat  bears 
the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  breed  to  introduce  on 
the  hill  and  mountain  pastures  of  our  north¬ 
ern  states.  The  annexed  cuts  are  kindly 
loaned  us  from  Mr.  Saxton’s  forthcoming  edition 
ofYouatt  &  Martin’s  his 
tory  of  British  cattle. 
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VILLAGE  LECTURES. — NO.  3. 


OATS  A  NT  EXHAUSTING-  CROP. 

Von  Thaer  calculates  the  exhaustion  of  a  soil 
upon  an  average  at  25  per  cent.;  that  is,  each 
succeeding  crop  will  be  one  fourth  less  than 
the  preceding  one,  unless  the  loss  is  repaired  by 
rest,  pasture,  summer  fallow,  or  manure. 

All  culmiferous  crops  are  exhausters  of  the 
soil,  particularly  so  during  the  formation  of 
their  seeds.  They  are  fibrous-rooted,  spread 
themselves  near  the  surface,  and  draw  their 
nourishment  principally  from  the  upper  stratum 
of  soil. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  take  two  or 
more  such  crops  from  the  same  field,  in  succes¬ 
sive  seasons,  without  a  manifest  falling  off  in  the 
product.  The  reason  of  this,  is,  nature  has 
provided  for  each  species  of  plant,  a  specific 
food,  suited  to  its  organisation  and  wants. 

- - 

VILLAGE  LECTURES.— No.  3. 

The  Soil  and  the  Air  Continued. — Let  me  furnish 
other  proofs  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  bulky 
part  of  our  plants  is  derived  from  the  air.  I 
have  already  proved  it  by  showing  that  there  is 
no  other  source  except  the  air  from  which  a 
plant  can  get  its  combustible  part,  and  there 
are  two  other  ways  in  which  I  can  prove  it — I 
can  show  you  that  the  air  is  heavy  enough  to 
render  it  very  likely  that  it  contains  enough  of 
substance  to  grow  plants  of,  and  I  can  show  you 
that  it  actually  does  contain  the  very  things  on 
which  plants  feed. 

Why  has  the  soil  always  been  supposed  to 
furnish  the  substance  of  plants'?  Is  it  because 
there  is  enough  of  it — good  heavy  stuff,  that 
you  might  suppose  able  to  build  up  heavy  sub¬ 
stantial  plants  and  trees  ?  Why  the  air  sur¬ 
rounding  the  earth  is  at  least  twenty  times  as 
heavy  as  all  the  surface  soil  surrounding  the 
earth — even  supposing  it  to  be  on  the  average 
twelve  inches  deep  ?  Though  it  is  so  easily 
moved  through,  the  air  is  heavy  enough,  I  can 
tell  you.  There  are  15  pounds’  weight  of  it 
resting  on  every  square  inch  of  ground.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  globe  weighs  as  much 
as  a  ball  of  lead  would  weigh,  though  it  were 
sixty  miles  in  diameter.  You  can  judge  in  some 
measure  of  the  weight  of  the  air  by  the  way  in 
which  it  will  stretch  a  piece  of  India  rubber 
extended  over  an  open  jar  ficted  to  the  plate  of 
an  air  pump.  If  it  were  held  at  the  four  cor¬ 
ners,  and  weights  piled  upon  it,  they  would 
stretch  it,  and  if  heavy  enough  they  would 
break  it ;  but  if  it  rested  on  a  stool  they  could 
not.  Just  so  the  air  above  it  cannot  stretch  it 
now,  because  it  rests  on  the  air  beneath;  but 
remove  the  stool  and  the  weights  will  stretch  it  • 


remove  the  air  beneath,  as  can  be  done  by  this 
pump,  and  the  air  above  will  stretch  it  and 
burst  through  it. 

But  we  can  actually  weigh  the  air.  Take  a 
bent  tube,  three  feet  long,  filled  with  quicksil¬ 
ver,  and  invert  it.  Why  does  the  liquid  metal 
stand  30  inches  higher  in  one  leg  than  in 
the  other.  If  the  air  were  pressing  on  both 
ends  alike,  it  would  stand  at  a  common  level  in 
both  branches  of  the  tube;  the  reason  why  it  is 
standing  so  high  here  must  be  because  there  is 
something  pressing  on  the  one  surface  which  is 
not  pressing  on  the  other — the  reason  why  it  is 
standing  so  high  in  the  one  side  is  because  the 
air  is  pressing  only  the  other.  The  fact  must 
be  that  the  weight  of  the  air  pressing  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  in  the  one  leg  of  the  tube 
is  just  the  same  as  the  weight  of  quicksilver 
above  that  level  in  the  other.  The  air  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  forty-five  miles  high,  and  I  say  that 
supposing  this  tube  extended  forty-five  miles 
high  to  the  outside  of  the  atmosphere,  this  leg 
would  contain  the  same  weight  of  stuff  in  it  as 
that,  or  else  the  balance  would  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  This  is  in  fact  a  balance,  weighing 
whatever  is  put  into  one  leg  of  the  tube  by  the 
height  to  which  it  will  raise  the  quicksilver  in 
the  other;  the  air  pressing  here  raises  the  quick¬ 
silver  there  to  a  height  of  30  inches;  that  is, 
the  weight  of  air  pressing  on  every  square  inch 
of  the  earth’s  surface  is  the  same  as  if  30 
inches  deep  of  quicksilver  rested  on  every 
square  inch.  Now,  15  pounds’  weight  of  the 
quicksilver  would  rest  on  every  square  inch, 
if  it  were  covered  30  inches  deep  with  it ; 
therefore,  15  pounds  of  air  rest  on  every 
square  inch  of  the  earth’s  surface.  If  I  let  the 
air  in  on  this  end  again,  you  will  see  that  the 
quicksilver,  (now  bearing  an  equal  weight  of 
air  on  both  sides,)  will  regain  the  same  level  in 
each  side;  so  that  this  is  in  fact  a  measure  of 
the  weight  of  the  air. 

When  made  in  a  more  portable  and  elegant 
form,  it  is  called  a  barometer ,  from  two  Greek 
words  which  signify  a  measure  of  weight;  and 
the  height  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  indi¬ 
cates  the  weight  of  the  air,  which  presses  it  up; 
and  as  dry  air  weighs  heavier  than  damp  air, 
when  the  quicksilver  sinks  in  the  tube  we  an¬ 
ticipate  wet  weather,  and  so  this  tube  becomes 
a  weather  glass,  and  when  furnished  with  a 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver,  it  pulls 
round  an  index  figure  on  a  dial  plate,  and 
points  to  rain,  fair,  stormy,  and  so  on ;  and  this 
is  the  principle  on  which  your  weather  glasses 
act.  Well  then  we  have  just  the  same  weight 
I  of  air  around  the  globe  as  if  the  surface  of  it 
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\vpre  covered  thirty  inches  deep  with  quicksil¬ 
ver,  and  that  is  as  heavy  as  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  of  soil  would  be ;  and  if  you  were  never 
astonished  at  the  eight  or  ten  inches  of  soil  be¬ 
ing  able  to  grow  repeated  crops  of  grass  or  corn 
or  trees  without  wasting  under  the  process,  surely 
you  ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  the  air,  which 
is  twelve  or  twenty  times  as  heavy,  being  able 
to  do  the  same  thing.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  do 
not  indeed  stretch  through  the  whole  air  in 
search  of  food,  as  their  roots  do  through  the 
soil ;  but  then  the  winds  are  continually  mixing 
the  particles  of  air  up  and  bringing  fresh  ones 
to  be  fed  upon  by  the  foliage  of  the  plants  and 
the  trees,  so  that  ought  to  be  no  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  our  believing  what  is  really  the 
truth,  namely,  that  plants  get  everything  in  them 
which  will  burn  up  from  the  air,  and  only  their 
incombustible  part — their  ashes,  which  will  not 
burn  away  from  the  soil. 

But  now  I  will  prove  to  you  that  the  air  real¬ 
ly  does  contain,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  very  par¬ 
ticles  of  which  wood  is  composed.  I  have  here  a 
piece  of  wood  dried  at  a  red  heat,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  hindered  it  from  taking  fire ;  it 
is  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  fact,  which  is  nearly 
all  that  remains  of  the  wood  after  the  water  is 
driven  out  of  it.  Now,  I  say  that  the  tree  got 
this  charcoal  from  the  air;  first,  because  it  could 
not  get  it  from  the  soil,  which  has  not  anything 
near  enough  of  the  stuff  in  it,  and  the  air  is  the 
only  other  thing  which  the  plant  could  get  at 
to  obtain  it  from. 

The  argument  merely  proves  that  all  the 
carbon  in  vegetables  came  originally  from 
the  air.  It  does  not  determine  what  portion 
of  any  particular  plant  came  from  the  air, 
nor  what  from  the  soil.  In  the  early  stages 
of  its  growth,  the  plant  derives  a  good  deal  of 
its  substance  from  the  soil,  and  some  of  even 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  it  may  absorb 
through  its  roots.  To  supply  the  land  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  in  the  art  of  cultivation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  not  merely  for  the  mechanical  effort  thus 
exerted  on  its  texture,  but  for  its  use  as  food  in 
supplying  the  plant  with  a  portion  of  its  organ¬ 
ic  part. 

Secondly,  because  the  air  is  heavy  enough — 
has  matter  enough  in  it  to  supply  many  such 
trees  or  whole  forests,  if  they  were  wanted, 
from  it — for  it  is  many  times  heavier  than  the 
soil  from  which  people  generally  think  that 
such  trees  and  plants  do  come.  And,  thirdly, 
I  believe  the  tree  gets  its  charcoal  from  the  air, 
because  the  air  is  not  only  heavy  3nough,  but  it 
contains  the  right  things,  too  ;  f,  contains  the^ 


charcoally  particles  of  this  black  substance 
present  in  it,  as  I  shall  prove  in  my  next  lecture. 
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I  left  New  York,  last  evening,  on  the  Vander¬ 
bilt — a  very  excellent  boat — and  a  lovely  moon¬ 
light  passage  I  had  through  the  sound;  arriving 
at  Stonington,  at  12£,  and  at  Boston,  at  4£  A.  M., 
over  one  of  the  best  railroads  in  the  Union,  at  a 
speed  almost  fast  enough  to  satisfy  Yankee  go-a- 
head-i-tive-ness.  Whether  this  is  the  best  of  all 
the  routes  between  New  York  and  Boston,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  I  will  say  it  is  a 
good  one,  and  as  worthy  of  patronage  as  any 
other. 

The  first  sound  that  greeted  my  ears,  the 
morning  of  my  arrival  at  Boston,  was  one  uni¬ 
ted,  concentrated,  tremendous  cock-a-doodle- 
doo;  uprising  in  the  clear  morning  air  from 
some  two  thousand  throats;  with  which  was 
mixed  a  fair  proportion  of  gander  gabble  and 
turkey  gobble;  with  an  occasional  interlude, 
applicable  to  the  occasion,  of  quack  !  quack  ! ! 
quack ! ! !  Whether  there  were  any  real  quacks 
present  I  do  not  know.  The  din  of  hackmen 
and  hotel  runners,  for  once,  was  put  to  silence. 
“  For  a  noise  went  up  to  heaven  as  of  many 
cocks  crowing.”  And  that  noise  in  imagination, 
is  still  ringing  in  my  ears ;  for  I  have  been  all 
day  wandering  among  the  coops,  trying  to  learn 
what  magic  influence — what  morus-multicaulis 
miracle  of  speculation  hath  so  wrought  upon 
the  sober  character  of  this  Yankee  population; 
as  thus  to  gather  together  such  thousands  of  bi¬ 
ped  beings,  feathered  and  featherless,  in  one 
great  crowing  match  of  all  New  England. 

The  exhibition  is  held  in  the  public  garden, 
west  of  the  Common,  under  a  mammoth  tent, 
which  covers  23,716  superficial  feet — over  half 
an  acre.  This  is  filled  with  coops,  arranged  in 
rows  and  tiers,  containing  an  uncounted  num¬ 
ber  of  all  manner  of  domestic  fowls,  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  from  6,000  to  16,000.  From 
the  notes  which  I  saw  of  one  gentleman  who 
undertook  to  enumerate  the  multitude,  I  am 
satisfied  the  smallest  number  comes  nearest  the 
truth.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  even  this  will  be 
looked  upon  as  an  exaggeration,  by  those  who 
were  not  present  and  who  never  felt  the  fever; 
because  they  will  not  be  able  to  conceive  how 
dreadfully  that  disease  must  rage  through  a 
community,  to  induce  them  to  come  together  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  ex¬ 
hibitors ,  with  6,000  head  of  cocks  and  hens, 
ducks  and  drakes,  gobblers,  ganders,  geese,  and 
Guinea  fowls,  in  all  sorts  of  coops  and  cages; 
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some  of  which  could  not  have  cost  less  than 
fifty  dollars  a  piece,  and  were  probably  got  up 
especially  for  this  occasion. 

The  following  memorandum  of  the  coops 
and  kinds  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pierce  &  Os¬ 
born,  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  will  give 
your  readers  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  various 
sorts  kept  by  those  who  make  a  business  of 
chicken  breeding,  together  with  the  regular 
“  trade  prices.”  To  commence  with  the  tallest 
kind 

Coop  No.  1,  contains  Shanghaes.  Price,  per 
pair,  $4,  of  three  varieties.  Parsons,  Perley 
&  Forbes  ’  importation. 

No.  2,  Black  Spanish,  $5  per  pair. 

“  3,  Guilderland,  3  “ 

44  4,  Rumpless,  3  44 

44  5,  Dominique,  3  44 

44  6,  Black  Poland,  3  44 

44  7,  White,  do.  3  44 

44  8,  Golden,  do.  3  44 

44  9,  Golden  Hamburg,  5  44 

44  10,  Spangled,  5  44 

44  11,  Singapore,  3  44 

44  12,  Silver  pheasant,  top-knot 

fowls,  5  44 

44  13,  Bolton  greys,  3  44 

44  14,  Brown  Dorkings,  4  44 

44  15,  White,  44  4  .  44 

44  16,  Yankee  game,  5  44 

44  17,  Java,  44  5  to  10  44 

44  18,  Sicilian  fowls,  3  44 

44  19,  Jersey  Blues,  3  44 

44  20,  Plymouth  Rocks,  4  44 

44  21,  Fawn-colored  Dorkings,  4  44 

44  22,  Chittaprats,  3  44 

44  23,  Royal  Cochin-China,  6  44 

44  24,  Manilla  Bantams,  3  44 

44  25,  Sebright,  44  3  44 

44  26,  Cuba,  44  3  44 

44  27,  White  ducks,  2  44 

44  28,  Spanish,  do,  5  44 

This  list  only  embraces  a  part  of  the  varieties 
of  one  exhibitor.  The  yards  and  hen  house, 
(which  is  an  old  conservatory,)  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  covers  about  three  acres  of  ground,  upon 
which  they  keep  an  average  stock  of  1,000  head, 
and  some  thirty  different  kinds.  During  the 
breeding  season,  each  variety  is  kept  in  separate 
apartments;  the  cocks  being  introduced  to  hens 
for  the  purpose  of 44  judicious  crossing,”  with  as 
much  care  as  would  be  shown  to  a  Durham 
bull,  or  an  English  race  horse.  The  feed  is 
principally  corn,  costing  75  cts.  a  bushel,  and  is 
kept  constantly  before  them  in  feeding  hoppers, 
which  are  filled  once  a-fortnight.  Oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  dough,  and  meat  are  fed  occasionally ; 


water  every  day.  Cost  of  food  consumed  will 
average  about  two  cents  a  week  per  head ;  and 
it  requires  the  labor  of  one  hand  most  of  the 
time  to  look  after  the  establishment.  During 
the  moulting  season,  all  except  the  game  cocks, 
are  turned  out  to  grass  together  By  keeping 
the  house  warm  through  the  winter,  with  plenty 
of  food,  they  get  a  supply  eggs,  which  then  sell 
for  high  prices  in  the  city.  In  the  spring,  they 
bring  much  higher  rates  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  stock;  not  however  to  be  eaten,  as  will 
readily  be  seen  by  the  enormous  sums  they  sell 
for,  to  others  affected  with  the  same  fever.  For 
be  it  distinctly  understood,  the  above  are  not 
44  fancy  prices,”  nor  such  as  an  individual  would 
generally  have  to  pay  for  a  single  pair ;  nor  such 
as  have  been  realised  during  the  day.  1  saw  one 
cock  change  hands  at  thirty  dollars,  and  a  hen  of 
the  same  Shang-high  sort,  at  fifteen — the  owner 
refusing  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  pair,  and  I 
was  credibly  informed  of  another  transaction 
at  fifty  dollars  for  a  cock  and  hen ;  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  is  not  an  unusual  price  among  the 
fancy. 

The  owner  of  one  of  this  giraffe  breed,  see¬ 
ing  an  old  farmer  eyeing  a  remarkably  tall 
specimen  that  was  stretching  his  neck  away  up 
into  the  upper  regions  of  a  three-story  coop, 
inquired  of  him  if  he  would  like  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase  ;  observing  how  much  it  would  improve 
his  old  stock  of  poultry. 

44  Wal,  I  guess  not ;  I  live  in  a  one-story  house.” 

Why  ?  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 

“Wal  you  see,  I  keep  my  seed  corn  up  gar¬ 
ret,  and  I  don’t  want  to  lose  it.” 

No.  Well  you  don’t  want  to  keep  your  fowls 
up  garret  do  you  ? 

44  Oh  !  Bless  your  soul  no !” 

What  then  ?  I  don’t  see  your  objection.” 

44  Don’t  see !  No  Sir,  can’t  that  tarnal  great 
long-legged  rooster  stand  on  the  ground  and  eat 
corn  out  of  the  garret  window  ?  You  don’t  catch 
me  with  such  a  beast  on  my  farm.  Improve  my 
poultry.  Ha  ?  Why,  I  would’nt  cross  that  critter 
upon  anything  except  a  she  jackass;  and  a 
darnation  mean  one  at  that.  Faith  !  The  hens 
look  as  though  they  were  of  that  breed — I’m 
sure  the  owners  are — they’re  all  stern;”  and 
with  that  sage  observation  he  walked  off  with  the 
air  of  a  man  whose  dignity  had  been  highly 
offended,  with  the  idea  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
appearance  of  good  sense,  should  be  offered  a 
Shanghae  cock  to  improve  his  stock  of  poultry; 
which,  as  I  afterwards  learned  of  him,  consisted 
of  some  choice  Jersey  blues,  a  few  brown  Dork¬ 
ings,  and  a  good  stock  of  yellow-legged  Domin¬ 
iques  ;  also  a  few  Bantams,  to  please  the  chil- 
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dren.  “  Which,  says  he,  “I  would  not  give  for 
the  whole  tentful  of  long-legged  monstrosities, 
like  these  ugly  brutes.  What  if  they  do  weigh 
12  or  15  lbs.  a  piece  ?  They  cost  more  than  tur¬ 
keys  of  the  same  weight,  and  are  not  half  so 
good.  Look  into  the  Boston  markets,  Sir  !  Do 
you  see  any  good  poultry  ?  If  }mu  do,  you  will 
find  such  prices,  that  none  but  the  wealthy  can 
afford  to  buy ;  for  of  all  this  great  show,  not  a 
single  owner  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  poultry  to  supply  the  market.  And  the  rea¬ 
son  is  very  plain — it  wont  pay.  Poultry  can 
only  be  raised  in  a  small  way,  as  I  raise  it  upon 
my  farm,  where  the  cost  is  not  felt.  When  kept 
up  and  fed,  every  hen  costs  a  dollar  a  year ; 
and  the  eggs  will  just  about  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  taking  care  of  them  and  not  much  more.  So 
you  see,  just  as  soon  as  these  humbug  specula¬ 
ting  prices  go  down,  down  goes  the  hen  busi¬ 
ness  about  Boston,  in  spite  of  all  this  crowing 
and  cackling  of  a  parcel  of  old  cocks  and  young 
biddies.” 

I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  long  rough¬ 
looking  homespun  check  woolen  frock,  which 
had  perhaps  deceived  the  rooster  man  into  the 
idea  that  the  owner  was  a  flat,  was  not  a  cloak 
to  hide  a  mutitude  of  faults,  but  that  it  covered  a 
form  possessed  of  sound  judgment  and  good 
sense;  such  as  are  often  met  with  in  similar 
working  garbs  in  New  England. 

I  find  I  cannot  get  through  this  great  show  in 
one  letter,  so  good  night.  Solon  Robinson. 

Boston ,  November  13 th,  1850. 
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Owing  to  a  pressure  of  occupations,  such  as 
every  farmer  feels  at  this  busy  season,  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  late  crops  and  preparing  for  winter,  I 
neglected  to  furnish  you  a  review  of  the  No¬ 
vember  number ;  and  so  I  have  taken  both 
months  in  connection,  (the  latter  of  which  came 
to  hand  by  this  day’s  mail),  and  as  I  am  in  a 
terrible  hurry,  only  glance  at  some  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  strike  me  as  most  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment,  beginning  with  November;  the  first  arti¬ 
cle  of  which  treats  of 

Espaliers. — Truth  every  word  of  it,  as  I  know 
by  my  own  experience.  The  sooner  gentlemen 
give  them  up  for  standard  trees,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  their  pockets  and  taste.  Fruit  grown  upon 
espaliers,  is  like  the  Indian  gun — “cost  more 
than  he  comes  to.” 

Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens — Greenwood  Ceme¬ 
tery. — I  have  put  both  of  these  articles  under  one 
head,  though  you  have  placed  them  wide  apart 
in  your  pages.  Some  may  think  they  are  not 


appropriate  to  a  farmer’s  journal,  but  with  all 
such  hypercritics,  I  beg  leave  to  differ ;  as  they 
afford  fine  study  for  landscape  gardening,  if 
nothing  else.  But  I  hold  that  such  model  burial 
places  will  exert  a  great  and  highly  beneficial 
influence  over  our  rural  population.  The 
tendency  will  be  to  refine  and  elevate  their  taste 
and  feelings.  I  always  felt  holier  and  happier, 
after  a  visit  to  Greenwood,  than  I  did  before,  and 
I  believe  every  farmer  in  the  land  would ;  and 
what  is  more,  return  to  his  home,  determined 
henceforth  to  pay  more  attention  and  respect  to 
the  resting  place  of  the  dead  of  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Jefferson- County  Dairy  Farming. — And  so  Mr. 
Eames’  cows  nearly  pay  for  themselves  in  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  every  year,  do  they  friend 
Robinson?  Well,  the  public  ought  to  thank 
you  for  reporting  it,  if  this  is  a  fact.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  dispute  it;  for  I  know  a  few  cows 
here  in  my  own  happy  valley,  which  do  the 
same.  It  goes  to  show  that  a  good  cow  is  far 
more  profitable  than  a  poor  one.  I  advise  my 
brother  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  quali¬ 
ty  hereafter,  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing. 

Farm  of  Mr.  Buckalew. — This  is  certainly  a 
most  surprising  statement,  and  a  few  years  ago, 
it  would  not  have  been  believed  that  such  re¬ 
sults  could  have  been  brought  about  on  such 
poor  land.  I  can  well  recollect  travelling  over 
this  part  of  the  state  before  the  days  of  rail¬ 
roads,  and  then  I  would  not  have  thanked  you 
for  a  fee  simple  of  a  thousand  acres  of  such 
land  ;  and  the  more  a  person  had  of  it  the  poor¬ 
er  I  should  have  considered  him.  But,  see  now, 
what  intelligent  enterprise  can  do.  I  shall  be 
tempted  next  year  to  happen  in  on  Mr.  B.,  during 
peach  time.  I  suppose  out  of  his  fifty-thousand- 
bushel  crop,  he  would  not  mind  my  eating  up  a 
basket  or  two  [Not  in  the  least.  He  would 
give  you  a  hearty  welcome.  We  never  made  a 
visit  where  we  felt  more  so.  No  doubt  he  would 
be  delighted  to  see  you.  Captain,  give  us  a 
call  and  we  will  go  over  with  you  next  peach 
time.  And  you  may  as  well  bring  one  or  two 
of  the  girls  with  you,  by  wa)^  of  making  the 
jaunt  more  agreeable. — Eds.] 

Garden  and  Fire  Engines. — Every  farmer  should 
have  one  of  these  valuable  machines.  With  the 
one  I  got  at  your  agricultural  warehouse,  the 
last  time  I  was  in  New  York,  two  men  can 
throw  water  clear  over  my  old  gambrel-roofed 
house.  They  would  be  very  useful  in  putting 
out  a  fire  just  commenced,  as  well  as  to  water 
lawns  and  gardens,  and  wash  the  windows,  for 
which  purposes  we  use  ours. 
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Village  Lectures. — Go  on;  give  us  plenty  of 
such  excellent  reading.  Your  selections  from 
European  journals  are  always  valuable.  How 
is  it  that  these  agricultural  papers  rank  so 
much  higher  than  our  own — more  elevated  in 
tone  and  character  of  composition — full  of 
science  and  instruction  ?  By  the  bye,  you  need 
not  be  afraid  to  give  us  a  little  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture  now  and  then,  for  the  boys  are  beginning 
to  learn  this  at  school.  As  for  their  fathers,  they 
never  will  learn,  for  they  never  read;  so  you 
will  lose  no  subscribers  by  the  operation,  but  in 
my  opinion  gain  many  [We  had  anticipated 
Reviewer,  and  determined  upon  this  course  be¬ 
fore  his  article  came  to  hand. — Eds.] 

The  Hog. — Verily  the  Doctor  has  given  us  a 
blast  indeed !  I  suppose  what  he  says  is  true 
enough,  for  he  has  scripture  for  most  of  it.  He 
has  made  one  convert,  and  that  is  myself,  for  I 
have  now  sent  all  my  pigs  to  the  butcher,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  one  torment.  I  never  fancied 
the  unclean  beast  at  best,  and  now  I  trust  I  have 
done  with  him  forever.  I  find  there  is  no  econ¬ 
omy  in  keeping  pigs,  in  our  section  of  Old  Con¬ 
necticut;  for  my  cows  and  calves  eat  greedily 
all  my  house  slops,  sour  milk,  and  vegetables 
we  formerly  gave  the  pigs ;  and  the  dog  and 
chickens  pick  all  the  bones.  The  horrid  diseas¬ 
es  or  rather  disease  the  Doctor  speaks  of,  is  true 
enough.  It  has  often  originated  among  the  low¬ 
er  classes  of  the  southwest,  whose  principle 
food  the  year  round  is  hog  and  hommony.  My 
advice  is,  avoid  pork  and  fat  meat,  gravy  and 
lard,  as  much  as  possible ;  more  particularly  in 
the  hot  months  of  summer.  From  the  pigs,  I 
will  make  a  long  stretch  to  windward  and 
heave  to  among  the  birds  in  the 

DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

What  are  Birds  Good  for  ? — Turn  back  to  this 
article — read  and  reflect?  and  ye  shall  learn 
why  these  good  gifts  of  God  were  given.  “  One 
never  tires  of  listening  to  such  sound  doctrines.” 
That  is  true.  I  would  make  it  a  part  of  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  every  boy  to  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
give  an  agricultural  education,  that  he  should 
be  taught  what  birds  are  good  for. 

Shorthorn  Cattle. — Here  is  a  correspondent 
bearing  down  upon  country  gentlemen,  with  all 
sails  set;  yet  I  do  not  see  from  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  that  he  is  a  single  rope  yarn  better  than 
they  are,  in  the  way  of  improvement  nor  liber¬ 
ality.  Take  care  my  friend  that  the  recoil  of 
your  gun  don’t  knock  you  over.  First  remove 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye.  However,  I  do 
think  that  country  gentlemen,  and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  country  farmers,  too,  one  of  these  days,  will 


be  quite  as  much  ashamed  of  having  a  poor 
breed  of  cows  or  sheep  on  their  premises,  as  a 
poor  horse,  poor  carriage,  or  poor  house.  In 
my  poor  opinion,  all  hands  need  piping  up  from 
forecastle  to  cabin;  and  what  is  more,  I  hope 
they  will  get  it.  So  bear  ahand  here  with  your 
editorial  hardspike,  and  rope’s  end  ! 

How  to  Mismanage  a  Garden. — Upon  my  word, 
I  always  thought  the  public  knew  enough  about 
mismanagement,  without  any  instruction.  But 
“  Live  and  learn,”  is  a  good  old  proverb. 

Village  Lectures. — These  two,  one  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  containing  a  series  of  propositions,  and  one 
in  December,  giving  answers,  afford  much  valu¬ 
able  information,  although  somewhat  carelessly 
written.  I  hope  you  will  give  us  a  few  more  of 
the  same  sort,  so  that  everybody  and  his  wife, 
and  certainly  everbody’s  children  will  read  and 
profit  by  it. 

The  proposition  that  the  substance  of  wheat, 
butter,  cheese,  and  woody  fibre  comes  from  the 
atmosphere,  I  shall  not  controvert;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  this  writer  growing  wheat  upon  land 
destitute  of  the  phosphates ;  or  making  cheese 
upon  soil  deficient  in  casein ,  like  that  of  some 
districts  of  England,  which  failed  producing  grass 
a  few  years  ago,  until  the  exhausted  principle 
was  restored  by  ample  dressings  of  bone  meal. 

Maryland  Farming. — Cows  may  be  milked  up 
to  the  day  of  calving,  but  is  it  policy  ?  It  is  the 
opinion  of  breeders  in  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land,  that  they  should  go  dry  one  month  before 
calving,  at  least;  else  the  foetus  suffers,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  stock  deteriorate  in  the  first  or 
second  generation. 

The  Philosphy  of  Human  Life. — The  advice  of 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  though  good,  is  not  suited  to  all 
latitudes  nor  all  constitutions ;  because  there  is 
a  higher  governing  power.  Half  meals  may  do 
for  some.  I  have  always  found  my  own  health 
promoted  by  whole  meals;  and  if  the  food  is 
mostly  vegetable,  or  plain  cooked,  not  overdone 
meats,  particularly  beef  and  mutton,  belching 
and  indigestion  never  ensue.  I  eat  as  much  of 
such  food  as  the  appetite  naturally  craves; 
without  which  I  feel  uncomfortable,  uneasy,  and 
unfitted  to  perform  my  laborious  duties.  With¬ 
out  such  diet,  I  could  not  withstand  the  rigors 
and  variations  of  some  sixty  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  still  maintain  my  robust  health.  I  am  as 
much  opposed  to  stuffing  as  Mr.  Tomlinson; 
I  am  equally  opposed  to  starving,  man  or  beast. 

Ohio  Cattle  Show. — Very  good,  Mr.  Visitor ;  I 
hope  the  sketches  you  promise  will  be  still 
more  interesting.  Ohio  is  a  great  state — some 
Down-Easters  know  what  made  it  so — and  her 
spirited  stock  breeders  and  improving  farmers 
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have  made  a  good  beginning  with  this  first 
state  show  of  theirs ;  excelling  that  of  New 
York,  nine  years  ago.  A  few  states  are  well 
under  way  upon  the  voyage  of  improvement, 
and  others  quietly  enjoying  the  sleep  of  the 
sluggard,  which  still  rests  upon  ihem  with  all 
the  force  it  ever  has  upon  that  ancient  race. 
Shall  we  wait  the  termination  of  the  nap,  or 
shall  we  try  to  rouse  them  with  the  news  of  a 
new  election — the  only  sound  that  will  wake 
them?  Suppose  we  nominate  for  governor,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Improvement,  of  Shorthorn 
Hall ;  the  elegant  Mr.  Devonshire,  of  Oxdale 
Plantation,  will  make  a  wide-awake  secretary ; 
and  Old  Squire  Cotswold,  of  Fat-mutton  Hollow, 
a  real  substantial  treasurer.  Old  Rip  will  wake 
at  last ! 

Tool  Slop  for  Farmers. — “  Every  farmer  ought 
to  possess  a  variety  of  tools,  such  as  are  needed 
in  repairing  farming  implements.”  Very  true, 
and  every  farmer  ought  to  possess  the  imple¬ 
ments  ;  but  not  one  half  of  them  do;  and  not  one 
in  ten  possess  the  tool  shop  recommended.  If 
they  ever  should,  they  will  desire  also  to  pos¬ 
sess  the 

Wood-sawing  Machine  for  Cutting  Fuel ,  which 
you  have  represented,  and  ought  to  have  given 
the  price,  and  whether  it  could  be  purchased  at 
your  warehouse. 

Pruning  and  Budding  Knives. — These  are  not 
altogether  for  use  of  boys — unfortunately,  I  have 
none — for  daughter  Mary,  now  leaning  upon  fa¬ 
ther’s  shoulder  says  she  will  try  her  hand  next 
season,  at  budding  and  grafting,  if  I  will  get  a 
set.  So  you  may  put  them  in  the  horticultural 
toolchest  I  ordered  last  week. 

Cattle  Shows  and  Fairs. — How  much  these  are 
on  the  increase !  The  idea  of  trying  to  have 
them  held  one  after  another  and  interchanging 
visits  is  a  good  one. 

Education  of  Farmers. — A  short  paragraph,  full 
of  inconsistances.  Farmers  do  not  “  often  com¬ 
plain  of  want  of  education  in  themselves” — 
they  think  they  know  enough,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  employ  their  leisure 
time  in  mental  improvement. 

Chemistry  for  Girls. — Why  not  for  men  and 
boys  and  women,  too  ?  It  is  a  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion,  that  would  not  be  greatly  to  their  disad¬ 
vantage.  The  article  in  question  has  given  no 
little  information  to  your  Reviewer. 


Mouldy  Beans  may  be  restored  and  made 
fit  for  use,  if  not  very  bad,  by  rinsing  well  in 
hot  water  and  carefully  drying.  Mouldy  corn 
or  peas  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


A  DAY  IN  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Harlem  Railroad,  I  was  enabled,  or  rather 
induced  to  make  a  little  excursion  upon  this 
great  city  artery — a  proper  term,  for  it  keeps 
up  the  circulation  between  town  and  country — 
and  take  a  few  notes  for  the  benefit  of  my  read¬ 
ers.  The  cars  start  from  the  City  Hall,  several 
times  a-day  and  are  taken  by  horses  through  the 
thickly-settled  streets,  occupying  about  half  an 
hour;  then  by  steam  at  a  very  moderate  rate, 
owing  to  the  numerous  stoppages  at  a  great 
number  of  growing  villages  along  the  line  of 
this  road.  I  noticed  the  singular  fact,  that  these 
country  residences  are  mainly  supplied  with 
marketing  from  the  city,  instead  of  their  own 
vicinity. 

This  road  is  well  conducted,  and  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  country  through  which  it  is  lo¬ 
cated.  The  freight  upon  milk,  alone,  this  year, 
will  exceed  $40,000.  It  was  over  $5,000  in  the 
month  of  July — some  days  $200 — Think  of  that, 
unimproving  generation ! 

What  would  have  thought  the  old  settlers  of 
’76 — if  they  had  been  solemnly  assured  that  the 
time  would  come  to  their  children,  when  the 
matutinal  milkmaid  should  send  her  rich  pro¬ 
duct,  warm  from  the  cow,  to  the  city,  fifty  miles 
distant,  to  be  used  for  breakfast  the  same  morn¬ 
ing  ;  while  the  messenger  who  carried  it  thith¬ 
er,  should  return  again  for  dinner.  What 
would  have  said  Rip  Van  Winkle,  if  his  sleep 
had  been  prolonged  till  the  whistle  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  had  waked  him  to  new  life  ?  He  would 
not  have  been  much  more  astonished,  than  some 
of  the  ancient  and  unbelieving  denizens  of  the 
old  shingle  houses  among  the  hills  of  West¬ 
chester.  But  the  miracle  has  been  accomplish¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  course  of  cultivation  chang¬ 
ed,  for  the  tillable  land  has  increased  in  value — 
and  now  every  article  of  produce — everything 
valuable  can  be  sent  and  daily  sold  in  the  city, 
and  the  owner  lie  down  at  night  again  in  his 
own  house,  with  the  money  under  his  pillow. 

The  great  part  of  this  county  is  composed  of 
stony  hills,  more  fit  for  pasturage  than  any 
other  porpose.  Milk  is  the  most  profitable  arti¬ 
cle  that  can  be  produced.  The  dairyman  gets 
two  cents  a  quart,  delivered  in  tin  cans  at  any 
of  the  frequent  railroad  stations.  Cows  yield 
an  annual  average  income  of  about  $30  per 
head.  Cattle  are  driven  from  the  west,  every 
year  and  fatted  here ;  and  sheep  would  be,  if  it 
were  not  from  the  fact  that  farmers  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  keeping  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  terrible  destruction  among  them 
by  dogs. 
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GOOSE  AND  DUCK  PASTURE. 


It  was  proposed  in  the  agricultural  society  of 
this  county  to  petition  the  legislature,  for  a  law 
to  levy  a  general  tax  upon  dogs  to  pay  for  the 
sheep  destroyed.  Goveneur  Morris  rpoved  to 
amend  the  motion,  reverse  the  order,  and  tax 
the  sheep  to  support  the  dogs ;  as  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
ty  were  more  in  love  with  dog  meat  than  with 
mutton.  He  had  tried  to  keep  sheep  enough  to 
furnish  his  own  table,  but  found  that  he  could 
not  do  it  unless  he  took  them  into  his  own  bed 
room  every  night.  And  even  that  would  not 
save  them ;  for  they  are  frequently  attacked  in 
open  day,  in  some  secluded  pasture.  It  is  a 
pity  that  every  one  who  keeps  a  sheep-killing 
cur,  is  not  obliged  to  eat  him.  Young  calves, 
too,  are  often  destroyed  by  these  intolerable 
pests  of  the  Westchester  farmer. 

Much  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  suita- 
able  for  fruit  culture,  and  would  be  exten¬ 
sively  planted  in  orchards  of  choice  fruit  for 
the  city  market,  except  for  the  reason  given  at 
length  in  another  article.  But  now,  who  will 
plant  an  orchard  when  he  knows  the  fruit  will 
be  all  stolen?  Or  who  will  buy  a  flock  of 
sheep  to  graze  his  rocky  hills,  although  good 
for  little  else  than  sheep  walks,  when  he  knows 
one  half  of  them,  at  least,  will  go  to  the  dogs, 
instead  of  the  butcher. 

I  enjoyed  a  long  ride  with  an  enterprising 
young  farmer,  through  the  winding  crooked 
roads,  and  over  the  granite  hills,  and  saw  much 
more  to  interest  my  mind  than  I  can  now  relate. 
Everything  has  an  ancient,  and  I  must  say  rath¬ 
er  behind-thc-age  appearance.  Old-fashioned 
gambrel-roofed  farm  houses;  old  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  covered  with  an  old  mossy  coat;  old 
mossy  wells,  with  old  iron-bound  buckets ;  old 
willow  trees  overhanging  the  old  spring  house, 
from  whence  the  same  little  rill  has  trickled 
down  among  the  old  grey  granite  rocks,  through 
long  centuries  of  old  time.  Old  stone  walls 
meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  to  mark  where  once 
was  perhaps  a  fence ;  where  now  is  an  unsight¬ 
ly  line  of  stones,  greatly  in  the  way  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  would  serve  a  far  better  purpose  if 
buried  beneath  the  surface  to  act  as  under¬ 
drains,  than  they  do  in  their  present  position. 
Much  of  the  land  is  of  a  character  that  would 
be  benefited  by  such  a  disposition  of  the  sur¬ 
face  stones,  which,  in  many  cases,  have  been 
laid  into  walls,  just  to  get  them,  out  of  the  way. 
Do  farmers  ever  think  how  much  walls  are  in 
the  way ;  or  how  much  land  they  now  occupy  ? 
I  noticed  upon  one  farm,  five  contiguous  lots, 
not  one  of  which  contained  an  acre,  surround¬ 
ed  by  heavy  stone  walls ;  and  the  remainder  of 


the  farm  was  divided  into  inclosures  of  four  or 
five  acres  each.  Probably  one  tenth  of  the  land 
was  thus  lost  to  cultivation,  besides  the  loss  of 
time  in  annual  repairs,  and  keeping  them  clear 
of  bushes.  Close  as  this  county  is  to  the  city, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet 
caught  the  infecting  spirit  of  improvement, 
which  is  now  animating  the  age,  and  fulfiling 
that  prophecy  which  says,  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight,  and  rough  places  smooth.  But 
the  time  is  speedily  coming  when  old  prejudices 
must  give  way. 

This  is  a  reading  age.  The  young  farmers  of 
Westchester  are  beginning  to  take  cheap  facili¬ 
ties  of  obtaining  practical  and  scientific  agri¬ 
cultural  information.  Many  of  them  will  ob¬ 
tain  and  read  this  journal  the  present  year.  I 
hope  we  may  have  many  a  pleasant  evening 
together.  Solon  Robinson. 

New  York ,  November ,  1850. 


GOOSE  AND  DUCK  PASTURE. 

I  reside  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  land  is 
poor  and  rocky,  but  abounds  in  marshes  and 
ponds.  The  soil  is  either  too  thin,  or  too  stony, 
or  too  wet  to  cultivate  to  any  advantage ;  and 
yet,  I  cannot  afford  to  let  it  lie  idle.  I  have 
tried  cattle  feeding  on  it  without  any  advantage ; 
sheep  have  done  better,  still  not  quite  well 
enough ;  I  am  therefore,  of  opinion,  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  turn  it  to  a  large  goose 
and  duck  pasture.  What  is  your  opinion  on 
the  subject  ?  Will  it  pay  ? 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  after  the  goslings  get  the 
pin  feathers  on  their  wings,  they  could  find 
a  good  living  on  the  pasture,  and  in  the  ponds; 
and  as  for  the  ducks,  there  is  any  quantity  of 
grubs,  tadpoles,  grass  roots,  and  other  matter, 
for  them  to  feed  upon  all  summer.  I  am  sure 
they  would  do  well,  but  am  not  so  confident 
about  the  geese,  or  more  properly  the  goslings. 
Please  to  advise  me.  Inquirer. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  our  correspondent 
would  do  well  to  stock  his  rough  lands  with 
geese  and  sheep.  Large  quantities  of  poor 
heathy  land  is  thus  devoted  to  them  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  A  sheep  will 
get  a  living  where  a  bullock  would  starve  ;  and 
a  goose  would  find  sufficient  pasture  where  a 
sheep  could  not  exist.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  just  such  land  within  sixty  miles  of 
this  city,  as  our  correspondent  speaks  of,  all  of 
which  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  goose  pas¬ 
ture,  and  thus  cheeply  supply  our  markets  with 
fat,  luscious  roasters. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  QUAIL. 

When  wild,  the  quail  is  found  throughout  the 
eastern  continent.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Europe  in  May,  and  taking  its  departure 
at  the  end  of  September.  It  feeds  on  wheat 
and  other  corn,  rape  seed,  millet,  hemp  seed, 
and  the  like.  It  also  eats  green  vegetables,  as 
well  as  insects,  and  particularly  ants’  eggs. 

In  the  house,  it  is  fed  on  the  same  food,  ad¬ 
ding  bread,  barley  meal,  mixed  with  milk,  and 
occasionally  salad  or  cabbage,  chopped  up 
small,  and,  that  it  may  want  nothing  to  keep  it 
in  health,  plenty  of  river  sand  for  it  to  roll  in 
and  peck  up  grains,  which  assist  its  digestion ; 
but  this  sand  must  be  damp  ;  for  if  dry,  it  will 
not  touch  it.  It  drinks  a  great  deal,  and  the 
water,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  persons, 
should  be  clear,  and  never  turbid.  It  moults 
twice  in  the  year,  once  in  autumn,  and  again  in 
spring ;  it  then  requires  river  sand,  and  greater 
attention  than  at  other  times. 


The  quail  breeds  very  late,  never  before  July. 
Its  nest,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  is  a  hole  scratched 
in  the  earth,  in  which  it  lays  from  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  bluish-white  eggs,  with  large  brown  spots. 
These  are  hatched  after  three  weeks’  incubation. 
The  young  ones,  all  hairy,  follow  the  mother 
the  moment  they  leave  the  shell.  Their  feath¬ 
ers  grow  quickly;  for  in  the  autumn,  they  are 
able  to  depart  with  her  to  the  southern  coun¬ 
tries.  The  males  are  so  ardent,  that  if  one  is 
placed  in  a  room  with  a  female,  he  will  pursue 
her  immediately  with  extraordinary  eagerness, 
tearing  off  her  feathers  if  she  resists  in  the 
least ;  he  is  less  violent  if  he  has  been  in  the 
same  room  with  her  during  the  year.  The  fe¬ 
male,  in  this  case,  lays  a  great  many  eggs,  but 


rarely  sits  on  them :  yet,  if  young  ones  are 
brought  her  from  the  fields,  she  eagerly  receives 
them  under  her  wings,  and  becomes  a  very 
affectionate  mother  to  them.  The  young  must 
be  fed  on  eggs,  boiled  hard  and  cut  small,  but 
the  best  way  ps  to  take  the  mother  with  the 
covey,  which  may  be  done  with  a  net.  She 
watches  over  them  attentively,  and  they  are 
more  easily  reared.  During  the  first  year,  one 
would  think  that  all  in  the  covey  were  females, 
the  males  resemble  them  so  much,  particularly 
before  the  brown  shows  itself  on  the  throat. 

The  adult  female,  however,  differs  very  sen¬ 
sibly  from  the  male;  her  throat  is  white,  and 
her  breast  paler,  and  spotted  with  black,  like 
that  of  the  throat.  In  the  house,  if  allowed  to 
range,  its  gentleness,  neatness,  and  peculiar  mo¬ 
tions  are  seen  to  advantage  ;  but  it  is  often  kept 
in  a  cage  of  the  following  make : — - 

A  small  box,  two  feet  long,  one  foot  deep,  and 
four  high,  of  any  shape  which  is  preferred  ;  in 
this,  are  left  two  or  three  openings,  one  for 
drinking  at,  the  other  to  give  light.;  be¬ 
sides  this,  all  is  dark ;  the  bottom  is  a 
drawer,  which  should  be  covered  with 
sand,  and  have  a  seed  drawer  at  one 
end;  the  top  is  of  green  cloth;  for  as 
the  quail  often  springs  up,  it  would  hurt 
itself  were  it  of  wood.  The  case  should 
be  suspended  during  the  summer,  outside 
the  window ;  for  the  quail  sings  much 
more  when  confined  in  this  manner  than 
if  allowed  to  range  the  room,  where  there 
are  many  things  to  call  off  its  attention 
from  its  song.  This  bird  never  sings 
when  left  to  run  about  in  a  light  room, 
except  in  the  night,  but  continually  when 
in  a  darkened  cage. — Browne's  American 
Bird  Fancier. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  entirely  different  bird 
from  the  one  known  in  New  England  as  the 
quail,  which  is  the  same  bird  known  as  the 
partridge,  in  Kentucky  and  other  states.  The 
name  is  a  very  vague  one,  for  it  is  applied  in 
different  countries,  to  more  than  twenty  differ¬ 
ent  species.  The  one  described  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  article,  is  unknown  in  America,  unless  some 
specimens  turned  -loose  by  Audubon,  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  some' twenty  years 
ago,  have  propagated  their  species  in  the  forests 
of  that  state. 

In  Europe,  this  species  is  the  most  common  of 
wild  poultry  kept  in  the  house.  If  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  becoming  naturalised  in  this- country,  this 
bird  is  worthy  of  the  sa  me  object  with  us. 


The  Quail. — Fig.  6. 
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SMALL  FARMS. 

There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  the  New- 
England  states,  varying  in  size  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  acres,  upon  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  not  only  live,  but  are  well-to- 
do  in  the  world,  and  have  reared  large  families 
in  comfort  and  prosperity.  It  is  true,  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  want  of  room  to  work,  have  to  go  to 
contriving ,  and  it  is  this  necessity  that  has  tilled 
the  whole  country  with  Yankee  contrivances  of 
all  kinds,  from  a  basswood  pumpkin  seed  to  a 
steam  engine. 

One  of  the  greatest  crops  of  the  diminutive 
farms,  is,  that  inventive  genius  which  character¬ 
ises  the  whole  nation.  No  Yankee  clock  ever 
run  with  more  regularity  than  the  whole  of  the 
operations  connected  with  some  of  the  small 
farmers.  Look  at  their  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
sheep,  geese,  ducks,  and  chickens.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  unmistakable  thrift  about  every¬ 
thing  animate  and  inanimate,  upon  some  of 
these  places.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  occupants 
work  with  the  same  old-fashioned  tools  their 
fathers  did,  and  follow  all  the  same  time-honor¬ 
ed  practices ;  but  the  next  generation  will  be 
more  alive  to  the  spirit  of  improvement 

STEALING-  FRUIT. 

In  a  late  conversation  with  an  intelligent 
farmer  of  Westchester  county,  we  recommend¬ 
ed  the  raising  of  fruit,  upon  the  rocky  hill  sides 
of  the  region  north  of  this  city,  as  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  cultivation  that  could  be 
adopted ;  the  New-York  market  being  so  easily 
approached  by  two  rivers  and  three  railroads, 
that  intersect  this  county.  His  reply  aston¬ 
ished  us  in  no  small  degree.  He  said:  “unless 
a  great  change  is  soon  effected,  farmers  will  be 
obliged  to  abandon  the  orchards  now  growing, 
and  put  the  land  into  grass;  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  robbery,  that  is  carried  on  by 
hordes  of  idle  vagrants,  everywhere  within 
reach  of  New  York,  who  not  only  plunder  nuts, 
berries,  and  fruits,  growing  wild,  but  actually 
enter  the  orchards  in  gangs,  in  open  day,  strip 
the  trees,  and  carry  off  the  fruit  by  baskets  and 
bags;  and  if ,  interfered  with,  they  are  boldly 
insulting,  and  sometimes  show  fight,  rather  than 
give  up  their  booty.  Even  corn,  potato  and  tur¬ 
nip  fields  are  invaded,  and  the  produce  carried 
off  by  the  wagon  load.  This  kind  of  stealing 
is  generally  done  in  the  night ;  but  Sunday  is 
the  great  day  for  robbing  orchards ;  not  only 
depriving  the  owner  of  his  fruit,  but  destroying 
all  the  enjoyments  of  a  quiet  Sabbath  day’s  rest 
or  worship. 

It  is  due  to  American  character  to  say,  that  a 


large  share  of  these  intolerable  thieves  are  for¬ 
eigners,  mostly  Germans  of  the  very  lowest 
grade,  perfectly  lawless,  and  utterly  heedless  of 
the  right  ownership  of  anything  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon  ;  acting  upon  the  principle  that 
this  is  a  free  country,  and  actually  arguing  that 
every  one  has  a  right  to  a  free  distribution  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  If  the  nuisance  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  for  the  next  five  years  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  last,  all  fruit  cultivation  will  of 
necessity  be  abandoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  ;  and  it  will  become  a  question  with  farmers 
whether  railroads  are  not  a  greater  curse  than 
blessing ;  as  they  afford  facilities  to  such  vast 
numbers  of  petty  thieves  from  the  city,  to 
penetrate  the  country  and  carry  off  all  the  mar¬ 
ketable  produce  that  would  otherwise  be  sent 
forward  by  these  lines  of  easy  communication; 
thereby  making  the  land  more  valuable,  induc¬ 
ing  better  cultivation,  and  greatly  enhancing 
the  happiness  of  our  rural  population. 


COLD,  OR  CATARRH  IN  SHEEP. 

Flock  masters  should  take  particular  care  of 
their  sheep  when  affected  with  a  cold  during 
the  winter  months ;  for  if  neglected,  it  frequent¬ 
ly  becomes  so  deeply  seated  as  to  be  incurable, 
and  ends  in  phthisis,  or  consumption.  The  best 
remedy  for  a  cold  is,  first,  place  your  sheep  in  a 
well-ventilated,dry  stable,  comfortably  littered ; 
and  second,  give  it  any  slightly  purging  medi¬ 
cine,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  hay,  and  a 
bran  mash,  one  fifth  of  which  should  be  oil 
meal.  Colds,  or  catarrhs,  are  not  only  epidemic 
but  endemic;  be  careful,  therefore,  where  you 
winter  your  sheep,  that  there  be  no  predispos¬ 
ing  cause  in  their  locality ;  and  when  they  are 
attacked,  remove  them  instantly  from  the  flock. 
By  following  these  precautions,  and  keeping 
them  well  fed,  sheltered,  aired,  watered,  and 
salted,  one  may  bid  defiance  to  disease  among 
his  flocks. 


Connecticut  Tobacco. — The  growing  and 
manufacturing  of  this  crop,  in  the  Connecticut- 
River  Valley,  has  become  a  great  business. 
At  Suffield,  there  are  some  thirty  cigar  facto¬ 
ries,  at  which  150  persons,  at  least,  are  employ¬ 
ed.  These  hands  will  average  2,000  cigars  a 
week,  making  15,600,000  a-year,  in  one  town. 
Most  of  them  are  made  of  domestic  tobacco. 
Some  of  the  best,  with  Cuba  wrappers,  are  sold 
for  real  Spanish  imported.  Many  a  New-York 
dandy,  while  puffing  his  three-for-a-shilling ,  real 
regalias ,  is  unwittingly  contributing  to  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  interests  of  old  Connecticut. 


ladies’  department. 
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Cabins’  ©apartment 

The  accompanying  is  a  sketch  of 
a  pot  I  have  had  made  for  layering- 
in,  &c.  There  are  two  openings 
opposite  each  other,  with  a  notch  on 

-  one  side  of  each  to  hold  the  branch, 

on  the  right  of  one  opening,  and  the  left  of  the 
other.  These  pots  may  be  raised  on  stakes, 
and  fixed  with  wires  to  enable  the  amateur  to 
propagate  any  favorite  standard  rose,  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  on  its  own  roots,  which  insures  against 
loss  of  the  particular  kind ;  few  roses  on  their 
own  foundations  being  destroyed  by  our  win¬ 
ters,  although  budded  varieties  frequently  per¬ 
ish.  I  have  not  seen  any  similar  pots,  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  idea  to  be  new,  but  it  may  not  be  so. — 
Gardners ’  Chronicle. 


Fancy  Biscuits. — Reduce  one  pound  of 
blanched  almonds  to  powder,  and  moisten  with 
orange-flower  water  until  you  have  a  smooth 
paste ;  add  a  little  fine  flour  and  mix  well,  and 
then  place  in  a  pan  over  a  slow  fire ;  stir  the 
mass  constantly  to  prevent  burning,  until  it  be¬ 
comes  hard  enough  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers ; 
then  mould  it  into  various  sorts  of  fancy  shapes. 
Now  make  an  icing  of  various  colors  and  dip 
your  forms  to  suit  color  and  taste,  and  set 
them  upon  a  clean  sieve  to  dry.  You  may 
make  them  still  more  fanciful,  by  strewing 
over  them  different-colored  pistachio  nuts.  To 
be  served  with  nuts  and  cakes,  at  evening  par¬ 
ties,  or  any  other  extraordinary  occasion. 


Coloring  Green  Tea. — Large  portions  of  the 
tea  imported  under  the  name  of  green ,  are  made 
so  by  throwing  into  the  pans  at  the  last  heating 
of  the  leaves,  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  in¬ 
digo  and  gypsum ,  in  proportion  of  three  of  the 
former  to  four  of  the  latter.  For  every  100  lbs 
of  green  tea  used,  the  consumer  will  swallow 
from  8  to  12  oz.  of  the  latter.  But  the  same 
persons  who  will  exclaim  against  the  celestials 
for  munching  rats,  cats,  and  bow-wows,  will 
swallow  indigo  and  gypsum,  or  what  is  much 
worse,  prussic  acid  or  verdigris,  both  deadly 
poisons,  and  which  are  furnished  us  outside 
barbarians,  simply  because  our  market  demands 
it,  as  it  did  annattoed  cheese  a  few  years  since. 


Alum  Whey,  made  by  boiling  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  alum  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  strained,  is 
a  good  medicine  for  bowel  complaints  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Give  a  wine-glass  ful  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 


Preserving  Wild  Fowl. — Remove  the  intes¬ 
tines  carefully,  and  wipe  out  all  the  blood  with 
an  old  soft  towel,  until  the  flesh  is  quite  dry; 
then  dust  flour  over  the  inside,  and  scatter  two 
or  three  drops  of  creosote  upon  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper,  and  put  that  in  and  tie  the  bird 
up  tight  in  another  piece  of  similar  paper,  upon 
which  put  a  few  drops  more  creosote;  then 
hang  up  each  carcass,  separate,  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  and  it  will  keep  sweet  for  a  long  time. 
Never  remove  the  feathers  from  a  bird  you 
wish  to  preserve. 


Almond  Flavor  for  Pastry,  &c. — Dissolve 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  in  one  pint  of  spir¬ 
its  of  wine,  and  use  one  drop  to  a  pound  of 
dough.  It  is  powerful  and  poisonous,  but  not 
injurious  in  small  quantities,  and  imparts  a 
pleasant  flavor. 

Almond  paste  is  often  adulterated.  Every 
lady  can  make  her  own  by  beating  the  almonds 
into  a  smooth  paste,  in  a  mortar  and  then  adding 
white  of  eggs  and  rose  water,  with  half  as  much 
spirits  of  wine,  to  give  the  mass  a  proper  con¬ 
sistency.  It  is  a  harmless  cosmetic  when  made 
in  this  way,  and  very  useful  to  prevent  chapped 
hands. 


To  Make  Blanc. — Grate  1  lb.  old  dry  bacon, 
and  add  1  lb.  beef  suet,  lb.  of  butter,  two  lem¬ 
ons,  two  carrots  cut  into  dice-sized  cubes,  three 
or  four  chopped  onions,  and  just  water  enough 
to  make  a  stew ;  boil  about  an  hour.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  to  add  a  little  boiled  rice  on  dishing  up,  if 
there  is  much  water  remaining  uriabsorbed. 

A  Valuable  Cement  for  Household  Use. — 
Take  new  milk,  half  a  pint,  and  curdle  with 
sharp  vinegar ;  separate  the  whey  and  mix  with 
the  curd,  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  beat  well ;  add 
fine  quicklime,  and  mix  till  you  have  a  ductile 
paste  or  putty.  It  will  stop  cracks,  and  is  fire 
and  water  proof. 


Egg  BiscuiTs.--Beat  separately  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs ;  mix,  and  add  1£  lbs.  of 
powdered  white  sugar ;  whisk  all  into  bubbles* 
add  1  lb.  of  flour  and  the  grated  rinds  of  two 
lemons.  Fill  buttered  tin  molds;  grate  sugar 
on  top ;  bake  one  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 

- - 

To  Remove  Grease  Spots  from  Furniture, 
Wood,  or  Marble. — Make  a  paste  with  Fuller’s 
earth,  soft  soap,  and  pearlash,  and  spread  over 
the  spot,  and  let  it  dry  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  wash  off  the  paste. 
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Jorrign  Agricultural  IKzm. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  our  foreign  journals  to  the  16th 
of  November. 

Markets. — Ashes,  dull.  Cotton  has  rallied,  and  is 
\d.  per  pound,  higher.  Flour,  firm.  Beef  and  Doric, 
inactive.  Lard,  an  advance  of  Is.  per  cwt.  Wool, 
firm,  -with  a  light  stock  on  hand. 

Soiling. — At  the  East  Berwickshire  Farmer’s  Club, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  after  a  full  discusion,  that 
soiling  is  preferable  to  grazing  in  the  fields. 

Trimming  Box  Borders. — This  is  now  done  with  a 
sharp  scythe.  First,  cut  the  top  quite  level,  with  the 
scythe  or  shears ;  then  draw  a  line  through  the  centre  to 
serve  as  a  guide — the  trimmer  stands  upright,  and  by 
short  quick  jerks,  cuts  off  all  the  lateral  branches  at  a 
given  number  of  inches  from  the  line.  A  smart  hand 
will  trim  a  mile  a-day. 

Sale  of  Shorthorns. — At  Mr.  Colvin’s  sale  of  short¬ 
horns,  at  Monkham’s  Hall,  near  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex, 
on  Thursday  last,  sixty-seven  head,  comprising  bulls, 
cows,  and  calves,  fetched  the  large  sum  of  £2,038  17s. 
averaging  £30  7s.  ($150)  each.  Mr.  Henry  Stafford, 
the  editor  of  the  Herd  Book,  was  the  auctioneer. 

Removal  of  Subdivision  Fences. — This  subject  is  now 
warmly  discussed  in  the  English  Agricultural  periodi¬ 
cals.  One  writer  says :  Where  the  smallness  of  the 
fields,  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  the  enormous 
mounds,  with  all  their  accompaniments  of  large  tim¬ 
ber,  brushwood,  and  weeds,  is  considered,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  wholesale  removal  is  necessary  to  profitable 
culture. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ashes. — A  writer  in  the  North-Brit- 
ili  Agriculturist,  contends  that  coal  ashes  rank  very 
ow  as  a  chemical  meliorator  of  earth  and  soils.  Wood 
ashes,  according  to  Liebig,  are  of  far  more  value.  We 
agree  with  the  author  and  the  chemist  in  their  estimate 
of  the  value  of  coal  and  wood  ashes,  and  so  will  our 
friends  beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  there  is  more  wood 
to  spare  for  making  ashes  than  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Soot  is  more  favorably  reported  of ;  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  it  is  given,  and  a  report  of  the  results  as  a 
manure  in  raising  potatoes  appears  favorable.  Soot 
is  one  of  those  manures  which  acts  rapidly  on  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  but  it  seems  of  too  volatile  a  nature  to  last  long 
as  a  manure  in  the  soil.  From  our  own  experience, 
we  would  say  that,  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  bushels  of 
soot  an  acre,  as  good  a  return  of  potatoes  might  be  ob¬ 
tained,  where  the  soil  was  not  in  an  exhausted  state, 
as  with  from  15  to  20  tons  of  farmyard  manure. 
Green  broom  tops,  as  we  have  formerly  stated,  we 
have  found  to  be  much  superior  to  either,  in  raising 
potatoes. 

Adulteration  of  Guano. — In  the  same  paper,  the  edi¬ 
tor  says :  In  the  article  of  guano  there  is  much  adulter¬ 
ation  to  be  met  with  ;  it  were  well  if  some  simple, 
but  efficient  method  of  detecting  such  adulteration  were 
found  out  and  published,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
every  farmeT  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of  the 
article.  This,  we  think,  might  be  accomplished  by  the 


society’s  chemist,  and  made  public  through  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  of  the  country.  This  might  put  an  end  to 
the  nefarious  trade  of  adulterating,  and  of  making  the 
farmer  pay  nearly  double  price  for  an  article  which  he 
now  feels  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  his  operations. 
Could  not  this  be  profitably  made  a  question  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  some  of  the  coming  monthly  meetings  ?  Few 
questions  can  be  of  more  importance  at  this  time  to  the 
honest  farmer.  We  shall  most  gladly  receive  and  in 
sert  any  hints  that  may  be  useful  on  this  subject  -from 
our  chemical  readers  or  correspondents,  and  thus  join  in 
a  warfare  against  the  too  prevalent  modern  custom  of 
adulterating  goods. 

Agricultural  Discussions. — At  one  of  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Highland  Society,  Mr.  Hope,  said :  If 
we  expect  to  be  made  wiser  by  hearing  the  experience 
of  others,  we  should  also  be  willing  to  communicate  our 
own  opinions.  I  have  great  hopes  that  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  same  frank,  easy,  mutual  exchange  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  practices,  with  comparisons  of  different  modes 
of  agricultural  management,  will  not  only  be  of  great 
advantage  to  those  who  participate  in  these  discussions, 
but  also  to  the  country  at  large.  As  a  farmer,  I  shall 
positively  be  ashamed  of  my  order,  if  we  do  not  profit 
by  the  advantages  we  now  possess  in  our  numerous  or¬ 
ganisations  and  journals,  to  gather  information  as  if, 
were,  into  a  focus,  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  remarks  of  this  very 
sensible  Scocth  farmer,  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
this  country  as  to  that.  By  discussion  and  study,  and 
enlightening  the  mind,  our  original  ideas  may  be  con¬ 
firmed,  or  entirely  swept  away,  and  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  adopted.  The  Scotch  farmers  do  not  sit  down, 
like  thousands  in  this  country,  content  that  they  know  all 
about  farming  now,  but  they  open  their  minds  to  inquiry 
and  an  earnest  desire,  if  there  is  any  better  system  than 
the  one  they  are  following,  to  find  it  out,  adopt,  and 
enjoy  its  benefits. 

Quantity  of  Seed  Wheat  per  Acre  in  Scotland. — One 
of  the  speakers  at  the  same  meeting  said  his  practice 
was  to  sow  two  bushels  at  first ;  increasing  to  two  and 
a  half  late  in  the  season ;  altogether  by  drill  machines, 
which  he  considered  preferable  to  broadcast,  because  it 
allowed  of  spring  hoeing  the  crop,  a  very  great  ad 
vantage. 

Sale  of  Devon  Cattle. — The  sale  of  the  celebrated 
Devon  stock  of  Mr.  Matthew  Paul,  of  Compton  Paunce- 
foot,  attraced  an  immense  concourse  of  gentlemen, 
farmers,  and  others,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  on 
Tuesday  last.  We  understand  that  a  portion  of  the 
stock  was  purchased  for  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851. 
The  following  were  the  prices  obtained  : — Four-year- 
old  bull,  £.40 ;  bull  calf,  £.20  ,10s.;  do  £12  10s.;  do. 
£12  ;  and  four  do.,  £10  each.  Dairy  cows,  in  calf,  £47’ 
£40,  £35,  £24,  £23,  £20,  and  down  to  £11  10s.;  the 
whole  forty-four  averaging  about  £17  10s  each* 

Three-year-old  heifers,  in  calf,  £19,  £15  £12,  £11  each} 
and  downwards.  Three  year-old  heifers,  barren,  £80 
per  pair;  and  £18  10s.,  £18,  and  £16,  each.  Year¬ 
ling  heifers,  in  calf,  £24  per  pair. 
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To  Subscribers. — The  last  number  of  the  ninth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Agriculturist  is  before  you.  Have  we  ful¬ 
filled  the  promise  that  it  should  equal,  if  not  exceed  in 
value,  any  of  those  previously  published  ?  If  so,  then 
it  is  worthy  of  your  patronage ;  for  it  contains  more 
matter  that  is  interesting  to  the  farmer,  planter,  gar¬ 
dener,  and  mechanic — to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand 
valuable  household  items  of  information — than  can  be 
had  for  the  same  amount  of  money  in  any  other  form, 
even  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature. 

The  tenth  volume  we  intend  to  make  still  more  valu¬ 
able  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  urging 
you  to  continue  to  read,  because  we  know  you  will  de¬ 
rive  information,  useful  to  you  in  nearly  all  the  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits  of  life.  Is  it  not  your  duty,  in  doing  to 
others  as  you  would  be  done  by,  to  urge  your  friends 
to  participate  in  its  advantages  and  become  subscri¬ 
bers  also  to  this  paper  ?  Are  we  not  fairly  entitled  to 
compensation  for  our  labor?  The  price  of  a  single 
subscription  is  nothing  to  you ;  but  ten  thousand  are 
something  to  us,  for  it  takes  nearly  that  number  to  pay 
expenses.  Ho  agricultural  paper  in  the  United  States 
expends  money  so  freely  as  the  Agriculturist  has  done 
to  obtain  valuable  and  interesting  information,  and  fur¬ 
nish  embellishments  for  every  number  of  the  paper. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  editors  to  make  a  paper  valua¬ 
ble,  we  need  only  point  to  their  previous  works.  Our 
correspondents  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  equal 
at  least,  to  those  of  any  other  journal  of  the  same, 
character. 

Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all 
our  readers,  has  made  several  long  and  expensive  jour¬ 
neys  through  the  United  States,  to  collect  information 
exclusively  for  this  work ;  and  before  this  article  reach¬ 
es  our  subscribers,  he  will  be  on  his  way  to  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  for  the 
same  purpose.  To  defray  all  these  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses,  we  must  have  subscribers.  If  “  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire do  not  only  what  is  due  from 
yourselves,  but  persuade  your  neighbors  and  friends 
also,  not  to  withold  from  themselves,  their  children,  and 
household,  information  of  inestimable  importance  to 
them.  << 

The  Fair  of  the  American  Institute. — Our  intended 
notice  of  this  annual  exhibition  of  American  industry 
is  crowded  out  by  other  matter.  The  number  of  visit¬ 
ors  was  greater  this  year  than  upon  any  previous  one. 
We  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  correctly  the  amount 
of  money  received  for  tickets — $21,088,  which,  upon 
the  usual  ratio  of  calculation  for  free  admission,  will 
give  320,000,  for  the  number  that  must  have  visited 
the  fair  at  Castle  Garden  during  the  three  weeks  it 
was  open.  The  advantage  exhibitors  gain  by  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  their  business 
among  such  a  vast  number  of  persons,  and  perhaps, 
getting  orders  for  goods,  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable 
importance. 


Excursion  Tickets  to  the  World’s  Exhibition. — 
The  house  of  G.  W.  McHenry  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 
will  issue  cabin -passage  certificates  for  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  to  take  place  in  London  next  year.  The 
tickets  for  the  excursion  to  Liverpool  and  back  are  to 
be  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  $100,  including  every¬ 
thing  but  wines  and  liquors.  The  trips  will  commence 
with  the  packet  ship  Mary  Pleasants,  to  sail  on  the  15th 
of  March  next. 

The  American  Agricultural  Book  Publisher. — 
C.  M.  Saxton,  the  publisher  of  this  paper,  123  Fulton 
st.,  (up  stairs,)  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the 
above  appellation  ;  for  he  has  already  published  more 
agricultural  works  than  any  other  man  in  America,  and 
will  greatly  increase  the  number  during  the  present 
year.  Among  those  lately  published,  is 

Johnston’s  Lectures  on  the  general  relations  which 
science  bears  to  Practical  Agriculture.  Price,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  7  5  cts.;  in  paper  covers  for 
mailing,  50  cts. 

But  the  cheapest  valuable  agricultural  work  ever 
published  in  this  country,  is  that  entitled  Lectures  on 
the  Applications  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  to  Ag¬ 
riculture  ;  by  the  same  author,  (Prof.  Jas.  F.  W.  Johns¬ 
ton,  of  England, )  an  octavo  volume  of  700  pages,  for 
one  dollar  in  paper  covers,  or  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
bound.  This  work  can  be  sent  all  over  the  United 
States  in  paper  covers  by  mail,  for  about  20  cts.,  pos¬ 
tage.  Its  cheapness  and  great  value  should  induce  ev¬ 
ery  farmer  in  America  to  obtain  a  copy  without  delay. 

Valuable  Work  How  in  Press. — Mr.  Saxton  is  re¬ 
publishing  the  great  work  of  Youatt  &  Martin  on 
Cattle,  with  all  the  original  engravings  ;  and  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  reliable  veterinary  information  of 
England  and  France  ;  together  with  a  treatise  on  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  the  management  of  the  dairy ;  and 
many  other  matters  of  interest  to  stock  breeders.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  the  work  more  valuable,  the 
publisher  has  employed  Mr.  Stevens,  well  known  in  this 
country  as  an  importer  of  cattle  and  scientific  breeder, 
to  edit  the  work,  and  adapt  it  to  the  United  States. 

East-India  Pumpkins,  from  the  garden  and  nurser¬ 
ies  of  Jacob  Hewes,  near  Leipersville,  Pa.  We  for¬ 
warded  the  above  as  directed,  except  one  we  kept  our¬ 
selves,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  quality,  and  here 
is  the  Captain’s  acknowledgement. 

Friend  Allen : — Your  note,  with  the  present  from 
friend  Hewes,  has  been  received.  These  pumpkins  are 
old  Calcutta  acquaintances  of  mine,  which  I  am  glad  to 
meet  with  in  this  country,  having  lost  the  seed,  I 
brought  from  there,  by  the  mice.  I  appreciate  these, 
not  alone  for  their  good  qualities,  but  because  it  is  the 
first  acknowledgment  I  have  ever  received  from  any 
of  your  readers  that  they  appreciate  the  labors  of 

Reviewer. 

The  Valley,  Nov.  2oth,  1850. 

P.  S.  I  shall  forward  the  seed  of  the  above  in  due 
time,  with  instructions  to  your  seedsman  to  give  one  or 
two,  only,  to  each  person  who  calls  for  garden  seeds  in 
the  spring.  This  will  give  them  a  wide  circulation. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MARI  STS — ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KeDteu)  of  tlje  Market. 

PRICES  CURRENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  3,  1850. 


ASHES,  Pot, . V  100  lbs. 

Pearl, .  “  do. 

BALE  ROPE, .  “  lb. 

BARK,  Quercitron, .  “  ton. 

BEANS,  White, .  “  bushel. 

BEESWAX,  American,  Yellow,  “  lb. 

BOLT  ROPE, .  “  “ 

BONES,  Ground, .  “  bushel. 

BRISTLES,  American, .  “  lb. 

BUTTER,  Table, .  “  “ 

Shipping, .  “  “ 

CANDLES,  Mo-uld,  Tallow, .  “  “ 

Sperm, .  “  “ 

Stearine, .  “  “ 

CHEESE, .  “  “ 

COAL,  Anthracite, .  2,000  lbs. 

CORDAGE,  American, .  “  lb. 

COTTON, .  “  “ 

( 'OTTON  BAGGING,  Am.  hemp,  “  yard. 

FEATHERS, .  “  lb. 

FLAX,  American, .  “  “ 

FLOUR,  Sour, .  “  bbl. 

Ordinary, .  “  “ 

Fancy, .  “  “ 

Buckwheat, .  “  “ 

Rye, .  “  “ 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Western, .  “  bushel. 

“  Red  and  Mixed,  “  “ 

Rye, .  “  “ 

Corn,  Northern, .  “  “ 

“  Southern, .  “  “ 

Barley, .  “  “ 

Ofits  •  •  . ^  ^ 

GUANO,  Peruvian,' . .' . . ........  2,000  lbs. 

Patagonian, .  “  do. 

1IAY,  in  Bales, .  “  100  lbs. 

HEMP,  Russia,  Clean, .  “  ton. 

American,  Water-rotted,  “  “ 

“  Dew-rotted, . .  “  “ 

HIDES,  Southern,  Dry, .  “  “ 


HORNS, . 

“  100. 

LEAD,  Pig, . 

“  100  lbs. 

Pipes  for  Pumps,  &c.,. . . 

“  lb. 

LARD, . 

«  lb. 

MEAL,  Corn, . 

“  bbl. 

MOLASSES,  New-Orleans, . 

“  gallon. 

MUSTARD,  American, . 

“  lb. 

NAVAL  STORES— Tar, . 

“  bbl. 

Pitch, . 

“  tt 

Rosin, . 

“  “ 

Turpentine,. 

it  tt 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,. 

“  gallon. 

OIL,  Linseed,  American, . 

“  “ 

Castor, . 

tt  tt 

Lard, . 

tt  tt 

OIL  CAKE, . 

“  100  lbs. 

PEAS,  Field, . 

“  bushel. 

Black-eyed, . 

u  2  u 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS, . 

“  ton. 

Ground,  in  Barrels  of  300  lbs. 

PROVISIONS— Beef,  Mess, . 4?  bbl. 

“  Prime,  ....  “  “ 

“  Smoked,  . .  “  lb. 

“  Rounds,  in  Pickle  “ 


Pork 


bbl. 


Mess, . 

“  Prime, .  “  “ 

Bacon  Sides,  Smoked,  “  “ 

“  in  Pickle, - .  “  “ 

Hams,  Smoked, .  “  “ 

“  Pickled, .  “  “ 

Shoulders,  Smojted,...  “  “ 

“  Pickled, . . .  “  “ 

RICE, .  “100  lbs. 

SALT, .  “  sack. 

“  Common, .  “  bushel. 

SEEDS— Clover, .  “  lb. 

Timothy, .  “bushel. 

Flax,  Rough, .  “ 

SODA,  Ash,  (80  per  cent,  soda,) .  “ 

Sulphate  Soda,  Ground,..  “ 

SUGAR,  New-Orleans, .  “ 

SUMACH,  American, .  “ 

TALLOW,... .  “ 

TOBACCO, .  “  “ 

Eastern,  Seed-leaf,. . .  “  “ 

Florida  Wrapper's,. . .  “  “ 

WHISKEY,  American, .  “  gallon 

WOOLS,  Saxony, .  “  lb. 

Merino, .  “  “ 

Grade  Merino, .  “  “ 

Common, .  “  “ 


lb. 


ton. 

lb. 
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NEW- YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

At  Market  2,200  beef  cattle,  (800  southern,  the  rest  from  this 
State  and  the  East,)  130  cows  and  calves,  and  8,000  Sheep  and 
Lambs. 

Beeves. — The  supply  of  beeves  last  week  was  more  than  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  purchasers ;  about  370  head  at  hot! 
markets  remained  over,  unsold.  Prices  of  good  retailing  quali¬ 
ties  ranged  from  $5.50  to  $7.75.  Market  closed  dull. 

Cows  and  Calves. — All  sold  at  prices  ranging  as  to  quality, 
from  $22.50  to  $46. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sales  of  sheep  at  from  $2.75  to  $4.50. 
Lambs,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Left  over,  600.  nov.  26 


Remarks. — Wheat  and  corn  have  slightly  advanced,  and  are 
very  firm.  Nothing  else  worthy  of  note  since  our  last. 

The  Weather  continues  mild  for  the  season,  and  has  been  favor¬ 
able  for  the  sugar  harvest.  Upon  the  whole,  the  past  year  has 
been  a  highly  prosperous  one  for  the  farmers  of  our  country,  for 
which  they  should  be  duly  grateful  to  a  kindly  superintending 
Providence. 


To  Correspondents. — Communications  have  been  received 
from  James  G.  Kinnaird,  A  Subscriber,  Samuel  D.  Martin,  L.  F. 
A.,  and  Reviewer. 

Subsoiling  Light ,  Sandy  Land — A  Long-Island  Subscriber. — 
We  can  see  no  advantage  in  subsoiling  your  land. 

In  consequence  of  the  coming  holidays  monopolising  every¬ 
thing  else  in  New  York  this  fnonth,  we  are  obliged  to  make  up 
the  January  number  so  early  in  advance,  as  to  preclude  several 
articles  designed  for  it.  They  shall  appear  in  February. 

93^“ AH  communications  designed  for  a  certain  number  of 
this  periodical,  to  insure  their  insertion  in  such  number,  must  be 
received  by  us  one  month  in  advance. 


Acknowledgements. — List  of  Premiums  of  the  First  Great 
Fair  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society ;  The 
Agriculturist’s  Guide  and  Almanac  for  1851,  from  James  G.  Reed. 


FARMERS’  AN©  PLANTERS’  TOOL 

Chests.  We  have  fitted  up  a  number  of  tool  chests  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  use  of  farms  and  plantations,  variously  assorted 
with  suitable  tools,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $100. 

Chest  No.  1  contains  a  Hand  Saw,  set  of  Planes,  Hand  Axe,  Nail 
Hammer,  Hatchet,  Drawing  Knife,  Steel  Square,  Trying  do.,  Oil 
Stone,  Compasses,  Chalk  Line,  four  Framing  Chisels,  four  Firmer 
do.,  and  four  Augers.  $20. 

No.  2  contains,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  Back  Saw,  Compass 
Saw,  and  Carpenter’s  Adz,  $26. 

No.  3  contains,  in  addition,  a  Broad  Axe,  Mallet,  Spoke  Shave, 
Gauge,  Saw  Set,  Brad  Awls,  and  Nail  Punches,  $31.  . 

No.  4  contains,  also,  a  brace  of  Bits,  Bevel,  Rabbit  Planes,  Pan- 
nel  Gauge,  four  Files,  and  five  additional  Augers  and  Chisels,  $40. 

No.  5,  a  large  Jointer,  two  Rabbit  Planes,  two  Bed  do.,  two 
Match  do.,  Plow  and  Bits,  Hand  Gauge,  and  Spirit  Level,  are 
added,  $54, 

No.  6  has  an  extra  fine  brace  of  Bits,  three  Bed,  and  one  addi¬ 
tional  Rabbet  Planes,  Gages,  Files,  &c.,  $62. 

No.  7,  one  Pannel  Square,  one  pair  of  Match  Planes,  one  dozen 
heavy  Firmer  Chisels,  Slitting  Gauge,  Trying  Square,  Fillister,  and 
Carpenter’s  Rule  are  added,  $70. 

No.  8,  Gutter  Plane,  Sash  do.,  Circular  do.,  two  Dado  Planes, 
Compasses,  Adz,  and  Tape  Line  are  added,  $80. 

To  these  may  be  added  any  other  tools  required,  such  as  Pinch¬ 
ers,  Pliers,  Drills,  Hand  Vice,  Punches,  Rivets,  Soldering  Tools, 
suitable  for  reparing  harnesses  ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  kind  re¬ 
quired  upon  the  farm  or  plantation,  at  a  reasonable  addition  to 
the  price  of  any  chest  ordered. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


S 


ELLING  ©FF  TO  THE  BUSI- 

_  ness.  Linnsean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  late  of  Will¬ 
iam  Prince,  deceased.  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Near  New  York. 
Winter  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

The  proprietors  have  still  remaining,  a  very  considerable  stock 
and  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  which  they  will  dispose  of  for  cash,  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  upwards,  from  the  usual  prices, 
according  to  kind  and  quantity.  Descriptive  Catalogues,  gratis, 
on  application,  post  paid. 

Apple  trees,  two  to  four  years  old,  from  $6  to  $10  per  100. 
Pear  trees,  two  to  four  years  old,  $25  to  $50  per  100.  Cherry 
trees,  two  years  old,  $12A0  per  100.  Orange  Quinces,  three  and 
a  half  to  five  feet,  $12.50  per  100.  Black  Hamburg  and  other 
Foreign  Grape  Vines,  extra  strong  plants,  $5  per  doz.  Two-year 
old  seedling  Plumb  Stocks,  $7  per  1,000. 

o  WINTER  &  CO. 


Fruit  TREES  FOR  SALE,- 50,000  Peach  Trees, 
all  of  the  best  market  varieties,  at  the  following  prices  By 
the  single  hundred  $5.  One  thousand,  $45.  And  ten  thousand 
for  $400,  Also,  40,000  Apple  Trees  of  the  best  market  varieties, 
and  of  large  size.  By  the  single  hundred.  $12.50,  or  one  thousand 
for  $110.  Matts  and  packing,  $1  per  hundred  for  Peach,  and  $2 
for  ADDle  Trees.  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

ian  4t  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey 
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mHE  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  INSUR- 
JL  ance  Company,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Charter  Unlimited.  Granted  January  2d,  1850. 
CAPITAL  $50,000! 

For  the  Insurance  of  Horses,  Mules,  Prize  Bulls,  Sheep,  and  Cattle, 
of  every  description,  against  the  combined  risks  of  Fire,  Water, 
Accidents,  and  Disease. 

Losses  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  death. 

DIRECTORS. 

Joseph  G.  Bowman,  j  John  Wise, 

Hiram  Decker,  M.D.,  |  Alvin  W.  Tracy, 

Isaac  Mass,  I  Abner  T.  Ellis, 

George  D.  Hay,  |  Abm.  Smith, 

Thomas  Bishop. 

JOSEPH  G.  BOWMAN,  Pres’t. 

B.  S.  Whitney,  Sec’y.  Wm.  Burtch,  Treasurers. 
Agents  solicited  throughout  the  Union.  Address  B.  S. 
Whitney,  Sec’y.?  Vincennes,  Indiana.  my  ly 


tsuande;^  encyclopedia  of  science 

8  »  and  Art, — A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art ; 
comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
Every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and 
Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Brande,  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  E.,  assisted  by  Joseph  Cauvin,  Esq.  The 
various  departments  by  eminent,  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  on  wood.  Svo.,  sheep  extra. 
$4. 

This  valuable  work,  for  accurate  information  upon  a  vast  vari¬ 
ety  of  subjects  brought  up  to  the  present  day,  and  carefully  di¬ 
gested,  is  unrivaled  and  unequaled. — Tail's  Magazine. 

Clear  and  authentic,  copious  without  prolixity,  it  does  not 
furnish  a  bald  explanation  of  facts  and  terms,  but  a  development 
of  principles  well  illustrated  and  explained. —  Times. 

He  who  has  no  encyclopedia  will  find  it  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  one ;  and  he  who  has,  will  find  it  a  valuable  supplement. 
While  it  is  sufficiently  full  and  copious  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  the  more  gigantic  works  of  an  encyclopedic  character,  no 
mere  cyclopedia  can  supply  its  place. — Eclectic  Review. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

C.  M.  SAXTON, 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKSELLER, 

123  FULTON  STREET,  N.  Y. 

lien’s  Treatise  on  tlie  Grape  Vine,  with 
Illustrations.  $1.12£  cents,  cloth — $1  in  paper  covers. 


Browne’s  American  ESird  Fancier,  consider¬ 
ed  in  reference  to  rearing,  feeding,  and  management  of  cage 
and  house  birds.  Price  50  cents  in  muslin,  or  25  cents  with 
paper  covers. 


Randall’s  Slieep  Husbandry.— C.  M.  Saxton 
has  now  ready  a  new  edition  on  Sheep  Husbandry,  containing  a 
Treatise  on  the  Acclimation  of  Sheep  in  the  South. 

Also,  a  complete  Manual  of  Breeding,  Summer  and  Winter  Man¬ 
agement,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  70  Illustrations. 
By  Henry  S.  Randall  Esq.  Price  $1.25  bound  In  cloth.  Mail 
edition  $1. 


Site  vents’  ©£  the  Farm,  now  comptete.  De' 

tailing  the  labors  of  the  Farmer  Steward,  Plowman,  Hedger, 
Cattleman,  Shepherd,  Field  Worker,  and  Dairymaid.  By  Henry 
Stephens.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Price  only  $4.  Mail 
edition,  with  paper  cover  $3.50. 


Fessenden’s  Complete  Farmer  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardener  now  in  press,  containing  near  700  pages.  It  will 
be  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt.  Price  $1.25.  Mail  edition, 
in  paper  covers,  only  $1.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  that 
has  been  offered  to  the  Farmers  of  the  United  States. 


Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry.— Price, 
in  cloth.  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  $1.  This  work  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Manual  of  Chemistry,  for  Farmers  ever  published.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  700  duodecimo  pages.  Every  good  book  relating  to 
agriculture,  can  be  obtained  of  C.  M.  Saxton. 


SCHDS5E  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY, 
Yale  College,  New  Haven.  John  P.  Norton,  Professor  of 
Scientific  Agriculture.  The  Laboratory  of  this  department  is 
now  open,  and  instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  of  Chemistry, 
Organic  and  Inorganic.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Chemistry ;  and  students  in  this  branch  have  every  facility 
afforded  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants, 
&c.  A  course  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Professor 
Norton,  commences  in  January,  and  continues  two  and  a  half 
months.  This  is  intended  to  present  theory  united  with  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner,  so  that  the  general,  princi¬ 
ples  can  be  comprehended  by  all.  Analyses  and  investigations 
made,  on  reasonable  terms.  For  further  information,  apply  to 
d3t  Professor  J.  P.  NORTON,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Commercial  garden  andnursemy 

of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  this  establishment  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  &c.  Their 
stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  any  they  have  before 
offered.  Also,  Pears  on  Quince,  of  their  own  growing.  The 
Ornamental  Department  contains  the  usual  well-known  varieties 
and  all  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Lawns  and  Arbofe- 
tums,  including  the  new  Pines,  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dollars 
each,  and  Cedrus  deodara  of  various  sizes,  at  one  dollar  per 
foot.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail, 
o  tf  PARSONS  &  CO. 


g'i  REENSSDITSR  PLANTS,  VINES  AND 
AJT  Roses.  Parsons  &.  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety 
of  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their 
fine  stock  of  Camellia  wilderii,  the  perfection  of  whose  form  is 
not  attained  by  any  other  variety.  The  original  stock,  both  of 
this  and  C.  Abbey  Wilder,  is  in  their  possession. 

Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examine  their  Vineries,  now 
in  full  fruit,  and  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of 
about  forty  varieties,  at 

50  cents  for  those  one  year  old. 

75  “  “  two  years  old. 

$1.00  “  “  of  extra  size. 

Their  stock  of  saleable  roses  includes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots  of  the  Remoutant,  Bourbon,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  various  sub-classes.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Flushing,  near  N.  Y.  PARSONS  &  Co. 

o 


Rrfflwsie’s  Asinerieaia  Poultry  Yard.— The 
American  Poultry  Yard ;  comprising  the  Origin,  History,  and 
Description  of  the  different  breeds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  with 
complete  directions  for  their  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing,  Fatten¬ 
ing,  and  Preparation  for  Market ;  including  specific  directions  for 
Caponising  Fowls,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  are  subject ;  drawn  from  authentic  sources 
and  personal  obsesvation.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana. 


Endless-chain  femes,  or  water 

Elevators.  These  highly  approved  machines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  New  Use  for  Chain  Pumps. — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 


1NAGLE  FLOW.— No.  2 8 .—The  following  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these 
plows,  fully  explains  its  character.  “  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
how  I  like  the  great  breaking  plow,  I  have  to  say  it’  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations,  and  even  your  own  recommendation, 
which  I  then  thought  quite  extravagant.  I  put  on  four  stout 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  drove  into  the  thickest  patch  of  scrub  oak 
roots  upon  my  farm  ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  I  should 
break  the  plow  instead  of  the  roots  ;  but  I  have  now  turned  over 
twenty  acres  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  but 
stubble,  and  the  plow  is  this  day  better  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  your  store.  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plow  for 
such  heavy  work  ever  invented.” 

These  plows  are  for  sale  at  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No’s. 
189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York.  Price,  plain,  $18— full  rigged, 
with  wheel,  draft  rod  and  cutter,  $20  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  FOR  1851. 

We  are  getting  in,  not  only  our  usual  supply,  but  a  larger 
stock  than  ever,  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  required,  either  for  field  or 
garden  culture,  fresh  and  free  from  noxious  weeds,  &c.,  which 
are  offered  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Orders  for  trees  and  shrubbery 
executed  as  usual. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.  189  and  191  Water  st.  N.  Y. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Grape  Vine  on  open  walls,  with  a  descriptive  account 
of  an  improved  method  of  planting  and  managing  the  roots  of 
Grape  Vines.  By  Clement  Hoare.  To  which  is  added  an  appen¬ 
dix,  containing  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the 
United.  States.  Price,  Cloth  50  cents.  Paper  covsrs  38  cents. 
hoy.  Published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON. 


MINER’S  REE  HIVE.— This  beautiful  and  valua¬ 
ble  Hive,  may  be  had  of  the  subscribers,  and  sent  to  any 
distance,  for  $5,  including  a  Right  to  make  the  same ;  with  full 
directions,  so  simple  that  any  joiner  can  make  it  for  only  $2. 
This  hive  is  positively  the  best  that  has  ever  been  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

dtf  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand ,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements ,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States ,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following- ; _ 


PANS. — Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 


very  desirable  articles. 


CHURNS. — Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
other  kinds. 


F 


AW  MIUES,  for  clearing  grain,  grass,  or  other  seeds,  a 
very  superior  article. 


w 
% 


V 


SI EELHARROWS. — Garden,  coal,  canal,  or  dirt 
barrows,  made  in  the  best  manner. 


7"  E G-E TABLE  BOIIiEIS.  AND  FURNACE, 
for  boiling  food  for  cattle,  &c.,  a  very  desirable  article. 


EGETABEE  CUTTERS,  cutting  sufficiently  fine 
one  bushel  per  minute.  Price  $10  to  $25. 


USH  AN©  BRIER  HOOKS  ANB  SCYTHES 


B  of  various  patterns, 


R 


OA©  SCRAPERS  for  leveling  roads,  filling  ditches, 
&c.  Price,  $4.50  to  $8. 


TSEES  PLANTS  AN©  SHRUBS — Should  be 
transplanted  south  in  the  fall.  Orders  supplied  from  the 
best  nurseries,  at  their  prices. 


CORN  SHELLERS,  for  hand,  horse,  or  other  power, 
capable  of  shelling  from  100  to  1,500  bushels  corn  per  day, 
very  simple  and  durable  machines.  Price  $7  to  $100. 


Manure  forks,  shovels,  spades, 

&c. — Our  assortment  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 


G 


RAIN  ©RULES,  a  machine  which  every  large 
grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 

|TN  ARDEN  AN©  FIFA©  ROLLERS,  made  of 
ILM"  any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 

OEED  SOWERS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
►3  of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 

(p i  ARBEN  AN©  FIRE  ENGINES,  very  use- 
IlJET  ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 


fJN  IMOTHV  SEE©,  fresh  reaped,  a 


choice  article. 


H  BOUDRETTE.  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’ prices. 


MATTOCKS,  Pick,  Grubbing  hoes  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  work. 


|P1  RINBSTBNES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
'AST  improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand.  . 


s 


MUT  MACHINES,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved 
for  general  ise.  Price  $60. 


w 


AEONS  AN©  CART'S  made 
sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 


to  order  of  any  de- 


G 


FAN©.— A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Patago 
nian  Guano. 


105  ONE  BUST,  a  veiy  superior  article,  warranted  per- 
M3  fectlv  pure.  F 


rTROUND  PLASTER,  OR  GYPSUM,  a  pure 
'OF  article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 


WATER  RAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 


HAY  AN©  COTTON  PRESSES.— Bullock’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 


KORTICIJLTURAL  TOOLS,  a  most  complete 
assortment,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks, 


Horticultural  tool  chest,  contain¬ 
ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 


|Ti  It  AIN  MILLS,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Panning  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 


HARROWS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
various  other  kinds. 


Ci  IJLTIV  ATOMS. — Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 

J  Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  All  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 


PLOWS,  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land*  Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton  sugar  and  rice  cultivation. 


FOREIGN  SEERS,  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor¬ 
tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucern,  and  White  Dutch  Clover 
Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

Tobacco,  ©ie  an©  see©  presses, 

made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ily 
draulic  press.  These  are  mucli  more  efficient  than  the  latter  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  largo 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 

House  powers,  threshers,  an© 

Separators. —  he  Endless  Chain  or  ailway  Power,  of  our 
own  manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and 
two  horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  h  ey  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrouglit-iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one 
to  six  horses.  A  new  and  favorite  power. 

r  imble’s  Iron-sweep  Power  for  one  to  four  horses.  Warren’s 
ditto. 

Threshers. — Improved  hreshers  upon  the  best  principles, 
threshing  clean  with  great  rapidity,  and  scarce  ever  breaking  the 
grain. 

One-Horse  Undershot,  $25 

Two- Horse  do.  $30  to  $35 

One-Horse  Overshot,  $28 

Two-Horse  do.  $33  to  $38 

Seperator ,  which  greatly  facilitates  cleaning  the 
grain  and  preparing  it  for  the  fanning  mill.  $7  to  $16 
All  the  above-named  machines  are  guaranteed  the  best  in  tho 
United  States.  A.  B.  ALLEN  Co, 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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A  GREAT  MILKER. 


A  GREAT  MILKER. 

The  Right  Sort  of  Spirit. — Mr.  S.  P.  Chapman, 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  New  York,  has  a  thorough¬ 
bred  shorthorn  cow,  called  Ruby.  Now  the 
said  cow  is  a  very  fine  one,  even  for  a  short¬ 
horn  :  and  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  would  have 
stood  fair  any  time  to  take  a  first  premium  at 
our  state  cattle  shows.  At  Albany,  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  her  owner  would  not  thus  enter  her ;  but 
inasmuch  as  a  few  prejudiced  individuals  con¬ 
tinue  to  assert,  (although  the  contrary  has  been 
proved  a  thousand  times,)  that  no  shorthorn 
cow  can  equal  a  native  or  grade  Durham 
for  great  milking  qualities,  he  determined  to 
test  this  point  with  Ruby;  so  he  simply  enter¬ 
ed  her  as  a  “  milch  cow,”  to  stand  her  chance  as 
a  milker  among  grades,  natives,  or  any  other 
breed  shown.  The  competition  was  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  we  ever  before  witnessed,  and  yet 
Ruby  took  the  first  prize ! 

The  following  is  Mr.  Chapman’s  account  of 
her  performance  at  two  trials  last  summer : — 

Ruby,  the  cow  for  trial,  was  kept  on  grass, 
only,  during  the  experiment  and  for  fifteen  days 
previous  to  each  period  or  trial. 

1st.  She  was  five  years  old  the  10th  day  of 
April  last;  is  a  thorough-bred  shorthorn,  and 
her  time  of  calving  this  year  was  the  27th  of 
May. 

2d.  The  quantity  of  milk,  in  weight,  for  the 
first  trial,  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June, 
was  530i  lbs.  The  quantity  of  butter  made  was 
20£  lbs.  (One  pan  of  milk  during  this  trial 
was  lost  from  leakage,  which  would  have  made 
one  fourth  of  a  pound  more  of  butter).  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  for  the  second  trial,  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  August,  was  469^  lbs.  The  quantity 
of  butter  was  19  lbs.  and  14  oz.  The  quantity 
of  milk  given  each  day  of  trial  and  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  butter  made  every  two  days  is  her  given  : 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  that  the  16th 
and  17th  of  August,  she  gave  93£  lbs.  of  milk, 
which  produced  4  lbs.  12  oz.  of  butter — or  1  lb. 
of  butter  to  less  than  20  lbs.  of  milk.  The 
weather  was  excessively  hot  during  some  days 
of  the  trials,  the  thermometer  ranging  as  high 
as  90°  F.  in  the  shade. 

Ruby  has  given  from  the  10th  of  June  to  the 
20th  of  August,  a  period  of  71  days,  3,584£  lbs. 
of  milk,  being  an  average  of  more  than  50  lbs. 


per  day.  During  all  this  time,  she  had  no  feed 
but  grass,  with  the  exception  of  two  bushels  of 
shorts,  fed  about  the  first  of  July. 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  shorthorns,  as  well 
as  all  other  kinds  of  stock,  we  have  invariably 
endeavored  to  tell  our  readers  not  only  the 
truth,  but  the  whole  truth ,  without  any  sort  of 
reservation  or  humbuggery;  and  we  do  assert, 
and  challenge  a  reliable  contradiction,  that  the 
shorthorns  and  their  grades,  when  properly  bred 
with  reference  to  milking  qualities,  have  prov¬ 
ed  the  greatest  and  best  milkers  of  any  other 
breed  or  their  crosses,  whatever.  It  is  true,  that 
in  several  districts  in  England  and  this  country, 
shorthorns  are  bred  for  beef  alone — their  owners 
do  not  care  for  milk.  Under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  they  are  not  good  milkers,  and  no  other 
breed  would  nor  could  be.  Such  breeders 
merely  let  the  calves  run  with  the  cows  four  or 
five  months  to  suck  what  milk  they  please; 
they  are  then  weaned  and  the  cows  dried  off. 
By  following  this  course  two  or  three  years, 
the  best  cow  in  the  world  would  be  spoiled  as  a 
great  milker ;  and  so  would  her  progeny  ?  but 
give  us  the  worst  milking  shorthorns  to  be  found, 
and  by  paying  attention  to  their  breeding  for 
three  generations,  we  will  engage  to  make  five 
out  of  seven  of  their  grand  daughters  good 
milkers. 


Substitute  for  an  Ice  House. — Take  a  large 
puncheon  with  one  head,  and  bury  it  in  loose 
porous  earth  in  some  shady  place  ;  or  for  lack 
of  such  earth,  dig  the  hole  larger  than  the  cask 
and  fill  around  it  pebbles,  sand,  charcoal,  and 
provide  a  drain  beneath.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask,  so  that  it  will  not  hold  wat¬ 
er,  and  leave  a  space  under  it  of  some  inches. 
Now  take  an  iron-bound  tub,  eight  or  ten  inches 
less  diameter  than  the  inside  of  the  puncheon, 
with  a  hole  also  in  the  bottom  directly  over  the 
other.  Fill  the  space  between  the  tub  and  cask 
with  pounded  charcoal  and  fit  a  tight  cover  on 
top  and  cover  that  with  a  bag  of  coal  after  it  is 
filled  with  ice. 


Bouilli. — This  fashionable  term  for  a  very 
common  dish,  which  sometimes  bothers  the 
brains  of  common  people,  is  nothing  but  the 
French  term  for  boiled  meat ;  so  that  when 
you  see  beef  bouilli ,  upon  your  bill  of  fair,  do 
net  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  means  bull 
beef,  but  simply  beef  boiled ;  though  perhaps 
you  will  find  it  garnished  with  some  herbs  or 
vegetables  with  French  names,  which  are  none 
the  better  for  their  outlandish  appellation  or 
French  cookery. 


CURE  FOR  A  BELLOWSED  HORSE. 
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CURE  FOR  A  BELLOWSED  HORSE. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  being  overtaken  by  a 
severe  thunder  storm  on  my  way  home,  I  took 
refuge  under  a  shelter  where  were  assembled 
several  gentlemen,  from  the  same  cause.  One 
of  the  gentlemen,  a  stranger  to  me  at  the  time, 
thus  accosted  me. 

“Why  do  you  not  cure  your  horse  of  the 
bellows?” 

“  For  the  very  reason  that  I  cannot,”  I  replied. 

“Well,  stranger,”  said  he,  “when  I  am  at 
home  I  cure  all  such  cases,  and  warrant  them, 
at  $10  a  head ;  but  as  I  am  a  long  way  from 
home,  and  your  horse  is  a  valuable  one,  I  will 
tell  you  how  to  cure  him  effectually  in  a  few 
days.  In  the  first  place/’  says  he,  “  give  your 
horse  salt  in  his  water,  for  three  mornings  in 
succession;  after  that,  pound  up  a  piece  of  blue- 
stone  about  the  size  of  a  chinquapin,  and  mix 
with  wet  meal ;  give  him  the  same  quantity  for 
ten  consecutive  mornings,  feeding  him  rather 
lightly  for  ten  days,  and  if  he  is  not  a  well  horse 
at  the  end  of  ten  days,  I’ll  give  you  my  head.” 

I  have  tried  the  remedy,  and  it  has  wrought  a 
perfect  cure,  and  now  give  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  Enquirer,  that  they  may  save  their  horses 
and  their  ten  dollars  too. 

The  above,  clipped  from  one  of  our  ex¬ 
changes,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  valuable  reme¬ 
dy  for  a  very  bad  disease,  provided  any  body 
knows  what  it  is.  We’ll  be  “  blowed,”  if  we  do, 
and  we  have  consulted  every  book  in  our  libra¬ 
ry  that  says  anything  about  horses,  and  we  are 
still  ignorant. 

“  Pound  up  a  piece  of  bluestone.”  What  is  that  ? 
We  suppose  some  men  know  the  medicine ;  but 
how  big  is  a  chinquapin  ?  What  portion  of  our 
readers  know  it  is  a  nut  about  the  size  of  a  piece 
of  chalk,  and  a  very  small  piece  at  that  ?  But 
what  is  a  “  bellowsed  horse  ”?  Will  somebody 
give  some  definite  information  about  the  size  of 
a  chinquapin  ? 


WHENCE  COMES  THE  NITROGEN  THAT  IS  APPRO¬ 
PRIATED  BY  PLANTS? 

It  has  been  a  current  opinion  among  vegeta¬ 
ble  physiologists,  that  nitrogen,  or  azote,  which 
constitutes  a  small  proportion  of  every  plant,  is 
obtained  only  from  the  soil,  or  the  manures 
which  are  added  to  it.  The  rationale  by  which 
this  conclusion  was  reached  was  never  very 
satisfactory  to  our  own  minds,  and  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  it  has  at  last  become  equally  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  others.  Mr.  G.  Ville,  of  France, 
has  quite  recently  communicated  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  vegetation,  in  which  he  thinks  he 


has  clearly  demonstrated,  “  that  the  azote  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  far  from  being  an  inactive  ele¬ 
ment,  has  a  very  important  share  in  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  vegetation.”  As  Mr.  Ville  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  talent  and  acquirements,  and  has  devoted 
three  years  of  unremitting  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  his  conclusions  are  entitled  to  attention. 

It  has  always  been  conceded,  that  carbon, 
(as  carbonic  acid,)  is  largely  absorbed  from 
the  atmosphere  by  growing  plants,  while  it  has 
been  as  stoutly  denied  that  its  nitrogen  conduces 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  their  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Yet,  even  if  limited  to  its  nutritive 
capabilities,  only  when  in  a  state  of  combina¬ 
tion,  as  ammonia,  the  exceedingly  minute  portion 
existing  in  the  air,  may,  when  brought  to  it  by 
this  constantly-moving  fluid,  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  contribute 
largely  to  its  support.  We  have  as  yet  seen 
only  the  announcement,  not  the  details,  of  this 
alleged  discovery,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
speak  more  fully  on  this  interesting  subject 
hereafter. 


INSECTS  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  PEACH  TREES. 

Among  other  things  which  blight  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  peach  growers  is  a  small  green  grass¬ 
hopper,  that  lives  upon  the  leaves,  eating  small 
round  holes,  from  August  until  the  first  heavy 
frost.  They  commence  a  cricket-like  noise 
soon  after  sunset,  and  continue  through  the 
night. 

The  female  punctures  the  young  bark  with  a 
sting,  like  a  locust,  and  deposits  a  small  trans¬ 
parent  egg  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  closes  the 
orifice  with  a  kind  of  gum  from  her  mouth. 
These  eggs  hatch  out  in  April,  leaving  a  hole 
from  which  the  peach  gum  exudes,  and  a  small 
dead  spot  under  the  bark.  The  grub  is  a  small 
white  worm,  somewhat  resembling  the  common 
peach  worm,  only  much  smaller.  Is  it  possible 
this  can  be  the  cause  of  the  yellows  in  peach 
trees?  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Imported  Berkshire  Pigs. — We  were  shown 
a  few  days  since,  a  boar  and  sow  of  this  favor¬ 
ite  breed,  which  have  been  imported  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Simmons,  of  Yonkers.  They  are  from  the 
celebrated  stock  of  G.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  of 
Tulscot  Farm,  Berks,  and  are  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed,  and  will  doubtless  do  mucii 
to  improve  the  species  in  this  neighborhood. 
They  are  probably  the  only  imported  Berk- 
shires  in  the  country.  Mr.  S.  can  be  found  by 
addressing  him  at  William’s  Bridge,  Westches¬ 
ter  county,  N.  Y. 
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IMPROVED  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE - THEIR  INHERITABLE  QUALITIES. 


IMPROVED  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE— THEIR  INHERI¬ 
TABLE  QUALITIES. 

We  heir  frequent  discussions  from  time  to  time, 
and  nowhere  in  greater  abundance  than  among 
the  wise  heads  of  the  east,  while  familiarly  con¬ 
gregated  as  the  aggregate  agricultural  wisdom 
of  some  legislative  body,  on  the  superlative 
merits  of  our  native  breeds  of  cattle.  And  in  this 
prolific  and  never-ending,  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  justly  enough  characterised,  no-point  discus¬ 
sion,  we  hear  the  Oaks  cow  and  the  Nurse  cow 
always  brought  forward,  as  conclusively  set¬ 
tling  the  points  in  favor  of  “  our  native  cattle.” 
The  most  of  this  branch  of  their  discussions,  we 
must  class  as  pure  twaddle. 

We  have  no  such  thing  as  native  cattle  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Neither  cattle  nor 
sheep,  nor  horses,  nor  even  swine  were  found 
an  this  continent,  herding  with  the  aborigines 
and  their  scarcely  less  wild  associates,  the 
deer  and  the  wolf,  the  elk  and  the  bear,  the  moose 
and  the  catamount.  They  were  imported— 
every  drop  of  the  ancestral  blood — by  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  masters,  and  bore  as  distinctly  as  any 
breed  of  the  present  day,  the  peculiarities  of 
their  race.  These  peculiarities  have  been  mod¬ 
ified  from  time  to  time,  by  the  importation  of 
various  improved  animals,  which,  if  our  forefa¬ 
thers  had  any  notions  of  improvement,  (and  we 
readily  concede  them  a  good  many,  in  their 
way,)  they  would  not  have  failed  to  use  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  old  stock.  The  same  motive 
for  progress  would  also  induce  them  to  breed 
their  animals  with  some  reference  to  the  good 
qualities  of  their  ancestors.  The  result  of  all 
this  would  be,  the  not  unfrequent  possession 
of  excellent  specimens,  derivable  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  perhaps,  from  the  direct  use  of  choice 
imported  animals  of  some  favorite  or  superior 
breeds.  Nobody  has  traced  the  parentage  of 
those  celebrated  milkers,  the  Oaks  and  the  Nurse 
cows;  and  we  venture  the  assertion,  that  had 
this  been  accurately  done,  there  would  have 
been  found,  and  not  far  before  them,  some 
choice  animal,  whose  peculiar  excellence  had 
been  augmented  by  some  unusually  fortunate 
combination.  Yet  there  was  not  enough  of 
this  inbred  superiority  to  stamp  it  indelibly  up¬ 
on  their  progeny,  for  it  is  not  asserted,  that 
any  of  these  animals  left  any  posterity,  at  all 
distinguished  for  their  milking  qualities. 

Per  contra.  We  can  show  in  many  of  the 
shorthorn  herds,  that  are  looked  down  upon 
with  so  much  self-complacency  by  these  anti¬ 
improvers,  numerous  instances  of  larger  judd¬ 
ers,  whether  of  milk  or  butter,  and  what  is  of  a 
great  deal  more  consequence,  we  can  show  their 


relations,  whether  in  the  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing  line,  as  uniformly  possessing  this  quality. 
Here  is  the  great  and  overshadowing  superiori¬ 
ty  of  the  improved  breed — transmissible  qualities , 
reliable  and  unmistakable ;  and  we  claim,  too,  for 
this  breed,  that  while  they  are  superior  as  milk¬ 
ers,  and  some  families  of  them  immeasurably 
so,  when  they  have  ceased  to  yield  an  abun¬ 
dant  flow  of  milk,  they  will  take  on  flesh 
as  rapidly  as  any  other  breeds,  and  much  more 
so  than  most  of  the  falsely-styled  natives. 

We  have  selected  the  shorthorns  as  illustra¬ 
ting  the  principle  we  wish  to  establish,  but  of 
course  are  not  to  be  understood  as  limiting  the 
improvements  to  this  or  any  other  breed.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  merits,  more  especially  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  particular  localities,  or  to  different  pur¬ 
poses. 

TO  CURE  STINGS  AND  BITES. 

Wash  the  wound  with  water  of  ammonia, 
or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  If  the  bite  is 
very  poisonous,  in  addition  to  the  above,  cau¬ 
terise  it  with  lunar  caustic.  Bites  of  dogs  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  mad,  have  been  seceessfully  treated 
in  this  way. 

For  the  bite  of  a  snake,  where  no  other  rem¬ 
edy  is  at  hand,  let  the  patient  be  made  deadly 
drunk  as  soon  as  possible;  this  will  save  life 
upon  the  principle  of  the  greater  poison  coun¬ 
teracting  the  lesser  one.  For  hydrophobia,  a 
new  remedy  has  been  discovered  lately  in 
France.  The  drug  is  called  cedran.  It  is 
said  to  counteract,  also,  the  bite  of  the  rattle¬ 
snake. 


Plaster  Upon  Clover. — With  the  exception 
of  a  small  district  near  the  sea  shore,  clover  is 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  plaster 
of  Paris.  About  one  bushel  to  the  acre  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  suitable  quantity.  Apply  it  up¬ 
on  a  moist  day,  early  in  the  spring.  Ammonia 
is  constantly  brought  to  the  earth  by  dews, 
rains,  or  snow,  and  the  plaster  acts  as  a  col¬ 
lector  of  this  fertilising  matter,  and  preserves  it 
for  the  use  of  the  plant. 

To  Tame  a  Wild  Sheep. — One  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  informs  us,  that  cutting  the  ears  or  tail  of  a 
sheep  so  the  blood  will  run  somewhat  freely, 
has  a  tendency  to  tame  a  sheep  quicker  than 
any  other  means  within  his  knowledge.  We 
saw  the  experiment  tried  upon  a  stout  wether, 
that  was  somewhat  fractious ;  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  blood  trickling  down  his  face,  he  lay 
down  and  submitted  to  the  hopples  without  a 
struggle. 


CHAIN  GATES. 
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CHAIN  GATES. 

In  a  great  many  situations  where  iron  gates 
are  desirable,  the  chain  gate  would  be  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  other  form  for  strength,  durability, 
and  cheapness ;  and  as  they  have  never  been 
introduced  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  they 
would  be  quite  unique  in  appearance,  and 
highly  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

These  gates  are  composed  of  frames  of  bar 
iron  and  a  sheet  of  chain  work,  which  may  be 
composed  of  small  linked  chains  connected  by 
cross  links  from  every  other  link  of  the  chains, 
or  the  whole  be  made  new  of  any  form  to 
suit  the  taste. 

The  cost  per  square  foot,  of  a  sized  iron  like 
stout  trace  chains,  would  be  60  to  75  cts.,  the 
weight  being  about  five  pounds.  For  situations 
where  great  strength  is  not  particularly  desira¬ 
ble,  the  common  wire-work  gates,  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed,  would  be  the  cheapest.  But  in  many 
places,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  gate  or  door  for 
ventilation,  which  will  resist  all  ordinary  at¬ 
tempts  to  break  through,  while  it  shall  be  orna¬ 
mental,  but  not  heavy  enough  to  give  it  a  prison¬ 
like  appearance.  In  a  gate  made  of  wire  or 
rods,  the  cutting  or  breaking  of  a  single  wire 
will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  give  an  opening, 
while  in  the  chain  gate,  several  links  must  be 
cut  before  the  hand  of  a  rogue  even  could  be 
thrust  through  to  reach  the  lock  or  fastening  on 
the  other  side. 

A  very  pretty  cheap  gate  is  now  in  this  city, 
made  of  wire  crimped  together  by  newly-in¬ 
vented  patented  machinery,  which  we  think  far 
preferable  to  cast  iron  ;  but  when  ventilation 
and  strength  are  necessarily  combined  in  the 
construction  of  a  gate  or  door,  no  form  can  be 
given  to  iron  equal  to  the  chain-work  gate. 

The  citadel  of  Quebec  has  gates  of  this  kind, 
which  would  resist  cannon  shot  much  longer 
than  plate  iron  of  double  the  weight.  Another 
advantage  of  this  form  of  iron  work,  is,  that 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  atmosphere 
has  no  effect  upon  it. 


ICE— ICE  PLOWS— IOE  HOUSES. 

Will  you  please  to  publish  a  description  of 
the  ice  plow  and  other  tools  for  cutting  ice,  and 
any  information  in  your  possession  in  relation 
to  ice  houses,  cutting,  packing,  and  keeping  ice  ? 

Thos.  B.  Cqursey. 

Spring  Mill ,  Del*,  Oct.  23 d,  1850. 

We  cannot  give  any  intelligible  description 
of  the  ice  plow  and  other  tools  used  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  without  a  series  of  expensive  engravings. 
Since  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  our  Delaware 


correspondent,  we  have  written  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  these  ice-cutting  implements,  who  re¬ 
sponds  to  us  as  follows  : — 

The  tools  used  by  large  companies  for  cut¬ 
ting  ice,  are,  (  a  marker  with  swing  guide, )  a 
cutter,  or  plow,  which  can  be  made  to  cut  any 
depth ;  a  grooving  bar,  formed  to  fit  the  groove 
made  by  the  plow,  to  break  off  the  ice  below 
the  groove ;  hooks  to  handle  the  blocks ;  chisels 
to  trim  them  for  packing ;  sliders  to  move  the 
ice  upon ;  also  saws  for  cutting  a  place  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  commencement,  and  snow  planes.  In 
small  operations,  the  marker  may  be  dispensed 
with  and  use  a  small  plow  with  a  guide  attached. 
The  prices  of  the  several  articles  we  annex : — 
Ice  marker,  $75 

Ice  plow,  or  cutter,  $50 

Small  plow,  with  marker  or  guide  at¬ 
tached,  $50 

Grooving  bars  and  chisels,  each,  $4 

Saws,  $7  to  8 

Hooks,  75  cts.  each. 

Snow  plane,  $38  to  40. 

The  use  of  the  marker  is  to  lay  out  the  whole 
field  of  ice  so  that  it  will  cut  up  into  blocks  of 
exact  sizes  and  square  forms.  For  cutting  thin 
ice  for  family  use,  we  could  probably  furnish  a 
cutter  for  one  fourth  the  above  price,  which 
would  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 

For  information  about  ice  houses,  we  must  re¬ 
fer  to  the  back  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist, 
where  the  subject  has  been  fully  treated  and 
illustrations  given.  See  page  370  of  vol.  ii.,  and 
280,  324,  and  345  of  vol.  iv.  We  would  willing¬ 
ly  republish  this  information,  only  that  many 
of  our  subscribers  have  the  whole  work;  and  to 
them  the  matter  would  be  a  repetition  to  which 
they  would  very  properly  object. 

- - 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ICE  IN  A  HOT  CLIMATE. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  southern  friends,  we 
now  give  an  article  on  the  process  of  making 
ice  in  the  East  Indies.  In  regions  where  natur¬ 
al  ice  is  never  seen,  it  is  procured  by  artificial 
means  in  this  manner:  Pits  are  dug  in  a  large 
open  plain  near  Calcutta,  about  thirty  feet  broad 
and  two  feet  deep ;  upon  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  laid  a  bed  of  dry  stalks  of  sugar  cane  or 
Indian  corn,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick. 
Upon  these  beds  are  placed  rows  of  small,  shal¬ 
low,  unglazed,  earthern  pans,  made  of  a  porous 
kind  of  earth ;  similar  to  our  common  red  earth¬ 
ern  ware,  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
inside  being  only  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  deep.  Just  at  dusk,  of  a  suitable  eve¬ 
ning,  which  must  be  clear  and  cool,  these  pans 
are  filled  with  soft  water  which  has  been  previ- 
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ously  boiled  and  cooled.  In  the  morning,  this 
water  is  found  frozen  into  a  loose  mass  some¬ 
what  like  coarse  snow  and  is  removed  before 
sunrise  to  the  preserving  pits,  which  are  formed 
upon  some  high,  dry  situation,  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  deep,  lined  with  dry  straw  and  coarse  blan¬ 
keting.  As  fast  as  deposited,  it  is  beat  down  as 
solid  as  possible,  until  the  accumulated  mass 
becomes  so  cold,  that  it  freezes  into  a  perfectly 
compact  mass.  The  pits  are  thatched  over  and 
secured  by  dry  straw,  which  preserves  it  for  a 
long  time.  Many  hundred  persons  are  thus 
employed,  their  success  depending  upon  a 
light  atmosphere  and  clear,  serene  weather, 
and  great  care  to  have  the  straw  dry,  as  this 
curious  effect  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  alto¬ 
gether  attributable  to  evaporation. 

No  doubt,  the  Boston  ice  trade  has  sadly  inter¬ 
fered  with  these  oriental  ice  manufacturers. 


PRESERVING  SNOW, 

For  summer  use,  has  been  practised  in  Italy 
for  long  ages.  A  deep  conical-shaped  pit  is  dug 
in  dry  porous  ground,  and  lined  with  faggots 
and  straw,  and  provided  with  means  of  drain¬ 
age.  The  snow  is  gathered  and  packed  very 
tight  and  covered  over  with  dry  straw  and  a 
double-thatched  roof  which  keeps  it  even  better 
than  blocks  of  ice  will  keep. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  dig  a  pit  to 
form  an  ice  house.  If  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  were 
piled  up  in  a  conical  form,  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  and  covered  over  with  a  stack  of  straw,  it 
would  keep  all  summer. 


VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS  IN  USE  IN  ENGLAND 
AT  DIFFERENT  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

January. — Cabbage,  colewort,  sprouts,  Savoys, 
leeks,  onions,  beets,  sorrel,  endive,  chervil,  spin¬ 
ach,  celery,  garlic,  shalotes,  scorzonera,  potato, 
parsnips,  turnips,  broccoli,  lettuce,  cresses,  mus¬ 
tard,  rape,  salsify,  various  herbs ;  also  cucum¬ 
bers,  asparagus,  and  mushrooms,  though  out  of 
season.  Fruits — apples,  pears,  grapes,  melons, 
walnuts,  and  other  nuts. 

February  and  March. — In  addition  to  the  above, 
kidney  beans  and  forced  strawberries. 

April,  May,  and  June. — In  May,  new  potatoes, 
early  peas,  kidney  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  early 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  artichokes, 
and  all  sorts  of  forced  salads. 

In  June,  strawberries,  cherries,  melons,  green 
apricots,  currants,  gooseberries,  pears,  grapes, 
nectarines,  peaches,  and  some  other  fruits ; 
nearly  all  of  which  are  grown  for  the  London 
market,  and  of  course  very  dear. 


June,  July,  and  August. — Vegetables  of  all 
sorts  abundant,  particularly  beans,  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  French  beans,  onions,  cabbages,  &c. 

In  July,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  pine  ap¬ 
ples,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  raspberries, 
melons,  currants,  damsons.  In  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  peaches,  plums,  figs,  filberts,  mulberries, 
cherries,  apples,  pears,  nectarines,  grapes,  pines, 
melons,  strawberries,  medlars,  quinces,  Morello 
cherries,  damsons,  and  other  late  plums. 

October,  November,  and  December. — Carrots,  tur¬ 
nips,  parsnips,  potatoes,  skerret,  scorzonera,  on¬ 
ions,  leeks,  shalotes,  cabbage,  Savoys,  colewort, 
spinach,  chard  beets,  cardoons,  cresses,  endive, 
celery,  lettuce,  salad,  and  pot  herbs.  Some 
of  these  last  mentioned  continue  into  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  then  apples,  bullace  plums,  medlars,  dam¬ 
sons,  quinces,  &c.,  and  others  as  in  January. 

Many  of  the  fruits  that  grow  luxuriantly  in 
America,  in  the  open  air,  can  only  be  grown  un¬ 
der  glass  in  England.  The  advantages  of  cheap 
fruits,  every  one  may  possess  in  America,  can¬ 
not  be  enjoyed  by  the  common  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Peaches,  such  as  often  sell  in  the  New- 
York  market  for  one  dollar  a  bushel,  would  sell 
in  London  for  a  dollar  or  even  two  dollars  a 
dozen. 


VILLAGE  LECTURES. — No.  4. 

The  Soil  and  the  Air  Continued. — Take  a  jar 
full  of  oxygen  gas ;  it  is  not  common  air,  though 
air  contains  it,  and  it  is  to  the  oxygen  that  the 
air  contains,  that  it  owes  its  ability  to  burn 
things,  and  its  ability  to  maintain  respiration — 
the  breath  of  life  in  living  animals.  In  the  air, 
this  gas  is  mixed  with  another,  called  nitrogen, 
which  dilutes  the  former,  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
for  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life;  were 
it  not  thus  diluted,  it  would  be  much  too  violent 
in  its  action.  I  have  here  a  jar  full  of  it,  an  d  you 
will  see  that  it  makes  use  of  the  least  spark  to 
produce  a  flame;  so  that  if  the  air  were  pure 
oxygen,  every  spark  would  end  in  a  conflagra¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  burn  this  piece  of  wood  in  this  oxy¬ 
gen  gas.  Now,  on  removing  the  wood,  I  find  a 
portion  of  it  has  disappeared — it  has  burned  up 
— it  has  united  with  the  oxygen  gas,  and  is  now 
in  this  jar,  in  the  form  of  a  clear  gas.  The  gas 
is  of  very  different  properties  now;  the  oxygen 
gas  being  satisfied  by  union  with  the  charcoal 
in  this  way,  has  no  longer  any  appetite,  so  to 
speak,  for  union  with  other  things  of  the  same 
kind  ;  it  will  not  now  unite  with  the  substances 
of  tallow,  and  consequently  so  far  from  en- 
|  couraging  that  chemical  action  which  is  pro- 
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ductive  of  flame,  it  would  extinguish  flame  im¬ 
mediately  on  its  being  brought  in  contact  with 
it ;  and  therefore,  also,  so  far  from  encouraging 
that  chemical  action  which  goes  on  during  res¬ 
piration  of  animals,  and  to  which  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  a  fine  bracing  air  is  owing,  it  extin¬ 
guishes  that  chemical  action  at  once,  and  would 
choke  any  animal  that  fell  into  it;  but  to  this 
point  we  shall  refer  again. 

Now,  if  I  prove  that  the  air  contains  this  gas, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  it  is  called,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  charcoally  part  of  wood,  then  I  shall 
have  proved  that  the  air  contains  the  very  sub¬ 
stances  which  we  find  in  trees  and  plants,  and 
which  they  take  from  it  in  the  act  of  growth, 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  I  prove  that.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  recognised  not  only  by  its 
extinguishing  flame  and  destroying  life,  but  by 
this  curious  property,  that  when  united  with 
lime  it  forms  a  chalky  insoluble  substance ;  so 
that  if  I  pour  some  clear  lime  water  into  this 
jar  of  it,  and  shake  it  up  to  induce  the  lime  of 
the  water  to  unite  with  the  gas,  it  will  become 
white  and  milky  in  appearance,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  this  chalky,  insoluble  substance, 
as  you  see.  Now,  if  I  can  pass  a  quantity  of 
common  air  through  some  lime  water,  and  the 
lime  water,  originally  clear,  becomes  milky  in 
this  way,  it  will  be  because  it,  too,  contains  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  I  shall  thus  have  proved  that 
there  is  in  the  air,  a  gas  which  contains  the 
very  particles  of  charcoal  which  our  plants  and 
trees  require  for  their  growth.  Of  course 
the  air  contains  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  not 
so  much  as  yA-i.  of  its  bulk;  because,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  much,  it  would  destroy  life  instead  of 
preserving  it ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  employ  an 
apparatus  which  enables  me  to  draw  a  large 
quantity  of  air  through  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
water;  such  an  apparatus,  in  fact,  as  I  have 
here,  where  the  wafer  below  falls  out  and  pulls 
the  air  in  after  it,  through  the  lime  water  in  this 
crooked  tube;  and  you  see  that  though  clear 
before,  it  is  muddy  enough  now,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  chalk  in  it,  or  carbonate  of  lime; 
and  I  have  thus  proved  that  the  air  contains  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  was  necessary  to  form 
this  chalk,  contains  charcoal — contains  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  plants  and  trees. 

The  air,  then,  contains  charcoal,  and  gives  it 
to  plants.  The  fact  is,  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  a  compound  of  charcoal  and  oxygen ;  you  saw 
it  formed  when  I  burned  the  charcoal  in  the 
oxygen ;  and  the  fact  is,  that,  in  the  sunshine, 
plants  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  take  its  carbon, 
or  charcoal,  and  give  back  its  oxygen  pure  to 


the  air.  But  before  you  can  see  the  beauty  of 
this  process,  for  it  does  appear  a  really  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  when  rightly  understood,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  know  the  properties  of  these 
two  gases.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  “  choke  damp ;” 
it  sometimes  collects  in  old  wells  and  pits,  and 
would  then  kill  any  one  who  enters  them.  It  is 
heavier  than  common  air,  and  so  sometimes  col¬ 
lects  in  deep  places.  There  are  places  where 
this  gas  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
There  is  a  valley  in  the  island  of  Java,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  there  is  a  spring  of  this  gas, 
and  accordingly  the  valley  is  a  lake  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  it  is,  in  reality,  what  is  called,  the 
Valley  of  Death.  Travellers  who  have  visited 
it  describe  it  as  an  utterly  barren  basin,  with  a 
rim  of  remarkably  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
the  skeletons  of  animals  cover  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  ;  they  had  wandered  in,  been  choked  by 
the  gas  and  died.  There  was  a  skeleton  of  a 
man  lying  a  little  way  down  the  slope ;  he  had 
unwittingly  entered  the  fatal  lake  of  air,  been 
intoxicated  by  breathing  it,  for  it  is  a  narcotic 
poison,  and  lying  down,  had  died.  No  one  dared 
venture  to  enter  the  fatal  air  to  help  or  recover 
a  friend  without  the  certainty  of  sharing  his 
fate. 

Now,  wherever  oxygen  is  united  with  char¬ 
coal,  it  is  forming  this  deadly  destructive  gas; 
and  every  fire  that  burns,  and  every  dungheap 
as  it  rots,  and  every  breath  that  is  drawn,  is 
simply  a  uniting  of  the  charcoally  substance  of 
wood  or  coal,  or  straw  or  food,  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  is  constantly  giving  out  carbonic 
acid  gas.  And  the  air,  though  it  contains  but 
little  proportionally,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
this  gas  actually.  There  is  but  joVo  Part  °f 
the  air  that  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  then  there 
are  42,000  tons  of  air  resting  on  every  acre  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  so  that  there  are  actually 
400  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  gas — a  quantity  con¬ 
taining  100  lbs.  of  charcoal — in  the  air  over 
every  square  perch  of  ground ;  and  this,  of 
course,  increases  with  every  breath  that  is 
drawn,  and  every  fire  that  is  burned,  so  that 
we  might  suppose,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
atmosphere  would  become  loaded  with  this  gas, 
and  animals  would  be  unable  to  live  in  it;  and 
no  doubt  this  would  ultimately  be  the  case; 
for  besides  the  fires  which  are  thus  making  the 
air  unfit  for  animal  life,  animals  are  rapidly 
making  it  unfit  for  themselves.  Each  of  us 
gives  out  carboni-c  acid  gas  with  the  air  we 
breathe — our  lungs  are  in  fact,  a  little  fireplace 
within  each  of  us,  where  our  food  is  in  a  great 
1  measure  burnt  up,  and  our  windpipe  is  the 
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chimney  by  which  the  products  of  that  com¬ 
bustion  are  sent  into  the  air.  Ii  is  in  this  way 
that  the  heat  of  the  living  body  is  kept  up, 
whatever  the  coldness  of  the  air.  Whenever  car¬ 
bon  unites  with  oxygen  gas,  heat  accompanies 
the  chemical  action,  and  whether  it  be  the  coal 
in  our  fireplace,  or  the  straw  in  our  dungheaps, 
or  the  tallow  in  our  candles,  or  the  food  in  our 
bodies — the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
the  charcoal  they  respectively  contain,  affords 
heat — heat  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
process  of  union  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  in 
the  fuel ;  and  so,  in  order  to  increase  this  heat 
and  induce  the  oxygen  to  combine  rapidly  with 
the  charcoal,  we  build  chimneys  to  draw  the 
air  through  the  furnace,  or  we  turn  over  our 


proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  charcoal  which 
can  be  got  in  a  given  time  to  unite  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  so  the  cold-country  man 
makes  a  perfect  oil  lamp  of  his  lungs  within 
him,  and  takes  boisterous  exercise  to  keep  the 
bellows  blowing,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
warmth;  while  the  hot-country  man  of  placid 
temper  and  sluggish  movement  eats  sparingly, 
employing  less  fuel,  because  he  loses  less  heat. 
• — - - - - 

BULLOCK’S  PORTABLE  PROGRESSIVE  POWER 
PRESS. 

Fig.  7  is  a  side  view  of  Bullock’s  Portable 
Progressive  Power  Press.  Fig.  8,  is  an  end 
view  of  the  same,  with  the  follower  run  up 
and  pushed  one  side  preparatory  to  filling  the 
box. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


dungheaps  to  cause  the  air  to  mix  with  them 
more  thoroughly,  or  we  run  about  and  take  ex¬ 
ercise  in  order  to  breathe  the  faster ;  and  so  the 
furnace  gets  hotter,  and  the  dungheap  heats 
more  rapidly,  and  we  get  warmer ;  or  perhaps 
the  heat  is  increased  by  using  substances  which 
contain  more  charcoal  to  unite  with  the  oxygen 
gas;  and  in  this  way,  coke  makes  a  hotter  fire 
than  wood,  and  oil  or  camphine,  a  brighter  light 
than  tallow ;  and  for  this  reason,  too,  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  of  the  arctic  regions  eats  enormous 
quantities  of  blubber,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hot  countries  of  India  and  China  live  spar¬ 
ingly  upon  rice.  The  heat  in  every  case  is 


These  presses  are  in  use  in  this  city  for  bal¬ 
ing  dry  goods,  rags,  cotton,  hay,  wool,  hemp, 
flax,  paper,  moss,  &c.,  and  they  are  taking  the 
place  of  other  presses  throughout  the  country. 
Manufacturing  establishments  and  warehouses, 
are  generally  adopting  these  presses  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  great  convmience,  power ,  and  dura¬ 
bility ,  and  the  dispatch  with  which  the  work  is 
done.  _ ^ 

To  Make  Boots  Water  Proof. — Melt  3  oz., 
each  of  rosin  and  beeswax,  and  stir  in  1  pint  of 
boiled  oil  and  heat  ail  well  together ;  when 
partly  cool,  add  3  oz.  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Apply 
hot  with  a  brush. 


NOTES  FROM  A  KITCHEN  GARDENER’S  MEMORANDUM  BOOK. - NO.  1. 
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HOTES  FROM  A  KITCHEN  GARDENER’S  MEMO¬ 
RANDUM  BOOK.— No.  1. 

It  being  my  custom  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
to  review  my  gardening  operations  of  the  past 
seasons,  every  day’s  work  of  which  is  noted  in 
a  book  kept  for  such  purpose,  from  which,  in 
many  ways,  I  derive  much  benefit ;  and,  notic¬ 
ing  your  frequent  invitations  to  all  interested  in 
similar  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  the  more  extended 
branches  of  agriculture,  to  send  in  anything 
that  may  to  them  appear  interesting,  I  now 
hand  you  the  inclosed,  which  is  at  your  disposal. 

Bergen ,  N.  J.,  Dec.,  1850.  J.  P.  G.,  Jr. 

Manure  and  Manuring. — As  soon  as  the  ground? 
which  is  clay  loam,  is  cleared  in  autumn,  I 
spread  over  it  barnyard  manure,  selecting  that 
which  is  well  rotted,  and  free  as  possible  from 
seeds,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  earth  by 
deep  digging.  In  spring,  I  break  it  up  again, 
and  apply  a  moderate  coating  of  wood  ashes, 
on  which  is  immediately  applied  a  coating  of 
powdered  charcoal,  and  with  a  strong  rake 
thoroughly  mix  both  with  the  soil.  The  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  used  to  keep  the  land  in  sub¬ 
stance,  or  heart;  the  ashes  to  supply  potash, 
which  enters  largely  into  most  of  the  garden 
products ;  the  charcoal  to  furnish  free  carbon, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  carbonate  of  potash 
furnished  by  ashes,  is  said  to  be  freely  taken 
up  by  the  plants.  I  have  observed  this  course  of 
manuring  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

The  past  season,  I  made  the  following  exper¬ 
iment  by  manuring  the  ground  for  beets  and 
carrots,  a  quantity  of  which,  the  previous  year, 
I  raised  for  fodder,  and  when  feeding,  collected 
both  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  the  manure, 
made  from  each  species  of  root  separately,  and 
in  the  spring,  applied  it  to  the  respective  plants, 
and  found  the  result  highly  satisfactory  ;  and  I 
would  be  glad  if  others  would  make  similar 
trials,  with  the  view  of  simply  illustrating  the 
principle  of  manuring  as  taught  by  agricultu¬ 
ral  chemistry,  which  I  understand  to  be  that  of 
returning  to  the  soil,  a  portion  taken  from  it, 
and  furnishing  the  plants  food,  which  they  most 
readily  assimilate.  Having  practised  this  mode 
of  manuring  but  one  season,  I  cannot  positively 
assert  that  the  fine  growth  of  roots  was  to  it 
attributable,  and  at  present,  intending  to  pur¬ 
sue  it  another  year,  would  like  to  have  the 
views  of  others  respecting  it. 

Lettuce. — Though  preferring  the  curled  varie¬ 
ties,  they  being  more  tender  and  handsomer  in 
appearance,  I  planted  on  the  16th  of  September, 
the  “  hardy  green,”  to  stand  the  winter,  in  order 
to  have  a  full  supply  of  plants  to  put  out  early 


in  spring,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
number  can  be  raised  on  ground,  which,  during 
their  growth,  would  not  otherwise  be  occupied. 
Not  being  particular  in  choice  of  location — 
though  doing  best  in  damp  ground — they  can 
be  grown  almost  anywhere  ;  and  requiring  but  a 
short  season  to  attain  a  size  suitable  for  the 
table,  they  may  be  set  out  on  ground  intended 
for  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  melons,  okra,  peppers, 
and  between  rows  of  early  cauliflowers,  cabba¬ 
ges,  bush  beans,  parsnips,  beets,  &c.;  and  not 
being  inconvenienced  by  partial  shade,  will  do 
well  between  rows  of  peas,  pole  beans,  and 
early  sweet  corn. 

In  my  opinion,  the  science  of  kitciien  garden¬ 
ing  consists,  in  connection  with  producing 
handsome  and  early  vegetables,  in  obtaining 
the  largest  quantity  from  a  given  piece  of 
ground,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
close  observation,  constant  cultivation,  and  a 
liberal  application  of  manure. 

Spinach. — No  kitchen  garden  should  be  with¬ 
out  a  bed  of  this  early  and  wholesome  vegeta¬ 
ble.  The  “broad-leaved”  variety,  I  consider 
preferable,  which,  when  cut  at  suitable  time, 
and  properly  dressed,  is  esteemed  by  me,  as  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  garden,  and 
should  not  be  neglected,  especially  by  those 
who  do  not  cultivate  asparagus.  For  the  last 
three  years,  I  have  raised  spinach  and  melons 
on  the  same  ground.  In  autumn,  after  the  mel¬ 
ons  are  off,  I  sow  spinach  in  drills  one  foot 
apart,  which  is  usually  cut  by  the  time  the 
melon  plants  are  ready  to  be  put  out.  Should 
its  growlth  be  retarded  by  a  backward  season, 
put  out  the  melon  plants  precisely  as  if  there 
were  no  spinach  sown,  which  can  be  done  with 
but  little  interference;  and  before  they  re¬ 
quire  other  than  a  small  portion  of  the  ground, 
the  spinach  will  be  over.  Ground  well  manured 
and  timely  hoeing  is  all  the  cultivation  re¬ 
quired. 

Peas. — Of  all  the  varieties  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  the  “Prince  Albert  ”  is  the  earliest; 
and  in  order  to  have  this  delicious  vegetable 
early,  it  is  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  but  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  crop,  it  is  by  no  means  profitable.  The 
yield  is  light,  the  pods  short,  and  the  fruit  very 
small.  By  some,  the  “cedo  nulli”  is  chosen 
for  an  early  pea;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it 
does  not  fruit  so  quickly  as  the  Prince  Albert, 
and  like  that  variety,  producing  small  fruit, 
and  yielding  light,  I  consider  it  not  desirable. 

For  a  succession,  I  prefer  the  “  early  empe¬ 
ror,”  which  comes  in  about  ten  days  later  than 
the  Prince  Albert,  producing  a  fair  crop  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  and  finely-flavored  fruit. 
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Next  in  rotation,  I  plant  “  Fairbeard’s  cham¬ 
pion  of  England,”  which,  in  quick  succession, 
follows  the  early  emperor.  It  is  a  profuse 
bearer,  producing  large  and  well-flavored  fruit,  in 
a  lengthy  and  well-filled  pod,  and  is  esteemed 
by  me,  best  of  all  the  peas  I  have  cultivated. 

For  a  later  variety,  the  “  British  Queen,”  on 
account  of  its  superior  size,  as  well  as  agreeable 
flavor,  is  desirable.  The  vine,  however,  is 
lengthy  and  stout,  and  requires  to  be  well  rod- 
ded,  or  else  it  is  is  troublesome. 

“  Carter’s  Victoria  ”  is  a  good  variety,  which 
comes  in  after  the  champion  of  England;  it 
is  good  for  a  succession,  but  I  do  not  esteem  it 
so  highly  as  the  British  Queen. 

As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  the  “  Queen 
of  the  Dwarfs,”  a  recent  variety,  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Its  growth  is  bushy, 
producing  its  fruit  singly  and  unevenly ;  and 
however  much  it  may  be  prized  in  England, 
where  it  originated,  here,  while  we  have  so 
many  other  varieties  better  adapted  10  our  cli¬ 
mate,  I  intend,  for  the  future,  not  to  cultivate  it. 

On  the  10th  of  August  last,  I  planted  the 
Prince  Albert,  on  account  of  its  rapid  ad- j 
vancement  to  maturity  for  autumn  use.  In 
the  last  week  of  September,the  fruit  was  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  table.  The  vines  were  of  thrifty  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  were  much  admired.  Next  year, 
I  purpose  planting  on  the  first  of  August,  with : 
the  view  of  having  a  longer  continuance  of  this 
fine  vegetable.  If  planted  too  early,  however, 
the  vine  is  of  slender  growth,  and  both  vine 
and  pod  are  liable  to  mildew;  the  yield  is  light, 
the  fruit  not  well  flavored,  and  when  grown 
during  hot  weather,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  an 
unsatisfactory  crop. 

VENTILATION. 

Of  all  the  faults  of  farm  houses,  perhaps  the 
want  of  ventilation  is  the  greatest.  One  would 
suppose  people  who  live  in  the  constant  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  free  air  of  the  country,  would  feel 
the  necessity  of  the  same  kind  of  atmosphere 
within  their  dwellings,  particularly  in  their 
lodging  rooms.  Old-fasliioned  farm  houses, 
constructed  with  large  open  fireplaces,  never 
suffered  for  want  of  ventilation ;  the  fireplace 
acted  as  a  ventilator,  and  was  always  open. 

Modern-built  houses  are  warmed  with  hot-air  j 
furnaces,  or  close  stoves,  often  heated  with  coal 
to  a  red  heat,  by  which  a  great  saving  of  fuel 
is  effected ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  notorious  and  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
old-times,  hardy  race  of  New-England  farmers, 
who  used  to  crack  nuts  and  drink  cider  around 


the  old-fashioned  mammoth  fireplaces,  so  vividly 
engraven  upon  our  own  mind,  have  passed 
away  and  left  a  puny,  pale-faced  race  sitting 
around  the  stoves  of  modern-built  country 
houses,  close-fitting  windows,  and  listed  doors, 
shutting  out  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  while  man 
within,  after  breathing  carbonic  acid  gas  for 
a  whole  evening,  wonders  what  makes  him 
feel  so  languid  and  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment 
of  social  intercourse  with  his  family ;  but,  as 
he  is  unable  to  arouse  his  spirits,  he  retires 
to  rest  in  a  room  heated  to  the  same  degree, 
and  just  big  enough  to  contain  himself  and 
wife,  and  children,  which  he  closes  almost 
as  tight  as  though  it  were  hermetically  sealed ; 
then  buries  himself  in  the  soft  embrace  of  a 
feather  bed  and  pillows,  and  after  ten  hours  of 
thus  tempting  death  rather  than  rest,  “  he  won¬ 
ders  what  on  earth  makes  him  feel  so  poorly  of  a 
morning.” 

He  can  read  the  history  of  human  suffering  in 
the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  and  easily  imagine 
that  death  ensued  for  want  of  air ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  understand  that  his  own  complaint  arises 
from  the  same  cause.  The  amount  of  popular 
ignorance  upon  this  subject  is  astonishing. 
The  windows  of  every  room,  heated  by  hot  air 
or  tight  stoves,  should  always  be  open  at  the 
top.  In  fact,  no  room  should  ever  be  con¬ 
structed  without  permanent  provision  for  ventil¬ 
ation. 

Dr.  Arnott,  an  eminent  physician  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  of  London,  had  this  subject  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  invented  an 
apparatus  for  this  purpose,  called  a  chimney 
valve.  It  is  a  very  simple,  yet  effective  con¬ 
trivance.  A  square  box  or  frame,  of  cast  iron 
is  set  in  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling,  having 
a  valve  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  a  slight  pressure 
of  impure  air  in  the  room,  will  cause  it  to  open, 
or  it  may  be  set  open  by  an  adjusting  thumb 
screw.  When  colored  to  correspond  with  the 
wall,  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  Ornamental  ven¬ 
tilators  might  be  constructed  in  the  ceiling  of 
every  room ;  and  in  all  lodging  rooms,  they 
should  be  made  permanently  open.  The  health 
of  thousands  of  persons  is  sacrificed  every  year 
by  the  poison  of  crowded  assembly  rooms,  over 
heated  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  and  more 
than  all,  narrow-contracted,  never-ventilated 
lodging  rooms.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject 
again. 


Rice  contains  the  least  fatty  matter  of  any  of 
the  cereals,  but  the  greatest  proportion  of  starch 
averaging  about  82  per  cent. 


REVIEW  OF  PROFESSOR  JOHNSTONS  ROTES  OR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  CONTINUED. 
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VALUE  OF  DOGS. 

A  little  girl  near  Cincinnati  was  lately 
seized  by  one  of  those  abominable  brutes, 
that  semi-civilised  man  still  persists  in  keep¬ 
ing  as  his  fit  companion,  and  her  life  near¬ 
ly  destroyed,  before  those,  whom  her  terrific 
screams  brought  to  her  assistance,  could  extri¬ 
cate  her  from  her  perilous  situation.  The  bull 
dog  had  seized  her  by  the  throat  so  fiercely, 
that  his  jaws  had  to  be  pried  apart,  after  his 
back  had  been  broken,  by  a  blow  of  a  club, 
that  was  used  to  beat  him  off  his  human 
prey. 

The  blood  flowed  in  streams,  and  the  flesh 
was  so  lacerated,  it  hung  in  shreds;  and  the 
poor  child  will  carry  the  marks  as  long  as  she 
lives.  This  is  one  more  item  in  our  dog  account. 
We  have  others. 


REVIEW  CF  PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON’S  NOTES  ON 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  CONTINUED. 

We  continue  the  comments  which  we  com¬ 
menced  last  month,  upon  these  notes. 

It  is  evident  the  writer  only  saw  a  few  of  our 
farm  houses,  or  he  would  not  have  said  “  they 
are  commodious  and  generally  well  arranged  ;” 
neither  would  he  have  said  “  the  kitchen  is 
always  the  largest  apartment  in  the  house.” 
This  was  notoriously  the  case  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  farm  houses  of  New  England,  and  among 
some  of  the  substantial  old  Dutch  farmers,  as  it 
always  should  be ;  but  it  is  equally  notorious 
that  many  of  the  modern  farm  houses  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  in  one  respect  modeled  after  the 
Capitol  at  Washington ;  that  is,  the  architect  has 
made  it  a  study  to  see  how  inconvenient  and 
inappropriate,  for  the  purpose,  he  could  possi¬ 
bly  construct  a  building,  and  how  many  little 
miserable,  dark  passages,  and  illcontrived  little 
rooms  he  could  crowd  within  four  walls,  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  among  these,  not 
one  could  be  found  suitable  for  a  commodious 
kitchen.  Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  many  a 
modern  American  farm  house. 

The  isolated  out  houses,  which  seem  to  strike 
the  writer  with  so  much  force,  are  a  peculiarity 
that  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country.  “The  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  appearance  of  grain  stacks  ”  noticed 
by  the  writer,  shows  he  did  not  extend  his  trav¬ 
els  into  the  southern  nor  western  states,  where 
he  might  have  seen  a  score  of  stacks  around  a 
single  farmstead,  any  one  of  which  would  fill 
all  the  buildings  upon  the  newly-commenced 
farm.  Instead  of  its  being  a  fact  that  “  all 
crops  of  corn  and  hay  are  housed,”  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  much  the  largest  portion  of  all  that  is 


grown  in  the  west  and  south,  and  the  quantity 
is  enormous,  never  was  beneath  a  roof,  however 
rude.  It  is  to  be  regretted  this  excellent  writer, 
who  is  disposed  to  give  his  countrymen  so  much 
correct  information  of  ours,  could  not  have  seen 
much  more  even  than  he  did,  in  the  few  months 
he  was  with  us ;  and  have  seen  a  part  of  the 
country,  too,  that  has  been  but  a  few  years  in 
possession  of  the  all-subduing  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  who  are  driving  the  red  man  far  away 
from  the  ancient  haunts  of  his  fathers,  and 
changing  his  hunting  grounds  into  cultivated 
fields.  No  doubt,  while  undergoing  the  transi¬ 
tion,  these  incipient  farms  must  have  a  very 
unprepossessing  appearance  to  one  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  highly-cultivated  estates,  fenc¬ 
ed  with  the  neat  green  hedge  rows  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  statements  in  the  following  sentences  are 
entirely  too  general,  and  will  not  give  so  cor¬ 
rect  information  as  is  desirable.  He  says : 

“As  may  be  supposed,  vegetation  proceeds 
very  rapidly.  In  the  northern  states,  though 
the  winter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  broken 
up  till  April,  barley  is  generally  ready  to  be 
cut  early  in  June ;  wheat  is  ready  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  month.  Oats  are  ripe  in  July; 
Indian  corn  in  September,  and  the  buckwheat 
crop  immediately  succeeds  the  corn.” 

Here  are  a  succession  of  mistakes.  The  fact 
is,  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  too  large  and 
too  varied  in  climate,  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island.  Even  the 
people  of  one  of  the  states,  that  harvest 
wheat  and  oats  in  May,  can  hardly  conceive  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  in  another  state  of  the  same 
Union,  the  harvest  time  for  the  same  grain  is 
September.  Long  after  the  period  when  Indian 
corn  is  ripe  enough  for  eating  in  Louisiana, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  begin  to 
think  of  planting.  In  the  above  paragraph,  the 
writer  says  “barley  is  ready  to  cut  early  in 
June,  in  the  northern  states.”  The  above-named 
states  are  the  northern  ones,  and  their  barley  is 
often  sown  instead  of  reaped  in  June.  While 
but  little  wheat,  except  that  sown  in  spring  is 
ever  raised,  and  certainly  in  the  northern  part 
of  those  states,  that  is  cut  in  September.  Oats, 
in  the  southern  part  of  New  York,  may  be  ripe 
early  in  July,  while  in  the  northern  part  they 
are  still  green  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  worthy  of  comment:  “  It  is  scarcely  exag¬ 
erating  to  say  that,  after  a  slight  shower  during 
the  night,  succeeded  by  a  fine,  sunny  day,  you 
see  the  crop  growing.  Certain  it  is,  that,  meas¬ 
uring  barley  stalks  in  the  morning,  you  will 
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find  in  the  evening  no  mean  addition  to  their 
length.  This  rapidity  of  growth  causes  the  crop 
of  oats  to  be  generally  a  poor  one;  it  grows 
so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  time  for  the  grain  to 
fill  properly.  A  farmer  in  the  state  of  New 
York  informed  us  that  with  all  his  care,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  knowledge  of  the  crop,  (he  had 
been  a  Scotch  farmer,)  he  could  never  depend 
upon  a  good  return.  And  yet,  his  meal  was  fast 
getting  into  repute.  The  Americans  are  gen¬ 
erally  fond  of  oat  meal;  indeed,  it  fetches  a 
high  price ;  but  yet  the  supply  is  exceedingly 
defective.” 

The  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  under  the 
genial  showers  and  hot  sun  of  America  is 
always  a  matter  of  surprise  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  long,  slow  growth  of  crops  in  England. 
But  is  the  writer  correct  in  saying  “  the  crop  of 
oats  is  generally  a  poor  one  ?”  What  is  a  good 
one  %  Is  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  with 
a  growth  of  straw  which  gives  an  enormous 
quantity  of  forage  for  cattle,  a  good  crop  or  a 
poor  one  ?  If  good,  then  the  crop  is  not  “  gener¬ 
ally  a  poor  one.”  Perhaps  some  of  that  “  Scotch 
farmer’s”  Yankee  neighbors,  who  better  under¬ 
stand  the  climate  of  New  York,  can  beat  him 
every  year  in  the  oat  crop. 

Since  when,  are  “  the  Americans  generally 
fond  of  oat  meal?”  It  must  be  within  the  last 
year,  if  ever,  since  the  first  settlement  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  According  to  our  notions,  oat  meal  never 
will  be  generally  used  here.  Millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  eat  the  finest  wheat  flour,  of  grain  not 
worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Other  millions  eat 
that  sweetest,  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious 
human  food,  Indian  corn,  when  the  average 
market  price  is  less  than  one  shilling  sterling 
per  bushel.  None  live  upon  potatoes,  though 
they  might,  at  half  that  price  per  bushel.  In 
the  same  districts,  the  average  price  of  rich,  fat 
beef  and  pork,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  not 
been  equal  to  two  pence  a  pound ;  and  sheep 
are  annually  butchered  by  the  thousand  for 
the  hides  and  tallow,  while  the  meat  is  thrown 
to  the  hogs  to  make  cheap  pork.  Do  you  think 
people  in  such  a  country  will  eat  oat  meal  %  No. 
They  cannot  afford  it,  except  by  way  of  some¬ 
thing  new,  as  a  luxury. 

The  very  next  sentence,  from  the  same  article 
tells  the  reason  why  “Indian  corn  is  the  sta¬ 
ple  commodity  of  American  farms ;  it  is  used 
in  all  kinds  of  ways.  One  variety  is  taken  in 
its, green  state  and  boiled.  Its  flavor  is  remark¬ 
ably  fine,  and  resembles  very  much  that  of 
green  peas.  Judging  from  our  own  experience, 
we  should  say  that  it  would  take  some  time  for 


a  European  to  relish  the  vegetable;  it  is  too 
sweet  and  rich  for  all  tastes.  The  Americans 
are  amazingly  fond  of  it.  Indian  corn  is  sown 
in  what  is  called  “  hills.”  Some  species  grow 
very  high ;  we  have  seen  stalks  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  height.  It  is  a  noble-looking  plant.  The 
varieties  are  very  numerous.  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia,  enumerates  upwards  of  forty  kinds. 
The  editor  of  the  “  Maine  Cultivator  ”  says  that 
it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  make  out  sixty 
varieties.  The  growing  capabilities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  species  differ  very  much.  Some  spring  up 
quickly,  and  soon  ripen ;  others  spring  up  more 
slowly,  and  ripen  later.  Some  have  six  or  eight 
rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  others  have  as  many 
as  twelve  and  fourteen.  In  some,  the  grains 
are  all  of  one  color,  in  others,  variegated — yel¬ 
low,  mixed  with  red,  scarlet,  purple,  and  black. 
These  are,  however,  very  small.  Indian  meal 
is  much  relished  throughout  the  states.  Indian- 
meal  porridge,  or  “  hominy,”  as  it  is  there  called, 
is  very  delicious,  when  taken  with  new  milk. 
Pumpkins  are  generally  grown  between  the 
“  hills  ”  of  Indian-corn  plants ;  they  require  very 
little  tending,  and  grow  to  an  immense  size.  A 
yard,  and  even  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  is  no  un¬ 
common  size  to  be  found.  These  pumpkins  are 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  both  for  man 
and  cattle.  ‘‘Pumpkin  pie”  is  considered  a 
great  treat.” 

Upon  this  we  comment.  First,  Indian  corn  is 
not  the  staple  commodity  of  American  farms. 
Thousands  and  thousands  grow  none  for  expor¬ 
tation,  while  other  thousands  do  not  grow 
enough  for  their  own  use  while  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  staple  crops  of  American  farms, 
known  in  commerce  as  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco, 
rice,  sugar,  wheat,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  wool, 
stock,  fruit,  grass,  and  even  potatoes,  all,  and 
each  of  which  are  staple  commodities  upon 
some  American  farms,  where  corn  is  only  a 
secondary  crop.  Did  the  writer  intend  to  slur 
the  “  corn  crackers  ”  by  conveying  the  idea  to 
his  countrymen  that  America  produced  but 
little  else;  and  that  the  principle  human  food  is 
Indian-meal  porridge,  or  hommony,  or  Indian 
corn  in  some  shape  l  He  says  “it  is  used  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,”  and  might  have  added,  one  of 
which  is  to  send  our  surplus  millions  of  bush¬ 
els  to  feed  the  starving  millions  of  potato  and 
oat-meal  eaters,  of  a  country  which  boasts  of 
her  good  farming  and  productive  acres.  “  One 
variety  is  taken  in  its  green  state  and  boiled  A 
So  are  fifty-nine  others  of  the  sixty  varieties 
that  might  be  named ;  though  we  prefer  that 
known  as  sugar  or  sweet  corn,  for  the  very 
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reason  that  the  writer  thinks  a  European  would  | 
not ;  that  is,  because  it  is  so  sweet  and  rich. 
But  we  can  assure  him  that  all  Europeans  soon 
acquire  the  taste,  and  do  like  “green  corn 
boiled  or  roasted.”  The  writer  says  its  flavor 
resembles  green  peas.  According  to  our  taste, 
of  half  a  century  standing,  the  resemblance  is 
in  nothing  except  that  both  are  sweet.  “  Amer¬ 
icans  are  amazingly  fond  of  it.”  And  so  are  the 
Africans,  Asiatics,  Europeans,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  islands 
of  the  sea,  including  birds  and  beasts  that  walk 
on  land,  swim  in  the  water,  or  fly  in  the  air. 
All  are  fond  of  Indian  corn,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  destructive  to  the  farmer’s  crops.  “  Indian 
corn  is  sown  in  hills.”  No,  the  universal  term 
is  planted;  and  as  much  is  grown  in  drills  as 
hills.  “  We  have  seen  stalks  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height.”  And  we  have  often  seen  them  fifty 
per  cent,  higher.  Some  specimen  stalks  were 
exhibited  at  the  state  fair,  at  Syracuse,  that 
were  grown  in  Illinois,  eighteen  feet  long. 
Much  of  the  corn  of  the  northern  portion  of 
our  country  does  not  exceed  five  feet. 

“  Pumpkin  pie  is  considered  a  great  treat.”  Is 
it?  Perhaps  so,  to  an  Englishman.  Certainly 
not  to  a  Yankee,  as  they  understand  the  term 
treat ,  which  means  something  extra  and  out  of 
the  common  every-day  line  of  fare — some 
costly  luxury,  while  that  most  rich,  and  in  one 
sense,  luxurious  dish,  pumpkin  pie,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  articles  of  food  in  autumn,  in  all 
the  northern  states. 

The  writer  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
quantities  of  wild  berries,  and  the  common  cus¬ 
tom  of  giving  them  with  sugar,  as  a  sort  of 
desert  to  “  farm  servants,”  with  almost  every 
meal — a  name  by-the-bye  that  is  given  to  all 
laborers  upon  English  farms,  who  have  perma¬ 
nent  situations,  and  a  very  good  and  appropri¬ 
ate  one,  but  very  unpalatable  to  some  of  our 
democratic,  all-men-are-equal  sort  of  people. 
We  wish  the  writer  could  have  seen  some  of 
the  sights  of  blackberries  that  we  have  met  with, 
particularly  in  “old  clearings”  along  the  Ohio 
River,  where  we  have  seen  at  one  view,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  covered  with  this  rich  fruit  in 
such  abundance,  that  a  thousand  hands  could 
make  but  little  impression  upon  the  quantity. 

Of  another  wild  fruit  he  says*“  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  of  the  hanging  clusters  of 
wild  grapes  to  be  found,  in  the  woods.  In  some 
places,  they  are  amazingly  plentiful ;  above  and 
around,  on  all  sides,  the  graceful  pendants  are 
seen.  They  are,  however,  very  small,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sour.”  So  said  the  fox  in  Aesop’s 


time.  But  we  say  the  time  was,  when  we  were 
young,  and  used  to  climb  after  these  graceful 
pendant-hanging  clusters  along  the  banks  of 
the  Q,uinebaug,  we  found  them  neither  small 
nor  sour.  What  say  our  friends  who  fatten 
upon  the  Scuppernong  and  Catawba  wild  grapes 
of  America  ?  Are  they  “  very  small  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sour,”  or  is  this  writer  just  a  little 
mistaken  in  his  description  ? 

“  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  hazelnut  trees  arc 
found  in  the  woods  in  amazing  quantities. 
They  grow  very  low,  not  much  higher  than  our 
gooseberry  bushes,  but  they  are  very  prolific.” 
“  In  the  state  of  Ohio,”  and  by  inference  the 
idea  is  conveyed  to  English  readers  that  they 
grow  nowhere  else,  while  in  fact,  they  are  as 
common  as  blackberries  in  half  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

If  the  writer  or  any  of  his  readers  are 
troubled  with  indigestion,  we  hope  they  wont 
eat  many  “  dried  apples  ”  cooked  after  the 
following  recipe Apples  for  domestic  use 
are  first  peeled,  or  pared,  (by  a  machine  in  most 
cases,)  and  cut  up  into  four  or  six  pieces,  and 
strung  upon  ends,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  They 
keep  for  any  length  of  time.  By  putting  these 
dried  parts  of  apples  along  with  a  little  boiling 
water  and  sugar,  a  delicious  dish  is  readily  ob¬ 
tained,  equal  in  every  respect  to  stewed  apples.” 
To  cook  dried  apples  so  as  to  render  them  at 
all  fit  to  eat,  requires  several  hours  of  gentle 
stewing,  instead  of  merely  adding  “  a  little  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  sugar.”  When  well  cooked,  they 
are  delicious,  either  as  a  sauce  or  in  pies  or 
dumplings ;  but  when  ill  cooked,  or  only  spoiled 
with  a  little  hot  water,  they  are  no  more  fit  to 
eat  than  raw  tripe. 

There  are  several  errors  in  the  following 
statement  which  we  will  endeavor  to  point  out. 
“  The  wages  of  farm  servants  vary  in  different 
states  and  localities.  We  here  give  a  statement 
regarding  them.  In  a  large  state,  such  as  New 
York,  wages  will  vary  considerably  in  different 
sections;  the  average  is  endeavored  to  be 
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Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Conneeticu 
New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 

Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia,  (whit 
^Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  > 

Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  > 

(White,)  $ 

(Colored,) 

Alabama  and  Mississippi, 

Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Arkansas, 

Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, 

Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri, 

The  states  marked  thus*  are  grouped  together, 
as  they  present  very  similar  features  of  position 


Per  day. 

Per  month. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

02 

12 

t,  75 

12  to  15 

50 

10  to  12 

75 

12 

50 

10 

e,)  50  to  75 

10 

50 

10  to  12 

25  to  40 

5  to  10 

25  to  30 

12  to  15 

50 

15 

50  to  75 

8  to  13 

75  to  91 

10  to  15 
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and  distribution  of  population.  They  all  embrace 
lowlands  and  highlands.  In  the  former,  slaves 
perform  nearly  all  the  manual  labor;  in  the 
latter,  there  are  comparatively  few  slaved,  and 
white  labor  predominates.  In  the  states  further 
southwest,  labor  is  nearly  all  performed  by 
slaves,  but  is  more  valuable,  because  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  arising  from  greater  fertility  of  soil.” 
The  grouping  of  these  states  presents  a  curious 
feature  to  a  native.  If  the  writer,  or  anybody 
else,  can  tell  why  wages  in  New  Jersey  should 
be  set  down  at  “  75  cents  a-day,”  while  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  lying  upon  three  sides 
of  her,  they  are  only  50  cents,  he  will  unravel 
a  mystery.  Our  explanation  is,  the  mystery  is 
like  many  others,  when  inquired  into — it  don’t 
exist.  The  states  marked  with  a  *  are  grouped 
together  on  account  of  “  similar  features  of  po¬ 
sition,  &c.”  The  only  similarity  as  regards 
wages,  is,  that  they  are  all  slave  states.  Two 
of  them  are  great  cotton  and  rice-growing  states, 
and  two  others  grow  little,  or  none  ;  two  others 
grow  a  small  portion  only.  Virginia  is  a  great 
wheat  state,  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
great  corn-growing  states.  The  greatest  error, 
though  not  intended  to  be  so  understood,  yet,  as 
it  is  worded,  cannot  well  be  understood  as  the 
author  intended  it  should  be,  is  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  says,  “  in  the  former,  slaves  perform 
nearly  all  the  manual  labor,  &c.”  The  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  word  former ,  appearing  to  be  the 
first-named  in  the  list  of  states.  “  Further  south, 
labor  is  more  productive,  arising  from  greater 
fertility  of  soil.”  How  far  south?  In  Texas, 
or  some  other  unannexed  state,  the  others  being 
all  named,  excepting  Delaware,  which  seems  to 
be  so  small  it  is  entirely  overlooked,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  has  since  become  a  state.  It  is 
a  very  great  error  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
southern  states  have  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  fertile  soil  than  the  northern  ones,  for  such 
is  not  the  fact. 


THE  PRINCESS  TRIBE  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

Mr.  Stevens  stated  some  time  ago,  that  the 
Princess  tribe  of  shorthorns  traced  further  hack 
in  the  Herd  Book ,  than  any  others,  which  position 
I  thought  doubtful.  He  undertakes  to  prove  it 
by  running  back  to  Tripes  by  the  Studley  bull. 
On  page  41,  volume  1st,  English  Herd  Book, 
you  will  find,  (No.  188,)  Dalton  Duke,  bred  by 
Mr.  John  Charge  ;  got  by  Mr.  W.  Dobson’s  bull 
d.  by  the  Studley  bull.  This  bull  traces  back 
as  far  in  the  Herd  Book ,  as  any  of  the  Princess 
tribe,  and  of  course,  I  am  right.  I  showed,  also 
in  my  former  article,  that  Mr.  Bates  had  used 
other  blood  in  his  herd  besides  the  Princess 


and  Duchess  blood,  since  1831.  So  that  I  con¬ 
sider  this  position  cannot  be  reasoned  or  ex¬ 
plained  away.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Mr.  Bates’  catalogue  of  sale,  that  he  had  used 
the  descendants  of  his  Matchem  cow  very  ex¬ 
tensively.  Samuel  D.  Martin. 

Colbyville,  Ky. 


REPLY  TO  DR.  MARTIN. 

Dr.  Martin  has  unfortunately  selected  in  the 
bull  Dalton  Duke,  (188,)  a  poor  weapon  to  de¬ 
feat  me.  He  quotes  from  the  1st  volume  of  the 
Herd  Book.  In  that  volume,  page  147,  is  this: 
“691  Wetherell  and  Maynard’s  bull  (see  Dal¬ 
ton  Duke).”  The  numbers  are  of  the  same 
bull.  Mr.  Charge  bred  Dalton  Duke,  and  sold 
him  to  Messrs.  Wetherell  &  Maynard;  he  was 
known  both  as  “Wetherell  &  Maynard’s  bull,” 
and  as  “Dalton  Duke.”  A  second  edition  of 
the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Herd  Book  was 
published  in  1846,  and  was  edited  by  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry  Strafford,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  au¬ 
thority  ;  indeed,  none  so  good  in  England.  In 
this  second  edition,  under  the  head  of,  “  (691,) 
Wetherell  &  Maynard’s  bull,  or  Dalton  Duke, 
(188,)  is  this  bred  by  Mr.  John  Charge;  got  by  Mr. 
William  Dobson’s  bull,  (218,)  d.  by  the  Studley 
White  bull  (627).”  Mr.  Strafford  both  corrected 
and  extended  the  pedigrees,  in  his  edition,  and 
from  information  properly  derived.  On  exam¬ 
ination  of  Mr.  Charge’s  pedigrees  everywhere 
in  the  Herd  Book,  they  will  be  found  to  end 
with  a  descent  from  the  Studley  White  bull 
(627)  ;  and  Dalton  Duke  descended  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  first  edition,  in  the  pedigree  of 
Dalton  Duke,  the  word  white  was  omitted, 
and  the  pedigree  thus  made  incorrect,  and 
Mr.  Strafford  corrected  it  in  the  second  edition. 
It  is  due  to  Dr.  Martin  to  say,  that  he  could  not 
know  this,  unless  he  had  the  second  edition  of 
the  Herd  Book,  which  is  not  probable.  So,  then, 
Dalton  Duke  does  not  go  back  in  the  female 
line  to  the  Studley  bull,  (626,)  and  of  course. 
Dr.  M.  is  wrong,  and  I  am  right.  I  will  take 
occasion  here  to  mention,  that  the  following 
bulls  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Herd  Book,  are 
of  the  Princess  Tribe,  viz:  Bacon’s  son  of 
Comet,  (46,)  Baron,  (58,)  Carlisle,  (115,)  Cleve¬ 
land,  (142,)  Robert  Colling’s  white  bull,  (151,) 
Custard,  (183,)  Foljambe,  (263,)  Harlequin,  (289,) 
Marske,  (418,)  Plato,  (506,)  Simon  (590).  The 
following  cows  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Herd 
Book,  are  also  of  the  Princess  family,  viz : 
Barmpton,  page  169;  Belinda,  page  178;  Blos¬ 
som,  page  187 ;  Brighteyes,  bred  by  R.  Colling, 
page  194 ;  Brighteyes,  bred  by  R.  Colling,  page 
195;  Buxom,  page  203;  Countess,  bred  by  R- 
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Colling,  page  248 ;  Haughton,  page  330  ;  Lib¬ 
erty,  page  374;  Mayflower,  page  403,  by  Rob¬ 
inson’s  bull.  These  are  named,  as  their  pedi¬ 
grees  in  themselves  do  not  show  their  alliance 
with  this  distinguished  family.  Charles  Coll¬ 
ing  bought  of  Alexander  Hall,  the  cow  Haugh¬ 
ton,  descended  from  Tripes  by  the  Studley  bull, 
(626,)  and  Robert  Colling  bought  of  Alexander 
Hall,  the  cow  Brighteyes,  by  Hubback,  and  she 
descended  from  Tripes  by  the  Studley  bull 
(626).  The  above-named  bulls  and  cows  de¬ 
scended  either  from  Haughton  or  Brighteyes. 
The  cow  Princess,  that  has  given  name  to  the 
whole  tribe,  was  a  grand aughter  of  Brighteyes, 
by  Hubback.  Besides  this  Princess  family, 
(which  includes  all  the  descendants  of  Haughton 
and  Brighteyes,  both  by  Hubback,)  there  is  not 
a  single  shorthorn  in  the  world ,  that  can ,  by  known 
animals ,  go  back  in  the  female  line ,  to  the  Studley 
bull. 

In  an  article  written  in  December,  1845,  and 
printed  in  February  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  1846, 1  said  of  Mr  Bates,  that  “  up 
to  the  introduction  of  Belvedere  to  his  herd,  he 
had  adhered  to  his  Duchess  blood  entirely,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  cows  put  to 
Marske.  *  *  *  *  Since  1831  Mr.  Bates  has 
used  that  blood,  a  union  of  the  Duchess  and 
Princess  tribes,  mainly ,  and  has  only  resorted 
to  any  other  in  one  instance,  viz :  “  Cleveland 
Lad.”  In  a  former  article,  Dr.  Martin  quotes 
this,  and  in  reply,  says,  that  “  Mr.  Bates  used 
Bertram,  Gambier,  and  Norfolk,  neither  of  them 
of  the  Duchess  or  Princess  tribes.”  I  replied 
that  Mr.  Bates  purged  out  of  his  herd  all  the 
blood  of  Bertram  and  Gambier,  except  in  his 
Oxford  premium  cow  and  her  descendants. 
The  terms  “  adhered  to  ”  and  “  had  used,”  mean 
in  the  use  of  bulls ,  as  every  breeder  well  knows. 
As  Dr.  Martin  quotes  me,  and  as  I  wrote,  it  will 
be  observed  that  I  use  the  word  mainly.  I 
knew  Mr.  Bates  had  used  Gambier  and  Norfolk, 
and  Duke  of  Cleveland,  (by  Bertram,)  after  1831, 
and  therefore,  I  said  “  mainly.”  But  I  knew 
that  he  had  got  rid  of  every  drop  of  Gambler’s 
blood,  and  of  Bertram’s,  except  in  Oxford 
Premium  cow;  and  that  after  1831  to  1842,  he 
had  not  used  a  bull  as  a  system,  except  Belve¬ 
dere,  a  Duchess  bull,  or  Cleveland  Lad.  In 
my  remarks,  quoted  by  Dr.  Martin,  I  spoke  of 
the  course  of  Mr.  Bates  breeding,  not  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  use  of  bulls.  Dr.  M.  dwells  on 
the  exceptions,  although  I  was  abundantly  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  use  of  the  word  “  mainly,”  from 
the  criticism  he  makes  on  my  remarks.  When 
my  article  of  1845  was  written,  the  fifth  volume 


of  the  Herd  Book  only  was  published,  and  my 
remarks  applied  to  Mr.  Bates’  breeding  as 
shown  in  that  volume ;  for  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
but  as  shown  in  the  five  volumes  of  the  Herd 
Book;  and  at  that  time,  my  remark  was  true, 
for  then  he  was  using  only  the  bulls  which 
united  the  Princess  and  Duchess  blood,  and 
Cleveland  Lad.  Dr.  Martin  says,  “it  will  be 
seen  by  Mr.  Bates’  catalogue  of  sale,  that  he 
had  used  the  descendants  of  his  Matchem  cow 
very  extensively.”  All  very  true,  in  1850,  but 
not  in  1842,  the  period  back  to  which  my  re¬ 
marks  applied ;  for  then  he  had  used  only 
Cleveland  Lad’s  blood  of  that  strain,  as  I  said ; 
and  he  told  me  that  he  parted  with  Cleveland 
Lad  because  he  did  not  like  his  get,  and  what 
I  saw  of  them,  justified  the  remark. 

His  catalogue  contains  only  three  animals  got 
by  the  descendants  of  Matchem  cow  up  to  1846, 
and  of  these,  one  is  so  stated  by  mistake,  as  she 
was  not  got  by  Cleveland  Lad,  but  by  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  animals  on  the  cata¬ 
logue  “  extensively  ”  got  by  bulls  of  the  Match- 
em-cow  strain,  were  all,  save  two  calved  after  the 
publication  of  my  article,  the  position  of  which 
Dr.  M.  attempts  to  invalidate  by  this  “  ex  post 
facto  ”  testimony.  I  was,  in  1845,  right  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  since  1831,  Mr.  Bates  had  used  that 
blood,  “a  union  of  the  Duchess  and  Princess 
tribes,  mainly,  and  has  resorted  to  one  other 
only,  viz:  Cleveland  Lad.”  After  July,  1831,  he 
never  used  Bertram;  he  killed  or  sold  all  his 
stock  got  by  Gambier,  and  he  had  only  three 
animals  got  by  Norfolk ;  and  he  never  used  a 
bull  of  his  own  breeding,  that  had  Norfolk  blood 
in  him.  I  believe  Mr.  Bates  to  have  been  wrong 
in  his  judgment  as  to  Norfolk’s  blood  ;  and  know 
him  to  have  been  right  as  to  Bertram’s  and 
Gambier’s,  for  they  both  did  him  great  harm. 
The  animals  in  his  sale  which  had  Norfolk’s 
blood  in  then],  were  among  the  best,  while  those 
in  the  sale  which  had  in  them  the  blood  of 
Bertram,  were  immeasurably  the  worst ;  and  none 
had  the  blood  of  Gambier. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  would  not  the  word 
“  mainly”  sufficiently  cover  those  exceptions  of 
Mr.  Bates’  breeding  for  fifteen  years,  in  which 
he  used  Norfolk  thrice,  and  Gambier  only  once, 
to  anything  but  steer  breeders,  while  all  his 
other  breeding  was  thoroughly,  “  a  union  of  the 
Duchess  and  Princess  tribes,”  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Lad’s  ?  A.  Stevens. 

— - - - - 

Wash  for  Apple  Trees- — Dissolve  two  pounds 
of  potash  in  a  pail  of  water-— apply  with  a 
brush. 
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HEN  SHOW  AND  HEN  FEVER. 

In  my  letter  of  last  evening,  I  promised  you 
some  further  account  of  the  crowing  match  now 
holding  in  the  great  Boston  henroost,  where  I 
have  spent  the  day ;  and  now,  after  retiring  to 
my  own  room,  I  will  give  you  my  reflections 
upon  it.  No  opportunity  was  ever  before  afford¬ 
ed  in  America,  for  so  extensive  an  examination 
and  comparison  of  varieties,  as  are  here  exhib¬ 
ited.  The  number,  as  1  stated  last  evening,  is 


THE  GREAT  MALAY  FOWL. — FlG.  9. 

variously  estimated  from  6,000  to  16,000.  The 
secretary  informs  me  that  three  fifths  of  the 
whole  are  those  overgrown,  overpuffed  animals 
known  as  Shanghae,  Chittagong,  and  Cochin- 
China  birds,  and  pretty  birds  they  are.  Some 
of  the  first-named,  are  the  most  outlandish,  ill- 


THE  BANTAM  FOWL.— FlG.  10. 
looking,  unloveable  of  all  living  things  I  ever 
saw  clothed  in  feathers — the  Ardea  minor,  sand¬ 
hill  crane,  or  turkey  buzzard,  not  excepted. 
Observing  a  gentleman  whom  I  recognised  as 
a  distinguished  friend  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
improvement,  but  dead  set  against  humbug, 
busy  with  pencil  and  paper  by  the  side,  of  a 


coop  which  contained  one  of  these  feather-leg¬ 
ged  brutes — about  the  ugliest  specimen  in  the 
whole  lot,  I  took  the  liberty  of  introducing 
myself,  and  peeped  over  his  shoulder  while  he 
drew  the  portrait  of  a  fellow,  which  looked  as 
though  he  might  have  been  the  paternal  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  original  Shanghae  family.  After  hav- 


Red  Shanghae  Cock. — Fig.  11. 
ing  completed  the  drawing,  which  had  a  very  life¬ 
like  Shang-highish  appearance,  he  gave  an  extra 
wink  with  his  laughter-loving  eye,  as  much  as 


to  say  “what’s  a  cock  without  a  name,”  and 
wrote  underneath  the  sketch,  “  First  premium 
Red  Shanghae  Cock.  Weight  entire ,  head ,  neck, 
legs ,  spurs  and  claws  included ,  11  lbs.  .13  oz.  Esti¬ 
mated  weight,  of  body,  1  lb.  1£  oz.”!!! 

I  enclose  the  sketch,  which  I  hope  you  will 
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give  your  readers,  as  a  strong  likeness  of  a  red 
Shanghae  cock. 

This  is  the  same  chap  the  old  farmer  objected 
to  yesterday,  on  account  of  his  ability  to  stand 
on  the  ground  and  eat  corn  out  of  the  garret 
window. 

Some  of  the  Cochin-China  breed  might  an¬ 
swer  pretty  well  for  any  person  desirous  of 
growing  chickens  as  large  as  turkeys.  I  am 
better  pleased  with  their  appearance,  than  with 
their  taller  China  neighbors,  the  Shanghaes. 


I  should  very  much  prefer.  They  are  great 
layers,  though  poor  breeders;  and  therefore, 
are  not  particular  favorites  just  now,  while  the 
hen  fever  rages  so  high,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  converted  into  one  great  chicken-hatching 
machine.  Among  the  prettiest  fowls  in  the 
show  are  the  Bolton  greys.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  the  old  style  of  Dominiques,  a  few  of 
which  are  also  here ;  and  I  should  think  would 
be  preferred  by  any  man  in  his  senses,  instead 
of  that  long-legged,  garret-window,  corn-eating 


WILD  COCK, OF  INDIA. 
Fig.  13. 


According  to  my  notions  of  chicken  beauty, 
the  wild  cock  of  India  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  black  Spanish  fowls  are  very  noble, 
military-looking  fellows,  in  their  glossy  coats, 
and  extremely  high,  red  crests.  That,  however, 
is  a  great  objection  to  them,  in  a  freezing  cli¬ 
mate  The  black  Polanders,  with  their  beauti¬ 
ful  white  top-knots,  as  large  as  full-blown  roses, 


breed,  clothed  with  dirty  feathers  down  to 
their  ugly  heels.  The  Dorkings  and  Jersey 
blues  are  large  enough,  and  good  enough  to 
suit  any  taste  not  vitiated  by  this  mania  of 
speculation  in  hen  flesh.  Among  all  this  vast 
variety  of  fancy  fowls,  with  fancy  names,  my 
fancy  would  not  lead  me  to  name  more  than 
half  a  dozen  kinds  from  which  to  select  for  my- 
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self,  or  friends — and  these  should  he  Dorkings, 
Dominiques,  Bolton  greys,  Jersey  blues,  black 
Polands,  Java  game,  and  perhaps,  for  fancy,  a 
few  Sebright  Bantams. 

Among  the  ducks,  those  which  pleased  me 
particularly  were  called  Spanish — their  neat, 
drab  coats,  closely  fitting  their  moderate-sized, 
compact  bodies.  For  beauty,  the  little  wood 
duck  excels  any  other  of  the  quack  family — 
those  in  the  rooster  trade  included. 

There  were  in  the  exhibition  a  few  very 
handsome  Bremen  and  China  geese,  and  several 
small  samples  of  turkeys ;  but  the  fever  ran 
highest  for  the  tallest  kind  of  cocks  and  hens, 
both  in  size  and  price.  The  curiosity  of  visitors 
was  about  equally  divided  between  the  cage  of 
an  American  eagle,  upwards  of  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  a  pair  of  very  large  swans,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  “  old  Marshfield  farmer,”  better 
known  among  politicians,  perhaps,  as  Daniel 
Webster. 


The  Swan. — Fig.  13. 

The  annexed  beautiful  picture  of  one  of  these 
birds  will  afford  pleasure  to  your  readers,  and 
form  an  appropriate  finis  to  my  hasty  account 
of  the  great  poultry  show.  Solon  Robinson. 

Boston ,  Nov.  14th,  1850. 

Although  our  correspondent  is  game,  from 
crest  to  spurs,  we  assure  our  friends  he  is  not  a 
fighting  cock ;  so  they  need  have  no  fear  of  his 
crowing — he  will  only  flap  his  wings  at  some 
of  the  humbugs  of  the  henroost. 

- - 

Rice  has  been  cultivated  more  than  150  years 
in  South  Carolina.  It  was  planted  there  in  the 
year  1693,  and  has  been  grown  every  year  since 
that  time. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR  WINTER. 

This  is  an  important  question  which  should 
be  attended  to  annually  in  the  general  settlement 
of  accounts  by  all  American  farmers,  before  they 
eat  their  new-year’s  dinner.  Among  other  prep¬ 
arations,  they  should  secure,  at  least,  one  good 
agricultural  paper  for  the  long  evenings  of  a 
cold  winter.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  not  fully 
prepared.  The  intellect  of  that  man  must  in¬ 
deed  be  dull,  who  does  not  profit  by  reading 
works  devoted  to  improvement  in  his  particular 
calling  ;  but  more  dull  is  that  intellect  which 
neglects  or  refuses  to  put  itself  in  the  way  of 
such  reading.  It  is  not  he  who  works  the  hard¬ 
est,  with  toil  and  sweat,  that  performs  the  most 
useful  labor;  but  he  who  works  with  the  skill 
of  science  which  he  has  obtained  by  study,  that 
enables  him  to  use  his  strength  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

If  you  have  prepared  yourself  for  winter,  you 
certainly  have  provided  a  good  stock  of  books, 
and  papers,  in  which  you  can  study  the 
sciences  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
arboriculture,  and  that  much  neglected 
science,  the  art  and  mystery  of  grow¬ 
ing  good  fruit,  as  the  time  of  planting 
trees  is  rapidly  approaching. 


LARG-E  CATTLE  IN  KENTUCKY. 

I  send  you  the  weight  of  Mr.  Innes’  lot 
of  cattle  (spoken  of  in  my  letter,  p.  59). 
They  were  four  and  five-year-olds  last 
spring,  about  sixteen  of  them  thorough 
bred;  the  remainder,  from  half  to 
thirty-one  thirty-seconds ;  their  colors, 
roan,  white,  and  red  and  white.  As 
a  lot,  they  are  remarkably  fine,  and 
their  weight  is  owing  to  great  ripe¬ 
ness  of  their  points.  The  winter  be¬ 
fore  they  were  two-year-olds,  they  were  corn- 
fed  from  February  until  April,  grazed  until  next 
January,  when  they  were  fed  until  April,  graz¬ 
ed  until  November,  from  which  time  they  were 
fed  until  grass,  and  fed  again  during  the  win¬ 
ters  of  1849  and  ’50.  On  the  30th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  I  saw  them  weighed,  as  follows  : — 


No. 

lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

No. 

,  lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

1 

2,740 

9 

2,375 

17 

2,250 

25 

1,990 

33 

2,180 

2 

2.710 

2,625 

10 

2,435 

18 

2,333 

26 

2,140 

34 

2,000 

3 

11 

2,390 

19 

2,245 

27 

2,150 

35 

2,100 

4 

2,450 

12 

2,350 

20 

2,235 

28 

2,182 

36 

2,180 

5 

2,440 

13 

2,335 

21 

2,330 

29 

2,230 

37 

2,135 

6 

2,480 

14 

2,300 

22 

2,390 

30 

2,150 

38 

2,130 

7 

2,790 

15 

2,300 

23 

2,275 

31 

2,045 

39 

2,000 

8 

2,470 

16 

2,275 

24 

2,005 

32 

2,050 

James  G.  Kinnaird. 


Solitude ,  Fayette  Co.,  Nov.,  1850. 
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CATTLE  SHOWS  AND  FAIRS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

Agreeably  to  promise,  I  write  you  in  relation 
to  the  fairs  and  stock  of  Kentucky.  After  at¬ 
tending  your  great  fair  at  Albany,  I  felt  more 
interested  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  agriculture 
and  fine  stock.  Never  had  I  seen  so  great  a 
collection  of  manufactured  articles,  nor  so  large 
a  number,  and  so  great  a  variety  of  stock 
brought  together.  On  account  of  facilties  for 
travel  and  transportation,  your  fairs  are  upon  a 
much  larger  scale,  and  much  more  numerously 
attended  than  ours.  Besides  being  encouraged 
to  some  extent  by  your  state — a  policy  which 
every  state  in  the  Union  should  adopt — a  much 
larger  number  of  premiums  are  offered  than  by 
our  societies.  The  two  societies  in  Kentucky 
are  sustained  entirely  by  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  or  annual  memberships,  confined  to  a  few 
counties  in  the  garden  of  Kentucky.  It  is  an 
error  too  prevalent  that  only  the  wealthy  farm¬ 
ers,  or  those  who  have  fine  stock,  are  interested 
in  sustaining  societies  for  the  protection  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  interests.  A  more 
correct  and  enlightened  sentiment  is  gaining 
ground;  and  I  hope  that  ere  long,  the  great 
majority  of  all  the  industrial  callings  will  see 
the  importance  of  such  societies. 

The  Bourbon-county  Agricultural  Society 
held  its  annual  fair  near  Paris,  on  the  24th,  25th, 
26th,  and  27th  of  September.  This  is  the  only 
society  in  the  state  which  was  kept  up  during 
the  great  pressure  in  money  matters — fine  stock, 
and  agricultural  produce  of  every  description, 
having  fallen  so  low,  that  the  other  societies 
throughout  the  state  were  dissolved.  I  cannot 
speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  of  the  spirit, 
enterprise,  and  liberality  of  the  people  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  They  have  been  well  repaid  by  the  im¬ 
provement  in  their  stock,  &c.  A  few  years 
since,  they  purchased  a  beautiful  lot  of  ground, 
which  they  occupy  for  holding  their  fairs. 
The  interest  in  their  exhibitions  had  annually 
increased,  and  a  great  crowd  of  persons  were 
in  attendance.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures,  im¬ 
plements,  &c.,  and  is  called  the  “ladies’  day,” 
from  the  fact  of  the  ladies  being  more  directly 
interested,  and  a  larger  number  of  the  fair  sex 
attending  on  that  day.  The  ladies  of  Bourbon 
have  become  celebrated  for  their  industry, 
skill,  and  taste;  and  this  reputation  acquired 
justly,  by  previous  exhibitions  of  their  handi¬ 
work  was  well  sustained  at  this  last.  Their  in¬ 
terest  was  not  confined  alone  to  this  day ;  the 
ladies  of  Kentucky  are  great  admirers  of  fine 
animals,  a  fact  attested  by  the  presence  of  sev¬ 


eral  thousand  during  the  days  set  apart  for  the 
exhibition  of  stock.  An  amateur  band  by  their 
fine  music  added  much  to  the  occasion. 

The  second  day  was  set  apart  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  cattle ;  the  third  for  horses,  and  the 
fourth  for  Jack  and  mule  stock.  An  ampithea- 
tre,  formed  by  terracing  around  a  hollow,  and 
capable  of  seating  several  thousand,  was  well 
filled  during  the  whole  exhibition.  The  stock 
of  the  same  classes  were  brought  together  in  a 
circular  ring,  for  comparison  by  the  judges, 
while  those  seated  around  had  a  full  view.  The 
decision  of  the  judges  is  publicly  announced  as 
soon  as  made.  The  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 
stock  was  fine.  The  number  of  cattle  was 
larger  than  usual,  and  as  regards  a  combination 
of  form,  quality,  and  size,  equaled  any  exhibi¬ 
tion  I  had  ever  seen.  The  ring  of  aged  cows, 
twenty  in  number,  would  be  hard  to  beat.  The 
premium  cow,  owned  by  myself,  weighed  1,824 
pounds,  having  suckled  a  fine  hearty  calf  since 
the  first  of  March.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
weighing  our  breeding  stock,  but  I  weighed 
this  animal  from  curiosity.  The  exhibition  of 
fat  cattle,  from  an  aged  bullock,  four  years  old 
and  upwards,  to  a  yearling,  I  do  not  think  the 
Union  could  beat.  But  I  will  send  you  a  list  of 
the  awards,  from  which  you  will  learn  the 
number  of  stock  exhibited. 

The  first  fair  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural 
and  Mechanic  Association  was  held  upon  their 
grounds  near  Lexington,  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  days  of  October.  This  society  was  or¬ 
ganised  last  spring,  and  purchased  a  lot  of 
ground  containing  about  25  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000,  erected  buildings  costing  about  $3,000, 
and  offered  premiums  to  the  value  of  about 
$1,200.  This  amount  was  raised,  entirely  by 
individual  contributions,  without  one  dollar 
from  the  state.  I  mention  this  fact,  as  it  might 
be  inferred  from  the  title  of  our  association, 
that  it  was  encouraged  by  the  state.  I  wish 
that  the  able  address  of  L.  F.  Allen,  before  the 
New-York  State  Society,  could  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  Kentucky ;  then, 
perhaps,  the  attention  of  our  legislature  would 
be  turned  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
by  a  pittance  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture.  I  hope 
yet,  Kentucky  will  imitate  the  enlightened  ex¬ 
ample  of  New  York  and  other  states,  her  popu¬ 
lation  being  emphatically  an  agricultural  one. 
But  to  the  fair,  which  was  similarly  conducted 
to  the  one  in  Bourbon. 

The  first  day  drew  together  the  largest  crowd 
I  ever  saw  at  a  Kentucky  fair.  The  extent, 
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variety,  and  quality  of  the  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  reflected  much  credit  upon  their  exhibitors, 
especially  upon  the  ladies,  and  led  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  much  at  future  fairs.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  ladies  of  Kentucky, 
for  the  interest  they  feel,  and  the  influence  they 
exert  in  behalf  of  our  fairs.  On  the  second  day, 
the  products  of  the  field,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens,  orchard,  and  dairy  were  brought 
together.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  our  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  excited  much  interest.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  display  was 
fine,  especially  of  apples,  peaches,  and  grapes, 
of  which  several  varieties,  grown  under  glass 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Duncan,  near  Lexington,  attracted 
much  notice.  After  the  award  of  the  premiums, 
the  fruits  and  flowers  were  disposed  of  at  auc¬ 
tion,  at  very  fair  prices,  the  proceeds  going  into 
the  treasury  of  the  society. 

On  the  third  day,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
were  brought  upon  the  grounds  for  exhibition 
and  competition,  and  together,  formed  a  splen¬ 
did  display.  Of  cattle,  none  were  exhibited  but 
shorthorns.  You  may  remember  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  ourselves  at  the  Albany  fair,  in 
which  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  Kentucky 
breeders  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
quality ,  and  therefore  that  our  stock  were  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  important  essential  of  a  fine  animal. 

I  thought  of  this  during  the  exhibition,  and 
wished  that  you  were  present.  I  think  that  you 
would  have  acknowledged  your  mistake.  Our 
judges  paid  due  attention  to  handling.  [We 
are  very  glad  to  hear  this. — Eds.]  The  animals 
of  the  same  class  were  led  into  an  ample  ellip¬ 
tical  enclosure,  (around  which  seats  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  spectators,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
were  ladies,)  and  compared,  side  by  side,  the 
awards  being  proclaimed  by  the  marshal.  The 
competition,  in  many  instances,  was  close;  and 
many  of  the  animals  exhibited,  I  believe,  would 
be  considered  fine,  even  in  old  England.  [We 
fully  believe  this,  judging-  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  Kentucky  stock. — Eds.]  A  two-year- 
old  bull,  owned  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Innes,  which  took 
the  premium  at  both  fairs,  of  fine  form  and 
quality,  weighed  1,763  pounds.  The  show 
of  bulls  throughout  was  most  excellent.  The 
premium  sucking  calf,  bred  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Bedford,  of  Bourbon,  sold  for  $150.  The  cows 
and  heifers  would  compare  with  any  1  ever 
saw.  The  fat  cattle  exhibited,  were  very  fine. 
The  premium  and  certificate  bullocks  classed 
as  aged,  owned  and  fed  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Innes, 
of  Fayette,  who  also  received  the  premium  in 
Bourbon,  weighed  2,740  and  2,710  pounds. 


This  gentleman  has  thirty-nine  fat  cattle,  which, 
as  a  lot,  taking  into  consideration  finish,  quality, 
fat,  and  size,  cannot,  I  think,  be  beaten.  With 
his  permission,  I  send  their  weights.  The  pre¬ 
mium  three-year-old  bullock,  owned  and  bred 
by  myself,  a  thorough  bred,  by  Goldfinder, 
(2,066,)  weighed  2,250  pounds.  The  premium 
two-year-old  bullock,  at  Paris  and  Lexington, 
owned  by  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  of  Fayette,  weighed 
2,074  pounds,  an  extra  weight  for  his  age.  I 
may  here  remark,  that  these  weights  are  owing 
more  to  fine  fattening  quality,  and  not  to  size 
and  coarseness  of  form.  Kentuckians  have 
learned  that  stock  of  the  latter  description  are 
not  profitable.  Of  sheep,  there  were  the  Cots- 
wold,  Leicester,  New-Oxfordshire,  Southdown, 
Saxon  and  Merino.  The  four  former  were 
classed  as  sheep  for  mutton ;  the  two  latter,  for 
wool,  the  classification  which  I  hope  will  be 
changed,  and  a  similar  one  to  that  of  the  New- 
York  Society,  be  adopted — “long,  middle  and 
fine  wool.”  A  lot  of  Cotswold  wethers,  bred 
and  fed  by  Mr.  James  S.  Matson,  of  Bourbon, 
would  have  weighed  250  pounds,  or  upwards, 
each.  Of  hogs,  the  Berkshire,  Irish,  and  crosses 
of  the  improved  breeds  were  shown.  Not  so 
much  attention  as  formerly  is  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  swine,  though  a  pretty  good  stock 
of  hogs  are  kept  in  this  part  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  fourth  day,  horse,  Jack  and  mule 
stock  were  exhibited ;  and  good  judges,  who 
had  witnessed  many  exhibitions,  pronounced 
this  superior  to  any  they  had  ever  seen,  both  as 
regarded  the  number  and  quality.  There  was 
the  horse  of  fine  blood  and  finish ;  the  showy, 
well-formed  harness  horse;  the  fine-moving 
saddle  horse;  and  the  heavy-set,  powerful 
draught  horse.  The  competition  on  Jack  stock 
was  very  spirited,  most  Of  the  finest  animals  in 
Kentucky  being  brought  together.  Mules  of 
extraordinary  size  were  shown.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  profitable  kind  of  stock,  and 
numbers  are  bred  for  the  southern  market.  A 
neighbor  has  a  large  lot  of  colts  which  cost,  at 
weaning,  $50  per  head.  The  same  person  sold 
a  lot  of  yearlings  for  $80. 

The  fifth  and  last  day  was  set  apart  for  the 
exhibition  of  professional  manufacturers’  im¬ 
plements,  &c.  The  number  of  articles  was  not 
very  large,  but  were  very  creditable  to  their 
makers.  Our  whole  fair  went  off  finely,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  members  of  the  association, 
who  indulge  in  the  hopes  of  the  long  prosperity 
and  usefulness  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Association. 

The  prices  of  fine  stock  have  not  materially 
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changed  here.  There  have  been  several  herds 
sold  this  fall,  more  perhaps  than  immediate 
public  demand  justifies.  Fine  cows  sold  from 
$75  to  $100  and  upwards..  At  private  sales, 
double  these  prices  could  be  had  for  fine  ani¬ 
mals.  The  farmers  of  this  section  of  Kentucky 
are  becoming  sensible  of  the  importance  and 
profit  of  stocking  their  high-priced  lands  with 
improved  animals.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
since  Durhams  have  been  selling  so  low,  a 
great  change  has  been  made  in  the  stock  of  the 
country,  large  proportions  of  the  cattle  now  fed 
for  market  being  mixed  bloods. 

James  G.  Kinnaird. 

Solitude,  Fayette  Co.,  Ky.,  Nov.,  1850. 

- -  - 

REVIEW  OF  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OF  THE 
AG-RIOULTURIST. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  long  voyage  we 
have  made  together,  I  am  surprised  to  see  by 
the  log  book,  how  few  squalls  we  have  met  with. 
Whether  it  is  because  the  “  Old  Captain  ”  is  so 
popular  with  the  passengers,  or  whether  he  is 
not  worth  squalling  at,  I  am  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine.  No  matter  which,  so  long  as  I  possess 
the  power  of  contributing  so  much  to  your 
pleasures  as  to  keep  all  fair  below  decks.  Now 
let  all  hands  stick  by  the  ship  to  the  end  of 
another  annual  voyage;  trusting  that  the  old 
steward  will  cater  well  for  the  ship’s  table,  and 
that  the  captain  will  bring  the  ship  safe  to  a 
good  port  again  next  December.  And  now,  as 
the  voyage  is  likely  to  be  a  pleasant  and  profi¬ 
table  one,  let  us  urge  our  friends,  far  and  near, 
to  embark  with  us ;  it  will  only  cost  a  dollar 
for  a  whole  year.  What  a  cheap  passage! 
Who  that  has  perused  a  single  number  of  this 
paper  with  care,  will  say  that  he  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  dollar’s  worth  of  valuable  information  ? 
Who  will  tell  me  that  all  my  labor  to  instruct 
and  arouse  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  have 
been  thrown  away,  or  fallen  like  the  seed  of  a 
thriftless  husbandman  upon  barren  ground  ?  If 
I  could  be  convinced  of  that,  I  would  write  no 
more ;  until  I  am,  I  shall  continue  my  course. 

Professor  Johnston’s  Notes  on  American  Agri¬ 
culture. — Is  it  possible  that  a  man  of  so  much 
celebrity  could  have  written  so  carelessly  as 
these  extracts  indicate?  Yet,  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  doubt;  for  I  have  often  observed 
that  the  English  lions  in  literature,  who  visit 
this  country,  are  not  very  remarkable  for  their 
chaste  style,  nor  truthful  descriptions.  I  am 
glad  you  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  of  re¬ 
viewing  these  notes,  and  that  you  are  doing  it 
in  such  an  unexceptionable  manner.  Shall  we 
have  the  subject  continued?  [Reviewer  will 


find  a  continuation  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
numbers. — Eds.] 

Bad  Farming. — These  are  not  the  only  in¬ 
stances  of  bad  farming  in  this  country.  Your 
correspondent,  who  sends  you  his  occasional 
“Rough  Notes  by  the  Way,”  mentioned  in  the 
December  number,  a  specimen  of  bad  farming 
which  he  saw,  that  deserves  the  severest  repre¬ 
hension.  So  long  as  the  careless  slovens 
among  farmers  are  permitted  to  raise  whole 
fields  of  weeds  and  thistles,  to  seed  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  farms,  as  well  as  their  own,  and  so  long 
as  our  broad  roadsides  are  kept  by  law,  as  nur¬ 
series  of  everything  pernicious  to  cultivation, 
how  can  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  make 
a  show  of  good  farming?  I  look  upon  the 
waste  lands  along  our  public  highways  and 
railroads  as  about  the  worst  specimens  of  bad 
farming  in  America.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have 
not  more  travellers  taking  notes  and  pointing 
out  our  bad  farming ;  for  no  one  will  be  likely 
to  correct  his  faults  until  he  sees  them.  Plant¬ 
ing  corn  before  plowing  the  ground  is  not  worse 
farming  than  planting  grass  and  never  plowing 
it  afterwards.  I  have  my  eye  upon  a  field  of 
as  good  tillable  land  as  there  is  in  the  state, 
which  has  been  in  grass,  (so  says  the  owner,) 
for  fifty  years.  No  argument  will  convince 
him  that  he  is  guilty  of  bad  farming,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  expends  almost  as  much  manure 
every  year  on  the  grass  crop  as  it  is  worth.  So 
talk  to  him  about  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  breaking  up  that  grass  sod,  and  rot¬ 
ting  it  to  make  a  crop  of  corn.  You  might  as 
well  talk  to  him  about  breaking  up  his  own 
heart,  and  planting  it  with  potatoes.  “Sir,” 
says  he,  “that  land  was  laid  down  to  grass  by 
my  grandfather,  in  the  year  ’98 ;  it  has  been 
mowed  every  year  since,  and  while  I  live,  that 
smooth  green,  sward  shall  never  be  broken. 
Breaking  up  old  meadows  is  just  on  a  par  with 
your  subsoil  plowing,  as  you  call  it,  and  some 
other  new-fangled  notions,  that  my  son  is  ’tar- 
nally  reading  about,  in  that  paper  of  yours 
from  York.”  Another  instance  of  bad  farming, 
of  which  so  many  are  guilty,  is  keeping  about 
a  quarter  more  stock  than  can  be  well  kept  in 
summer  or  winter.  When  summer  feed  is 
scarce,  the  cattle  get  over  the  fence  into  mis¬ 
chief.  When  winter  feed  is  scarce,  the  mis¬ 
chief  gets  into  the  cattle,  and  their  hides  get 
over,  or  on  the  fence,  in  the  spring. 

Economy  in  Human  Food. — The  very  reason 
that  “  many  persons  are  unaware  of  the  great 
difference  of  nutritious  matter  contained  in  diff¬ 
erent  articles  of  food  in  daily  use,”  should  be  a 
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sufficient  reason  with  you  to  furnish  them  that 
information  in  a  succession  of  articles  like  the 
present.  Besides  information  concerning  the 
economy  of  human  food,  let  us  be  told  what  is 
the  most  digestible  in  the  human  stomach ;  for, 
after  all,  no  matter  what  the  food  costs,  that  is 
the  most  economical,  which  has  the  best  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  human  life. 

Raising  Geese. — “A  goose  is  more  easily 
raised  than  any  other  domestic  bird  of  our  ex¬ 
perience.”  Exactly ;  but  a  greater  goose  is  he 
who  raises  them ;  and  a  still  greater  one  is 
either  he  or  she,  who  sleeps  upon  their  feath¬ 
ers. 

Economy  of  Using  Mules. — “  It  is  still  a  mooted 
question” — yes,  and  always  will  be.  However, 
let  us  have  the  arguments.  Only  don’t  get 
mulish  about  it,  gentlemen. 

Steam  Plowing. — Every  inventor,  or  rather 
every  blundering  fellow,  who  has  attempted 
steam  plowing,  must  have  had  the  safety  valve 
of  common  sense  hermetically  sealed  in  his  in¬ 
fancy  ;  for  amidst  all  the  smoke  and  fog  with 
which  the  world  has  been  darkened,  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  gleam  of  light  scintillating 
from  the  brain  of  all  the  authors  of  these  won¬ 
derful  inventions  which  were  about  to  astonish 
the  world,  break  up  the  plow  makers,  and  turn 
the  horses  out  to  grass.  The  reason  is  pointed 
out  in  this  article.  Steam  cannot  be  applied  to 
flowing — it  may  be  to  digging. 

<*'  A  Day  in  Westchester  County. — I  am  vexed 
with  you,  Mr.  R.,  to  think  you  should  find  time 
to  spend  so  many  days  here  and  there,  and 
come  so  near  without  even  giving  me  a  call. 
Mary  says :  “  It  is  too  bad,  don’t  you  think  so 
father,  after  so  many  promises,  and  when  we 
want  to  see  him  so  much  ?”  Come  and  make 
us  a  visit,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  ride  over  the  hills,  and  through  the  crooked 
lanes,  among  the  stone  walls  and  old  orchards, 
and  gambrel-roofed  houses,  and  talk  dog  to  you  • 
and  if  you  will  convince  me  that  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  of  sheep  killing  rests  upon  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Old  Bose,  overboard  he  goes,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  with  a  twenty-pound  shot 
tied  to  his  neck.  It  is  truly  surprising  to  think 
the  owners  of  these  fine  old  hills,  fit  only  for 
pasturage,  are  deprived  of  half  their  value  an¬ 
nually,  on  account  of  a  horde  of  miserable  curs, 
more  worthless  than  any  other  worthless  dogs 
— the  owners  always  excepted.  J 

Stealing  Fruit. — This  statement  which  aston¬ 
ished  you  so  much,  does  not  surprise  me  in  the 
least.  Even  here,  we  occasionally  feel  the 
effects  of  the  same  intolerable  system  of  pilfer¬ 


ing,  which  is  second  only  to  the  dog  nuisance. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  put  a  stop  to  both. 
Authorise  every  person  who  is  trespassed  upon, 
to  flog  in  one  case,  and  kill  in  the  other — not 
much  matter  which — and  sheep  killing  and 
fruit  stealing,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  will 
cease  to  be  an  every-day  occurrence. 

Coloring  Green  Tea. — None  but  the  outside 
barbarians  you  speak  of,  who  are  already,  by 
nature  or  education,  colored  that  verdant  hue, 
would  buy  such  tea ;  so  it  is  of  no  consequence 
how  much  indigo  and  gypsum  they  swallow, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  taking  tea. 

Ladies ’  Department. — The  valuable  recipes 
upon  this  page  every  month  are  worth  more 
than  you  charge  for  the  whole  volume.  It  is 
surprising  where  you  pick  up  so  many. 

Foreign  Agricultural  News. — This  is  another 
page  that  is  always  interesting.  How  advan¬ 
tageous  it  would  be  to  all  of  us  to  read  a  little 
more  of  what  our  neighbors  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  scientific  improvement  of  their  lands. 

Trimming  Box  Borders  with  a  Scythe. — Why 
has  not  this  been  thought  of  before?  How 
many  just  such  simple  little  things  like  this  we 
might  learn  every  day,  if  we  would  only  look 
around  among  our  neighbors  with  an  observing 
eye.  What  a  volume  of  truth  in  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Hope — “  if  we  expect  to  be  made  wise  by 
hearing  the  opinions  of  others,  we  should  also 
be  willing  to  communicate  our  own  opinions.” 
If  we  do  not  thus  communicate,  how  can  we 
expect  to  have  our  errors  corrected  ?  If  we  do 
not  tell  our  own  practices,  how  can  we  ask 
others  to  tell  us  theirs  ?  If  we  tell  nothing,  one 
to  another,  what  a  stupidly  ignorant  set  of  mor¬ 
tals  we  could  make  ourselves  appear.  Most 
unfortunately,  this  is  the  very  character  of  a 
majority  of  American  farmers.  They  are  like 
the  lilies  of  the  valley — they  toil,  but  they  read 
not,  neither  do  they  think.  You  need  not  fear 
that  these  remarks  will  offend  them.  They 
will  never  see  them.  It  is  only  twenty  thousand 
out  of  twenty  millions  of  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  who  ever  read  the  Agriculturist,  and  there¬ 
fore  none  of  that  class,  who  never  think,  will 
take  offence  at  what  may  be  said  by  your 

Reviewer. 


Effects  of  Irrigation. — Water,  applied  to 
the  soil  by  irrigation  gives  many  other  things 
besides  humidity ;  it  manures,  consolidates, 
deepens  the  staple,  or  surface  mold,  and  guards 
against  cold — effects  as  obvious  in  a  northern 
as  in  a  southern  climate. 
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SALT  FOR  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

In  the  preface  to  an  article  under  this  title  in 
your  last  number,  you  invite  arguments  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  doctrine  therein  advanced.  I  do 
not  wish  to  present  any  argument  against  the 
practice ;  but  I  will  give  some  facts  which  may 
go  for  what  they  are  worth,  to  prove  that  salt 
is  no  more  necessary  to  the  brute  creation,  than 
spirituous  liquor  is  to  the  human  portion. 

During  one  of  the  winters  of  my  residence 
upon  the  western  prairies,  salt  became  very 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain,  even  at  $10  or 
$12  a  barrel,  the  price  it  was  universally  held 
at ;  and  many  persons  who  had  always  consid¬ 
ered  it  as  an  article  of  positive  necessity  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  were  obliged  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  it  for  several  months.  One  acquain¬ 
tance  of  mine,  who  is  a  very  observing  man, 
found  his  cattle  required  much  less  water  than 
in  any  previous  winter,  and  actually  kept  in 
better  condition  with  the  same  feed,  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  seasons  they  had  all  the  salt  they  de¬ 
sired.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  cattle, 
when  fed  with  an  abundant  supply  of  salt,  in 
winter,  are  inclined  to  drink  more  cold  water 
than  is  beneficial  to  their  health.  His  cattle 
never  wintered  better  than  they  did  that  year, 
nor  were  more  free  from  disease. 

During  several  summers,  I  have  had  cattle 
running  upon  the  prairie,  that  never  tasted  salt 
from  the  time  they  left  winter  quarters  in  the 
spring,  until  brought  up  again  in  the  fall;  and 
I  never  have  been  able  to  see  the  least  difference 
between  such,  and  those  that  had  all  they  de¬ 
sired  every  day  through  the  season.  Certainly, 
better  beef  never  was  eaten  than  I  have  butch¬ 
ered,  entirely  grass  fed,  without  salt. 

I  had  always  been  very  careful  to  salt  my 
sheep  just  as  much  as  they  would  eat,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  quite  necessary  to  their  health,  until 
it  so  happened,  one  summer,  that  the  biggest 
part  of  the  common  flock  came  to  be  owmed  by 
my  neighbors,  who  thought  as  my  sheep  always 
got  plenty  of  salt,  it  would  be  no  more  than 
neighborly  to  let  theirs  eat  with  them.  But  I 
thought  proper  to  let  the  whole  lot  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  long  feed  upon  fresh  grass,  and  I 
certainly  never  have  had  a  more  healthy  flock 
than  I  did  that  year.  There  are  several  other 
observations  I  made,  which  have  inclined  me 
to  the  opinion  that  cattle  and  sheep  can  do 
without  salt,  just  as  well  as  wild  deer,  goats,  and 
buffaloes ;  that  the  taste  for  salt  which  all  animals 
manifest,  is  like  some  of  the  apparent  natural 
tastes  of  numbers  of  the  human  family — more 
artificial  than  natural — more  acquired  than 
necessary. 


It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  hunters  who  had  been  used  to  the 
stimulant  of  salt  all  their  previous  lives,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  an  actual  necessary,  instead  of 
a  luxury,  have  not  only  learned  to  do  without 
it,  but  actually  grow  fat  and  enjoy  better  health 
than  they  did  in  civilised  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  mooted  question,  whether  salt  is  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  for  man  or  beast.  Solon  Robinson. 

ENGLISH  RAY  GRASS  AND  ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS. 

I  send  you  a  specimen  of  rye-grass  seed 
raised  from  seed  purchased  of  you.  It  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  English  and  Italian.  I  have  caused  to 
be  planted  some  twenty-five  acres  mixed  with 
clover.  The  Italian  comes  forward  rapidly, 
growing  seed  the  first  season.  The  English 
does  not  yield  seed  until  the  second  year.  The 
English  I  prefer  for  lawns,  and  to  mix  with 
other  grasses.  It  is  a  beautiful  grass,  of  a  dark- 
green,  and  very  glossy,  and  I  presume  will  re¬ 
main  here,  as  in  England,  for  years,  without 
running  out.  The  Italian  is  of  a  much  lighter 
green,  although  a  coarse  grass,  and  will  run 
out  in  two  to  three  years.  It  yields  a  much 
greater  burden  of  grass,  per  acre,  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  On  very  rich  land,  two  heavy  mowings 
a  season  may  be  made.  Both  make  excellent 
hay  for  horses  or  horned  cattle ;  but  if  severely 
pastured,  the  stock  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they 
will  continue  to  eat  it  very  late  in  the  season, 
and  are  apt  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots. 

Both  bear  the  winter  better  than  most  of  our 
other  hay  grasses,  and  continue  green  till  very 
late  in  the  year.  At  this  time,  while  I  write,  I 
am  surrounded  with  it,  as  green  as  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  seed  planted  twenty-five  days  since,  is 
now  up  and  growing  uninjured  by  several  se¬ 
vere  frosts,  which  have  been  upon  il.  Some  of 
the  crop  of  seed  sent  you,  was  planted  about 
the  10th  of  August,  with  turnips,  and  the  ground 
is  now  covered  with  a  mat  of  it,  six  to  eight 
inches  long.  This  is  in  clayey  land,  and  rather 
wet  at  this  time. 

I  also  deem  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
grasses;  and  when  we  shall  properly  under¬ 
stand  it,  I  think  no  farmer  will  be  without  it 
upon  his  land.  The  Italian  is  extensively  used 
for  soiling,  in  Europe,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Erne,  at  Lisnaskeigh,  in  Ireland,  to  his 
tenantry,  in  September  last.  Speaking  of  the 
use  of  tanks  for  liquid  manures,  which,  by-the 
bye,  he  very  highly  recommended,  he  says: 
“  You  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  saw  upon  Mr.  Kennedy’s  farm,  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  land  which  produced  five  good 
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cuttings  of  Italian  rye  grass,  amounting,  in 
weight,  to  between  30  to  40  tons  per  Scotch 
acre,  [our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
grass  was  weighed  wet;  perhaps  it  would  not 
have  been  over  five  tons  dry.  A  Scotch  acre  is 
equal  to  about  1^  acres  English. — Eds.],  enabling 
him  to  keep  six  cows  to  the  acre,  by  house 
feeding;  also,  20  sheep  to  the  Scotch  acre.  But 
you  should  have  large  tanks  to  keep  the  liquid 
manure  in  until  it  decomposes  and  ferments.” 
I  would  ask,  why  cannot  we,  too,  do  it  ? 

Charles  R.  Alsop. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Nov.,  1850. 
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On  the  last  day  of  September,  1850,  I  landed 
from  on  board  steamboat,  at  Sandusky  city,  fa¬ 
vorably  located  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  near 
the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Lake-Erie  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 
It  was  thirty  years  since  I  had  last  seen  the 
place.  Thirty-two  years  ago,  I  knew  it  with  a 
single  log  cabin  and  a  framed  warehouse,  on 
the  margin  of  the  water,  built  there  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  the  casual  goods  which  arriv¬ 
ed  at  that  early  day  from  Albany,  via  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  River,  Wood  Creek,  Oswego,  Niagara, 
and  Lake  Erie,  before  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal. 

Sandusky  was  then  “O’Gont’s  Place,”  so 
called,  after  an  old  French  trapper,  who  so¬ 
journed  a  part  of  his  obscure  life  at  that  pleas¬ 
ant  spot.  It  was  a  wild,  lonely  yet  cheerful 
place  in  1818;  a  few  scattered  brushwood, 
patches  of  wild  grass,  an  oak  opening,  spots  of 
bare  lime  rock  now  and  then  cropping  out, 
a  spring  or  two  of  water  gushing  out  of  the 
rocky  bank  next  the  bay,  where  I  have  often 
slaked  my  boyish  thirst,  after  a  weary  travel 
among  the  woods  which  separated  me  from  my 
log  cabin,  a  few  miles  distant.  A  fine  stretch 
of  bay  to  the  left,  some  twenty  miles  inland, 
parallel  to  the  lake,  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Erie, 
blue  and  boundless  to  the  right,  with  a  point  of 
Cunningham’s  (now  Kelley’s)  Island,  shutting 
off  a  part,  the  peninsula  in  front,  woods  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  that  comprised  the  scenery 
of  the  now  city  of  Sandusky,  then,  on  paper.  I 
found  it  altered  only  by  the  clearing  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  forest,  and  the  erection  of  a  thriving, 
well-built  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  two  railroads,  and  teeming  with  the 
promise  of  a  great,  commercial  city  in  future. 

Taking  the  morning  train  of  cars  for  Cincin¬ 
nati,  we  passed  rapidly  into  the  interior,  and  on 
the  route  of  the  road,  a  flat,  monotonous,  and 


painfully-straight  course,  leaving  the  farms  and 
villages,  principally,  either  out  of  sight,  or  so 
far  distant,  as  to  hardly  be  recognised;  yet, 
sufficiently  distinct  to  show  that  it  is  a  fine  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  prolific  in  corn,  wheat,  and 
grass;  yet  rather  slovenly  cultivated,  with  an 
occasional  exception,  and  passing  many  a  field 
of  limestone  opening,  which  I  was  informed 
had  harvested  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  the  past  season,  an  uncommonly 
bounteous  one,  even  for  this  region.  The  corn 
looked  slovenly ;  yet  it  had  a  good  growth,  but 
full  of  weeds,  which  I  learned  was  caused  by 
an  uncommonly  wet  weeding  season,  preventing 
in  many  cases,  the  usual  cultivation.  The  fruit 
trees  were  luxuriant,  wild  in  too  many  cases, 
for  want  of  pruning,  and  the  apples  hung  in 
ropes  and  clusters  on  the  trees,  and  covered  the 
ground  beneath.  But  few  of  them  appeared  to 
be  grafted.  The  peach  trees  were  exceedingly 
thrifty  and  luxuriant — the  fruit  mostly  ripened 
and  grown,  and  no  disease  cankering  nor  infest¬ 
ing  leaf,  bark,  nor  root.  The  people  literally 
lived  like  “  pigs  in  clover.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  wood  and  water 
stations,  an  occasional  small  freighting  depot, 
with  a  post  office  and  a  few  surrounding  build¬ 
ings  in  a  fertile  country  of  oak  openings  and 
prairie  and  forest  mixed,  the  only  town  for 
the  first  forty  miles,  is  Tiffin,  the  county  seat 
for  Seneca.  Tiffin  is  a  smart  town  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Sandusky  River,  well  built  and 
thriving.  The  country  about  here  was  chiefly 
forest,  in  its  original  state.  There  are  now 
many  farms  along  the  road,  which  still  main¬ 
tains  its  everlasting,  straight,  monotonous  course, 
occasionally  passing  a  new  and  uninteresting 
village,  until  it  reaches  Belle  Fountaine,  the 
county  seat  of  Logan,  a  stirring  town  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  a  point  of 
transit  for  much  farm  produce  and  merchan¬ 
dise.  A  few  miles  further  on,  is  West  Liberty, 
where  the  road  first  strikes  the  valley  of  Mad 
River,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile,  agri¬ 
culturally,  in  the  state.  Here  opens  a  fine 
farming  country  with  broad  cultivation,  great 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  and  a  commencing 
show  of  the  fertility  and  abundance  of  Ohio. 
The  farms  have  long  been  cleared,  the  build¬ 
ings  generally  good,  have  a  neat  and  tidy  ap¬ 
pearance,  great  fields  spreading  out  on  all  sides; 
and  although  but  few  of  them  immediately  on 
the  road,  yet  showing  grandly  on  either  side,  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Occasional  herds  of  welL- 
bred  cattle  were  seen  in  the  pastures ;  the  corn 
was  mostly  cut  up  and  neatly  shocked,  while 
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many  of  the  fields  where  it  stood,  were  some  in 
wheat,  which  was  well  up  and  promising. 

Next  comes  Urbana,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
Passing  rapidly  through  the  same  broad,  fertile, 
and  interesting  country,  along  the  Mad-River 
district  a  mile  or  two,  the  expansive  bottoms  of 
which,  in  many  instances,  lay  unproductive  for 
want  of  slight  ditching — a  most  lamentable  neg¬ 
lect,  and  a  vast  waste  of  capital — we  reached 
Springfield,  the  court  and  market  town  of  Clark 
county,  one  of  the  best  and  richest  farming 
counties  in  the  state.  This  is  a  fine  town  of 
perhaps  4,000  people,  well  built,  with  a  show 
of  considerable  wealth,  enterprise,  and  business. 
It  lies  on  the  Buck  Creek,  a  beautiful,  clear 
stream,  running  over  a  bed  of  clean  limestone 
gravel,  which  last  material  is  largely  intermixed 
with  the  soil,  and  imparts  to  it  its  great  fertility. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  this  town,  is  a  Lutheran 
college,  with  handsome  buildings  and  grounds, 
in  a  flourishing  condition  ,*  and  many  grand 
farms,  with  good  and  tasteful  buildings — a  de¬ 
lightful  neighborhood,  if  I  may  judge  from  its 
appearance.  The  chief  fruit  along  this  valley 
is  the  apple,  which  abounds  in  great  luxuriance. 
The  peach  grows  well,  but  is  only  a  casual 
crop,  being  on  an  average  of  full  iwo  years  in 
three,  cut  off  by  the  spring  frosts.  But  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  grape  grows  well,  and  is  considerably 
cultivated  as  a  table  fruit,  and  is  attracting 
attention  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  for  which 
'it  is  admirably  adapted,  making  a  grateful  hock¬ 
like  beverage. 

A  few  miles  further  on,  are  Yellow  Springs, 
the  chief  watering  place  for  this  region.  The 
springs  possess  valuable  medicinal  qualities, 
and  are  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer,  by  in¬ 
valids  and  pleasure  seekers.  Here  are  well- 
built  boarding  and  bathing  houses,  and  hotels, 
and  the  attractive  residence,  also,  of  William 
Neff,  Esq.,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  place  ; 
who,  among  his  other  pursuits,  has  been  for 
many  years  engaged  in  breeding  fine  herds  of 
shorthorn  cattle.  He  lived  many  years  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  where  he  was  an  extensive  merchant, 
but  now  resides  mostly  at  his  country  house  in 
this  village.  His  cattle  are  at  present,  chiefly 
in  Illinois,  where,  in  connection  with  his  son, 
he  is  farming  largely  in  grazing  and  breeding 
stock.  In  this  neighborhood,  I  saw  long  lines  of 
Osage-orange  hedge,  which  grows  well.  It  had 
a  beautiful  appearance,  and,  with  abundant 
clipping  and  care,  may  make  a  substantial  en¬ 
closure.  Here  the  railroad  strikes  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Miami,  a  narrow  and  fertile,  yet  not 
over-interesting  stretch  of  country,  lying  along 
a  lazy,  puddly  stream,  with  every  now  and  then 


a  low,  shiftless-looking  mill  dam,  which  turned 
its  listless  waters  into  quite  as  lazy  a  running 
grist  or  saw  mill ;  with  here  and  there  a  card¬ 
ing  machine  and  fulling  works,  by  way  of  vari¬ 
ety ;  and  a  “still”  every  few  miles,  with  a  long- 
row  of  pig  pens  cunningly  constructed  along  a 
shelving  bank,  to  enrich  the  drinking  waters  of 
the  good  people  of  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans, 
and  relieve  the  proprietors  from  the  labor  of 
carting  the  manure  to  the  waiting  corn  fields 
adjoining.  A  precious  piece  of  economy  in  ag¬ 
riculture  ! 

Soon  after  striking  this  valley,  and  before 
the  above  remarks  will  generally  apply,  lies 
the  fine  and  thriving  town  of  Xenia,  the  capital 
of  Green  county.  Here  the  Columbus  Railroad 
intersects  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  line, 
and  joins  it  to  the  Ohio  River.  Xenia  is  the 
chief  point  of  storage  for  the  produce  of  this 
region,  both  for  the  lake  and  river  markets; 
and  large  quantities  of  merchandise  are  here 
distributed  for  the  neighboring  country,  a  busi¬ 
ness  town,  of  perhaps  2,500  inhabitants.  Hence, 
down,  the  railroad  is  altogether  confined  to  the 
immediate  river  bottoms,  away  from  the  coun¬ 
try  roads,  and  the  best  farming  neighborhoods. 
There  are,  however,  occasional  fine  farms 
stretching  down  to  the  river,  with  broad  fields 
and  excellent  crops  of  corn,  meadows,  and  pas¬ 
tures.  There  are  magnificent  woods  of  grand 
old  trees,  throwing  their  stately  branches  and 
tops  over  the  lazy  water,  and  interspersed  along 
the  banks  and  hill  sides,  with  the  low  and  beau¬ 
tiful  pawpaw,  its  graceful  yellow  leaves,  light¬ 
ing  the  deep  green  of  the  forest,  with  a  cheering 
brilliancy.  Little  villages,  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  stations,  wood  and  watering  places  for  the 
locomotives,  occur  every  few  miles  along  the 
valley;  and  further  down,  the  bottoms  widen 
and  the  corn  fields  grow  larger,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  stand  thicker,  until  the  still  broader  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ohio  opens  upon  the  view,  flanked  in 
the  distance  by  the  Kentucky  hills;  and  at 
once,  you  emerge  into  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Ohio,  and  wind  your  way  down  some  five  or 
six  miles  through  motley  congregations  of  small 
farmeries,  cabbage  gardens,  boat  yards,  fur¬ 
naces,  &c.  Next  to  the  river  and  on  the  hill 
sides  close  by,  an  occasional  vineyard  or  orch¬ 
ard  ;  getting  more  and  more  into  the  dirt  and 
smoke,  and  bustle  of  the  great  trading  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  mart  of  the  Ohio,  till  you  bring  up  at  a 
most  cramped,  inconvenient,  and  awkwardly  ar¬ 
ranged  depot,  surrounded  by  furnaces,  coal 
yards,  water  works,  boat  yards,  and  noisome 
smells,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  had  better  stop,  as  I  have 
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already  given  you  an  account  of  the  cattle  show 
held  here  for  1850  [see  last  December  number 
of  the  Agriculturist,  page  374] ;  but  I  found  so 
much  that  was  new  to  me,  and  although  amidst 
some  unpleasant  surroundings,  in  a  small  way, 
so  much  that  was  agreeable,  in  the  enterprise, 
industry,  and  thrift  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  in  my  short  sojourn  in  the 
city,  that  I  venture  to  give  a  short  note  or  two 
of  what  I  saw  in  and  about  this  large  populace, 
and  in  some  parts,  exceedingly  dirty  town. 

A  Visitor. 

- - 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  CORN— DEEP  PLOWING-  AND 
G-REEN  CROPS. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  experiment  was 
made  was  as  near  alike,  and  prepared  as  near 
alike  as  could  be.  The  corn  was  planted  the 
4th  of  May,  three  by  five  feet.  That  which 
was  plowed,  was  plowed  the  widest  way  only. 
Four  rows  were  plowed  exclusively  with  the 
coulter,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  Plow¬ 
ing  repeated  four  times,  at  suitable  intervals. 
The  next  four  rows  were  cultivated  entirely 
with  the  hoe.  The  balance  was  plowed  as  is 
usual  here ;  first  throwing  the  earth  from,  and 
then  to  the  corn,  and  plowing  four  times.  All 
was  kept  clean  throughout  the  season.  Two 
rows  of  that  cultivated  as  usual,  when  gathered, 
weighed  42  pounds.  The  next  two,  hoed  corn, 
weighed  43£  pounds.  The  two  other  rows  of 
hoed  corn  weighed  43  pounds.  Two  rows  of 
coultered  corn,  side  by  side  with  the  preceding, 
and  having  the  same  number  of  hills  and  ears 
of  corn,  weighed  45f  pounds.  The  hoed  corn 
was  nearly  prostrated  twice  by  wind  and  rain. 
I  had  to  set  up  the  greater  part  of  it,  just  before 
and  just  after  it  tasseled.  The  coultered  corn 
suffered  hardly  half  so  much  as  the  hoed.  The 
residue  suffered  comparatively  little.  These 
are  the  facts.  Deductions  are  for  you  and 
your  readers.  The  quantity  raised  on  the 
ground  is  of  no  consequence. 

I  conducted  various  other  experiments  with 
corn,  but  do  not  deem  them  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  burden  your  columns,  nor  bore  your 
readers  with  them.  These  little  things  arc  in¬ 
teresting  to  me,  however,  and  I  always  have 
some  such  under  headway. 

I  bookfarmed  that  famous  bottom  I  spoke  to 
you  about,  and  made  a  fair  crop  of  corn.  Last 
year,  it  took  sixty  of  the  largest  ears  to  shell  a 
bushel ;  this  year,  forty-eight  do  it.  This  book¬ 
farming  makes  me  the  subject  of  great  ridicule 
and  merriment.  For  instance,  you  advised  us, 
last  spring,  to  plow  deep  and  pulverise  well.  I 
did  so,  but  was  laughed  at  therefor.  You  ad¬ 


vised  the  sowing  of  corn  broadcast.  I  sowed 
something  like  four  acres.  This  threw  a  great 
many  neighboring  diaphragms  into  convulsions, 
and  cachinations  were  rife  and  boisterous  there 
at.  So  well  am  I  pleased,  however,  that  I  shak 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  split  the  larynj 
outright  another  year.  The  quantity  of  foddei 
produced  was  enormous,  besides  a  pretty  consid 
erable  sprinkling  of  corn.  You  apprised  us  that 
it  might  be  well  to  sow  rye  for  early  grazing, 
soiling,  &c.,  next  spring,  and  I  have  done  so. 
It  is  too  green  to  laugh  at  now.  You  instructed 
us  to  sow  twelve  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  per 
acre.  I  did  it.  and  if  they  do  laugh  at  that,  it 
is  mighty  green.  [Fearing  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  not  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  the  word  “  green  ”  as  here  used  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  we  explain,  that  the  Timothy  and 
rye  sowed  by  him,  agreeably  to  our  direc¬ 
tions,  have  already  covered  the  land  with  a 
thick  green  herbage,  and  give  promise  of  uncom¬ 
monly  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain. — Eds.] 

To  renovate  land,  you  inculcate  turning  in 
green  crops.  I  capsised  all  my  clover — masti¬ 
cators  displayed  themselves  of  great  length  and 
breadth.  Of  all  the  green  things,  the  wheat  on 
that  clover  land  is  the  greenest;  and  rather  too 
green  to  laugh  at.  The  land  having  been  put 
in  order  by  plowing,  harrowing,  and  crushing, 
the  wheat  was  plowed  in  about  three  inches 
the  first  of  September,  and  I  harrowed  it  the  first 
of  October.  It  looks  very  well. 

U.  B.  Oglesby. 

Boonville,  Mo.,  Dec.,  1850. 

- - 

An  Improved  Sheep  Hopple. — The  only  differ- 
rence  between  this  and  the  ordinary  wooden 
hopple,  consists  in  having  the  bar  project  for¬ 
ward  of  the  fore  foot  about  ten  inches  and 
pointed.  In  attempting  to  climb  a  stone  wall, 
this  will  catch  and  throw  the  sheep  back.  A 
Mr.  Odell  of  Westchester  county,  says  this  is 
the  only  way  he  can  keep  some  unruly  wethers 
within  his  enclosures.  When  sheep  are  hop- 
pled,  whether  with  a  wooden  bar  or  strap,  they 
should  be  often  examined  to  see  the  leather 
does  not  cut  the  leg,  and  so  make  necessary 
restraint  a  cruel  torture. 

— %  O  <• - 

To  Prepare  Anchovies. — To  a  peck  of  sprats, 
add  two  pounds  of  salt,  one  pound  of  saltpetre, 
two  ounces  of  prunella,  three  ounces  of  Bay 
salt,  a  few  grains  of  cochineal,  well  pounded 
together  in  a  mortar.  Pack  down  a  layer  of 
sprats,  and  sprinkle  on  the  mixture,  and  then 
the  sprats  again,  and  so  on;  press  hard  and 
cover  close  for  six  months. 
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CHEAP  LUXURIES. 

Sunshine  and  showers,  which  beautify  all 
nature,  may  be  enjoyed  by  nearly  all  for  noth¬ 
ing.  An  invigorating  scene  at  sunrise  or  the 
gorgeous  American  sunset  are  equally  ffheap. 
In  winter,  the  luxury  of  a  few  house  planTs  may 
be  enjoyed  for  a  trifling  expense.  “  A  flower 
in  your  window  sweetens  the  air,  makes  your 
room  look  graceful,  gives  the  sun’s  light  a  new 
charm,  rejoices  your  eye,  and  links  you  to  na¬ 
ture  and  beauty.  You  really  cannot  be  alto¬ 
gether  alone,  if  you  have  a  sweet  flower  to  look 
upon,  and  it  is  a  companion  which  will  never 
utter  a  cross  thing  to  anybody,  but  always  look 
beautiful  and  smiling.  Do  not  despise  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheap  and  everybody  may  have  the 
luxury  as  well  as  you.  Common  things  are 
cheap,  and  common  things  are  invariably  the 
most  valuable.  Could  we  only  have  a  fresh 
air  or  sunshine  by  purchase,  what  luxuries  these 
would  be ;  but  they  are  free  to  all,  and  we  think 
not  of  their  blessings.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
in  nature  that  we  do  not  yet  half  enjoy,  because 
we  shut  our  avenues  of  sensation  and  of  feeling.” 
In  summer,  a  rose  bush  under  your  window,  or 
a  honeysuckle  climbing  over  the  door,  and 
making  the  whole  house  fragrant  with  their 
flowers,  cost  nothing,  and  yet  what  a  luxury  of 
enjoyment  they  afford. 


Fried  Potatoes. — This  good  old-fashioned 
dish,  which  used  to  delight  us  in  boyhood,  has 
gone  so  much  out  of  use,  that  the  following  di¬ 
rections  for  preparing  it  may  not  be  amiss  : — 
Take  good  sound  potatoes  and  pare  off  the  skins, 
and  cut  them  into  slices ;  have  a  pan  of  hot 
lard  ready,  immerse  them  in  it,  and  fry  them 
over  a  brisk  fire  until  a  portion  of  the  batch 
becomes  partially  crisped;  drain  off*  the  fat 
through  a  colander,  and  serve  them  as  hot  as 
possible,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  only.  They 
must  be  eaten  hot,  or  they  are  worthless.  Sweet 
potatoes  cooked  in  the  same  way  are  delicious. 


A  Fine  Hash. — Take  any  cold  game  or  poul¬ 
try  that  you  have — you  may  mix  several  kinds 
together — some  sausages,  of  the  best  sort,  will 
be  an  improvement.  Chop  all  together,  and 
mix  with  it  bread  crumbs,  chopped  onions,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  hard-boiled  eggs.  Put 
it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  proportionate  piece 
of  butter,  rolled  in  flour.  Moisten  it  both  with 
gravy  or  warm  water,  and  let  it  stew  gently 
for  half  an  hour. — Exchange. 


To  Make  Maple-Sugar  Custard. — Make  a 
crust  as  for  a  custard  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Take  of  maple  sugar,  one  pound;  butter,  half  a 
pound;  milk,  one  pint;  one  egg;  one  nutmeg; 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Spread  the 
sugar  over  the  crust,  and  then  the  butter  on  top 
of  that ;  beat  up  the  egg  with  the  nutmeg  and 
milk,  which  pour  over  the  sugar;  dredge  or 
dress  on  the  flour  with  grated  nutmeg,  and  bake 
in  an  oven  or  stove. 


Valuable  Washing  Recipe. — Add  one  gill 
of  alcohol  to  a  gallon  of  soft  soap,  and  mix 
intimately.  Apply  the  soap  to  the  clothes  in 
the  usual  way  and  let  them  soak  some  hours 
in  the  suds;  then  rinse  out  with  very  little 
labor  of  rubbing.  We  obtained  the  above  from 
Mr.  Cornish,  steward  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at 
Hartford,  who  says  there  is  not  an  inmate  of  the 
establishment  but  what  has  reason  enough  to 
appreciate  its  value. 


Frying  Fresh  Fish. — Never  put  them  into 
cold  fat.  Let  the  lard,  butter,  or  oil  be  first 
heated  to  a  degree  just  short  of  burning,  and 
then  plunge  in  the  fish — the  greater  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat,  and  the  quicker  the  fish  are  cooked, 
the  better  they  will  be,  as  they  give  off  their 
own  fat  instead  of  absorbing  that  in  which  they 
are  cooked. 


Blowing  out  a  Candle. — There  is  one  little 
fact  in  domestic  economy  which  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known,  but  which  is  useful  as  saving  time, 
trouble,  and  temper.  If  a  candle  be  blown  out 
holding  it  above  you,  the  wick  will  not  smoul¬ 
der  down,  and  may,  therefore,  be  easily  lighted 
again ;  but  if  blown  out  downwards,  the  con¬ 
trary  is  the  case. — Exchange. 


To  Clean  Silks. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  soap,  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of 
gin;  mix  all  well  together.  With  a  sponge 
or  flannel  spread  the  mixture  on  each  side 
of  the  silk  without  creasing  it;  wash  it  in  two 
or  three  waters  and  iron  it  on  the  wrong  side. 
Thus  treated,  it  will  look  as  well  as  new. — 
Exchange. 

Dyspeptic  Boarding  House. — The  best  board 
in  the  world  for  dyspeptic  young  ladies,  is  said 
to*  be  the  ivash  board.  It  gives  them  strength 
of  muscle,  an  exuberance  of  spirits,  a  good  ap¬ 
petite  for  their  meals, 'and  supercedes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  painting  their  faces. 
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.foreign  Agricultural  2tfeu)0. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Washington,  we  have 
onr  journals  to  the  2 1st  of  December.  The  only  news 
of  any  importance  was  a  slight  advance  in  cotton. 

Remedy  for  the  Gripes  in  Horses. — We  need  never 
loose  a  horse  by  gripes,  provided  we  administer,  when 
first  attacked,  1  oz.  each  of  spirits  of  nitre  and  paregoric, 
in  a  quart  of  warm  water. 

Strength  of  Vitrified  Clay  Pipes. — Those  of  three- 
inch  bore,  lately  tried  at  the  works  at  Glasgow,  stood 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  230  ft.  high,  and 
those  of  four-inch,  140  feet,  without  breaking.  These 
pipes  are  said  to  be  much  cheaper  than  lead. 

Remedy  for  Cattle  Attached  with  Disease  in  the 
Lungs. — Moderate  bleeding,  powerful  blistering  to  the 
sides,  with  setons  in  the  brisket,  and  strong  sedatives 
internally. 

The  Object  of  Mixing  Charcoal  Dust  with  Fresh 
JJrine. — Ammonia  is  the  product  of  the  putrefaction, 
which  soon  takes  place  in  the  urine ;  and  the  propriety 
of  adding  charcoal  dust  to  the  fresh  liquid  depends  on 
the  advantage  of  retaining  the  volatile  products  of  that 
decay  from  its  earliest  stages. 

Pigs  Affected  by  Cold. — Fine-bred  pigs,  having  little 
hair,  must  have  a  much  warmer  temperature  than 
sheep.  When  pigs  huddle  together,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  they  are  not  warm  euough.  Cold,  stopping  the 
circulation  in  the  skin,  drives  the  blood  to  the  internal 
organs,  and  causes  inflammation. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Different  Kinds  of  Pipe  in 
England. — Suppose  that  1^-inch  bore  pipe  is  required, 
the  cost  will  be  about  Is.  10 d.  per  yard,  cast-iron 
jointed ;  3s.  2d.,  glass-jointed  ;  3s.  2d.,  gutta-percha ;  4s., 
lead ;  and  Is.  2d.,  glazed  stoneware  pipe,  2  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  with  cemented  joints.  These  prices  will  vary  a 
little  in  different  localities. 

Interesting  Physiological  Fact. — It  is  remarkable,  as 
among  the  millions  of  other  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
provident  care  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  in  the  milk 
of  a  female,  who  has  a  fractured  limb,  the  lime  is  re¬ 
duced  in  quantity  until  the  fractured  bone  is  again 
united.  The  eggs,  also,  of  a  fowl,  which  has  a  broken 
limb,  are  without  shells  until  the  broken  parts  are 
again  united. 

Comparative  Strength  of  Water  Pipes. — Gutta 
percha,  where  expense  is  no  object,  may  be  used  ;  it 
will  bear  a  considerable  pressure.  A  f-inch  bore  tube, 
%  inch  thick,  has  been  tested  with  about  750  feet  pres¬ 
sure,  without  failing.  Glass  pipes  will  bear  a  pressure 
that  is  almost  incredible.  From  experiments  made  at 
Nailsea,  glass  tubes  3  feet  long,  varying  from  1-|  to  2f 
inches  internal  diameter,  with  thicknesses  of  from  A- 
to  of  an  inch,  bore  pressure  of  from  1,500  to  3,600 
feet. 

Manure  for  Potatoes. — I  see  in  your  paper,  (quoted 
from  the  Economist  of  October  19th,)  a  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  manure  for  potatoes,  according  to  which  the 
dung,  (stable  dung  and  vegetable  compost,)  was  mixed 


with  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  quicklime.  Is  not  that 
an  excellent  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  ammonia,  equal 
to  the  bleaching  system,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun, 
wind,  and  rain? — Timothy  Clod,  Forfarshire.  [Yes. 
But  as  ammonia  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  pota¬ 
to  crop,  the  object  of  the  writer  is,  we  presume,  to  do 
exactly  what  you  described.] — Gar  denerd  Chronicle. 

AnWent  Farming. — It  is  stated  in  an  article  on  this 
subject,  in  the  July  number  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  that  the  average  product  of  wheat  in  the  home 
provinces  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Varro,  was  32  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  far  more  than  the  present  average  in 
Britain,  and  probably  three  times  as  much  as  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Experiments  on  Irish  Peat. — "When  Mr.  Owen’s  ex¬ 
periments  upon  Irish  peat  were  first  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  subject  was  treated  with  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  but  lately,  extensive  operations  have  been  carried 
on,  and  an  exceedingly  profitable  field  for  speculation 
has  been  opened.  From  36,500  tons  of  peat,  at  2s.  per 
ton,  the  “  Times  ”  states  that  the  following  produce 
has  been  realised: — 365  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
at  £12  per  ton,  £4,380;  255  tons  of  acetate  of  lime,  at 
£14  per  ton,  £3,570;  19,000  gallons  of  naphtha,  at 
5s.  per  gallon,  £4,750 ;  109,500  pounds  of  paraffine,  at 
Is.  per  gallon,  £5,475  ;  73,000  gallons  volatile  oil,  at  Is. 
per  gallon,  £3,650;  36,000  gallons  fixed  oil,  at  Is.  per 
gallon,  £1,800.  Making  a  total  of  £23,625.  The  profit, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used 
in  the  manufacture,  the  wages,  labor,  cost  of  sending  to 
market,  &c.,  amounts  to  £11,908,  or  more  than  100 
per  cent,  upon  the  outlay. — Agricultural  Gazette. 

Great  Agricultund  Movement  in  Growing  Flax  in 
England. — A  company  comprising  many  of  the  leading 
nobility  and  land  owners,  is  seeking  from  government 
a  Royal  Charter  to  give  encouragement  to  agricultu¬ 
rists  and  farmers  to  bring  into  immediate  cultivation,  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  flax  straw ;  which  substance  the  promoters 
of  the  charter  have,  (by  new  and  peculiar  processes 
never  hitherto  adopted,)  the  power  to  convert  into  a 
fit  state  to  hold  competition  with  the  best  flax  imported 
from  foreign  nations,  without  the  aid  of  steeping,  kiln- 
drying,  nor  mill  scutching.  The  machinery  by  which 
the  fibre  is  separated  from  the  stalk,  without  steeping, 
is  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  kind,  requiring  no 
previous  knowledge  to  work  it.  The  unsteeped  flax  is 
uniform  in  strength,  and  free  from  stains,  so  that  all 
after  processes  of  manufacturing  and  bleaching  may 
be  conducted  with  a  facility  and  exactness  not  hitherto 
attainable. — Ibid. 

Heating  by  Steam. — This  is  by  no  means  a  modern 
invention.  In  1745,  Col.  William  Cook  improved  upon 
a  plan  of  heating  hothouses,  suggested  by  Sir  Hugh 
Platt,  many  years  before,  and  in  1755,  we  find  him  re¬ 
commending  it  as  applicable  for  the  forcing  of  fruit.— 
North- British  Agriculturist. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Nova  Scotia  is  an  entire  failure 
worse  than  in  any  former  year. 
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Me.  A.  Sherman,  our  agent,  will  spend  most  of  the 
month  of  February  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  month 
of  March  in  Southern  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  our  assistant  editor  and  agent, 
is  now  in  Florida,  and  can  be  addressed  at  Tallahassee, 
as  late  as  the  20th  of  February.  He  will  then  slowly 
return  north  by  the  way  of  Savannah,  Charleston, 
Wilmington,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk,  tie  will  arrive 
at  the  latter  place  about  the  loth  of  March,  and  spend 
the  residue  of  the  month  and  part  of  April,  in  Lower 
Virginia.  J 

Brazilian  Tea. — We  have  received  from  JDom  L.  H. 
F.  d’Aguair,  Consul  General  of  Brazil,  near  New  York, 
several  packages  of  tea,  grown  in  that  empire,  the 
quality  of  two  samples  of  which  (Nos.  9  and  16,)  in  our 
judgment,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  China.. 
Other  samples,  (Nos.  2,  4,  and  6,)  we  suspect,  from  want 
of  sufficient  manipulation,  were  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  The  consul  says:  “We  are  trying  the  cul¬ 
tivation  in  the  empire,  and  according  to  the  success 
obtained,  it  promises  to  be  a  new  acquisition  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  a  source  of  wealth ;  and,  should  the 
success  be  equal  to  that  of  the  coffee,  the  day  will  not 
be  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  your 
country,  (the  United  States,)  with  two  beverages  so 
much  in  use,  both  of  which  have  been  so  useful  to  the 
cause  of  temperance.”  We  congratulate  our  continental 
brethren  of  the  southern  hemisphere  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  useful  and  almost  indispensable  lux¬ 
ury,  and  trust  that  an  increased  supply  will  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
the  two  countries,  and  will  prove  to  their  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Great  Sale  of  Milch  Cows. — We  desire  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  Mr.  Bell’s  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  cows 
to  take  place  on  the  25th  of  next  March.  Mr.  B.  has 
been  for  years  selecting  and  breeding  with  a  direct 
reference  to  milking  properties,  and  he  has  now  got 
together,  probably,  one  of  the  best  herds  in  this  respect, 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  sale  will  be  positive, 
and  we  trust  that  all  those  in  want  of  first-rate  family 
cows,  will  not  fail  to  attend  it.  For  particulars,  as  to 
the  breeding  of  these  animals,  see  advertisement. 

Southern  Si-ieep  Husbandry;  by  H.  S.  Randall. 
Mr.  Saxton  has  purchased  the  entire  edition  of  this 
popular  book,  of  the  publisher. 

Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm. — This  valuable  work 
is  now  offered,  complete,  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  123  Fulton 
street,  at  the  reduced  price  of  $3.50  per  copy,  with 
paper  covers  for  mailing,  or  $4  neatly  bound.  Every 
farmer  and  every  rural  library  should  possess  this  work. 
The  quantity  of  valuable  information  to  be  had  for  a 
small  sum  is  astonishing. 

Agency  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. — Mr.  Henry  McCormick 
is  appointed  agent  for  the  Agriculturist  at  this  place. 
He  will  also  keep  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  C.  M.  Sax¬ 
ton’s  agricultural  books,  at  the  publisher’s  prices. 


The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,  W. 
H.  Bidwell,  editor  and  proprietor,  120  Nassau  street. 
Of  all  the  foreign  republications,  the  Eclectic,  in  our 
judgement,  is  immeasurably  superior.  The  good  taste 
of  the  editor  leaves  out  all  trash  and  the  more  local 
articles,  selecting  those  only  which  have  an  immediate 
interest  among  us  or  are  of  permanent  value.  It  is, 
therefore,  nearly  as  valuable  to  bind  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  library,  as  to  adorn 
the  centre  table  from  month  to  month.  Each  number 
contains  144  pages  of  large  octavo,  in  double  columns, 
making  1,728  pages  a  year. 

Agriculture  in  Switzerland. — Ur.  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
has  been  travelling  in  that  mountainous  region  of  the 
world,  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  notices  some  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  localities  where  the  best  efforts  of 
the  husbandman  produce  but  a  poor  return  in  grain  or 
potatoes.  Hence  the  production  of  crops  unknown  to 
American  farmers.  One  of  these  is  poppies,  which  are 
grown  by  thousands  of  acres ;  not  for  opium,  but  the 
seed,  from  which  a  beautiful  transparent  oil  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  is  much  used  in  house  painting,  and  is 
considered  far  superior  to  linseed  oil,  because  it  is 
almost  colorless,  and  when  used  with  white  lead,  does 
not  turn  yellow  like  the  oil  of  flaxseed,  when  exposed 
to  the  light.  Poppies  can  be  grown  upon  soil  too  sandy 
and  light  to  produce  flax.  Why  should  not  this  new 
crop  be  sown  in  this  country  ?  Who  will  try  it  ? 

Southern  Rural  Almanac  and  Plantation  and 
Garden  Calendar  for  1851,  by  Thomas  Affleck, 
Washington,  Adams  county,  Miss.  This  is  a  neatly- 
executed  pamphlet  of  132  pages  of  highly  instructive 
matter,  which  is  useful  to  every  planter  in  the  South. 
Several  southern  staples  are  therein  treated  at  consid¬ 
erable  length  and  with  much  judgement  and  ability, 
and  we  hope  to  hear  that  the  work  has  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  enterprise  com¬ 
menced  by  Mr.  A.  some,  years  since,  the  publication  of 
“  The  Plantation  Record  and  Account  Book,”  is  ex¬ 
tending  and  likely  to  be  generally  adopted.  We  are 
also  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  A.  has  commenced  an  ex¬ 
tensive  southern  nursery ;  and  from  his  taste,  energy, 
and  experience  in  this  department,  we  anticipate  for 
him  entire  success  in  his  undertaking.  We  are  certain, 
at  least,  he  will  deserve  it. 

Phosphate  of  lime. — We  have  it  in  our  power,  at 
last,  to  record  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  deposit 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  at  Crown  Point,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  said  that  92  per 
cent,  only  of  the  rock  is  phosphate,  but  even  this 
amount  will  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the 
farmer’s  fields.  In  some  of  our  previous  volumes,  we 
noticed  the  absence  of  any  information  on  this  subject 
in  the  extended  report  of  the  state  geologists,  and  then 
predicted  we  should  ere  long  find  some  deposits  of 
this  valuable  manure  wThich  they  failed  to  detect.  We 
shall  hope  for  the  speedy  discovery  of  still  richer,  and 
to  us  and  the  farmers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  more 
accessible  accumulations  of  this  long-stored  treasures. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKETS — ADVERTISEMENTS. 


lUmeto  of  tlje  ftlarket. 

PRICES  CURRENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  13,  1851. 


ASHES,  Pot, . 

sp  100  lbs. 

§5.50 

@ 

§5.56 

Pearl, . 

“  do. 

5.62 

44 

5.69 

BALE  ROPE, . 

“  lb. 

9 

44 

11 

BARK,  Quercitron, . 

“  ton. 

33.00 

44 

35.00 

BEANS,  White, . 

“  bushel. 

75 

44 

1.50 

BEESWAX,  American,  Yellow, 

“  lb. 

20 

44 

26 

BOLT  ROPE, . 

a  a 

10 

44 

11 

BONES,  Ground, . 

“  bushel. 

45 

44 

55 

BRISTLES,  American, . 

“  lb. 

25 

44 

65 

BUTTER,  Table, . 

a  a 

15 

44 

25 

Shipping, . 

a  a 

9 

44 

15 

CANDLES,  Mould,  Tallow, . 

a  a 

10 

44 

13 

Sperm, . 

a  a 

25 

44 

50 

Stearine, . 

a  a 

25 

tt 

30 

CHEESE, . 

a  a 

5 

44 

10 

COAL,  Anthracite, . 

2,000  lbs. 

6.50 

44 

7.00 

CORDAGE,  American, . 

“  lb. 

11 

44 

13 

COTTON, . 

a  a 

12 

44 

16 

COTTON  BAGGING,  Am.  hemp, 

“  yard. 

15 

44 

16 

FEATHERS, . 

“  lb. 

27 

U 

35 

FLAX,  American, . 

a  a 

8 

tt 

9 

FLOUR,  Sour, . 

“  bbl. 

3.62 

tt 

4.12 

Ordinary, . 

a  a 

4.18 

44 

5.00 

Fancy, . 

a  a 

5.25 

44 

6.75 

Buckwheat, . 

44  tt 

— 

44 

— 

Rye, . 

tt  tt 

3.75 

tt 

3.88 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Western, . 

44  bushel. 

1.00 

44 

1.25 

“  Red  and  Mixed, 

44  tc 

90 

44 

1.10 

Rye, . 

44  tt 

75 

44 

80 

Corn,  Northern, . 

tt  ii 

69 

tt 

74 

“  Southern, . 

44  tt 

68 

44 

72 

Barley, . 

44  44 

88 

tt 

93 

Oats, . 

44  a 

48 

tt 

53 

GUANO,  Peruvian, . 

2,000  lbs. 

47.50 

44 

50.00 

Patagonian, . 

44  do. 

44 

40.00 

HAY,  in  Bales, . 

“  100  lbs. 

70 

44 

75 

HEMP,  Russia,  Clean, . 

44  ton. 

210.00 

44 

220.00 

American,  Water-rotted, 

a  a 

160.00 

44 

200.00 

“  Dew-rotted, . . 

a  a 

140.00 

44 

175.00 

HIDES,  Southern,  Dry, . 

a  a 

10 

44 

11 

HOPS, . 

“  lb. 

6 

44 

35 

HORNS, . 

“  100. 

2.00 

44 

10.00 

LEAD,  Pig . 

“  100  lbs. 

4.80 

it 

4.90 

Pipes  for  Pumps,  &c.,. . . 

“  lb. 

5 

44 

7 

LARD, . 

lb. 

7 

44 

8 

MEAL,  Corn, . 

“  bbl. 

3.00 

44 

3.37 

MO  L  ASSES,  N  ew-Orleans, . 

“  gallon. 

30 

tt 

33 

MUSTARD,  American, . 

“  lb. 

7 

44 

10 

NAVAL  STORES— Tar, . 

a  baL 

1.75 

44 

2.00 

Pitch, . 

1.25 

44 

1.75 

Rosin, . 

tt  tt 

1.30 

44 

1.40 

Turpentine,. 

44  tc 

2.44 

44 

2.87 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,. 

44  gallon. 

38 

44 

40 

OIL,  Linseed,  American, . 

44  a 

90 

44 

95 

Castor, . . 

44  tc 

1.05 

44 

1.15 

Lard, . 

44  tc 

65 

44 

75 

OIL  CAKE, . 

“  100  lbs. 

1.25 

44 

1.50 

PEAS,  Field, . 

44  bushel. 

75 

44 

1.50 

Black-eyed, . 

tt  o  t; 

1.75 

44 

2.20 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS, . 

44  ton. 

2.00 

44 

2-75 

Ground,  in  Barrels  of  300  lbs. 

1.12 

44 

1.25 

PROVISIONS— Beef,  Mess, . 

bbl. 

7.00 

44 

10.00 

“  Prime,  .... 

a  a 

3.75 

44 

5.25 

“  Smoked,  . . 

“  lb. 

6 

44 

12 

“  Rounds,  in  Pickle  “ 

4 

tt 

6 

Pork,  Mess, . 

W  bbl. 

10.00 

44 

12.50 

“  Prime, . 

tt  tt 

6.50 

44 

9.50 

Bacon  Sides,  Smoked, 

tt  tt 

3 

tt 

“  in  Pickle, . 

tt  tt 

3 

44 

4 

Ilams,  Smoked, . 

it  tc 

5 

tt 

9 

“  Pickled, . 

tt  tt 

4 

44 

7 

Shoulders,  Smoked,.. . 

tt  tt 

4 

44 

6 

“  Pickled, . . . 

tt  tt 

3 

44 

5 

RICE, . . 

“  100  lbs. 

3.00 

tt 

3.50 

SALT, . 

44  sack. 

1.00 

44 

1.60 

“  Common, . 

44  bushel. 

20 

44 

35 

SEEDS— Clover, . 

“  lb. 

0)4 

44 

9 

Timothy, . 

44  bushel. 

2.00 

44 

4.00 

Flax,  Rough, . 

tt  tt 

1.80 

tt 

1.85 

SODA,  Ash,  (80  per  cent,  soda,) . 

“  lb. 

3 

44 

— 

Sulphate  Soda,  Ground... 

tt  tt 

1 

44 

— 

SUGAR,  New-Orleans, . 

tt  tt 

5 

44 

8 

SUMACH,  American, . 

u  ton. 

35.00 

44 

37.00 

TALLOW, . 

44  lb. 

7 

44 

8 

TOBACCO, . 

tt  tt 

4 

44 

15 

Eastern,  Seed-leaf, . . . 

tt  tt 

15 

44 

20 

Florida  Wrappers,. . . 

tt  tt 

15 

44 

60 

WHISKEY,  American, . 

44  gallon. 

25 

tt 

26 

WOOLS,  Saxony, . 

“  lb. 

50 

44 

60 

Merino, . 

tt  tt 

40 

44 

50 

Grade  Merino, . 

tc  tt 

30 

44 

40 

Common, . 

tt  tt 

20 

44 

30 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

At,  Market  1,800  beef  cattle,  (500  southern,  the  rest  from  this 
state,)  90  cows  and  calves,  and  6,000  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Beeves. — Business  has  been  rather  dull  the  week  past— the 
market  supplied  with  more  than  purchasers  are  ready  to  take,  at 
the  current  prices,  which,  for  good  retailing  qualities  this  week, 
may  be  quoted  at  from  §5.50  to  §8 ;  the  latter  price  rather  hard 
to  get. 

At  the  up-town  market,  40  head  were  taken  for  the  supply  of 
the  Bermuda  naval  contract.  About  350  unsold. 

Cows  and  Calves  are  rather  slow  of  sale.  Prices  range  at  from 
§20  to  §47.  20  left  over. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  are  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  head  lower.  The 
market  is  plentifully  supplied,  but  the  demand  slack.  Sales  at 
from  §1.75  to  §5,  as  in  quality.  About  1,500  unsold.  jan.  14 

Remarks. — Since  our  last,  corn,  oats,  and  wool  have  advanced, 
while  barley  and  guano  have  fallen. 

The  Weather  has  been  quite  cold  up  to  the  7th,  with  deep 
snows,  north  and  west  of  us ;  while  in  this  city  and  on  the  sea¬ 
board  around,  scarce  any  snow  has  fallen.  Since  the  7th,  the 
weather  has  become  mild  and  spring-like,  with  some  rain. 

To  Correspondents.— Communications  have  been  received 
from  A.  S.  M.,  George  Barber,  C.  S.  Augustus,  C.  F.,  G.,  Thomas 
Roberts  J.,  A  Young  Farmer,  and  G. 

Winter  Arrangement. — S.  Edwards  Todd,  of  Lake  Ridge, 
Tompkins  coimty,  N.  Y. — As  your  article  comes  too  late  for  our 
February  number,  we  have  concluded  to  lay  it  over  till  next 
November,  when  it  will  be  in  season. 

Petition  to  the  JY.  Y.  Legislature  for  the  Protection  of  Sheep 
against  Dogs. — Too  late  for  this  number — will  appear  in  our 
next. 

Virginia  Lands. — J.  H.  D. — The  price  of  eligible  lands  varies 
from  §5  to  §50  per  acre.  Mountain  lands  may  be  had  for  50 
cents  per  acre.  If  you  wish  for  more  definite  information,  refer 
to  the  back  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Cast-Iron  Horse  Poicer. — C.  F. — Taplin’s  Power  is  best  for  you. 
See  our  catalogue,  page  40.  You  can  use  one  horse  or  five.  One 
of  20  feet  circle  costs  §80.  Had  you  not  best  change  your  horse  '? 
Any  steady  horse  works  perfectly  well  in  a  Railroad  Power. 

Acknowledgements. — Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  held 
in  October,  1850 ;  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Railroad  Company;  Report  of  the  Naval  Committee 
on  Establishing  a  Line  of  Steamships  to  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  thence  via  the  Mediterranean  to  London,  with  an 
Appendix  added  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  ;  Third 
Annual  Report  and  Transactions  of  the  Worcester,  (Mass.,)  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  for  the  year  1850. 

All  #1  JEll  S’  AN©  PLANTERS’  JL'WOjL, 

Chests.  We  have  fitted  up  a  number  of  tool  chests  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  use  of  farms  and  plantations,  variously  assorted 
with  suitable  tools,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  §20  to  §100. 

Chest  No.  1  contains  a  Hand  Saw,  set  of  Planes,  Hand  Axe,  Nail 
Hammer,  Hatchet,  Drawing  Knife,  Steel  Square,  Trying  do.,  Oil 
Stone,  Compasses,  Chalk  Line,  four  Framing  Chisels,  four  Firmer 
do.,  and  four  Augers.  §20. 

No.  2  contains,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  Back  Saw,  Compass 
Saw,  and  Carpenter’s  Adz,  §26. 

No.  3  contains,  in  addition,  a  Broad  Axe,  Mallet,  Spoke  Shave, 
Gauge,  Saw  Set,  Brad  Awls,  and  Nail  Punches,  §31. 

No.  4  contains,  also,  a  brace  of  Bits,  Bevel,  Rabbet  Planes,  Pan- 
nel  Gauge,  four  Files,  and  five  additional  Augers  and  Chisels,  §40. 

No.  5,  a  large  Jointer,  two  Rabbet  Planes,  two  Bed  do.,  two 
Match  do.,  Plow  and  Bits,  Hand  Gauge,  and  Spirit  Level,  are 
added,  §54, 

No.  6  has  an  extra  fine  brace  of  Bits,  three  Bed,  and  one  addi¬ 
tional  Rabbet  Planes,  Gages,  Files,  &c.,  §62. 

No.  7,  one  Pannel  Square,  one  pair  of  Match  Planes,  one  dozen 
heavy  Firmer  Chisels,  Slitting  Gauge,  Trying  Square,  Fillister,  and 
Carpenter’s  Rule  are  added,  §70. 

No.  8,  Gutter  Plane,  Sash  do.,  Circular  do.,  two  Dado  Planes, 
Compasses,  Adz,  and  Tape  Line  are  added,  §80. 

To  these  may  be  added  any  other  tools  required,  such  as  Pinch¬ 
ers,  Pliers,  Drills,  Hand  Vice,  Punches,  Rivets,  Soldering  Tools, 
suitable  for  reparing  harnesses  ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  kind  re¬ 
quired  upon  the  farm  or  plantation,  at  a  reasonable  addition  to 
the  price  of  any  chest  ordered. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


SEIZING-  OFF  TO  CE4>SE  THE  Busi¬ 
ness.  Linnaean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  late  of  Will¬ 
iam  Prince,  deceased.  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Near  New  York. 
Winter  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

The  proprietors  have  still  remaining,  a  very  considerable  stock 
and  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  which  they  will  dispose  of  for  cash,  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  upwards,  from  the  usual  prices, 
according  to  kind  and  quantity.  Descriptive  Catalogues,  gratis, 
on  application,  po3t  paid. 

Apple  trees,  two  to  four  years  old,  from  §3  to  §10  per  100. 
Pear  trees,  two  to  four  years  old,  §25  to  §50  per  100.  Cherry 
trees,  two  years  old,  §12.50  per  100.  Orange  Quinces,  three  and 
a  half  to  five  feet,  §12.50  per  100.  Black  Hamburg  and  other 
Foreign  Grape  Vines,  extra  strong  plants,  §5  per  doz.  Two-year 
old  seedling  Plumb  Stocks,  §7  per  1,000. 
o  WINTER  &  CO. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  INSETS.- 

ance  Company,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Charter  Unlimited.  Granted  January  2d,  1850. 

CAPITAL  $50,000! 

For  the  Insurance  of  Horses,  Mules,  Prize  Bulls,  Sheep,  and  Cattle, 
of  every  description,  against  the  combined  risks  of  Fire,  Water, 
Accidents,  and  Disease. 

Losses  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  death. 

DIRKCTORS. 


Joseph  G.  Bowman, 
Hiram  Decker,  M.D.. 
Isaac  Mass, 

George  D.  Hay, 


John  Wise, 

Alvin  W.  Tracy, 

I  Abner  T.  Ellis, 

I  Abm.  Smith, 

Thomas  Bishop. 

JOSEPH  G.  BOWMAN,  Pres’t. 

B.  S.  Whitney,  Sec’y.  Wm.  Burtch,  Treasurer. 

C2gF°  Agents  solicited  throughout  the  Union.  Address  B.  S. 
Whitney,  Sec’y.,  Vincennes,  Indiana.  my  ly 


Branded  encyclopedia  ©f  science 

and  Art. — A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art ; 
comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
Every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and 
Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Brande,  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  E.,  assisted  by  Joseph  Cauvin,  Esq.  The 
various  departments  by  eminent,  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen" 
Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  on  wood.  8vo.,  sheep  extra. 
$4. 

This  valuable  work,  for  accurate  information  upon  a  vast  vari¬ 
ety  of  subjects  brought  up  to  the  present  day,  and  carefully  di¬ 
gested,  is  unrivaled  and  unequaled. —  Tait's  Magazine. 

Clear  and  authentic,  copious  without  prolixity,  it  does  not 
furnish  a  ball  explanation  of  facts  and  terms,  but  a  development 
of  principles  well  illustrated  and  explained. —  Times. 

He  who  has  no  encyclopedia  will  find  it  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  one ;  and  he  who  has,  will  find  it  a  valuable  supplement. 
While  it  is  sufficiently  full  and  copious  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  the  more  gigantic  works  of  an  encyclopedic  character,  no 
mere  cyclopedia  can  supply  its  place. — Eclectic  Review. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS. 


©F  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY, 

Yale  College,  New  Haven.  John  P.  Norton,  Professor  of 
Scientific  Agriculture.  The  Laboratory  of  this  department  is 
now  open,  and  instruction  is  gi vermin  all  branches  of  Chemistry, 
Organic  and  Inorganic.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Chemistry ;  and  students  in  this  branch  have  every  facility 
afforded  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants, 
&c.  A  course  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Professor 
Norton,  commences  in  January,  and  continues  two  and  a  half 
months.  This  is  intended  to  present  theory  united  with  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner,  so  that  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  can  be  comprehended  by  all.  Analyses  and  investigations 
made,  on  reasonable  terms.  For  further  information,  apply  to 
d3t  Professor  J.  P.  NORTON,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AN©  NURSERY 
of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  this  establishment  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  &c .  Their 
stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  any  they  have  before 
offered.  Also,  Pears  on  Quince,  of  their  own  growing.  The 
Ornamental  Department  contains  the  usual  well-known  varieties 
and  all  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Lawns  and  Arbore- 
tums,  including  the  new  Pines,  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dollars 
each,  and  Cedrus  deodara  of  various  sizes,  at  one  dollar  per 
foot.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail, 
otf  PARSONS  &  CO. 


C'i  REENHOiTSE  PLANTS,  VINES  AN© 
W  Roses.  Parsons  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety 
of  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their 
fine  stock  of  Camellia  wilderii,  the  perfection  of  whose  form  is 
not  attained  by  any  other  variety.  The  original  stock,  both  of 
this  and  C.  Abbey  Wilder,  is  in  their  possession. 

Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examine  their  Vineries,  now 
in  full  fruit,  and  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of 
about  forty  varieties,  at 

50  cents  for  those  one  year  old. 

75  “  “  two  years  old. 

$1.00  “  “  of  extra  size. 

Their  stock  of  saleable  roses  includes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots  of  the  Remoutant,  Bourbon,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  various  sub-classes.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Flushing,  near  N.  Y.  “  PARSONS  &  Co. 

o 


FRUIT  TREES  for  SAFE.— 50,000  Peach  Trees, 
all  of  the  best  market  varieties,  at  the  following  prices : — By 
the  single  hundred  $5.  One  thousand,  $45.  And  ten  thousand 
for  $400.  Also,  40,000  Apple  Trees  of  the  best  market  varieties, 
and  of  large  size.  By  the  single  hundred,  $12.50,  or  one  thousand 
for  $110.  Matts  and  packing,  $1  per  hundred  for  Peach,  and  $2 
for  Apple  Trees.  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

jan  4t  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


CA  HEAT  SALE  OF  ©AIRY  STOCK.— The  sub- 

W  scriber  will  offer  for  sale,  without  reserve,  at  Public  Auc¬ 
tion,  on  Tuesday  the  25th  day  of  March,  1851,  at  12  o’clock,  on 
the  farm  on  which  he  resides  at  Morrisania,  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  upwards  of  100  head  of  Cows  and  Heifers.  About  50 
head  are  Native  and  Amsterdam  Dutch  Cows,  selected  by  the 
subscriber  with  reference  to  milking  qualities.  The  remainder, 
about  50  head,  are  grades,  one  half,  three  quarters,  and  seven 
eighths  blooded.  Heifers  from  one  to  five  years  old,  bred  by  the 
subscriber  out  of  the  very  best  of  cows,  and  got  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  imported  shorthorned  bull  Marcus,  and  so  far  as  they 
have  come  to  maturity,  they  appear  to  combine  with  most 
faultless  symmetry,  nearly  every  point  indicative  of  perfection  in 
a  dairy  cow.  Tatting  the  whole  dairy  together,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  selected  in  the  United  States.  The  cows,  with  a  tew 
exceptions,  are  all  young  and  in  calf  by  the  fine  bull  Amsterdam. 
The  many  premiums  that  I  have  been  awarded  by  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  and  the  American  Institute  give  evidence  of 
my  success  as  a  breeder.  I  will  also  sell  my  shorthorned  cow 
that  took  the  first  Premium  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  in 
October  last,  two  two-year-old  heifers,  and  one  yearling,  all 
thorough  bred.  Two  yoke  of  very  superior  working  cattle,  with 
several  fine  horses,  one  boar  of  the  Russian  grass  breed,  one 
imported,  improved  Berkshire  sow  and  pigs,  one  Suffolk  sow 
and  Pigs.  The  number  of  hogs,  in  all,  will  be  from  50  to  60,  and 
some  of  them  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  All  the  farming  uten¬ 
sils,  also  those  of  the  dairy,  which  are  numerous.  A  catalogue 
and  description  of  each  animal  will  be  given  on  the  day  of  sale. 
Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  to  a  distance  will  be  delivered  by 
the  subscriber,  on  ship,  canal,  or  railroad  cars,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  free  of  risk  and  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

Morrisania  is  nine  miles  from  New  York  by  Harlem  Railroad, 
f 2t*  THOMAS  BELL. 


SITUATION  AS  A  FARM  MANAGER 
►3  Wanted.  A  middle-aged  man  who  has  devoted  many  years 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  who  perfectly  understands  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  diseases  of  cattle,  the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  &c.,  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  agency  or  the  management  of  a  farm. 
Respectable  references  can  be  given.  Address 
fit* _ “  AGRICULTURIST,”  Office  of  this  paper. 

’M3©R  SALE. — The  Dwelling  House  and  about  seven  acres 
Mj  of  ground  adjoining,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  formerly  occupied  by  Thomas  Napier,  Esq.  The  house  is 
in  complete  repair,  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  It  com¬ 
mands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  is  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  railroad.  For  particulars,  inquire  of 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st.  N.  Y.,  or 
f _ S.  S.  HINCKLEY,  Albion  Motel,  Boston. 

Endless-chain  pumps,  ©m  water 

Elevators.  These  highly  approved  machines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  paid  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  Mew  Use  for --Chain  Pumps. — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

TjLNAGLE  PLOW.— No.  28.— The  following  extract 
EU-d  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these 
plows,  fully  explains  its  character.  “  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
how  I  like  the  great  breaking  plow,  I  have  to  say  it  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations,  and  even  your  own  recommendation, 
which  I  then  thought  quite  extravagant.  I  put  on  four  stout 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  drove  into  the  thickest  patch  of  scrub  oak 
roots  upon  my  farm  ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  I  should 
break  the  plow  instead  of  the  roots  ;  but  I  have  now  turned  over 
twenty  acres  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  but 
stubble,  and  the  plow  is  this  day  better  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  your  store.  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plow  for 
such  heavy  work  ever  invented.” 

These  plows  are  for  sale  at  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No’s. 
189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York.  Price,  plain,  $18 — full  rigged, 
v/ith  wheel,  draft  rod,  and  cutter,  $20.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co. 

ARDEN  AN©  FIELD  SEEDS  FOR  1851. 
We  are  getting  in,  not  only  our  usual  supply,  but  a  larger 
stock  than  ever,  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  required,  either  for  field  or 
garden  culture,  fresh  and  free  from  noxious  weeds,  &c.,  which 
are  offered  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Orders  for  trees  and  shrubbery 
executed  as  usual. 

f  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.  189  and  191  Water  st.  N.  Y. 


MIRER’S  ISEE  HIVE.— This  beautiful  and  valua¬ 
ble  Hive,  may  be  had  of  the  subscribers,  and  sent  to  any 
distance,  for  $5,  including  a  Right  to  make  the  same ;  with  full 
directions,  so  simple  that  any  joiner  can  make  it  for  only  $2. 
This  hive  is  positively  the  best  that  has  ever  been  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

dtf  A.  B.  ALLEN  &.  Co  ,  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW-YORK 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  33.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand ,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements ,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States ,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following  : _ 


WJ 


made  entirely  of  metal. 


CII3E5S.  MIXES  of  simple  construction,  and  capable  of 
grinding  fine,  and  in  the  most  rapid  manner. 


mflEL  Ff«R  GRINDING  RONEBUS1'.— For 
1 7  1  sale,  a  second-hand  mill,  to  be  driven  by  horse,  steam  or 
water  power. 

'1'17'IIYTER  W  SIEATo — Etrurian,  Mediterranean, 
W  V  White  Flint,  and  several  other  varieties,  of  the  best 
and  most  improved  kinds  of  Winter  Wheat  for  sale. 

f|p  IMOTMY)  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 

1P|  LEE  GRASS*,  Fresh  Kentucky,  just  received,  suitable 
Mik  for  lawns,  and  early  and  late  pastures. 

^jliO¥ER?  both  Red  and  White,  free  from  all  foul  seed. 

'^EST'AGONS. — Single  or  double  of  any  required  shape. 
V  V  Also,  Axles  and  Wheels. 

|?P 1  AMTS.— Hand  and  Ox  Carts,  and  Wheels  of  different  sizes, 
made  of  the  best  material  at  short  notice. 

IMEMTIMSERS  of  various  kinds  constantly  on  hand 
Ip  and  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms — such  as 

Ground  Plaster — in  bags  or  barrels. 

Ground  Bones — Bone  Dust,  or  Meal,  of  superior  quality,  in 
barrels, 

Poudrette — at  manufacturers’  prices. 

IVN0S2ES&N  SEEDS?  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor- 
Mj  tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucern,  and  White  Dutch  Clover 
Seeds. 

Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

IDLRSS-CH1IN  PUMPS  of  all  sizes,  to  be  fur- 
IP.J  nished  complete,  or  in  either  of  then-  parts,  both  in  large 
and  small  quantities. 

ffIGHLY  IMPROVED  FORCING  PUMP 
SOI  and  Garden  and  Fire  Engine,  a  better  and  cheaper  article 
than  ever' before  offered  in  theNew-York,  or  any  other  market, 
to  be  sold  in  any  quantity. 

WEW  AND  HIGHLY  IMPROVED  LAC- 
LPl  tometers. — We  have  just  got  up  anew  article  of  cream 
gauge,  far  better  and  more  accurate  than  any  heretofore  made. 
Price  $5,  with  a  liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

TiHEAP  SOUTHERN  PLOW§. — Nos.  10*,  Uh 
12,  14,  15,  and  every  variety,  including  several  new  and 
highly  popular  kinds,  for  sale  in  large  quantities. 

lirpOOT  PULLERS. — A  useful  instrument  for  drawing 
IftL  out  bushes,  roots,  and  small  stumps. 

'fT'EGETASLE  ROIEEMS?  used  for  boiling  food  for 
V  stgck,  holding  from  15  to  120  gallons. 

PREMIUM  FANNING  MILL^. — These  machines 
JL  considering  the  simplicity  of  their  construction,  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  all  their  operations,  are  the  best  in  use. 

SAUSAGE  CUTTERS  AN®  STUFFJEMS.— 
►3  These  will  save  nine  tenths  of  the  labor  in  cutting  sausage, 
or  other  mince  meat. 

EACLE  1PEOW8.  —  Many  plows  having  been  sold 
under  the  name  of  the  Eagle  Plow ,  which  are  not 
genuine,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  all  plows  sold  in  this  city 
under  that  name,  to  ensure  confidence,  will  have  our  name 
marked  on  the  beam,  and  no  others  purchased  here,  can  be  relied 
on  as  genuine  without  this  brand. 

Be  particular ,  also,  as  to  the  name ,  number ,  and  street , 
which  should  be 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191,  Water  st.,  New  York, 


BH.ICHC  MACHINES  of  the  best  construction,  will 
make  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day  by  hand. 

gTY  It  AIN  MIEES. — Steel  and  Cast-Iron  Mills  at  $6  to  $25, 
'CW  and  Burr-Stone  at  $75  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

PUMPS.- Suction  and  Forcing  Pumps  of  all  sizes  with 
pipe,  at  lowest  manufacturers’  prices. 

C€>f£N  AN3D  CRUSHERS,  of  different  varie 

ties,  efficient  and  durable  both  for  hand  and  horse  power. 

?  suitable  for  large  or  small 
Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats. 


Rice  threshers 

Plantations,  and  adapted  to 


WIfS3EEElBAII.I2.OWS?  Canal  and  Coal  Barrows,  of 
various  kinds  and  sizes. 


s 


I'M. AW  CUTTERS  of  every  approved  pattern  and 
size,  for  hay,  straw,  corn  and  cane  stalks. 


€0  IS.  N  SH  E  E  E  E 18.  S  • — Several  new  styles  recently 
made,  together  with  all  the  old  and  most  popular  kinds. 


MACHINES  for  rasping  the  Mandioca,  or  Brazilian  ar¬ 
row  root ;  the  Curcuma  angustifolia,  or  East  India  arrow 
root ;  the  Cycas  circinalis ;  the  Zamia  pumila  of  Florida ;  Ma- 
ranta  arundinacea,  or  common  arrow  root  plant  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies  ;  and.  the  yuca,  or  cassava  plant  of  Cuba  ;  potatoes,  & c,  &c. ; 
from  some  or  all  of  which  sago,  arrow  root,  tapioca,  and  starch 
are  made. 


A  EVEN’S  IMPROVE©  PORTABLE  RAIL- 

road  Horse  Power,  Thresher,  and  Separator— The  advan- 
vantages  of  the  above  horse  powers  are— 1.  They  occupy  but 
little  more  space  than  a  horse.  2.  They  can  be  moved  by  the 
weight  of  the  horse  only,  by  placing  the  machine  at  an  angle  of 
10  or  15  degrees.  3.  They  are  easily  transported,  simply  con¬ 
structed,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  move  with  little  fric¬ 
tion. 

The  Overshot  Threshers  consist  of  a  small-spiked  cylinder 
with  a  concave  top,  and  possess  these  advantages.  1.  They  have 
a  level  table  for  feeding,  thus  enabling  the  tenders  to  stand 
erect,  and  control  the  motions  of  the  horse  and  machine  by  means 
of  a  brake,  by  which  accidents  are  avoided.  2.  In  consequence 
of  the  spikes  lifting  the  straw  and  doing  the  work  on  the  top, 
stones,  blocks,  &c.,  drop  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  are  not  car¬ 
ried  between  the  spikes.  3.  The  overshot  cylinder  does  not  scat¬ 
ter  the  grain  but  throws  it  within  three  feet  of  the  machine.  4. 
This  arrangement  also  admits  of  attaching  a  separator  high  enough* 
from  the  floor  or  ground  to  allow  all  the  grain  to  fall  through  it, 
while  the  straw  is  deposited  by  itself  in  the  best  condition  for 
binding.  5.  Neither  grain  nor  straw  are  broken  by  this  machine. 
6.  The  cylinder  is  long,  which  admits  of  faster  and  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  feeding ;  it  is  smaller  and  with  fewer  teeth  than  ordi¬ 
nary  threshers,  thus  admitting  of  more  rapid  motion  and  faster 
work  with  less  power ;  and  the  diminution  of  teeth  in  the  cylin¬ 
der  is  fully  made  up  by  an  increased  number  in  the  concave  ton, 
which  is  stationary.  7.  The  separator  is  a  great  advantage  in 
diminishing  the  labor  of  raking  out  the  straw,  as  it  leaves  the 
grain  in  the  best  condition  for  the  fanning  mill.  Three  men  with 
a  single  power,  can  thresh  100  to  150  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye 
per  day ;  and  four  men  with  a  double  power,  twice  that  quantity. 
All  the  above  are  compact  and  can  be  carried  where  wanted, 
complete,  or  they  may  be  readily  taken  apart  and  packed  for 
distant  transportation  by  wagon  or  otherwise. 

Price  of  single  Power,  $go 

“  “  Thresher,  <tjg>g 

“  Separator  and  fixtures,  $7 

“  Bands  for  driving,  etc-,  $5to  $10 

u  Wood-sawing  machine,  complete,  and  in  running 

order,  $35 

Price  of  Double  Power,  $k>0 

“  with  Thresher,  Separator,  &c.,  $140  to  $150 

All  the  above  are  sold  singly  or  together,  as  desired,  and  are 
warranted  to  work  well  and  give  satisfacion. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  F. 

FRENCM  MERINO  SIUCIC. — A  very  large  and  su¬ 
perior  Merino  Buck  for  sale,  bred  from,  the  late  importa'.  on 
from  France  by  Mr.  Taintor  of  Connecticut,  tie  is  two  years  4  ¥, 
and  shears  an  uncommonly  large  and  fair  fleece.  Price  $>50 
otf  SAMUEL  ALLEN,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  NOTES  OF  A  FOREIGNER  ON  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  CONTINUED, 


REVIEW  OF  THE  NOTES  OF  A  FOREIGNER  ON 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  CONTINUED. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  this  no¬ 
tice  has  been  extended  we  hope  it  will  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  our  readers.  We  could  not 
give  the  article  entire,  on  account  of  its  great 
length ;  because,  among  its  many  good  things, 
it  contains  so  much  crude  and  incorrect  matter, 
that  it  should  not  be  republished  without  cor¬ 
rection.  We  do  not  accuse  the  writer  of  inten¬ 
tionally  misrepresenting  things;  he  is  by  far 
too  honorable  and  high-minded  a  man  for  that; 
but  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  stranger  to 
learn  facts  about  a  country  where  everything 
is  so  new  and  strange  to  him,  and  where  he 
has  so  little  opportunity  during  a  mere  flying 
visit  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  minu- 
Jise  of  matters  concerning  the  people. 

The  following  contains  a  due  mixture  of  truth 
and  error : — ■“  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
real  American  farmer  is  amazingly  fond  of 
change;  he  may  be  said  to  be  always  emigrat¬ 
ing,  never  settling.  However  comfortable  he 
may  be,  he  is  always  contemplating  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  off, sooner  or  later,  to  other  ‘dig- 
gins.’  An  offer  of  cash  down  will  decide  him 
at  once;  he  will  soon  strike  a  bargain  and  be 
off.  Often  as  they  change,  they  are  ‘  cute  ’ 
enough  to  change  always  for  the  better.  Amer¬ 
icans  are  considered  to  be  the  best  original 
settlers;  they  seem  to  have  an  aptitude  for 
clearing  land.  On  the  other  hand,  they  fail 
generally  in  improving  lands;  probably  from 
the  want  of  trying,  or  the  requisite  knowledge. 
English  farmers  make  poor  original  settlers, 
but  they  almost  invariably  succeed  in  improv¬ 
ing  cleared  or  partially-cleared  lands.” 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  some  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  are  fond  of  change ;  but  the  idea 
conveyed  is,  that  all  are  so,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  fact.  Neither  is  it  a  fact  that  they 
are  always  “cute”  enough  to  change  for  the 
better.  In  our  estimation,  one  fourth,  at  least, 
of  those  who  emigrate  from  the  old  states  to 
the  new  ones,  do  so  to  their  decided  disadvan¬ 
tage,  both  in  property,  comfort,  and  health. 
That  they  make  the  best  “  original  settlers,” 
just  as  they  do  every  original  undertaking,  is 
one  of  the  self-evident  facts  to  be  seen  all  over 
the  country.  We  are  willing  to  grant  the  palm 
to  English  farmers  for  being  the  best  improvers 
of  land  at  home,  but  they  do  not  invariably 
succeed  in  America,  by  a  wide  difference. 

Roads  and  Plank  Roads. — It  is  no  wonder  the 
writer  was  surprised  at  the  “awful”  condition 
of  our  roads.  But  what  would  he  have  thought 


if  he  had  seen  them  at  the  worst  ?  such  as  we 
have  often  seen  in  the  new  western  and  south¬ 
western  states,  where  they  are  not  only  almost 
impassable,  but  quite  so  for  loaded  teams.  What 
he  says  of  plank  roads  as  being  excellent  con¬ 
trivances,  is  not  half  what  might  have  been 
said  in  their  favor.  “  The  roads  leading  from  the 
farms  to  the  villages,  and  even  to  the  large 
towns,  are  very  badly  constructed;  they  are 
really,  as  a  Scotchman  gravely  remarked  to 
the  Avriter,  ‘  awful.’  In  summer,  the  quantity  of 
dust  is  positively  amazing ;  in  winter,  the  mud 
is  equally  striking.  In  the  *  fall  ’  and  ‘  spring  ’  sea¬ 
sons;  that  is,  at  the  beginnings  of  the  rainy 
seasons  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter, 
they  are  sometimes  almost  impassable.  A 
farmer  informed  us  that,  having  occasion  to  go 
to  a  mill  some  two  miles  distant,  it  took  him 
nearly  three  hours,  and  his  horses  were  quite 
exhausted  with  their  efforts.  In  districts  suffi¬ 
ciently  populous  to  pay  for  their  construction? 
a  species  of  road  is  laid  down,  called  a  ‘  plank 
road.’  These  roads  are  excellent  contrivances, 
and  facilitate  the  communication  between  farms 
and  market  towns  very  much.  Although  they 
are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  country  are  laid  with  them. 
They  are  supported  by  tolls,  those  in  the  state 
of  New  York  demanding  six  eents,  (threepence,) 
for  a  single-horsed  gig  or  buggy,  for  a  run  of 
eight  or  ten  miles.  The  mode  of  laying  them 
down  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  :  The  line  of  road  is  marked  out  and 
levelled  as  much  as  possible.  As  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  laid  down  in  the  track  of  roads  previ¬ 
ously  made,  the  centre  is  raised,  leaving  a  hol¬ 
low  on  each  side,  into  which  the  water  may  run 
off  from  the  planks  through  small  holes  or 
drains.  A  track  little  broader  than  the  breadth 
of  a  coach  or  wagon,  (if  for  a  single  line,)  is 
marked  out;  and  on  each  side  of  this,  planks 
some  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  eight  inches  broad, 
and  three  thick,  are  laid  parallel  thereto.  These 
are  laid  end  to  end,  thus  forming  a  double  line 
of  planks  along  the  road.  On  the  top  of  these 
side  supports,  the  planks  on  which  the  car¬ 
riages  run,  forming  the  roadway,  are  laid  ;  these 
project  a  little  beyond  the  side  supports ;  they 
are  generally  some  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
broad,  and  two  or  three  thick.  The  side  of  the 
embankment  is  brought  up  so  as  to  cover  the 
ends,  and  the  road  is  complete.” 

To  this  we  add,  the  planks  are  usually  seven 
feet  long  and  so  laid  that  the  ends  form  an  un¬ 
even  line  to  facilitate  loaded  wagon  wheels  ris¬ 
ing  when  coming  on  the  road,  or  in  passing 
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others;  and  experience  proves  there  is  very  j 
little  necessity  of  a  double  track. 

The  figuring  up  of  western  farming  looks 
well  on  paper — the  reality  is  hardly  ever  equal 
to  the  figures.  These  words  are  quoted  from 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  speaking  about  wasting  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  Wabash  lands:  “I  was  surprised 
to  find  hundreds  of  loads  carted  at  an  expense 
of  12£  to  20  cents,  and  thrown  into  the  river  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way.”  / 

That  remark  was  madd  in  1846,  when  he 
first  emigrated  from  the  poor  lands  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  previously  from  the  gravelly  hills 
of  Connecticut,  where  manure  is  the  main  stay 
of  the  farmer.  In  1849,  Mr.  Ellsworth  said  to  us, 
“  I  have  got  well  cured  of  my  Yankee  notions 
of  hauling  manure  four  miles  from  town  to  put 
upon  my  prairie  land — it  won’t  pay.  I  have 
fallen  into  the  common  mode  of  hauling  it  to 
the  river  and  sending  it  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.”  That  the  time  will  come  when 
all  the  now  fertile  lands  of  the  west  will  pay 
for  an  application  of  manure  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed. 

What  will  some  of  the  log-cabin  boys  of  the 
west  think  of  this  Englishman’s  knowledge  of 
building  the  almost  universal  habitation  of  all 
new-country  settlers.  He  says:  “The  first  op¬ 
eration  is  cutting  timber  suitable  for  building. 
Having  fixed  on  a  site  near  a  spring,  for  the 
house,  the  operation  of  building  is  begun.  To 
build  a  log  cabin  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

“  Set  posts  in  the  ground,  (if  yellow  pine  is 
selected  it  will  last  for  many  years,)  nine  feet 
above  the  surface,  in  front,  and  seven  in  the 
rear.  Stout  poles  or  split  logs,  flattened  at  the 
ends,  placed  horizontally,  and  one  upon  the 
other,  should  be  spiked  or  pinned  to  these  posts 
all  around;  the  upper  ones  in  the  front  and 
rear  laid  on  the  top  of  the  posts,  in  which  a 
notch  should  be  cut  to  receive  them,  taking 
care  that  they  are  sufficiently  stout  to  bear  the 
roof,  which  is  to  be  formed  of  poles  laid  one  end 
in  the  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the 
building.  These  poles  should  be  covered  with 
inverted  sod,  then  earth,  and  sod  again,  surface 
uppermost.  The  openings  between  the  side 
poles  or  logs  must  be  filled  up  with  clay,  and  a 
snug,  weather-tight  cabin  is  at  once  made.  A 
comfortable  floor  may  be  made  of  lime,  or  clay 
and  marl,  taking  care  to  have  the  ground  on 
which  the  building  stands  a  little  rising.  A 
chimney  may  be  constructed  in  the  usual  way  ; 
that  is,  with  logs  and  clay;  or,  if  a  stove  is 
used,  which  is  better,  the  pipe  may  go  through 
the  roof,  giving  the  part  which  is  exposed  to 


j  the  weather  a  coat  of  tar  and  sand,  both  inside 
and  out.” 

Has  anybody  in  America  ever  seen  such  a 
cabin  as  here  described  ?  If  so,  he  has  seen  a 
sight  that  never  dawned  upon  our  vision  in 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  travel  in  nearly  all  the 
states  and  Canada. 
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In  the  October  number  of  the  Agriculturist, 
I  remarked  that  the  in-and-in  breeding  of  any 
particular  variety  of  the  foreign  breed  of  fowls, 
(now  so  highly  extolled  in  some  interested 
quarters,)  where  one  would  wish  to  keep  them 
very  extensively,  would  ultimately  destroy  the 
purity  of  the  breed.  Of  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion,  you  seemed  to  have  considerable  doubt, 
and  ask  me  to  show  my  facts.  Happily  for  my 
reputation  as  a  truthful  writer,  you  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  proof  yourselves,  in  the  November 
number,  p.  332,  reading  thus:  “A  portion  of  the 
fowls  belonging  to  Constant  Clapp,  Esq.,  were 
formerly  of  the  4  downy  ’  breed,  but  this  variety 
so  strongly  marked  had  run  out  and  entirely 
disappeared  for  eight  years.”  This  being  the 
result  of  in-and-in  breeding,  as  the  article  states, 
it  freely  corroborates  my  statement.  [The  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  which  our  correspondent  here 
alludes,  was  doubtless  caused  by  crossing  the 
“  downy  ”  breed  with  some  other  varieties,  and 
the  re-appearance  of  the  down  was  what  is 
technically  called  “  crying  back.”  In  breeding 
in-and-in,  if  due  care  is  observed  in  selecting 
healthy,  and  perfectly-formed  animals,  with  the 
males  not  too  nearly  related  to  the  females,  our 
word  for  it,  this  mode  of  breeding  will  not  very 
“  soon  produce  their  ruin.” — Eds.]  I  consider 
that  such  a  result  must  inevitably  occur  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  change  a  portion  of 
the  fowls  at  periods  of  from  three  to  five  years, 
for  others  of  the  same  pure  blood  from  other 
fowl  yards. 

Laying  Ability  of  Fowls,  etc. — In  keeping  fowls 
as  a  matter  of  profit,  the  principal,  desideratum 
is,  to  procure  those -that  will  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  annually ;  at  the-  same  time, 
consuming  a  moderate  quantity  of  food,  and 
being  easily  fattened,  and  the  flesh  of  good 
flavor.  As  I  have  before  said,  the  newspaper 
accoiints  of  particular  cases  of  very  productive 
laying,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  being  what 
can  be  effected  generally.  All  the  various 
statements  made  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  persons  keeping  from  20  to  200  fowls  of 
the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  fowl 
per  annum,  where  sitting  is  not  allowed,  may 
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safely  be  laid  down  at  about  80.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  any  kind  of  fowls  can  be  made  to  ex¬ 
ceed  this  number  as  their  general  product.  The 
devices  resorted  to  in  order  to  force  fowls  to  lay 
in  the  winter  season,  by  the  means  of  artificial 
heat,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  productive  of  any 
benefit  to  the  owner,  in  the  end.  You  can 
but  get  your  80  eggs  per  annum,  though  you 
keep  your  fowls  during  the  winter  where  the 
thermometer  never  falls  below  60°  or  70°  F. 
What  you  gain  in  cold  weather,  you  lose  in 
warm.  But,  say  you,  “  the  eggs  are  much  more 
valuable  in  winter.”  I  doubt  it ;  but  you  expend 
more  than  the  difference  in  value  in  producing 
the  necessary  heat.  Again,  you  subvert  the 
order  of  nature.  The  sun  was  made  to  give 
light  by  day,  the  moon  by  night ;  the  day  is  a 
period  of  labor,  the  night,  one  of  rest :  so  in  like 
manner,  is  there  a  season  for  fowls  to  lay,  and 
a  season  of  rest.  If  you  force  them  to  lay  out 
of  season,  you  weaken  their  producing  powers, 
and  when  spring  approaches,  instead  of  the 
lively,  cackling  red-combed  hen,  you  have  one 
worn  out  and  unproductive.  Look,  if  you 
please',  to  the  fowls  of  warmer  climates.  Do 
they  produce  more  eggs  than  those  of  our  own 
latitude  ?  Not  at  all.  And  though  the  earth  be 
covered  with  verdure  and  the  trees  clothed  with 
a  green,  umbrageous  foliage,  yet  the  dunghill 
fowl  rests  in  her  productiveness  as  the  colder 
months  approach,  and  even  there  she  produces 
no  more  eggs,  in  the  aggregate,  than  at  the 
north.  I  think  that  he  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  things  which  nature  demands, 
is  going  beyond  the  province  of  man  in  thus 
seeking  to  bring  forth  what  the  God  of  nature 
never  intended  to  be. 

Not  only  should  we  look  for  such  fowls  as 
will  insure  the  maximum  average  number  of 
eggs,  but  the  quantity  of  food  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume,  must  also  be  brought  into  account.  It 
is  often  said  by  persons  hawing  a  favorite  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  large  breed  of  fowls,  that  “  they  do  not 
consume  any  more  than  the  smaller  breeds.” 
This  is  said,  I  presume,  without  any  intention 
to  deceive,  in  many  cases,  and  the  error  has 
been  committed  by  not  having  been  particular 
to  ascertain  positively  the  amount  actually  fed 
out.  Sometimes  the  house  slops  furnish  half 
enough  to  feed  a  couple  of  dozen  of  fowls  which 
are  not  brought  into  the  account  at  all.  Again, 
some  speak  at  random,  “  guessing  ”  at  the 
amount  eaten.  Where  is  the  animate  being  of 
the  quadruped  kind,  that  does  not  eat  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size  ?  How  can  it  be  expected 
that  a  fowl  like  an  ostrich  will  consume  no  more 


food  than  one  of  ordinary  size  ?  It  cannot  be  ; 
and  let  interested  men,  who  have  fowls  to  sell, 
say  what  they  please  on  this  point,  it  is  incon¬ 
trovertible  that  large  fowls  will  eat  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size.  This  being  a  fact,  large 
breeds  can  never  be  so  profitable  as  smaller 
ones,  taking  all  things  into  consideration. 

The  mania  now  existing  in  some  sections  for 
fowls  that  can  walk  over  a  common  five-foot 
fence  at  a  single  step,  is  one  of  the  wildest  and 
foolishest  notions  of  the  age.  Nothing  but  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  has  brought  such  fowls 
into  notice.  Probably  in  the  very  countries 
where  these  mammoth  fowls  are  natives,  our 
own  native  breeds  would  be  hailed  as  a  great 
acquisition.  So  much  for  the  restless  disposi¬ 
tion  of  men  for  something  new.  I  would  here 
caution  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  fowl 
breeding,  to  beware  of  much  that  emanates 
from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  in  praise  of  these 
mammoth  breeds.  T.  B.  Miner. 

Clinton ,  Oneida  Co .,  N.  Y 
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What  one  man  can  do  towards  arousing  a 
spirit  of  improvement  has  lately  been  shown  to 
a  great  extent  in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts. 
If  Marshall  P.  Wilder  had  put  the  question  to 
himself,  and  then  sat  down  contented,  that  he 
could  do  nothing,  at  the  time  he  first  agitated 
the  subject  of  forming  the  Norfolk-county  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  would  have  sat  down  together,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  a  social  dinner,  as  they  did 
last  fall,  at  their  second  aniversary. 

What  Can  a  Woman  Do  ?  is  a  question  some¬ 
times  asked  by  the  same  class  of  do-nothing 
men,  who  put  the  first  question.  In  that  county, 
the  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  infusing  such  life  and 
spirit  into  the  mass,  by  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  the  annual  fairs,  that  they  are  now 
looked  upon  as  the  great  anniversary  holidays, 
and  reunions  of  society. 

Sensible  Premiums. — Among  other  sensible 
things  connected  with  this  society,  is  the  offer 
of  liberal  premiums  for  the  best  family-baked 
bread.  At  the  last  fair,  there  were  sixty  ladies 
with  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  loaves,  com¬ 
peting  for  the  prize,  or  rather,  prizes.  Colonel 
Wilder  gave  two  silver  cups,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  gave  three  or  four  half  barrels  of 
flour,  and  twenty  dollars  in  cash.  Some  of  the 
bread  offered  was  surpassingly  excellent,  while 
the  other  was  just  such  bread  as  one  half  the 
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world  are  daily  eating.  Another  premium  is  off¬ 
ered  for  the  best-managed  farm,  for  five  years. 
Another  for  the  best  and  exemplary  young 
farmer.  Another  is  talked  of  to  be  awarded 
to  the  mother  who  best  fits  her  daughters  to 
become  farmers’  wives. 

Effects  of  Offers  of  Premiums  for  the  Best  Crop 
of  Wheat . — In  a  county,  where  everybody  said 
the  power  of  the  soil  to  produce  wheat  had  been 
long  exhausted,  one  farmer  has  produced  30 
bushels  and  six  quarts  to  the  acre,  of  the  Black- 
Sea  variety.  His  process  was  to  plant  one  year 
in  corn,  with  manure  spread  and  plowed  in 
eight  inches  deep.  For  the  wheat,  he  used  a 
light  compost,  five  cords  to  the  acre,  valued  at 
$7.50,  and  eleven  bushels  of  unleached  ashes, 
valued  at  $1.37f  Total,  $8,87^.  The  wheat 
was  worth  at  home,  $1.50  a  bushel.  Another 
person  raised  29,  a  third  24,  and  another 
19  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  secret  of  the  great  success  of  all  of  these 
gentlemen  was  deep  plowing,  thorough  drain¬ 
ing,  and  high  manuring.  Colonel  Wilder  very 
justly  remarks,  “  it  is  just  as  easy  to  feed  a  crop 
of  wheat,  as  it  is  to  feed  an  ox;  and  with  more 
certainty  of  producing  a  profitable  result.” 
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Thousands  of  our  readers  have  never  visited 
this  metropolis — perhaps  have  never  seen  a 
great  city  market  place,  where  the  daily  food 
of  many  thousand  human  beings  is  exposed  for 
sale.  It  used  to  be,  in  our  youthful  days,  a 
great  mystery  to  us,  how  so  many  persons  as 
we  were  told,  dwelt  in  places  where  the  roads 
were  all  paved  with  stones,  and  the  houses 
touched  each  other,  could  live  without  a  pork 
barrel,  potato  cellar,  pig  pen,  or  hen  roost,  and 
where  they  not  only  bought  their  milk,  but 
water,  too. 

The  mystery  is  not  yet  quite  cleared  up  in 
our  minds,  though  we  have  no  doubt  now  about 
the  abundant  supply  of  provisions ;  but  how 
all,  who  eat,  obtain  their  food,  is  another 
question.  If  we  could  draw  truthful  pictures 
of  city  life  for  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  to 
look  at,  it  would  teach  them  to  love  their  own 
homes — they  would  contrast  their  plain,  but 
wholesome,  sweet  and  clean  food,  with  some  of 
the  miserable  stuff  sold  in  our  markets,  and  ex¬ 
claim,  “  God  made  the  country — man  made  the 
town” — let  us  be  contented  with  His  work. 

With  a  view  to  add  to  that  contentment,  we 
propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  the  present 
volume,  in  giving  some  slight  sketches  of  our 
market  places — those  great  marts  of  things, 


clean  and  unclean,  upon  which  human  life  is 
here  sustained.  It  may  be  instructive  and 
amusing  to  those  who  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  of  the  cheap  facilities  of  railroad 
travelling,  to  visit  New  York,  to  fancy  them¬ 
selves  taking  a  stroll  with  us  among  hecatombs 
of  oxen,  mountains  of  mutton,  pyramids  of 
pork,  and  piles  of  poultry,  in  Fulton  Market.  Ho 
not  fancy  you  will  see  a  palace  nor  a  market 
house  that  is  an  ornament  to  the  city,  like  those 
of  some  of  tfie  towns  in  Canada,  nor  like  Quincy 
Market,  at  Boston.  On  the  contrary,  you  will 
find  it  a  common,  dirty-looking,  one-story  build¬ 
ing,  with  an  arched  roof,  about  two  hundred  feet 
square,  three  sides  of  which  are  elevated  so  as  to 
form  basement  rooms  underneath  the  floor  that 
contains  the  butchers’  stalls,  which  extend  in 
a  double  line  along  two  sides  of  the  house,  while 
the  third  is  occupied  by  a  scaly  company,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  manner  of  fish  that  swim  in  the 
waters  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Fear. 

The  central  portion,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  street,  is  also  roofed  over,  paved,  and  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  everything 
that  is  eatable,  to  say  nothing  of  that  portion 
which  is  not.  Here  you  will  see  an  uncounted 
and  an  uncountable  quantity  of  barrels,  boxes, 
baskets,  tubs,  and  stacks  of  vegetables  and  fruit; 
and  tons  of  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  and 
tallow,  in  all  sorts  of  packages,  except  those  in 
which  neatness  is  particularly  predominant. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  square,  is  a  row  of  dreary¬ 
looking  cells,  in  which  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  continually  eating  a  great  number  of 
oysters,  stewed,  raw,  and  roasted.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  kind  of  food  consumed  in  this  city, 
if  it  could  be  correctly  ascertained,  would  sur¬ 
pass  belief. 

Around  the  market  house,  upon  the  pavement, 
are  the  retailers  of  apples,  nuts,  cakes,  and  all 
sorts  of  trinkets  and  nick-nacks.  Here  sits  an 
old  woman  knitting,  by  the  side  of  the  same 
table  at  which  she  has  sat  for  many  a  long 
year.  She  not  only  sells  the  products  of  her 
own  labor,  but  that  of  a  great  number  of  sets 
of  knitting  needles,  busily  plied  around  some 
country  fires.  A  little  further  on,  sits  another 
and  another,  selling  all  manner  of  fruits  in  their 
season.  What  a  listless  life,  to  sit  all  day  long 
in  the  same  place,  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year,  trafficking  by  the  cent’s  worth  with  every 
person  passing  by,  who  desires  to  gratify  his 
longing  for  the  luscious  fruit  spread  out  to 
tempt  his  appetite.  Here  sits  a  woman  week 
after  week  through  the  fall  months,  cracking 
hickory  nuts  unceasingly.  All  these  market 
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women  appear  as  though  they  were  a  portion 
of  the  human  family  set  apart  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  calling;  and  long  usage  in  it  has  unfitted 
them  for  any  other.  Here  is  one,  who  has  been 
known  to  the  old  residents,  for  at  least  forty 
years.  She  was  one  of  the  fixtures  that  was 
removed  from  the  Old  Fly  Market,  when  the 
Fulton  Market  superseded  it.  Judging  from 
her  healthy  and  robust  appearance,  she  may 
still  sit  in  the  same  stall  through  summer  heats 
and  wintry  blasts,  for  forty  more  long  years — a 
fit  emblem  of  patience  on  a  monument  not 
“  smiling  at  grief,”  but  still  peddling  potatoes. 

But  who  comes  here,  rustling  in  silks  and 
laces,  with  jewels  glittering  in  the  sun?  She 
stops  to  talk  with  the  old  market  woman ;  she 
is  about  to  purchase  something,  more  out  of  a 
charitable  feeling,  perhaps,  than  a  want  of  the 
article.  No,  instead  of  giving,  she  is  recieving 
money — a  large  sum  too — what  can  it  mean  ? 
“Thank  you,  mother.”  Is  it  possible?  That 
word  explains  the  whole.  This  is  the  lady’s 
daughter  in  her  silk- velvet  mantilla,  that  the 
old  market-woman  mother  in  the  same  old-fad¬ 
ed  camlet  cloak,  sitting  in  the  same  old  chair 
which  she  sat  in  before  Miss  was  born. 

Across  the  street,  alongside  the  East  River,  is 
the  wholesale  fish  and  live-poultry  market.  We 
have  seen  sweeter  and  more  pleasant  places  for 
a  morning  walk.  In  fact,  the  whole  market  is 
most  notoriously  free  from  all  appearance  of 
neatness,  convenience,  comfort,  or  adaptability 
to  the  purposes  of  a  great  mart  of  human  food. 
Yet,  what  a  motley  crowd  throng  hither  every 
morning  for  their  daily  provisions.  Lessons  of 
economy  may  be  studied  here  advantageously. 
Here  comes  now  a  woman  in  a  tattered  shawl 
and  weather-beaten  bonnet,  carefully  counting 
her  scanty  stock  of  change,  studying  as  she 
walks,  how  to  expend  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Let  us  follow  silently  and  observe  whether  her 
skill  is  equal  to  her  necessity.  First  she  buys 
a  coarse-grained,  worthless  fish,  because  she 
can  get  a  large  one  for  a  shilling.  Her  next 
purchase  is  half  a  peck  of  potatoes,  at  the  rate 
of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel — the  dearest  food 
in  market,  unless  it  is  the  half  of  a  half  peck  of 
turnips,  at  half  the  price  of  potatoes,  which  she 
next  buys.  The  large  cabbage  head,  at  ten 
cents,  will  do  but  little  better.  How  much  bet¬ 
ter,  how  much  more  economical  it  would  have 
been  for  that  poor  woman,  who  has  a  large 
family  to  feed,  if  she  had  purchased  a  soup 
bone  of  beef,  or  a  scrag  of  mutton,  in  place  of 
the  fish;  and  instead  of  the  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips,  the  same  value  in  dry  beans,  or  some  of 


that  sweet-looking  hommony,  so  temptingly 
spread  out  upon  the  next  table  to  that  where 
she  bought  the  potatoes.  Yes,  and  at  a  less 
price  per  bushel  than  those ;  but  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  economy  of  buying  one,  instead 
of  the  other,  and  therefore  followed  the  course 
that  long  habit  taught  her,  when  potatoes  were 
cheap  and  corn  dear.  As  we  pass  up  Fulton 
street,  you  will  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
enormous  piles  of  baskets  and  brooms,  which 
pass  daily  through  the  ordeal  of  buying  and 
selling  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fulton 
Market. 

At  some  future  day,  we  will  accompany  you 
through  Washington  Market,  where  more  farm 
produce  is  bought  and  sold  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  than  in  any  other  provision  mart  in 
America. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  imports  and  domes¬ 
tic  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1850: — 

Products  of  the  sea, . . . . .  $2,824,818 

do  forest,  including  wood,  timber, 
and  its  manufactures,  pot  and  pearl 

ashc3,  furs,  ginseng,  pitch,  &c., .  7,442,503 

Products  of  Agriculture. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned  cattle, . $1,605,608 

Butter  and  cheese, .  1,215,463 

Pork,  bacon,  lard,  hogs, .  7,550,287 

Horses  and  mules, .  139,494 

Sheep, .  15,753 

Wool, . 22,778 

Wheat,  bush., . . «...  608.661  643,745 

Flour,  bbls., .  1,385,448  7,098,570 

Indian  corn,  bush., .  6,595,092  3,892,193 

Indian  meal,  bbls., .  259,442  760,611 

Rye  meal,  bbls., .  69,903  216,076 

Rice,  tierces,. .  127,069  2,631,557 

Rye,  oats,  and  pulse, .  121,191 

Ship  bread, .  334,123 

Potatoes, .  99,333 

Apples, . . .  24,974 


26,  371,756 

Cotton,  Sea-Island,  lbs.,  8,236,460 

“  Upland  “  627,145,141  $71,984,616 

Leaf,  tobacco,  hhds., _  145,729  9,951,023 

All  other  agricultural  products, .  152,365 


$82,088,004  108,459,760 
Manufactured  Articles. 


Cottons,  printed  and  colored, .  $606,631 

“  uncolored, .  3,774,407 

All  other  manufactures  of, .  353,386 


$4,734,424 

Iron,  pig,  bar  and  nails, .  154,210 

“  castings, .  79,318 

All  manufactures  of, .  1 ,677,792 


$1,911,320  6,645,740 

All  other  manufactured  articles, .  8,498,640 

Coal,  tons, . 38,740  $167,090 

Salt,  bush., . 319,175  75,1 03 

Ice, . .  107,018 

-  349,211 

Raw  produce  not  specified, .  679,556 

The  exports  for  the  year  previous,  amounted 

to  $132,666,955. 

Foreign  exports  for  the  same  period. 


Specie— gold, . $2,511,786 

Silver, .  2,962,367 

Tea,  1,662,399  pounds,  valued,  .  733,757 

Coffee,  15.287,479  “  . . . .  1,299,540 
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Sugar,  brown,  12,186,113  lbs., .  .  476,905 

«  white,  1,680,874  “  .  111,202 

«  loaf,  286,078  “  .  17,223 

Iron — Sheet  iron,  90,129  lbs., .  3,120 

Pig  iron,  6,450  cwt., .  5,679 

Bar,  rolled,  9,835,  “  .  15,130 

Manufactured  otherwise,  3,657,  cwt., .  13,676 

Coal,  6,480  tons, .  13,776 

Brandy,  66,443  gallons, .  59,550 

Spirits  from  grain,  32,282  gallons, .  15,177 

“  other  materials  180,288  gallons, .  26,306 

Cordials,  638  gallons, .  1,068 

Salt,  31,046  bushels, .  9,668 

Total  of  exports,  $151,898,720.  - 


Imports  for  the  same  period. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  for 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1850. 


Iron  and  steel— muskets  and  rifles,  value, .  $27,424 

Other  fire  arms, . 354,877 

Side  arms, .  1,542 

Drawing  and  cutting  knives, .  10,808 

Hatchets, .  2,477 

Chisels, .  9,914 

Steelyards  and  scale  beams, .  6,584 

Vices, .  29,088 

Sickles, .  1.082 

Scythes, .  14,358 

Screws, .  161 

Spades  and  shovels, . 8,120 

Squares, . 2,091 

Needles, .  231,325 

Cast-iron  bolt  hinges, . . . 20,998 

Cutlery, .  4,284,838 

Other  merchandise  of  iron,. . ....  3,427,180 

Irons, .  736 

Bonnet  wire,. . . 3,714 

Iron  and  steel  wire, . 78,055 

Nails,  2,656,  786  lbs., .  119,786 

Spikes,  51,311  lbs,, . . . 2,08.6 

Chain  cables, . 599,811 

Saws, . . 7,942 

Anchors, . 43,028 

Anvils, .  76,822 

Hammers  and  sledges, . .  6,000 

Castings, . . . 83,882 

Round  and  square  iron, . 54,874 

Nail  and  spike  rods, . . . . 10,058 

Band  and  scroll  iron,... . ' .  31,847 

Hoop  iron, . 176,938 

Sheet  iron,, .  659,058 

Pig  iron,  1,497,487  cwt., . .  .  . .  385,870 

Old  and  scrap,  202,090  “ .  161,981 

Bar, rolled,  4,959,022  “....... . 7,397,166 

Bar  otherwise,  294,132  “ .  744,735 

Cast  steel,  101,876  “ . 1,106,800 

Other  steel,  25,641  “ .  225,362 

Lead— Pig,  bar,  sheet  and  old,  35,997,084  lbs., .  1,182,597 

Bullion— Gold, . $9,257,240  )  Q 

Silver, . $26,316  \  J’^3’5ob 

Specie— Gold, . 1,600,722  t  .  .Q6  542 

Teas— 28,752,817  lbs., .  4,588,373 

Coffee— 144,986,895  “ . ........  11,215,070 

Guano — 3,940  tons, . . . . . . .  91,948 

Woolens — Cloths  and  Cassimeres, .  6,184,190 

Merino  shawls, . 935,348 

Blankets, . . . .. . .  „ . .  1,244,3  35 

Worsted  stuffs.................. . 5,004,250 

Hosiery,. ... . ......... .  718,135 

Other  articles  not  specified, . 1,880,526 

Cottons— Printed,  &c., . 13,640,291 

White,  & c., . 1,773,302 

Tambored, .  1,267,286 

Hosiery, .  1,558,173 

Yarn  and  thread, .  799,156 

Unspecified, . 858,422 

Silks— Piece  goods, .  . . . . ,.  ...14,459,560 

Hosiery, .  616,217 

Tambored,  &c., . 1,131,462 

Unspecified, . . 872,380 

Silk  and  worsted, . . .  1,653,809 

Flax— Linens, . . . $7,063,184  {  p  nnc  a2o 

Unspecified, . . .  1,031,838  f 

Spirits— Brandy,  4,145,802  galls., .  2,659,537 

From  grain,  751,183  “  . .  361,073 

Other  materials,  339,169  “  113.779 

Cordials,  28,897  “  32,447 

Sugar — Brown,  197,651,819  lbs., .  6,659,543 

.White,  19,977,312  “  846,939 

itj&af,  796,217  “  48,664 

Salt— 11,224,185  bushels, .  1,237,186 

Coal — 189,439  tons, . . . .  378., 817 

Total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  Jupe - 

30th,  1850, . $187,217,574 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that  we  are 
at  the  same  game  we  played  in  1835  and  ’36. 
Our  imports  have  exceeded  our  exports  by  the 
snug  little  sum  of  $30,000,000  in  a  single  year, 
and  after  all  due  allowance  for  profits  accruing 
to  our  commercial  interests,  from  exchange 
freights,  &c.,  the  result  of  our  last  year’s  finan¬ 
cial  operations  will  leave  us  a  debt  of  over  $20- 
000,000,  which  we  have  temporarily  provided 
for  by  sales  of  stocks  of  every  hue  and  de¬ 
scription.  We  trust  our  countrymen  will  come 
to  their  senses  in  time,  and  check  this  most  in¬ 
ordinate  importation  before  it  is  too  late. 

Look  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  silk  im¬ 
ported,  about  $19,000,000  ;  cottons,  $19,000,000 
more;  woolens,  about  $16.000,000 ;  linens,  over 
$8,000,000  ;  brandy,  4,000,000  gallons;  bar  iron, 
over  $8,000,000  ;  and  this,  too,  while  more  than 
half  the  furnaces  and  forges  in  this  country  are 
lying  still,  and  many  of  our  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  are  idle  for  want  of  adequate  protection 
from  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

What  an  immense  difference  would  result 
were  all  these  articles  made  at  home,  and  our 
beef,  butter,  grain,  &c.,  consumed  by  our  own 
manufacturers;  and  while  our  farmers  were  ob¬ 
taining  larger  prices  for  their  products,  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  home  consumption  thus  secured,  the 
competition  in  agricultural  products  would  be 
lessened  by  the  large  quantity  of  labor  with¬ 
drawn  from  their  over  production. 

CULTIVATION  OF  CRANBERRIES. 

From  the  Barnstable  Patriot,  we  .copy  the 
subjoined  statement  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Fruit,  of  the  Barnstable-County 
Agricultural  Society : — 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  course 
pursued  by  me  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cran¬ 
berry.  July  12th,  1845,  I  purchased  for  $40, 
one  and  a  half  acres  of  land — about  one  half 
a  sandy  beach,  and  the  remainder  a  low  peat 
meadow  covered  with  water.  A  rim  of  about 
six  feet  in  width  around,  the  bog  and  between 
the  water  and  the  beach,  had  a  few  cranberry 
vines  on  it,  which  had  been  closely  fed  off.  In 
the  spring  of  1846,  I  drained  the  bog  and  co¬ 
vered  about  one  eighth  of  an  acre  with  sand 
three  inches  thick,  and  set  it  with  cranberry 
vines  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  hoed  them 
four  times  in  the  season  of  1846,  and  once  in  the 
spring  of  1847.  The  grass  then  got  advantage 
of  me,  and  I  left  the  vines  to  work  their  own 
way.  They  have  now  nearly  overcome  and 
worked  out  the  grass  and  rushes.  On  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bog,  I  strewed  vines,  and  trod 
them  into  the  mud,  by  walking  over  them.  These 
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grew  without  any  further  care  except  flowing 
in  the  winter.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  I  gathered 
from  ten  rods,  where  no  sand  had  been  spread, 
as  many  bushels  of  cranberries,  while  on  the 
part  sanded  I  had  as  many  quarts.  The  latter 
are  now  doing  better,  having  got  the  advantage 
of  the  grass,  and  I  think  will  finally  work  it 
out.  I  have  this  year,  on  the  quarter  of  an 
acre  offered  for  premium,  quite  a  good  crop,  | 
although  the  worms  destroyed  nearly  one  half. 

I  have  picked  one  square  rod  of  the  light-colored 
variety,  set  in  mud,  and  it  yielded  two  bushels 
and  twelve  quarts.  The  large  red  variety  yield¬ 
ed  on  the  mud  two  bushels  to  the  square  rod. 
The  whole  quarter  is  not  yet  gathered ;  it  will 
yield  about  thirty-five  bushels,  about  one  half 
of  the  vines  being  set  on  mud  and  one  half  on 
sand. 

In  selecting  meadow  for  cranberries,  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  select  such  as  will  not  dry 
in  summer ;  but  much  also  depends  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  vines,  as  the  committee  will  see  by 
the  samples  here  presented,  all  having  the  same 
soil  and  the  same  treatment.  The  samples  are 
not  selected,  but  sent  in  precisely  as  they  grew. 
The  whole  expense  on  the  above  bog,  up  to  the 
present  time,  does  not  exceed  $40. 

I  have  received  from  the  sales  of  cranberries, 


up  to  the  fall  of  1845, 

$320 

Deduct  for  picking,  one  fourth, 

$80 

All  other  expenses  for  setting, 
interest,  &c., 

40 

— 

120 

Net  profits, 

$200 

Edward  Tiiaciier. 


Yarmouth  Port ,  October  15th,  1850. 

- - 
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Now,  I  must  not  forget  that  I  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ferring  more  espicially  to  the  fact  that  all 
people  and  all  living  animals  are  loading  the 
air  with  the  poisonous  gas  which  comes  up 
through  the  windpipe  chimney,  from  the  fur¬ 
naces  burning  inside  them.  But  let  us  still 
further  digress  for  one  minute,  just  to  point  out 
the  fact  which  thus  appears,  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  food  an  animal  eats,  is  in  reality 
wasted — spent  as  fuel — burned  up  within  it, 
just  to  maintain  its  bodily  heat.  And  the  farm¬ 
er  might  take  a  hint  from  that ;  of  course,  if  his 
feeding  cattle  or  sheep  are  exposed  to  cold  and 
rain,  they  will  need  burn  more  fuel  to  keep 
the  heat  of  life  within  them.  Keep  them  warm 
artificially,  and  less  of  the  turnip  and  hay  which 
they  eat  will  be  burned  up  within  them ;  keep 
them  quiet  in  stalls  or  boxes,  instead  of  in  yards 


or  fields,  where  they  can  run  about,  and  the 
bellows  will  not  work  so  actively,  and  the  fire 
will  not  burn  so  fiercely  in  their  lungs,  and 
less  of  the  food  will  be  spent  in  the  mere  act  of 
burning  as  fuel — more  will  be  available  for  the 
purpose  for  which  food  is  given  ;  that  is,  for  the 
formation  of  fat  and  the  promotion  of  growth. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  a  lot  of 
j  sheep,  folded  out  in  cold  weather  on  the  turnip 
field,  gain  no  flesh  at  all.  The  fact  is,  every 
bit  of  food  that  is  eaten  by  them  is  burned  up 
within  them  just  to  preserve  animal  heat,  and 
the  farmer  might  just  as  well  have  thrown  it  all 
into  the  fire  at  once ;  but  house  those  sheep,  or 
feed  them  in  sheltered  yards,  where  they  lose 
heat  less  rapidly,  they  will  not  need  so  much 
fuel  to  keep  themselves  comfortable,  and  some 
of  their  food  will  form  flesh. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is 
being  poisoned  by  all  this  breathing  and  fire¬ 
burning.  You  will  find  that  a  very  little  breath¬ 
ing  through  some  lime  water  will  make  it  mud¬ 
dy  enough,  proving  how  much  more  carbonic 
acid,  and  how  much  less  oxygen,  there  is  in  the 
air  that  is  breathed  out,  than  in  the  air  that  is 
breathed  in.  The  fact  is,  the  air  we  breathe 
out  contains  100  times  more  carbonic  acid  than 
the  air  we  breathe  in.  A  man,  by  the  union  of 
the  air  he  breathes  in  with  the  carbon  of  his 
food  in  his  lungs,  throws  out  in  his  breath  in  this 
way,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  about  1£  cwt.  of 
charcoal,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  there  is  in  a  sack 
of  coals.  Indeed,  the  quantity  of  carbon  or 
charcoal  thus  added  to  the  air  every  year  by 
the  breath  of  all  the  animals,  human  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  Great  Britain,  is  estimated  at  2,000,000 
tons’  weight. 

Well  then,  the  air  would  very  soon  become 
unfit  for  man  and  other  animals  to  live  in,  were 
it  not  for  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  being  sent  into  the  air,  that  plants 
remove  it.  As  fast  as  charcoal  in  fires  and 
candles  and  in  food  is  uniting  with  the  health¬ 
giving  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forming  the  deadly 
gas,  the  plants  are  decomposing  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  taking  the  charcoal  forming  their  own 
selves  out  of  it,  and  giving  back  the  health-giv¬ 
ing  oxygen  pure  to  the  air  again ;  so  that  thus, 
the  air  is  maintained  fit  for  use.  It  is  only  in 
the  daylight,  or  sunshine,  that  plants  have  this 
power,  however,  and  you  know  that  if  you  want 
to  blanch  a  plant,  a  rhubarb  plant  for  instance  ; 
that  is,  hinder  it  from  becoming  woody,  or  hin¬ 
der  it  from  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  and  so  obtaining  charcoal  to  form  wood,  all 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  it  from  the  light. 
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And  again,  if  wheat  is  too  thick  and  luxuriant 
in  spring  time,  so  as  to  hinder  the  light  from 
getting  in  upon  its  stems,  those  stems  will  be 
unable  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air;  they  will  be  unable  to  procure  charcoal  to 
make  them  hard  and  woody;  they  will  be 
white  and  succulent,  without  strength,  and  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  laid  by  the  rain ;  but  mow  those  top 
leaves  off,  or  let  a  lot  of  sheep  bite  them  off,  and 
you  let  the  light  in  upon  those  stems,  and  they 
will  regain  the  power  they  have  lost,  and  they 
will  strengthen  and  harden  in  consequence  of 
able  to  procure  their  woody  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  air.  D  U  L  lliu.  fc — tWj Jooojm, 

pose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and,  retaining 
its  charcoal,  give  off  the  pure  healthy  oxy¬ 
gen,  can  be  proved.  I  have  taken  a  number 
of  cabbages,  one  after  another,  on  successive 
days,  cutting  them  about  mid  day,  when  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  full  of  the  gas,  if 
ever  they  took  any  at  all,  and  exposed  them 
under  water  to  the  sun.  Very  soon,  bubbles  of 
gas  collected  in  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  on 
examination  it  was  proved,  by  their  ability 
to  burn  things  brilliantly,  that  they  were  pure 
oxygen.  Those  cabbages  had  been  collecting 
the  deadly  gas  as  I  and  you  were  breathing  it 
out,  and  as  every  chimney  over  a  fire  was  send¬ 
ing  it  into  the  air,  and  they  were  decomposing 
it  and  sending  the  healthful  part  of  it  back  to 
the  air  and  keeping  the  charcoal  to  themselves. 
See,  then,  how  important  the  air  is  to  plants,  as 
well  as  to  us ;  it  provides  them  with  all  the  woody 
part  of  their  substance  ;  it  provides  us  with  the 
breath  we  live  upon,  and  the  fires  that  warm 
us.  See  how  important  the  process  of  combus¬ 
tion,  whether  slow  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
decomposition,  or  more  rapid  as  in  the  case  of 
respiration  and  ordinary  burning,  is  to  plants. 
Unless,  in  this  manner,  the  air  was  continually 
supplied  with  this  poisonous  gas,  plants  might 
exhaust  it  of  all  the  materials  on  which  they 
feed  and  live.  See  how  important  plants  are 
to  us ;  they  keep  the  air  healthy  for  us,  deprive 
it  of  those  noxious  gases  which  would  other¬ 
wise  soon  collect  and  destroy  us,  forming  their 
own  substance  at  the  expense  of  our  enemy ; 
so  that  the  very  thing  which  would  destroy  us 
is  made  to  provide  us  with  food  and  with  fuel 
through  their  means.  See,  too,  how  admirably 
the  growth  of  evil,  in  the  natural  as  v/ell  as  in 
the  moral  world,  is  checked  and  made  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  in  the  end,  by  the  overruling  hand 
of  God’s  Providence. 

Thus  much,  then,  we  have  learned  regarding 
the  air  in  connection  with  agriculture ;  it  pro¬ 


vides  the  plant  with  its  woody  substance;  it 
keeps  up  the  warmth  of  the  living  animal  by 
burning  a  portion  of  its  food  in  its  lungs.-^.  oa z 


LARG-E  WHEELS  ON  ROUGH  ROADS. 

The  advantages  of  large  wheels  on  rough 
roads  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  quitrin 
and  volante ,  vehicles  in  common  use  in  Havana 
and  other  parts  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 


Quitrin. — Fig.  14. 


The  wheels  are  some  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  to  the  axletrees,  elastic  tongues,  or  shafts, 
some  15  or  20  feet  in  length,  are  attatched,  and 
over  the  axles,  a  top  or  covered  body,  is  mount¬ 
ed,  resembling  the  top  of  our  New-England 
chaise.  From  the  rough  state  of  the  roads  on 
the  island,  these  vehicles  have  been  used  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  for  which  they  serve  an 
admirable  purpose.  By  the  large  size  of  the 
wheels,  an  increased  leverage  is  obtained,  and 
they  more  readily  overcome  the  obstructions 
they  meet  with  in  the  form  of  gulleys,  stumps, 
and  stones.  From  the  great  length,  also,  of  the 
shafts,  they  are  quite  elastic,  and  impart  an 
easy  motion  to  the  carriage  on  level  roads  as 
well  as  those  that  are  rough. 

~ — - — -©♦ - - 

DISCOVERY  OF  AN  IMMENSE  VEIN  OF  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  OF  LIME. 

This  locality  of  phosphate  of  lime,  I  discov¬ 
ered,  at  Crown  Point,  in  1847,  and  published  an  , 
account  of  it  in  my  report,  under  the  name  of 
eupyrchroite,  regarding  it  as  a  new  kind  of 
mineral.  Since  that  time,  I  have  also  made 
reference  to  this  mineral,  and  particularly  in  the 
agricultural  journal  which  I  conducted  at  one 
time;  and  I  often  expressed  the  wish  that  some 
one  would  open  the  vein  and  determine  its  value 
and  extent.  But  no  one  seemed  to  regard  it  in 
a  favorable  light.  I  was  instrumental,  last  fall, 
in  opening  this  mine.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  solid 
vein  of  phosphate  of  lime,  eight  feet  thick,  at 
least,  and  has  been  traced  a  long  distance  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  It  is  known  to  con¬ 
tain  92  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with 
fluorine  and  chlorine,  iron,  or  a  sulphuret  of  iron 
and  copper,  in  small  proportions,  furnishing 
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thereby,  phosphoric  acid  for  bones,  muscles, 
and  organs  of  the  body,  fluoric  acid  for  the 
formation  of  the  teeth,  sulphur  for  the  protein 
compounds — and  if  you  add  the  alkali,  we  may 
easily  prepare  a  compound  suitable  to  meet 
the  wants  of  animals  and  vegetables,  so  far  as 
inorganic  matter  is  concerned.  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  discovery  for  agriculture,  as  it  gives  us  a 
source  for  this  expensive  fertiliser,  phosphoric 
acid,  a  substance  which  enters  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  all  living  things,  and  is  second  in  im¬ 
portance  to  oxygen,  only. 

This  phosphate  may  be  furnished  to  a  great 
extent,  though  I  may  not  say  that  it  is  inex¬ 
haustible,  yet,  it  win  iaa t  ci  long  time,  i  would 
obligate  myself  to  furnish  100,000  tons.  For 
Long-Island  farmers  and  for  the  south,  it  may 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  guano  and  bone 
dust.  It  must  be  used  as  a  super-phosphate, 
although  the  simple  use  as  plaster,  would  sup¬ 
ply  the  waste  of  fields  of  the  phosphates ;  yet, 
it  would  be  dissolved  slowly  in  its  present  state. 
In  the  long  run,  it  would  benefit  lands  equally 
well ;  yet,  people  now-a-days  like  to  feel  and 
see  the  immediate  effects  of  the  labor  of  their 
hands. 

In  addition  to  the  vein  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
there  is  a  trap  dyke  beside  it,  which  contains, 
also,  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates.  I 
have  engaged  Professor  Norton  to  make  a  criti¬ 
cal  examination  of  the  substances  connected 
with  these  veins.  I  have  made  only  one  exper¬ 
iment  with  the  phosphate.  I  find  that,  for  wheat, 
on  a  sandy  soil,  it  works  admirably  ;  it  produces 
a  dark-green,  stout  blade,  and  bears  the  absence 
of  rain  much  better  than  when  the  ordinary  fer¬ 
tilisers  are  employed. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  this  locality  of 
phosphorite,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  I 
think  it  will  lead  to  other  discoveries  of  the 
same  kind;  and  I  think,  too, that  it  will  be  found 
that  many  of  our  trap  dykes  and  igneous  rocks 
abound  in  this  mineral,  and  that  this  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  fact,  that  soils  derived  from  them  are 
often  very  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  grass. 
The  condition  of  the  Crown-Point  phosphorite  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  soil. 
Carbonic  acid  is  the  solvent  in  nature.  Those, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilisers,  will  find  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  their  compounds.  E.  Emmons. 

Albany ,  Jan.  12 Ih,  1851. 


Teach  Children  to  love  everything  that  is 
beautiful  and  you  will  teach  them  to  be  useful 
and  good. 


CULTIVATING-  AND  EMBELLISHING  RAILROAD 
EMBANKMENTS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  following  sensible  article  from  the 
North-British  Agriculturist  is  particularly  applb 
cable  to  this  country,  not  only  as  regards  rail¬ 
roads,  but  all  other  thoroughfares.  These  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Copperfield,  however,  apply  only 
to  the  railroads  of  Scotland.  In  England,  they 
are  generally  beautifully  turfed,  cultivated,  or 
planted  with  trees  : — 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  along 
the  various  railways  which  now  intersect  the 
country  in  all  directions,  cannot  fail  to  h*™ 
observed  the  giound  on  either 

side  of  them,  lying  in  a  useless  state,  produc¬ 
ing  nothing  but  plentiful  crops  of  weeds,  which 
ripen  their  seed  in  perfection,  and  which  is 
scattered  over  the  neighboring  fields  by  every 
gust  of  wind,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
farmer  and  others,  who  hold  land  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  them.  It  appears  strange  that  in  these 
speculative,  times,  no  one  has  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  scheme,  whereby  the  railway  embank¬ 
ments  may  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  It 
is  only  here  and  there  we  find  small  patches  laid 
down  in  grass,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
into  hay,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  scanty  crop. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  embankments  themselves, 
but  considerable  breadths  of  ground,  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  railway  companies,  which 
might  be  rendered  useful,  instead  of  as  now, 
supplying  the  whole  country  side  with  what  it 
can  very  well  dispense  with  weeds.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  correspondents,  who  have  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  matters  than  I  can  boast  of, 
may  suggest  some  plan  for  turning  such  waste 
ground  into  profitable  account,  that  can  be 
carried  into  effect. 

David  Copperfield,  Sen. 

[By  calculation,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
every  mile  in  length  of  railway  occupies  eight 
imperial  acres  of  land,  the  loss  of  which  to  the 
community,  is,  no  doubt,  far  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for,  by  the  vast  advantages  afforded  by 
them,  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  commercial- 
ist ;  yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  many 
hundred  acres  of  their  sloping  banks  might  be 
profitably  cultivated.  The  first  step,  however, 
in  the  improvement  of  railway  banks,  should 
commence  in  the  decoration  of  the  grounds  im¬ 
mediately  in  connection  with  the  various  sta¬ 
tions  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  although  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  next  to  thrown  away  in 
the  erection  of  almost  palaces,  small  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  dressing  of  the  ground 
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around  them.  The  Edinburgh  and  Northern, 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  Caledonia 
lines  are  conspicuous  for  want  of  taste  in  this 
respect,  while  innumerable  instances  occur,  on 
the  southern  lines,  of  improvement  both  in 
style  and  keeping ;  and  singular  enough,  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  great  metropolis,  the 
more  highly  kept  are  the  grounds  around  them, 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  good  taste  is  dis¬ 
played.  The  best  specimen  of  well-kept 
grounds  around  a  railway  station,  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  Scotland,  is  that  at  Portobello,  whibh 
may  be  taken  as  a  model,  although  less  favored 
in  point  of  situation  than  many  others. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Copperfield,  should  have 
known  that  various  plans  have  been  suggested 
for  turning  into  profitable  account  these  im¬ 
mense  spaces,  now,  as  he  very  justly  observes 
producing  only  crops  of  weeds,  seeds  that  can 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Sowing  down  the 
banks  with  grass  seed  is  not  with  a  view  to 
profit  by  the  hay  made,  but  to  establish  a  sur¬ 
face  less  likely  to  be  run  down  by  rains. 
Planting  them  with  trees,  would,  we  think,  be 
the  most  profitable ;  but  then,  while  such  reck¬ 
less  carelessness  is  allowed  to  go  on,  on  the 
part  of  the  enginemen  and  stokers,  and  for 
want  of  securing  the  sparks  of  fire  from  the 
chimney  tops,  which  could  easily  be  provided 
against,  we  might  expect  to  see  a  railway  con¬ 
flagration  which  might  not  only  burn  down  the 
trees  on  the  embakment,  but  set  fire  to  a  whole 
country  side.  Were  fire  guarded  against,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  a  judicious  selection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  would  not  only  make  in  time 
a  good  return  to  the  proprietors,  but  would  ren¬ 
der  the  monotony  of  weedy  and  unprofitable 
surfaces  extending  for  miles,  less  painful  to  the 
eye  of  taste,  and  more  cheering  to  those  of 
travellers,  in  general.  Tall-growing  trees  have 
been  very  properly  objected  to,  as  in  the  event 
of  storms  blowing  them  over,  the  thoroughfare 
might  be  impeded:  but  the  same  objection  could 
not  be  made  to  fruit  trees  trained  up  the  in¬ 
clines,  or  plantations  of  gooseberries,  currants, 
strawberries,  &c.  But  these  and  every  other 
mode  of  turning  these  slopes  to  profitable  ac¬ 
count  would  be  liable  to  injury  from  fire. 
Much,  however,  might  be  done  by  ornamental 
planting  around  the  stations,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants. — Hort.  Ed.] 
- - 

Farmers’  Boys  should  be  taught  never  to  say 
“  I  can't  do  it,  for  that  never  did  anything.  “  I'll 
try,"  has  worked  wonders ;  and  “  I  will  do  it," 
has  performed  miracles. 
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I  was  disappointed  in  my  first  impression  of 
Cincinnati.  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  chiefly 
built  on  a  broad  table  above  the  first  or  lower 
bottom  of  the  river,  with  the  hills  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  as  doubtless  such 
a  site  would  have  been  selected,  had  its  founders 
dreamed  of  the  future  extent  of  their  infant  city. 
Instead  of  such,  the  town  is  built  on  a  narrow 
belt  of  land,  shut  in  by  high  hills,  which  are 
intersected  by  two  small  streams — Deer  and 
Mill  Creeks — and  a  few  ravines,  up  the  valleys 
of  which  the  city  follows  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares  to  the  back  country,  and  has  for  many 
years,  also,  been  cutting  into  the  high  hills 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  progress,  or  in 
other  parts  has  climbed  up  their  precipitous 
sides  in  most  inconvenient,  although  not  unpic- 
turesque  proximity,  to  their  more  humble  and 
accessible  neighbors.  The  town  is,  in  the  main, 
regularly  laid  out,  so  far  as  the  intersection  of 
streets  and  avenues  are  concerned,  which  are 
of  good  width,  and  most  of  them  well  graded 
and  paved;  but  the  strange  intermixture  of 
manufactories  of  all  sorts — the  smokes,  and 
noises  and  hammerings,  and  stenches,  rising  up 
in  fhe  midst  of  stores  and  shops,  and  dwellings, 
and  covering  everything  with  coal  dust  and 
soot,  certainly  makes  a  queer  mixture  of  occu¬ 
pation  and  residence.  Here  are  streets  of  fine 
dwellings,  spacious,  rich,  and  costly,  built  of  the 
best  of  bricks,  and  a  most  beautiful  drab-colored 
free  stone,  which  is  quarried  somewhere  up  the 
river — and  a  more  beautiful  building  material 
I  never  saw.  Magnificent  and  extensive  stores, 
warehouses,  churches,  banks,  and  hotels,  among 
which  is  the  Burnet  House,  probably  the  finest 
in  its  architecture  and  arrangements,  in  America, 
various  public  institutions,  belonging  to  sundry 
societies  and  corporations,  churches,  market 
houses,  all  mixed  in,  cheek-by-jowl,  with  tall, 
smoky  chimneys,  and  workshops,  with  their 
clacking  hammers  and  artificers  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  all  driven  by  steam,  and  fed  and  warmed 
by  bituminous  coal,  give  it  an  appearance 
and  character  unique  altogether. 

Then  there  is  the  deep,  horse-pond-looking 
river,  lying  low  down  between  red  shelving 
banks;  then  at  its  lowest  stages,  but  rising,  I 
was  told,  in  its  highest  floods,  60  feet  above, 
and  up  into  the  stores  of  the  lower  streets,  filled 
with  three-story  steamboats,  flatboats,  rafts,  and 
barges,  with  whole  coveys  of  coal  cribs  lying 
moored  along  the  shores  and  quay,  taking  in 
and  discharging  passengers  and  cargoes,  or 
waiting  for  a  rise  of  water  to  go  up  or  down, 
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as  the  case  may  he;  with  the  two  towns  of 
Covington  and  Newport,  on  the. opposite  shore, 
the  deep,  sluggish,  narrow  Licking,  of  Kentucky, 
between  them,  and  these  tilled  with  smokes,  and 
frurnaces,  also,  all  gave  a  character,  Pittsburgh 
excepted,  anomalous,  almost,  in  America ;  yet, 
in  its  evidences  of  thrift  and  industry,  highly 
gratifying  to  one  who  enjoys  a  scene  of  activ¬ 
ity  and  bustle. 

Taking  any  of  the  thoroughfares  leading  out 
of  Cincinnati,  after  passing  the  gorges  of  the 
hills — which,  in  the  progress  of  their  cutting 
down  and  filling  up  the  intervening  hollows, 
present  a  most  raw,  jagged  appearance — a 
beautiful,  high,  and  undulating  country  is  pre¬ 
sented  on  occasional  portions  of  which  still  re¬ 
main  fine  groves  of  the  grand  old  beech  for¬ 
ests  of  original  growth,  and  dotted  with  fine 
houses,  su rrounded  with  welLculti vated  garden s, 
grounds,  yineyards,  and  orchards,  many  of  them 
the  abodes  of  business  men  in  the  town,  or  re¬ 
tired  citizens.  Here,  too,  are  numerous  market 
gardens,  nurseries,  green  and  hothouses,  dai¬ 
ries,  and  various  other  establishments  that 
minister  to  the  wealth  and  luxury,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  both  of  the  suburban  residents,  and  the 
people  of  the  city.  Many  of  these,  I  visited  and 
received  the  attentions  and  hospitalities  of  their 
proprietors  and  occupants,  and  examined  the 
nice  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  in  the  propogation  of  which,  they  show 
much  taste  and  discrimination.  Almost  every 
one  who  has  a  garden,  has  also  a  vineyard, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  Catawba  grape— 
the  grape  par  excellent  of  this  region,  both  for 
wine  and  the  table.  There  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  vineyards  about  Cincinnati,  from 
which  many  thousands  of  gallons  of  wine  are 
annually  produced ;  and  the  best  Hock,  and 
Champagnes  of  the  hotels  are  the  production  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  founder  of  vineyards 
here  is  the  veteran  Mr.  Longworth,  whose 
wealth  and  enterprise  have  proved  equal  to  sur¬ 
mount  all  difficulties  in  their  growth,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  fruit  into  wines  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  successful  result,  so  that  wine  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  one  of  the  staples  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
So  general,  indeed,  has  the  production  of  the 
Catawba  grape  become,  that  it  is  now,  in  its 
season,  carried  by  the  wagon  lead  into  the 
Cincinnati  markets,  as  common  as  either  po¬ 
tatoes  or  cabbages,  and  by  its  cheapness  and 
abundance,  is  largely  consumed  by  all  classes 
of  people.  The  Isabella  grape  does  not  thrive 
so  well  here  as  at  New  York ;  either  the  cli¬ 
mate  or  soil  not  being  so  congenial  to  it  as 
the  Catawba,  I  should  remark  that  the  soil  of 


these  hills  and  valleys  is  a  calcareous,  clayey 
loam,  intermixed  with  and  based  on  limestone, 
which  abounds  in  the  hills  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  frequently  cropping  out  on  their 
sides,  furnishing  any  quantity  for  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  lime.  The  vineyards  on  the  steep¬ 
est  hills  are  cultivated  in  terraces  five  to  ten 
feet  wide,  with  a  step  bank  to  the  next  terrace, 
of  two  to  three  feet  high,  the  vines  set  four  to 
five  feet  apart,  with  usually  two  vines  to  a  hill, 
and  trained  to  stakes  about  six  feet  high.  Five 
to  a  dozen  bunches  were  the  products  of  each 
hill,  according  to  age  and  cultivation,  then  in 
full  ripeness  for  the  vintage  which  was  to  com¬ 
mence  the  coming  week.  Mr.  Longworth  has 
about  150  acres  in  vineyards,  cultivated  by  ten¬ 
ants,  chiefly  Germans.  This  gentleman  has 
introduced  and  cultivated  other  varieties  of 
grapes  than  the  Catawba,  from  which,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Herbemont,  excellent  wines  have  been 
produced ;  but  the  Catawba,  so  far,  has  proved 
the  surest  and  most  profitable  of  them  all. 
Such  kinds  will  unquestionably  be  cultivated, 
and  probably  hereafter  make  equally  valuable 
and  varied  qualities  of  wine. 

The  chief  autumn  show  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  the  week  that  I  spent  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  well  proved  the  attention  and  skill 
which  is  displayed  in  that  department.  In  the 
luxuriance  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  I 
never  saw  this  exhibition  excelled ;  and  in  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  proprietors  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  fruits  and  flowers,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  during  the  exhibition,  and  their  delight 
in  the  display,  so  different  from  the  affectation 
of  our  would-be  “  merchant  princes  and  sa vans’* 
of  the  eastern  cities,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
usually  exhibit  through  their  gardeners,  and  in 
their  readiness  to  communicate  all  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  in  production,  1  was 
delighted.  The  fruits  are  large,  larger  than  in 
our  more  northern  latitudes,  particularly  the 
apples  and  peaches,  and  their  size,  I  think,  is 
attained  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  flavor  ^ 
yet  they  are  very  showy,  and  in  most  instances 
fine.  The  yellow  bellflower,  a  noble  fruit, 
even  in  New  York,  is  here  in  still  greater  per¬ 
fection.  Many  other  varieties  of  apples  are 
also  cultivated,  some  introduced  from  our  east- 
.ern  orchards,  others  indigenous  to  the  soil,  deli¬ 
cious  and  beautiful. 

I  had  long  heard  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Cincinnati  markets.  They  struck  me  as  not  so. 
They  are  full,  abundant,  and  cheap,  but  not 
superior  in  quality  to  those  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  sweet  potato  of  Ohio,  though 
plenty  and  of  enormous  size,  is  clammy  and 
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far  inferior  in  flavor  to  the  same  vegetable 
from  Virginia,  or  even  Delaware,  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Other  vegetables  are  of  like  kinds  as 
with  us.  Meats  are  but  on  the  average;  and 
although  poultry  and  eggs  are  cheap,  abundant, 
and  good,  they  show  no  superiority  in  quality, 
to  ours. 

There  is  much  that  is  both  excellent  and  su¬ 
perior  in  the  natural  production  about  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  climate  mild  and 
salubrious;  and  an  abounding  supply  of  all 
edible  things  for  the  thronging  population 
within  and  around  it.  Though  neither  grand 
in  position,  nor  picturesque  in  scenery,  or  where 
grandeur  and  magnificence  are  distinguishing 
features  in  the  landscape,  can  it  compare  with 
many  of  the  cities  of  our  land ;  yet  it  has  many 
pleasant  surroundings,  and  is  among  the  most 
useful  of  our  American  towns ;  and  in  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  public  spirit,  the  untiring  industry, 
the  urbanity  and  kindness  of  her  people,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  and  essential  objects 
which  benefit  their  race  and  promote  the  com¬ 
mon  prosperity  of  the  state,  there  is  no  place 
of  its  population  which  takes  rank  with  Cincin¬ 
nati.  A  Visitor. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY— No.  6. 

Clay  soils,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  perhaps, 
always  retain  a  certain  amount  of  ammonia 
diffused  throughout  them.  There  are  very  few 
of  them  that  have  undergone  tillage  from  which 
ammonia,  as  a  gas,  cannot  be  obtained  in  small 
quantity.  This  useful  element  may  have  been 
derived  from  two  sources;  either  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  vegetable  roots  in  the  earth 
whereby  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are 
evolved,  or  from  the  absorption  of  atmospheric 
air  into  the  soil,  the  renewal  of  its  oxygen,  and 
the  residual  nitrogen  united  with  some  hydrogen 
escaping  •  from  decomposed  mould.  This,  al¬ 
though  a  small  source,  is  in  all  likelihood,  a  con¬ 
stant  one,  and  when  it  occurs  dn  clay  soils,  the 
alumina  acting  as  a  sponge  in  its  moist  state, 
absorbs  the  gas  into  its  pores,  and  retains  it  for 
a  time.  This  ammonia  escapes  on  drying  the 
soil  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  unless  looked  for  care¬ 
fully  is  often  not  estimated  as  being  present. 

The  majority  of  these  chemical  properties, 
which  a  clay  soil  manifests,  such  as  its  tendency 
to  absorb  moisture  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
its  affinity  for  potash,  are  exhibited  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  only  when  it  is  moderately 
moist  When  excessively  wet,  its  absorption 
power,  of  course,  ceases ;  and  when  it  is  dry, 
the  changes  cannot  go  on;  that  is,  neither  air 
nor  vegetable  matter  can  be  decomposed.  This 


is  a  peculiarity  of  clayey  soils  which  cannot 
well  be  remedied.  No  mixing  with  sand,  or 
gravel,  nor  lightening  its  physical  texture  will 
accomplish  it. 

In  clayey  soils,  then,  there  are  periods  when 
they  are  overactive  in  producing  chemical 
changes,  such  as  evolution  of  oxygen,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  a 
few  cases,  the  formation  of  nitric  acid ;  and  there 
are,  also,  periods  of  no  action,  as  in  time  of 
drought.  This  may  he  one  cause,  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  physical  texture,  why  clayey  soils 
are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  some  plants  and 
not  others  It  cannot  be  the  mere  tendency  to 
retain  moisture  which  would  cause  this  differ¬ 
ence.  It  possibly  may  be  attributable  to  the 
impatience  of  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  injures  the  roots. 

There  is  one  very  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
soils  derived  from  slate  rocks,  as  well  as  in  the 
soils  overlying  slate  districts,  namely,  the  very 
small  quantity  of  lime  which  exists  in  these 
soils.  In  the  analyses  of  slate  soils,  made  in  the 
Labratory  of  the  American  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  minute  proportion  of  lime  present  is 
remarkable;  nor  is  this  true  of  slate  merely, 
but  it  has  been  observed  as  true  with  regard  to 
the  slate  soils  of  the  United  States,  generally, 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  Europe.  In  Great 
Britain,  there  are  few  soils  to  which  lime  has  not 
been  added  for  many  years,  that  still  1  or  2  per¬ 
cent.  may  not  exist,  and  4  or  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  is  often  found  in  stiff  clay 
soils.  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
difference  in  the  presence  of  lime  in  American 
drift  and  slate  soils,  compared  with  those  of 
Europe,  it  is  almost  out  of  place  here  to  specu¬ 
late  upon.  The  soils  being  derived  from  the 
slate  rock,  the  first  question  arises,  Does  the 
slate  rock  differ  on  the  two  continents?  The 
answer  here  is  also  given  in  the  affirmative.  It 
must  he  due,  then,  to  some  causes  operating  over 
the  American  hemisphere  at  the  time  those  rocks 
were  deposited,  whereby  lime  did  not  become 
an  element  entering  into  their  composition. 
Some  difference  existed  either  in  the  depth  of 
ocean  which  then  overlaid  this  continent,  or  a 
different  race  of  animals  existed  in  these  waters 
which  did  not  separate  the  lime  from  the  sea 
water  to  form  a  bony  shell,  or  probably  both 
these  causes  existed  together.  In  other  words, 
the  seas,  which  covered  the  present  slate  dis¬ 
tricts,  were  too  deep  to  allow  of  coral-forming 
animals  to  exist,  and  unfitted  for  their  numerous 
univalve  and  bivalve  mollusca,  which  form  a 
calcareous  coat  to  exist  in.  This  is  the  usual 
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way,  (the  calcareous  coating  of  animals,)  m 
which  lime  exists  in  the  secondary  rocks.  It  is 
rare  that  it  forms  a  reef  by  having  been  depos¬ 
ited  in  comparatively  shallow  water  as  a  mud, 
carried  down  by  streams,  and  depositing  itself 
in  a  coat  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Some  of 
the  slate  rocks  of  this  state  contain  the  lime 
in  this  condition,  localised  however,  very  much? 
that  is,  between  the  beds  of  true  slate,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  100  to  200  feet,  a  bed  of  pure  limestone 
mud  is  found,  sometimes  with  shell  remains, 
at  other  times  without,  varying  from  10  to  25  feet, 
occasionally  not  more  than  30  inches  thick.  The 
hydraulic  limestone  of  this  state  is  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  termed  in  the  survey  of  the  state,  the 
“Manlius  water  limestone,”  an  analysis  of  which 
made  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  afforded  in  100  parts 


Silicates  of  alumina  and  iron 

insoluble  in  acid,  63.0 

Silica  soluble  in  acid,  4.0 

Alumina,  4.5 

Peroxide  of  iron,  0.5 

Carbonate  ol  lime,  15.0 

Magnesia,  ll.O 

Oxide  and  sulphuret  of  manganese,  2.0 


100.0 


What  has  been  termed  the  “  Tully  limestone,” 
a  thin  seam  of  pure  workable  stone,  fit  for  build¬ 
ing  and  burning,  which  lies  between  the  beds  of 
slate,  and  stretches  through  Ontario,  Yates,  Sen¬ 
eca,  Cayuga,  and  the  other  counties  in  a  line 
eastward  towards  the  Hudson,  is  also  a  bed  of 
limestone  mud,  containing,  however,  a  few  shell 
fossils  peculiar  to  it;  two  samples  of  which, 
taken  15  miles  apart,  analysed  in  the  laboratory, 
yielded  in  100  parts 


No.  1 


No.  2 


Insoluble  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron, 
Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
Carbonate  of  lime, 

Magnesia, 

Manganese, 

Soluble  salts  as  cloride  of  sodium, 
and  sulphate  of  lime, 

Potash  with  traces  of  phosphoric  acid, 


15.0 

23.0 

53.5 

2.8 


1.2 

trac’s 


4.0 

26.0 

60.0 

5.5 

1.0 

2.4 

1.0 


100.0  100.0 

In  all  of  these  may  be  perceived  the  large 
amount  of  clay  and  iron,  which  accompanies 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  proportion 
of  insoluble  silicates;  all  these  being  in  very 
minute  grains  in  the  rock,  showing  the  fine  con¬ 
dition  of  muddy  sand,  of  which  it  had  been  com¬ 
posed.  It  contains  more  than  one  half  its  total 
weight  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  when  burned 
without  tgo  violent,  a  heat,  affords  good  lime. 


Whatever  may  be  the  true  cause  of  this  ab¬ 
sence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  of  the  fact  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  its  effect  upon  the  growth  of  plants 
deserves  our  special  consideration,  which  we 
shall  take  up  in  our  next  communication. 

GEORG-IA  BURR  MILLSTONES. 

Although  this  kind  of  stone  has  been  known 
and  used  for  a  hundred  years,  it  is  like  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  action  of  the  water  ram,  or  the 
well-known  fertilising  qualities  of  guano,  which, 
though  known  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  re¬ 
quired  the  spirit  that  actuates  the  present  age 
to  bring  it  into  general  use.  I  had  often  heard 
of  it,  and  sometimes  heard  it  spoken  of  approv¬ 
ingly,  and  at  other  times  with  doubt,  and  often 
as  of  little  value,  and  for  the  reason  it  was  but 
little  known  or  used.  Stones  made  of  French 
burr  blocks  were  brought  into  the  state  in  the 
almost  immediate  vicinity  of  the  quarry,  and 
millers  contended,  and  still  contend,  that  no 
other  material  exists  that  is  suitable  for  mill¬ 
stones,  except  that  of  France. 

While  at  Savannah  the  other  day,  I  sought 
the  opportunity  of  examining  this  Georgia  pro¬ 
duct,  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Hoyt,  agents  of  an 
association  recently  formed,  called  the  “La¬ 
fayette  Burr-Millstone  Manufacturing  Company,” 
who  now  have  some  20  or  30  hands  employed, 
and  will  soon  increase  the  number  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  quarry  is  100  miles  from  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  six  miles  from  the  Macon  Railroad, 
upon  the  plantation  of  P.  B.  Connelly,  extending 
over  a  tract  of  about  1,700  acres,  near  the  line 
of  Jefferson  and  Burke  counties.  Previous  to 
the  time  the  present  proprietors  commenced,  in 
1849,  about  a  thousand  pair  of  millstones  had 
been  made,  and  although  many  of  them  in  a 
rough  manner,  and  the  blocks  not  so  carefully 
selected  as  at  present,  yet,  not  one  has  ever 
been  known  to  be  discarded,  and  generally  they 
have  been  highly  approved.  Still,  as  the  opin¬ 
ion  has  prevailed  that  nothing  but  French  burr 
would  make  good  wheat  flour,  this  invaluable 
quarry  has  laid  almost  idle  and  worthless  up  to 
the  past  year  or  two.  The  quantity  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  It  is  generally  near  the  surface,  but 
the  ground  is  considerably  broken  by  creeks 
and  ravines,  and  the  veins  of  grit  are  from  six 
to  twenty  feet  thick.  There  are  excellent  sites 
for  mills,  where  the  power  of  water  might  be 
used  for  shaping  the  blocks,  with  machinery 
lately  invented  for  cutting  stone. 

The  face  of  the  blocks,  when  dressed,  shows 
a  surface  quite  as  open  as  French  burr,  free 
from  all  loose  pebbles,  sand,  iron  nodules,  and 
veins.  In  fact,  the  cavities  when  examined  with 
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a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  appear  as  though 
they  were  coated  with  an  enamel  of  pure  quartz, 
and  present  an  immense  number  of  fine,  sharp¬ 
cutting  edges.  Years  of  e x p  osurejojh^, 

am  assured  that  the  blocks  stand  fire  perfectly, 
and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  selecting  them 
so  as  to  form  the  whole  stone  of  exactly  the 
same  quality  and  of  equal  goodness  throughout 
the  whole  thickness. 

The  present  price  of  millstones  is  about  the 
same  as  French  burr,  but  the  great  abundance 
of  material  and  the  constant  increasing  demand, 
will  enable  the  company  to  supply  stones  or 
blocks  at  a  price  so  much  below  those  import¬ 
ed,  that  every  American  farmer  has  a  direct 
interest  in  this  American  quarry.  So  far  as 
my  own  opinion  is  worth  in  promotion  of  this 
new  branch  of  home  production,  I  give  it 
most  freely  in  favor  of  the  Georgia  burr  over 
any  other  in  the  world.  I  saw  many  letters 
from  millers  to  corroborate  this  opinion.  I  re¬ 
commend  the  proprietors  to  take  immediate 
measures  to  introduce  these  stones  into  all  the 
northern  states.  They  should  establish  an 
agency  at  once  in  New-York  City,  not  only  for 
the  sale  of  the  manufactured  millstones,  but 
the  blocks,  also,  so  that  those  now  manufactur¬ 
ing  from  imported  blocks  may  obtain  a  full 
supply  of  an  article  not  only  superior  in  qual¬ 
ity,  but  less  in  price — one  of  the  products  of 
the  teeming  soil  of  America. 

Solon  Robinson. 

Macon ,  Georgia,  Jan.  6th,  1851. 

A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.  are  appointed  the  New- 
York  agents  for  the  above  millstones,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiries  regarding 
them. 


MULCHING-  ORCHARDS— CULTIVATION- 
PLANTING. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist  is  an  editorial  notice  of  my  practice  in 
mulching  fruit  trees;  but  as  there  are  two  or 
three  errors  of  fact  in  the  notice.  I  proceed  to 
correct  them,  and  detail  further  at  length  the 
benefits  of  such  treatment.  You  say  “  the  trees 
were  set  in  a  hard  clay  soil,  and  had  made  little 
or  no  growth  for  four  or  five  years  past.”  Not 
so.  The  soil  is  a  rich  clay  loam,  with  a  clay 
subsoil  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  to  18  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  trees  have  been  set 
about  five  years — were  a  scrubby  lot  of  natural 
stocks  from  an  old  nursery,  which,  by  the  way, 
I  never  ought  to  have  planted;  for  although  I 
got  them  for  half  the  price  of  good,  thrifty 


worked  trees,  it  was  a  decidedly  bad  bargain, 
as  the  latter  kind  of  trees,  set  three  years  after¬ 
wards,  are  now  quite  equal  to  them  in  growth. 

Ao.  A -  1 - TrlllV.U 

was  in  the  month  of  April,  they  were  grafted 
at  about  branch  high  with  good  kinds,  and 
most  of  the  grafts  took  and  grew  well.  The 
land  was  then  in  hoed  crops  and  oats.  But  as 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  teams  from  vex¬ 
ing  and  tearing  the  trees,  I  laid  it  down  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  to  grass,  since  which  it  has  been 
mowed.  Every  spring  since  it  was  so  laid 
down,  the  trees  have  been  well  dug  around  the 
trunk  for  two  or  three  feet  each  way,  making  a 
soft,  cultivated  bed  of  four  to  six  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Still  the  trees  did  not  make  the  growth 
they  should  have  done,  which  I  attributed  main¬ 
ly  to  the  excessively  dry  summers  we  have  had 
for  three  years  past,  and  the  roots  were  exposed 
to  drought,  from  the  fact  of  the  hare  surface  of 
earth  immediately  over  them. 

In  May,  1849,  J  dug  a  circular  ditch,  a  spade 
deep  and  wide,  about  three  feet  from  the  trunk 
of  every  tree,  and  filled  that  with  barnyard 
dung,  laying  the  excavated  earth  partly  over  it, 
and  threw  the  remaining  soil  around  the  stem 
of  each  tree.  An  excessively  dry  summer  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  no  sensible  benefit  was  perceived. 
A  few  apples,  however,  were  produced.  Last 
April,  I  determined  to  try  the  virtues  of  mulching; 
and  for  that  purpose,  took  several  loads  of  old 
buckwheat  straw  and  fresh  marsh  hay,  and 
with  a  pitchfork,  distributed  a  liberal  forkful 
around  the  trunk  of  every  tree,  making  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  effect 
was,  as  you  observed ;  and  although  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  nearly  as  dry  as  the  year  previous, 
the  growth  and  bearing  have  been  remarkable. 
Several  times  during  the  dryest  weather,  when 
the  adjoining  earth  was  parched  and  cracked, 
I  lifted  the  mulch  and  found  the  earth  beneath, 
cool,  soft,  and  moist ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
benefit,  it  keeps  down  every  weed  and  sucker 
from  the  roots. 

So  decidedly  serviceable  have  I  found  this 
proof,  that  I  have  prepared  materials  for  mulch¬ 
ing  all  the  fruit  trees  on  the  farm  next  year, 
some  four  or  five  thousand  in  number,  of  all 
kinds,  in  plowed  land  as  well  as  in  grass,  satis¬ 
fied  that  in  no  other  way  can  they  be  so  rap¬ 
idly  and  cheaply  cultivated.  For  this  purpose, 
scarcely  any  decomposable  vegetation  comes 
amiss.  Straw  of  all  kinds,  chip  manure,  spent 
tanner’s  bark,  hundreds  of  loads  of  which  are 
left  to  decay  about  the  tanneries,  rotten  wood, 
leaves  of  trees,  &c.}  all  are  useful,  both  in  giv- 
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ing  shade  and  protection  to  the  ground,  as  well 
as  in  their  decomposition,  furnishing  the  requir¬ 
ed  food  for  the  most  succulent  and  thrifty 

growth  of  the  tree.  To  all  or  any  of  these,  in 
an  old,  wom-Dm-73vu,  _  J 


and  necks;  the  horns  are  short,  compared  with 
the  other  breed,  all  of  them  fine,  some  of  them 
rather  upright,  and  frequently,  after  projecting 
forward,  then  turning  backward.  Although 


dressing  of  lime  and  ashes.  These  articles,  are  high-bOTe^ani  wia^SAePm^V^^'  j’J^Z 
together  with  phosphate  of  lime,  (bones,)  fur-  bone  generally  is  not  heavy.  The  hair  is 


nish  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  apple 
and  pear,  and  a  large  per-centage  of  the  wood 
of  other  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  being  those  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  soil  most  rapidly  drawn  out  by 
excessive  cropping.  By  this  plain  and  simple 
process,  I  have  little  doubt,  orchards  can  be 
well  grown  when  in  permanent  grass,  and  the 
destruction  avoided,  so  constantly  occurring  in 
plowed  lands  by  the  carelessness  of  plowmen, 
who  all  bear  deadly  hatred  to  a  tree,  particular¬ 
ly  if  a  small  one.  The  mulching,  however, 
should  be  extended  in  area  somewhat  every 
year,  to  cover  the  increasing  roots  as  they 
spread;  and  with  such  treatment,  a  plowing 
once  in  five  or  six  years  is  all  that  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  if  such  process  be  required  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  manure  into  the  soil  at  large. 

L.  F.  Allen. 


Black  Rock ,  N.  Y., 


Jan.,  1851. 
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coarse  and  long ;  they  are  black  brindle,  and 
black  or  brindle,  with  white  faces.  Some  are 
finer  in  the  bone,  and  finer  in  the  neck,  with 
a  good  eye  and  sharp  muzzle,  and  great  ac¬ 
tivity. 

They  are  exceedingly  hardy ;  they  live 
through  the  winter,  and  sometimes  fatten  on 
their  native  mountains  and  moors;  and  when 
removed  to  a  better  climate  and  soil,  they  fatten 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  the  aboriginal  cattle  of 
the  Highlands  and  Wales.  They  are  generally 
very  good  milkers,  and  many  of  them  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  cow  of  Kerry,  a  portrait  of  which 
is  here  presented,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of 
them. 

The  cow  of  Kerry  is  truly  a  poor  man’s  cow, 
living  everywhere  hardy,  yielding,  for  her  size, 
abundance  of  milk  of  a  good  quality,  and  fat¬ 
tening  rapidly  when  required.  The  slightest 


IRISH  CATTLE. 

From  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  treatise  on  cat¬ 
tle  about  to  be  published 
by  0  M.  Saxton,  we  make 
the  following  extract  on 
Irish  cattle,  which  will 
enable  our  readers  to 
judge,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  character  of  the  work. 

It  is  edited  by  Mr.  A  Ste¬ 
vens,  of  this  city,  whose 
reputation  as  an  importer 
and  breeder  of  stock  is  too 
well  known  to  require 
any  further  comment  of 
ours. 

The  Irish  cattle  are  ev¬ 
idently  composed  of  two 
distinct  breeds  ;  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  the  longhorns. 

The  middlehorns  are  plainly  an  aboriginal 
breed.  They  are  found  on  the  mountains  and 
rude  parts  of  the  country,  in  almost  every  dis¬ 
trict.  They  are  small,  light,  active,  and  wild. 
The  head  is  small,  although  them  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  in  various  parts  ;  and  so  numerous, 
indeed,  are  these  exceptions,  that  some  describe 
the  native  Irish  cattle  as  having  thick  heads 


Kerry  Cow. — Fig,  15. 

inspection  of  the  cut  will  convince  the  reader 
of  the  difference  between  this  breed,  and  both 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  longhorned  Irish  one. 

These  cattle  usually  are  small,  and  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  hilly  and  moor  grounds.  Some  are 
of  considerable  size,  elsewhere,  and  are  improv¬ 
ed  in  form  as  well  as  in  weight.  The  horns 
are  usually  of  middle  length „  turn  up,  as  do  the 
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horns  of  those  on  the  mountains ;  they  are 
shorter  in  the  leg,  shorter  in  the  body;  their 
loins  and  haunches  are  heavy  and  wide ;  al¬ 
though  the  hair  is  thick,  the  hide  mellow,  and 
they  thrive  with  rapidity. 

This  breed  is  now  not  to  be  met  with  pure, 
except  miaiiu  un  „„„  _  .  ,  .  . 

,  .  ,  ,  -being  nearly 

worn  out  elsewhere  by  the  repeatecr  cros»cw 

with  the  Leicester,  Hereford,  and  Devon ;  but 

for  the  dairy,  all  the  farmers  still  prefer  those 

cows  with  most  of  the  native  Irish  blood. 

The  other  breed  is  of  a  larger  size.  It  is  the 
old  or  partially-improved  Craven  or  Lancashire 
beast.  It  is  the  true  longhorn ;  the  horns  first 
taking  a  direction  outward,  then  forming 
curve,  and  returning  towards  the  face,  some¬ 
times  threatening  to  pierce  the  bones  of  the 
nose  at  other  times,  so  to  cross  before  the  muz¬ 
zle  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  graze. 


very  remote  period.  Many  persons  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  English  longhorns  sprung  from 
some  of  the  imported  Irish  ones.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  with  more  reason,  finding  the  middlehorns 
in  every  mountainous  and  unfrequented  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  longhorns  inhabiting  the 
lower  and  more  thickly-inhabited  districts,  re- 

the.  pure  native  breed, 
and  the  longhorns  to  have  beenra  sirern^ 

and  introduced,  probably,  from  Lancashire; 

where  a  breed  of  cattle  of  the  same  character 

and  form  is  found. 


Irish  Longhorned  Cattle. — Fig.  15. 

The  adjoining  cut  represents  the  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  Irish  cattle,  and  is  evidently  identical 
with  the  Craven  or  Lancashire.  In  Tipperary, 
Limerick,  Meath,  a  great  part  of  Munster,  and 
particularly  in  Roscommon,  many  of  these  cat¬ 
tle  are  found,  which  are  most  valuable  animals. 

Whence  these  longhorns  originally  came,  is 
a  question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  very 
much  resemble  the  English  longhorns,  and  have 
been  materially  improved  by  them;  but  wheth¬ 
er  Ireland  or  England  was  the  native  country 
of  this  breed  will  never  be  determined.  An¬ 
cient  records  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  in 
both  countries  we  can  trace  the  longhorns  to  a 


ORCHARDING. 

Raising  Fruit  Trees  from  Cuttings. — Cut  a 
a  scion  of  the  last  year’s  growth  from  the  tree 
early  in  spring,  and  divide  it  into  lengths  of 
three  or  four  inches  each ;  dip  the  ends  in  rosin 
or  grafting  wax;  plant  the  pieces  in  good 
orchard  soil,  first  putting  a  little  clean  sand 
around  them,  and  a  shoot 
will  start  from  each  bud. 
Select  the  most  thrifty  for 
your  standard,  and  lop 
down  and  cover  the  others 
with  sand  and  earth  to  form 
roots.  Out-door  culture,  at 
the  south,  will  produce 
trees  is  this  way,  two  years 
sooner  than  from  seeds,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  apples,  pears? 
and  quinces.  Roses  and 
many  other  garden  shrubs 
are  propagated  in  the  same 
way.  At  the  north,  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  and  moisture  may 
be  required. 

Planting  a  Nursery. — Se¬ 
lect  a  deep,  rich  soil  and 
manure  with  decayed  wood 
and  leaves ;  plow  deep,  at 
least  fifteen  inches,  and 


see  the  ground  well  drained.  Plant  the  rows  north 
and  south,  six  feet  apart;  cultivate  between  the 
rows  for  two  or  three  years,  some  hoed  crops,  as 
potatoes,  carrots,  bush  beans,  &c.,  and  be  sure 
to  keep  the  young  trees  clear  of  weeds.  Stone 
fruits  always  grow  with  more  certainty,  if 
planted  while  the  seeds  are  moist,  or  with  the 
meat  adhering. 

When  the  trees  are  one  or  two  feet  high,  run 
a  sharp  chisel  under  and  cut  the  tap  roots;  this 
facilitates  removal  when  ready  to  set  in  the 
orchard,  and  enables  the  operator  to  do  the  work 
with  less  danger  of  injuring  the  roots — a  very 
important  matter,  which  is  too  much  neglected. 
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Resetting  Trees. — Be  carefal  to  place  the  trees 
just  as  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  and  do  not  cut 
away  all  the  roots  and  tops.  If  your  land  is  dry 
or  not  inclined  to  heave  by  frost,  set  out  your 
trees  in  autumn;  otherwise,  in  spring, as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  free  from  frost,  or  sufficiently  dry. 
Cover  the  earth  with  straw,  chips,  swingletow, 

.  ,  .  .  .  S.UC U  11) 
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structure  that  have  not  the  advantage  of  this 
protection,  all  has  gone  to  utter  decay ;  where 
the  ivy  has  thrown  its  preserving  mantle,  every¬ 
thing  is  comparatively  perfect  and  fresh,  and 
oftentimes  the  very  angles  of  the  sculptured 

stone  are  found  to  be  almost  no  ~ 
u _ „  mcy  came  from  the  I 

builder. 


hand  of  the 


Pruning. — Commence  the  first  season  after 
setting  your  trees  and  go  over  them  regularly 
every  year,  and  your  work  will  always  be  light. 
The  best  time  for  pruning  is  when  the  sap  is 
circulating  most  freely.  Commence  early  to 
form  a  round  head,  for  that  is  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  as  well  as  the  most  productive  shape,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  apple  trees.  It  is  the  practice  of 
some  orchardists  to  prune  mature  trees  when  in 
blossom;  our  own  experience  in  this  matter 
with  peach  trees,  is  in  favor  of  such  pruning. 
Large  wounds,  made  by  pruning  or  accident, 
should  be  covered  with  grafting  wax.  Fruit 
buds  upon  apple  and  pear  trees  are  usually 
upon  short,  stout  shoots,  upon  the  sides  of 
branches,  two  or  more  years  old,  though  we 
sometimes  see  them  upon  the  very  ends  of  shoots 
one  year  old. 

The  quince  fruit  buds  are  usually  upon  the 
ends  of  spurs.  The  fruit  buds  of  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  and  nectarines  are  almost  exclusively 
found  upon  shoots  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth;  and  care  should  be  taken  in  pruning, 
not  to  remove  too  many  of  these.  The  same 
shoots  rarely  produce  but  once. 

To  Prevent  Mice  from  Injuring  Young  Trees. — 
Remove  all  the  weeds,  leaves,  or  trash  from 
around  the  bole,  and  when  snow  falls  to  any 
considerable  depth,  tread  them  down  firmly  for 
the  space  of  a  foot  or  two,  and  they  will  form 

an  effective  protection. 

- - 

IVY  ON  BUILDINGS. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  ivy  renders  a  struc¬ 
ture  damp,  and  hastens  its  decay.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  nothing  so  effectually  keeps  the  building 
dry,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  beneath  the 
ivy  -after  rain,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
walls  are  dry,  though  everything  around  is 
deluged  with  wet.  Its  exuberant  and  web-like 
roots,  issuing  as  they  do  from  every  portion  of 
the  branches,  and  running  all  over  the  surface 
on  which  it  grows,  bind  everything  together 
that  comes  within  their  reach  with  such  a 
firm  and  intricate  lace  work,  that  not  a  single 
stone  can  be  removed  from  its  position  without 
first  tearing  away  its  protecting  safeguard.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  ruins  of  ancient  castles 
and  buildings ;  for,  while  in  those  parts  of  the 


TO  PREVENT  MOTHS  GETTING  UNDER  HIVES. 

Pound  a  handful  of  peach  leaves  and  salt 
them  well  and  strew  them  over  the  bench  under 
the  hive.  In  two  or  three  days,  repeat  the  ope¬ 
ration.  The  flavor  of  peach  leaves  is  offensive 
to  the  moth,  but  not  to  the  bees. 

Another  Remedy. — Raise  the  hive  about  an 
inch  upon  four  little  pebbles.  Take  a  piece  of 
half-inch  pine  board  from  three  to  six  inches 
wide  and  a  foot  long;  cut  one  side  full  of 
creases  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  lay 
this  creased  side  down  under  the  hive  and  you 
will  find  all  the  millers  will  use  it  to  raise  their 
broods  under;  because  it  is  a  secure  place 
from  the  bees,  but  not  from  the  bee  keeper.  If  he 
chooses  to  watch  and  kill,  he  will  finally  de¬ 
stroy  the  larvse  and  save  his  honey. 

CONNECTICUT  FARMING. 

Your  paper,  as  I  believe,  has  been  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  raising  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  improve¬ 
ment  among  the  farmers  in  Old  Connecticut. 
No  intelligent  person  can  read  it  without  find¬ 
ing  many  valuable  suggestions.  Science  is 
throwing  new  light  on  most  of  our  operations. 
We  find  even  in  our  stony  and  gravelly  part  of 
the  state,  that  deep  plowing  and  thorough  tillage 
are  of  great  advantage.  On  a  thin  soil,  with 
deep  plowing  and  very  little  manure,  we  are 
able  to  grow  large  crops  of  buckwheat  and  corn. 

Beautiful  dwellings,  with  good  barns  and  sta¬ 
bles  for  cattle,  are  usually  found  on  most  farms. 
Sleek  and  beautiful,  well-trained  oxen,  good 
horses,  fine,  fat  sheep  and  swine  you  will  find 
among  us.  Our  young  men  are  contented  to 
stay  at  home  and  improve  their  native  soil,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  “  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey”  at  the  west.  We 
take  pride  in  rolling  up  those  stone  walls  that 
seem  so  unsightly  to  some ;  and  nothing  looks 
finer  to  us  than  a  good  stone  wall,  built  just  to 
get  the  stone  out  of  our  way,  and  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  fence.  D.  S.  P. 

Woodbury ,  Cl.,  Jan.,  1851. 

To  Cure  a  Ring  Worm. — Heat  an  iron  shovel 
red  hot,  and  put  some  grains  of  Indian  corn  upon 
it,  and  press  them  hard  with  a  cold  flat  iron,  and 
then  iron  the  part  affected. 
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Journey  from  New  York  to  Florida. — A  few 
notes  of  this  journey  may  be  interesting  to 
readers.  December  11th,  I  left  New  York  on 
that  excellent  boat,  the  John  Potter,  which  leaves 
the  wharf  nearest  the  Battery  on  the  North 
River,  every  day  at  noon,  and  arrives  at  South 
Amboy,  30  miles,  in  an  hour  and  three  quarters. 
It  takes  less  than  fifteen  minutes  to  transfer  a 
load  of  passengers  and  baggage  to  the  railroad, 
and  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  I  tavelled  with  great 
ease  the  96  miles  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia.  This  is  an  excellent  road,  and  is  well 
furnished  with  first-class  engines,  cars,  and  con¬ 
ductors.  Fare  $3.  I  have  heretofore  spoken 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  road  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  New  Jersey. 

December  12th,  I  left  Philadelphia  at  3  o’clock 
by  express  train  for  Baltimore.  The  distance, 
time,  and  price,  is  about  the  same  as  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Wilmington,  30  miles,  the  road 
passes  over  a  very  valuable  agricultural  district, 
much  of  which  being  owned  in  England,  is  but 
poorly  improved  by  the  tenantry.  A  few  miles 
after  leaving  Wilmington,  the  road  penetrates  a 
tract  of  country  either  naturally  poor  or  made 
so  by  poor  cultivation.  The  Susquehannah  is 
crossed  by  a  ferry  at  the  old  town  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  from  thence  to  Baltimore  the  land 
is  much  of  it  fiat,  wet,  cold,  unproductive,  and 
uncultivated;  yet  all  this  might  be  warmed  into 
productiveness  by  a  better  system  of  cultivation  ; 
but  this  will  never  be  while  land  is  of  so  little 
value  as  at  present  throughout  this  vast  country. 

December  13th,  I  proceeded  to  Washington, 
40  miles.  Fare  $1.80,  with  only  two  or  three 
little  spots  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  to  relieve  the 
eye  from  the  painful  contemplation  of  a  worn- 
out  country — once  fertile.  The  wire  fence 
erected  by  Col.  Capron  along  this  railroad,  at 
Laurel  Factory,  still  draws  the  attention  of  every 
observing  passenger.  It  fulfills  all  the  purposes 
anticipated  in  the  description  given  in  vol.  7  of 
the  Agriculturist.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  wire  fences  can  be  erected  to 
give  satisfaction.  It  stands  firm  through  all  the 
variations  of  the  seasons. 

The  land  within  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  capitol  is  about  as  unpromising  to  the  eye 
as  it  is  to  the  cultivator.  It  looks  poor,  is  poor, 
and  cultivated  poorer;  yet  wherever  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  deep  plowing,  draining,  and  manur¬ 
ing  has  been  tried  upon  this  unpromising  soil, 
it  affords  profitable  returns.  For  a  market 
gardner,  no  place  offers  greater  inducements, 


than  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  Commodore 
Jones,  who  has  a  farm  a  few  miles  up  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  told  me  that,  when  he  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  there,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  his  neighbors,  that  he  could  not  raise 
grass.  But  he  commenced  a  new  system  with 
a  new  set  of  plows  procured  from  you,  turning 
over  a  deep  furrow  and  following  with  a  subsoil 
plow,  the  first  one  ever  used  in  that  vicinity,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  first  lime,  plaster,  guano,  and 
bone  dust,  together  with  all  the  manure  that 
could  be  saved  or  manufactured,  he  soon  had 
good  fields  of  grass  for  hay  or  pasturage.  Sub¬ 
soil  plowing  not  only  saves  land  from  suffering 
by  drouth,  but  is  almost  invaluable  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  soil  from  washing  away  and  forming 
deep  gulleys.  At  first,  his  neighbors  were  very 
shy  about  experimenting  with  any  of  these  fer¬ 
tilisers.  Now,  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  man  to 
expend  $500  for  such  substances,  and  make  a 
large  profit,  too,  upon  the  outlay. 

December  17th,  I  passed  from  Washington  to 
Richmond,  133  miles.  Fare  $5.  The  boat  leaves 
there  at  9  o’clock,  stopping  at  Alexandria,  about 
10  o’clock,  passes  Mt.  Vernon,  the  resting  place 
of  him  who  said — “  Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy, 
the  most  useful ,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of 
man  ”  It  arrives  at  Acquia  Creek,  55  miles,  about 
one.  Here  we  take  good  cars  upon  a  railroad, 
which,  after  struggling  through  many  difficulties, 
is  now  in  very  good  condition ;  and  if  the  owners 
of  the  lands  along  side  of  it  only  understood 
their  interest,  they  would  make  it  the  means  of 
improving  large  tracts,  that  now  pain  the  eye 
with  their  barrenness.  The  advantages  of  rail¬ 
roads  to  agriculture  seem  to  be  as  yet  but  little 
understood.  The  time  will  come  when  these 
worn-out  fields  will  be  whitened  with  lime 
brought  over  this  road,  the  product  of  which 
will  furnish  constant  employment  to  the  freight 
trains,  in  transporting  it  to  market.  The  soil  is 
exhausted  upon  the  surface,  but  the  land  is  not 
“worn  out.”  By  means  of  the  railroad,  ferti¬ 
lisers  will  improve  and  render  much  that  now 
looks  bleak  and  desolate,  desirable  for  a  new 
class  of  cultivators.  The  greatest  difficulty  with 
the  present  owners  is,  they  own  too  much.  This 
and  the  fertility  of  new  lands  in  the  west  are 
the  causes  of  so  much  worn-out  soil  in  the  old 
states.  It  is  more  immediately  profitable  to  cut 
down  and  destroy  the  forest  and  virgin  soil,  than 
it  is  to  save  or  renovate  the  old  fields.  But  who 
would  always  live  a  border  life,  half  civilised 
and  half  savage  for  the  mere  love  of  cash  accu¬ 
mulation  ?  But  this  condition  of  things  will  con¬ 
tinue,  until  the  west  is  filled  up,  or  until  our 
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government  and  people  by  a  course  of  educa¬ 
tion,  shall  disprove  that  foolish  falacious  doc- 
trince — there  is  no  science  in  agriculture. 

Fifteen  miles  from  the  Potomac,  we  pass  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg ;  from  thence  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  63  miles,  ther©  is  no  town  nor  village  of 
any  consideration,  and  but  few  well-improved 
looking  farms  in  sight.  The  cheapness  of  land, 
healthiness  of  the  country,  and  convenience  of 
the  road,  I  should  think,  offer  great  inducements 
to  immigrants  from  the  north.  The  president 
of  the  road,  a  worthy  branch  of  the  old  Virginia 
family  of  Robinsons,  told  me  the  company 
would  transport  lime  at  a  very  low  rate  for  the 
purposes  of  improvement. 

December  18th  was  a  clear  lovely  day  at 
Richmond,  and  the  fact  that  stores  kept  open 
doors  and  small  fires,  will  show  my  northern 
readers  a  contrast  to  their  own  condition  upon 
the  same  day. 

Left  this  evening  at  6£  o’clock  upon  the  Peters¬ 
burg  Railroad,  which  is  now  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  and  of  much  importance  to  travellers — it 
would  be  more  pleasant  if  it  connected  by  cars 
instead  of  stages,  with  the  road  at  Richmond 
and  Petersburg.  The  length  is  22  miles.  Fare 
$1.  Passengers  take  supper  at  Petersburg,  and 
continue  their  journey  at  9  o’clock  to  Weldon, 
63  miles — five  hours.  Fare  $3.  Thence  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  160  miles,  eleven  hours.  Fare  $5. 
Having  driven  over  the  same  route  several  times, 
I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  in  a  manner  I  could  not 
do  by  a  mere  night  passage.  Some  twenty  miles 
south,  the  land  is  very  level,  sandy  surface  with 
clay  subsoil,  which  holds  the  water  and  gives 
the  country  an  appearance  of  sterility  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled.  These  lands,  if  well  drained 
and  manured,  and  set  in  grass,  would  give  more 
profitable  returns  than  any  corn  farm  in  the 
state.  I  understand  some  New-Jersey  farmers  are 
already  developing  their  value.  This  railroad 
also  offers  great  facilities  to  farmers  both  to 
improve  their  land  by  lime  and  in  transporting 
produce  to  market.  Travellers  who  grumble  at 
the  bad  condition  of  the  road  would  not  do  so 
if  they  knew  what  difficulties  the  company  have 
had  to  encounter,  and  how  poorly  as  yet  they 
have  been  paid.  Passengers  for  Raleigh  leave 
this  train  about  midnight,  right  in  the  woods  ; 
and  those  for  Wilmington  have  to  change  cars 
at  Weldon  at  2  or  3  o’clock,  in  the  open  air, 
which,  although  a  serious  inconvenience,  is  far 
better  than  the  old  mode  of  staging. 

Weldon  is  an  inconsiderable  village  on  the 
Roanoke,  and  there  is  one  other  upon  the  road 
between  there  and  Petersburg ;  but  from  Wel¬ 


don  to' Wilmington,  there  is  scarcely  a  place  of 
importance  enough  to  bear  that  title.  Nearly 
the  whole  length  of  this  road  is  now  in  admi¬ 
rable  order ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
has  been  built  by  the  persevering  industry  and 
energy  of  the  small  town  of  Wilmington,  through 
an  almost  entire  wilderness,  I  am  disposed  to 
give  them  a  tribute  of  high  praise  for  the  great 
work  they  have  done. 

From  Goldsboro’  to  Wilmington,  nearly  the- 
whole  produce  of  the  country  is  turpentine. 
What  a  curious  appearance  to  a  stranger  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  pines  upon  a  turpentine  place.  The 
white  sides  of  the  trees  look  like  so  many  mar¬ 
ble  monuments,  when  seen  by  a  dim  light 
through  the  dark  forest.  Forty  miles  of  this 
part  of  the  road  is  level  and  straight — the  land 
is  poor,  surface  water  in  a  wet  time  nearly  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  vast  extent. 

Wilmington  is  the  great  emporium  of  America 
for  pitch-pine  lumber  and  turpentine.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  side  of  a  very  sandy  hill,  30 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Cape-Fear  River. 
Here  we  take  steamers  for  Charleston,  180 
miles.  Fare  $5 — time  17  hours.  There  are 
some  valuable  rice  plantations  upon  this  river. 
Dr.  Hill,  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  on  the  steamer 
going  down  to  his  plantation,  told  me  he  made 
70  bushels  to  the  acre  last  season,  and  has  made 
90.  A  railroad  is  now  building  to  connect  the 
Wilmington  road  with  the  South-Carolina  roads, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  sea  voyage  to 
Charleston. 

I  arrived  at  Charleston  December  2&th — per¬ 
fect  balmy  May  morning — think  of  that  ye  men 
of  frost  and  snow  and  December  storms  ! 

Charleston  Market. — December  21st.,  I  have 
just  returned  from  viewing  the  abundance  of 
green  vegetables,  flowers  and  spring-like  pro¬ 
ductions  for  sale,  and  now  sit  writing  at  an 
open  window,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  such  deli¬ 
cious  weather  in  winter.  How  unfortunate  it 
does  not  continue  throughout  the  year ;  but  the 
difficulties,  connected  with  summer  in  South 
Carolina,  are  equal  to  those  in  winter  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Canada  and  Vermont ;  perhaps 
more  so,  for  health  is  more  affected.  How  much 
every  one  should  study  contentment  with  his 
own  lot,  striving  more  to  improve  his  situation 
than  to  change  it. 

Small  Corn  Crops. — In  a  visit  to  John’s  Island, 
I  find  much  of  the  corn  planted  last  spring  did 
not  produce  over  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  What 
a  difference  between  this  and  the  premium  crops 
of  Kentucky,  190  bushels  to  the  acre !  Sweet 
potatoes  did  not  average  probably  over  50 
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bushels  to  the  acre,  some  planters  barely  mak¬ 
ing  seed.  This  was  owing  to  the  drouth  that 
almost  desolated  many  places. 

Solon  Robinson. 

Charleston ,  December  25th,  1850. 

- - — 

PREPARATION  OF  BONES  FOR  MANURE. 

There  is  great  economy  in  reducing  bones  to 
as  fine  a  condition  as  possible  before  applying 
them  to  the  field.  If  added  in  their  unprepared 
state,  they  will  yield  a  portion  of  their  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  crops ;  but  100  bushels  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  more  effect  for  a  single  season,  when 
thus  applied,  than  perhaps  5  or  6  bushels,  when 
finely  divided.  If  the  100  bushels,  then,  be 
ground  or  decomposed,  and  applied  to  20  acres, 
we  shall  have  an  equal  amount  of  benefit  ac¬ 
cruing  to  each  in  a  single  season,  that  would  be 
otherwise  derived  to  the  land  for  20  successive 
years,  if  applied  unground  on  a  single  acre. 
There  are  five  modes  of  preparing  bones,  namely, 
grinding,  burning,  steaming,  dissolving  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  fermentation. 

Grinding  is  an  expensive  mode  of  reducing 
bones.  Large  and  fresh  bones  are  so  hard  and 
tough,  that  immense  power  is  required  for 
breaking  and  reducing  them  sufficiently  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Costly  mills  of  great 
strength  and  requiring  considerable  motive  pow¬ 
er  are  necessary.  Such  an  outlay  can  only  be 
justified  where  a  large  quantity  of  bones  are  to 
be  prepared.  There  are  no  small  machines  within 
our  knowledge,  adequate  to  the  objects  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  small  farmer.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  advise  a  resort  to  this  mode. 
Unless  a  mill  is  erected  by  some  individual  or 
company  to  grind  for  a  neighborhood,  or  for  a 
more  distant  market,  we  would  advise  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  one  of  the  other  modes  of  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Burning  the  bones  is  an  economical  and  sum¬ 
mary  mode  of  preparation,  but  is  attended  with 
the  certain  loss  of  much  .of  their  valuable  pro¬ 
perties  ;  the  albuminous  or  nitrogenised,  and  the 
oily  or  fatty  matters,  amounting  to  about  one 
third  of  the  total  of  fresh  bone.  These  matters 
are  all  useful  as  manure ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  nitrogen,  are  not  essential  to  be  applied 
to  the  land.  About  two  thirds  of  the  bone,  the 
earthy  portion,  remain  afier  burning.  This 
consists  of  about  80  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime;  16  percent,  of  carbonate  of  lime;  2  or 
3  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  nearly 
equal  proportions  of  soda  and  common  salt.  All 
these  are  indispensable  to  vegetable  growth, 
and  unless  the  soil  is  previously  saturated  with 
them,  they  cannot  fail  of  adding  greatly  to  the 


crops.  The  bones,  by  this  process,  are  reduced 
to  their  finest  condition,  and  thus  readily  yield 
their  substance  to  the  roots. 

Steaming  bones  has  lately  been  adopted  as  a 
system  in  preparing  them  for  the  agriculturist. 
This  is  done  by  using  a  strong  boiler  with  a 
false  bottom  inside,  on  which  the  bones  are 
placed.  Water  is  then  added  so  as  partially  to 
cover  the  bones  and  when  converted  into  steam, 
it  completely  envelopes  them,  for  24  hours,  at  a 
pressure  of  24  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  when  they 
are  reduced  to  an  unresisting  mass.  We  sub¬ 
join  some  particulars  of  this  process  from  the 
London  Farmers’  Herald. 

The  boiler  is  circular,  6  feet  long,  and  meas¬ 
ures  3  feet  4  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  of  the  ordinary  boiler  plate,  of  i 
inch  thick.  In  the  front,  the  man  hole,  or  door, 
is  placed,  9  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  13^ 
from  the  top,  and  12£  inches  from  each  side. 
The  man  hole  is  closed,  by  a  plate  door,  secured 
by  wedges  and  screw  bolts  in  the  usual  manner, 
upon  a  jointing  of  hempen  gasket.  Inside  the 
boiler,  a  straight  false  bottom  of  sheet  iron,  on 
which  the  bones  are  placed,  is  fixed  immmedi- 
ately  below  the  man  hole.  Close  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  a  stop  cock  is  placed,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  liquid  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  process,  if  necessary.  On  a  level 
with  the  false  bottom,  is  placed  a  gauge  cock, 
to  show  whether  the  water  has  risen  or  fallen 
to  that  level;  about  10  inches  above,  a  second 
or  steam  cock  is  fixed.  A  safety  valve  on  the 
top  of  the  boiler  indicates  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  and  secures  the  boiler  from  explosion. 
The  water  for  steaming  the  bones  is  filled  by  a 
water  cock  at  the  top  of  the  boiler.  An  extra 
steam  cock  is  likewise  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  steam  for 
any  other  operation,  as  for  steaming  food,  &c., 
when  required.  The  boiler  is  set  in  mason  work 
and  lined  with  fire  bricks,  the  length  of  the  mason 
work  being,  7  ft.  2  in.  and  5  ft.  5  in.  in  height, 
the  sides  spreading  out  13  inches  from  the  boiler. 
The  smoke  of  the  fire  passes  off  directly  through 
the  chimney,  which  is  more  than  15  feet  in  height 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  boiler  is  filled  with 
bones,  through  the  man  hole,  and  the  door  of  the 
same  is  then  fastened  steam  tight.  To  secure 
this,  the  gasket  of  hemp,  which  lies  between 
the  two  metal  surfaces  of  the  boiler  and  the 
door,  is  smeared  with  a  luting,  made  by  moisten¬ 
ing  oatmeal  with  boiling  water,  and  working  it 
by  the  hand  into  a  stiff  paste ;  the  door  is  then 
replaced  and  screwed  tight.  This  luting,  which 
perhaps  may  just  as  well  be  made  of  common 
flour,  answers  perfectly  the  purpose,  and  is 
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much  better  than  white  or  read  led,  made  into  a 
paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

The  water  for  generating  steam  is  filled  in 
the  boiler  to  the  depth  of  12  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  as  the  space  between  the  true 
bottom  of  the  boiler  and  the  slip  bottom,  on 
which  the  bones  rest,  is  9  inches,  the  water  rises 
about  3  inches  amongst  the  bones.  From  the 
time  of  kindling  the  fire,  it  takes  about  one  hour 
to  get  up  the  steam.  During  24  hours,  the  steam 
is  kept  as  uniformly  as  possible  at  a  pressure  of 
25  lbs.  to  a  square  inch,  a  boiling  during  22 
hours  having  previously  been  tried,  but  found 
insufficient  for  reducing  afterwards  the  bones 
to  powder  with  ease.  As  no  water  can 
escape  in  the  form  of  steam  during  the  boil¬ 
ing,  one  filling  is  sufficient.  Before  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  the  charge,  the  fire  is  removed,  the 
steam  let  off  through  the  safety  valve,  and  about 
3  bucketsful  of  the  watery  liquid,  equivalent 
to  71  gallons,  drawn  off,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
water  to  a  little  below  the  false  bottom,  on  which 
the  bones  rest.  The  man  hole  is  then  unscrew¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool  down  for  a 
little  while.  While  still  warm,  the  contents  of 
the  boiler  are  shovelled  out  successively  by  one 
man  who  is  assisted  by  another,  in  crushing  the 
bones,  by  means  of  a  wooden  mallet.  The  re¬ 
ducing  to  powder  is  rendered  so  easy  by  this 
process,  that  it  requires  no  longer  time  for  crush¬ 
ing  the  bones  than  for  taking  them  out  of  the 
boiler  as  fast  as  they  are  shovelled  out  as  soon 
they  are  mashed  into  a  rough  powder  by  the 
second  man.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  the  bones 
under  the  action  of  the  wooden  mallet,  in  suc¬ 
cessive  portions  when  still  warm ;  for  when 
allowed  to  become  cool,  they  require  a  greater 
effort  to  bring  them  to  powder.  The  steamed 
bones  treated  in  this  manner  contain  much 
water,  absorbed  in  the  boiler ;  thrown  into  a 
heap,  while  yet  warm,  they  not  only  retain  their 
original  heat,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  heap  increases  very  conside¬ 
rably,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  disagreeable 
smell  of  putrefying  animal  matter  is  given  off. 
The  fermentation  of  the  bones,  however,  which 
is  the  cause  of  this,  and  consequently  the  loss  of 
ammonia,  may  be  prevented  entirely  by  adding  a 
small  dose  of  common  salt  to  the  steam  boxes. 
Nearly  1,100  lbs.  of  bones  are  thus  prepared  at 
one  time,  by  the  use  of  a  boiler  of  the  fore- 
named  size,  and  at  a  cost  for  fuel,  where  peat  or 
anthracite  coal  are  used,  scarcely  amounting  to 
50  cents.  This  process  requires  less  fuel  than 
burning,  and  it  has  this  further  advantage:  that 
not  a  particle  of  the  substance  of  bone  is  wasted. 


Dissolving  with  Sulphuric  Acid  requires  that 
the  bones  be  first  partially  broken  up,  then 
thrown  into  ti  Y.«  or  casks  and  saturated  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  as  before  detailed  in  our 
columns. 

Decomposition  by  Fermentation  is  the  last  pro¬ 
cess  we  shall  mention.  If  fresh  bones  are 
thrown  into  compact  heaps  and  mixed  with 
moist  sandy  loam  and  ashes,  they  will  gradually 
become  heated  and  decomposed.  The  result 
will  be  materially  hastened,  by  occasionally 
sprinkling  with  urine,  and  especially  by  mixing 
with  horse  manure.  If  the  bones  have  been 
deprived  of  their  animal  matter,  they  will  not 
ferment.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  is  essential 
to  induce  and  carry  forward  fermentation,  and 
this  is  only  found  in  the  anamalised  matter  of 
the  bones.  During  the  decomposition  of  bones, 
putrefactive  odors  are  given  off,  which  occasion 
a  loss  to  the  manure  heap,  while  they  are  an 
insufferable  annoyance  to  the  olfactories.  This 
objection,  however,  may,  in  a  good  degree,  be 
remedied,  by  covering  the  heap  with  rich  de¬ 
cayed  turf,  peat,  plaster,  charcoal,  or  any  other 
absorbents. 

The  value  of  bones  for  agriculture  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  nearly  33,000  tons 
were  imported  into  England  in  1848.  The  value 
of  bones  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  that 
country,  annually,  is  estimated  at  about  $4,400,- 
000.  In  the  United  States,  they  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  appreciated,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
every  bone  in  this  country  will  be  carefully 
husbanded,  and  applied  to  the  augmentation  of 
our  crops. 


FAIR  OF  THE  WASHINGTON-COUNTY  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Washington-county  Agriculture  Fair,  held 
at  Argyle  Corner,  September  18th  and  19th, 
1850,  all  things  considered,  was  a  respectable 
exhibition.  The  society  has  no  purchased 
grounds,  consequently  no  buildings  relieve  its 
members  from  the  necessity  of  making  charge 
for  and  handing  out  admission  tickets — all  free 
except  those  who  enter  as  competitors  for  pre¬ 
miums.  There  were  exhibited  the  best  horses, 
taking  them  altogether,  I  have  seen  this  season. 
They  were  all  fine,  studs,  geldings,  brood 
mares,  colts,  &c.  The  Black-hawk  breed  here 
stands  A, No.  1. 

The  exhibition  of  horned  cattle  was  creditable 
to  the  owners.  A  fine  team  of  oxen,  some  nine 
pairs  long,  was  exhibited  by  the  neighboring 
!  farmers,  drawing  a  wagon  30  feet  long  or  more, 
j  loaded  with  a  great  variety  of  the  products  of 
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a  farm,  together  with  an  assortment  of  farming 
implements.  The  Durham  stock  was  well  re¬ 
presented,  also  the  Devonshires.  The  Durhams 
are  here  generally  preferred.  Notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  some  of  my  New-Jersey  friends 
to  the  Durhams,  I  think  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
owning  as  good  cows  as  were  shown  at  this 
fair. 

No  great  variety  of  farming  implements  was 
exhibited;  some  well-finished  fanning  mills, 

some  polished  plows,, Tablin’*  u— — 

it,  and  some  splendid  carriages, 

harnesses,  a  team  wagon  or  two,  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

The  display  of  quilts,  specimens  of  needle 
work,  &c.,  were  as  good  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  For  the  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c., 
there  was  no  other  covering  than  a  canvas 
tent  and  that  was  quite  too  small.  A  painting, 
representing  a  snow  storm,  executed  by  a  lady 
of  Washington  county,  attracted  general  atten¬ 
tion.  This  was  so  strikingly  natural  that  the 
beholder  would  involuntarily  draw  his  coat 
closely  around  his  person  to  repel  the  violence 
of  the  chilling  scenes. 

The  second  day  of  the  fair  was  quite  rainy  ; 
and  oh  !  what  quantities  of  clay  mud.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfavorableness  of  the  weather, 
the  attendance  evinced  a  determination  to  excel. 

Another  year  will  probably  find  the  society  in 
possession  of  grounds  and  permanent  buildings, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ample  accomodation  for 
visitors.  Alonzo  Sherman. 


NOTES  FROM  A  KITCHEN  GARDENER’S  MEMO¬ 
RANDUM  BOOK.— No.  2. 

Lima  Beans. — Owing  to  the  frequent  cold 
rains  during  the  early  part  of  May,  my  first 
and  second  planting  rotted ;  and  as  the  weather 
at  this  period  of  the  year  is  so  undetermined, 
the  gardener  is  always  subject  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  by  planting  in  the  open  ground  ;  and 
where  a  few  only  are  required  for  private  table 
use,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  best  to  forward  this 
choice  esculent  and  tender  plant  in  pots,  placed 
in- frames,  which  plan  I  intend  for  the  future  to 
adopt ;  and  not  being  confined  to  a  single  en¬ 
closure,  I  have  determined  not  to  plant  them  in 
the  garden,  as  they  occupy  much  room,  and  the 
poles,  before  they  are  covered  with  the  vines, 
are  unsightly. 

*  Bush  Beans . — As  the  kitchen  garden  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  complete  without  some  of 
this  variety,  I  usually  plant  a  few,  endeavoring 
to  get  them  in  sufficiently  early  to  have  them 
cleared  off  in  season  for  putting  out  late  broccoli. 
Their  cultivation  is  simple ;  planted  in  drills, 


kept  free  from  weeds,  and  in  growing  condition 
by  frequent  hoeing,  occasionally  drawing  the 
earth  up  to  their  stems. 

Windsor  Beans. — In  England,  this  bean  is 
extensively  cultivated  and  highly  prized  as  a 
culinary  vegetable.  With  us,  and  I  think  justly 
so,  it  is  thought  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  Lima 
bean;  and  not  being  well  adapted  to  our  cli¬ 
mate,  is  but  little  cultivated.  The  chief  diffi- 

,  .  _  _  crcriu vutron, 

culty  we  hayp 

x*,  iiiat  the  hot  sun  destroys  the  blossoms  be¬ 
fore  the  pods  are  formed,  leaving  the  cultivator 
nothing  but  a  fruitless  stalk.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  it  is  highly  important  to  plant  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  broken,  and 
endeavor  to  have  them  forward  before  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  hot  weather ;  and  with  the  view  of 
further  prevention,  I  planted  them  between  the 
rows  of  peas,  which  I  usually  plant  from  five 
to  six  feet  apart,  and  by  the  time  the  beans 
were  in  blossom,  the  peas  afforded  a  partial 
shade,  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fair  crop. 
If  the  value  of  the  fruit  were  the  only  object,  I 
would  not  grow  them ;  but  producing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blossom,  and  not  being  common,  I  will  in 
future  cultivate  a  few,  pursuing  the  same  mode 
of  planting.  I  also  planted  a  few  on  the  9th  of 
August  last,  with  the  view  of  having  them  in 
autumn.  They  blossomed  freely  but  did  not 
fruit.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  now,  the  21st 
of  November,  are  yet  in  bloom,  seemingly  not 
the  slightest  affected  by  the  recent  frost. 

Potatoes. — Of  this  valuable  product,  this  year, 
I  planted  nine  varieties,  principally  imported 
from  Europe,  and  had  the  gratification  of  har¬ 
vesting  all  of  them  in  sound  condition,  excepting 
the  “  Mercers  ”  and  “  western  reds,”  a  portion  of 
which  were  rotten.  All  were  planted  at  one 
time  in  the  same  locality  and  received  similar 
treatment.  Next  year,  I  intend  to  plant  chiefly 
the  foreign  seed  I  have  this  year  acclimatised. 
For  the  last  two  years,  I  have  succeeded  in 
raising  two  crops  of  “  early  sovereign  ”  potatoes, 
and  about  one  third  of  a  full  crop  of  “  red-top¬ 
ped  ”  turnips  from  the  same  piece  of  ground,  in 
one  season.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ground  will  permit,  I  plant  the  first 
crop  in  drills,  three  feet  apart.  From  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  June,  according  to  the  forwardness 
of  the  first  planting,  I  put  in  the  second,  thus : 

First  planting.  ***** 
Second  planting.  *  *  *  * 

First  planting.  ***** 
Second  planting.  *  *  *  * 

First  planting.  *  *  *  *  * 

About  two  weeks  elapsed  before  they  appear 
above  ground,  and  about  a  fortnight  before  they 
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attain  any  important  size,  which  brings  us  into 
the  early  part  of  July,  at  which  time,  the  first 
crop  is  ready  to  be  taken  off,  leaving  the  entire 
space  for  the  second  to  grow  in.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  August,  we  find  between  the  rows 
of  potatoes,  which  are  planted  six  inches  wider 
than  usual,  sufficient  room  to  drill  in  turnip 
seed,  which,  before  requiring  more  room,  the 
second  crop  of  potatoes  is  at  maturity,  and 
wntm  va. c,  •  the  entire  space 

for  the  turnips.  By  this  manner  or  prairtir*^ 

about  four  weeks  are  saved,  to  which,  for  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  I  am  indebted. 

— - - - 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AG-RICULTURE  IN  MISSOURI. 

Twelve  months  ago,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  were  exceeding  half  a  dozen  agricultural 
journals  taken  in  the  county  in  which  I  live. 
Now,  the  subscriptions  to  the  Agriculturist, 
alone,  in  this  county,  amount  to  about  sixty,  a 
large  majority  of  that  number,  too,  having  been 
sent  to  the  publisher  since  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  they  are  still  presenting  themselves 
more  freely  than  they  have  done  at  any  time 
heretofore.  It  is  beginning  to  be  taken,  too,  in 
the  upper,  (river,)  counties  of  the  state,  as 
also  south  of  here. 

A  subsoil  plow  had  never  been  seen  here 
before  the  arrival  of  those  which  you  sent  last 
fall  to  Mr.  Hayden  and  myself.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer,  who  has  seen  their  work  is  much 
pleased  with  them,  and  I  am  encouraged  to 
hope  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  would  most  surely  result 
from  their  use.  Thanks  to  your  labors,  and 
thanks,  too,  to  the  labors  of  your  enlightened 
correspondents.  You  are  all  entitled  to  the 
country’s  gratitude.  At  any  rate,  you  have 
mine.  It  will  ever  be  so.  The  circulation  of 
well-conducted  agricultural  journals  will  bring 
to  the  knowledge  of  farmers  new  and  improv¬ 
ed  implements  and  modes  of  husbandry,  which, 
if  adopted,  will  always  better  their  condition, 
contribute  to  their  thrift,  and  enhance  their 
comfort. 

I  have  been  at  much  expense  for  plows,  and 
yet  I  can  seldom  get  a  good  one.  I  do  believe, 
that  if  your  eagle  plows  could  be  fairly  intro¬ 
duced  here,  a  great,  yes,  the  greater  number  of 
plows  with  which  we  have  heretofore  broken 
up  our  lands,  would  be  laid  aside  as  nuisances. 
I  will  mention  one  other  improvement  which 
the  farmers  on  the  prairies  need — a  clod 
crusher.  It  is  the  most  expeditious  and  efficient 
pulveriser  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  also  cheap 
and  simple.  Still  more  do  farmers  on  stiff  clays 


need  it.  I  speak  advisedly,  because  I  have  one 
and  have  used  it. 

I  cannot  close  without  congratulating  you, 
my  state,  and  more  especially  my  country,  that 
the  plows  now  ordered  will  come  into  the  hands 
of  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  discernment, 
and  gentlemen,  too,  whose  representations  will 
be  implicitly  relied  on  wherever  they  may  be 
made.  Urbane  B.  Oglesby. 

Boonville ,  Mo.,  Jan.,  *1851. 

■n/r  A  T>T1TTR 

The  root  of  madder,  ( Rubia  tinczonu ,;  10 
for  several  dyes,  but  principally  for  the  rich 
Turkey  red ;  and  it  has  been  recently  an  object 
of  attention  in  the  United  States.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  this,  with  numerous  other  articles 
consequent  upon  the  extended  growth  of  our 
manufactures,  shows  the  intimate  and  mutually 
beneficial  effects  of  associating  the  two  leading 
industral  occupations  of  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
factures.  The  principal  cause  which  has  pre- 


Madder. — Fig.  15. 

vented  its  cultivation  among  us,  thus  far,  has 
been  the  long  time  required  for  maturing  a 
crop.  Another  drawback  in  its  culture,  in  this 
country,  is  the  want  of  suitable  mills  for  break¬ 
ing  and  grinding  the  roots.  This  may  be  done 
immediately  after  the  madder  is  dried  ;  or  it 
will  gather  dampness,  so  as  to  prevent  its  grind¬ 
ing  freely.  Any  common  gristmill  can  grind 
madder  properly ;  and  when  ground  it  is  fit  for 
use,  and  may  be  packed  in  barrels,  like  flour, 
for  market. 

Mr.  Swift,  of  Ohio,  has  raised  2,000  barrels 
per  acre  in  one  crop  of  four  years’  growth,  at  a 
net  profit,  including  all  charges  of  rent,  labor, 
&c.,  of  $200  per  acre.  The  roots  of  madder 
are  also  a  good  food  for  cattle,  but  the  expense 
and  delay  of  producing  it  will  preclude  its  use 
for  that  purpose  in  this  country. 

For  the  culture  of  this  important  plant,  see 
Allen’s  American  Farm  Book,  pp.  226,  230. 


WHAT  MIND  WILL  DO  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
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WHAT  MIND  WILL  DO  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

For  twenty  years,  John  Delafield,  Esq.,  now 
of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  recently  elected 
President  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  was  a  leading  and  successful  hanker 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  one  of 
its  largest  institutions.  Seven  o,r  eight  years 
since,  he  retired  to  the  banks  of  Seneca  Lake, 
where  he  had  purchased  a  fine  farm,  and  com¬ 
menced,  without  early  experience  or  knowledge 
in  agriculture,  the  profession  of  a  farmer.  Car¬ 
rying  into  his  new  vocation  the  same  energy 
of  action  and  thought,  which  had  distinguished 
his  career  through  his  active  business  life,  he 
soon  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  for  the 
*  successful  cultivation  of  his  farm ;  and  by  his 
good  sense  and  enterprise,  soon  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  farmers  of  Seneca,  who  elected 
him  president  of  their  county  society,  in  which 
position  he  effected  more  for  the  progress  of 
cultivation  among  them  than  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  had  ever  done  in  that  county. 

Within  the  last  year,  Mr.  Delafield  made  an 
agricultural  survey  of  the  county  of  Seneca, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state  society,  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  complete  in  its  details  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  survey  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  report  accompanying  the  survey  has  re¬ 
ceived  full  approbation  of  the  society,  and  is  to 
be  published  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  its 
transactions.  The  document  is  replete  with 
every  kind  of  information  in  regard  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  county,  its  various  statistics, 
population,  pursuits,  &c. 

The  labor  of  making  this  survey  occupied 
Mr.  Delafield  eight  months  of  the  year  past, 
and  in  his  bill  of  expenses,  rendered  the  society, 
which  was  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  he  left 
it  with  a  committe  of  that  body  to  fix  the  wages 
which  he  should  have  for  his  personal  services, 
stating,  that,  while  absent  from  home,  he  had 
hired  one  extra  man  to  oversee  his  farm  work, 
but  generously  adding  that  as  this  might  be¬ 
come  a  precedent  for  the  government  of  the 
society  in  its  future  county  surveys,  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  fix  a  moderate  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  services.  The  committee  did  fix 
the  rate,  and  allowed  Mr.  Delafield,  (who  in  past 
years,  at  the  hands  of  his  board  of  directors  in 
Wall  street,  received  his  $5,000  per  annum,) 
$14  a  month  for  his  labor,  and  $6  for  his 
board,  besides  a  proportionably  compensatory 
amount  for  the  use  of  his  horse  and  carriage 
while  making  the  survey.  This  he  declared 
was  perfectly  satisfactory;  and  that  he  felt 
prouder  of  the  compensation  for  that  labor,  than 


any  which  he  had  ever  performed,  and  as  being 
the  most  truly  useful  work  of  his  life  ! 

In  this  simple  transaction,  is  an  example  as 
worthy  of  record  as  any  transmitted  to  us  in 
Roman  history.  Mr.  Delafield  is  now  the  honor¬ 
ed  head  of  our  state  society,  under  whose 
direction  we  have  every  confidence  that  it  will 
achieve  new  laurels,  and  add  to  its  already 
world- wide  reputation  for  usefulness  and  honor. 

New  York ,  January ,  1851.  L. 


PROTECTION  OF  SHEEP  AGAINST  DOGS. 

The  destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs  has  for  a 
long  time  proved  a  serious  evil  in  several  of  our 
neighboring  counties.  We  know  that  many 
farmers  have  been  obliged  entirely  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  raising  of  sheep,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  insecurity  from  dogs  being  allowed  to 
roam  at  large  in  their  neighborhood.  There 
are  no  animals  more  profitable  to  the  farmer 
than  sheep,  and  it  is  an  abridgment  of  his  rights 
and  an  injury  to  the  public  that  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  sheep  must  give  way  to  that  of  dogs. 
The  dog  is  useful  in  his  place,  but  that  place  is 
his  master’s  own  premises  ;  elsewhere,  he  is  a 
nuisance,  and  when  he  becomes  dangerous,  it 
is  time  that  the  law  should  interfere. 

The  present  law  is  incommensurate  for  the 
protection  of  the  farmer  in  his  sheep.  The  tax 
upon  dogs  is  entirely  inadequate  to  produce 
anything  like  a  sufficient  fund  to  respond  for 
the  damages  done  by  them  to  sheep,  and  the 
county  is  not  interested  in  its  collection  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  responsibility  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  fund.  In  many  towns,  there  are 
persons  who  own  several  dogs  who  could  not 
pay  for  one  sheep. 

The  following  petition  to  the  legislature  has 
been  prepared,  and  copies  will  be  left  at  our 
office  for  circulation  and  signature. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York : 

The  petition  of  the  subscribers  represents : 
That  they  are  farmers  and  desirous  of  contin¬ 
uing  the  breeding  of  sheep,  which  they  deem  as 
profitable  stock  as  any  they  can  have  upon 
their  farms.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  sheep  by  dogs.  These  two  species  of 
animals  cannot  exist  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
if  the  dogs  are  allowed  to  roam  at  large.  It  is 
not  only  the  cruel  slaughter  of  the  sheep  which 
occasions  loss  to  your  petitioners,  but  flocks, 
which  have  once  been  attacked  by  the  dogs, 
are  rendered  unmanageable  and  comparatively 
valueless.  As  dogs  are  more  or  less  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  sheep,  and  if  some  are  not  of  them- 
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selves  inclined  to  commence  the  attack,  they 
are  liable  to  be  led  off  by  mischievous  associ¬ 
ates,  so  that  the  question  must  be  determined, 
which  of  these  animals  are  the  most  valuable 
to  the  public.  The  comparison  cannot  be 
made  upon  any  individual  estimate;  for  one  dog 
will,  in  a  short  time,  maim  and  destroy  a  score 
of  sheep.  Your  petitioners  do  not  propose  to 
make  the  same  war  upon  dogs,  that  the  dogs  do 
upon  the  sheep;  but  they  desire  that,  by  the 
most  stringent  enactments,  the  dogs  may  be 
kept  always  at  home,  or  under  the  immediate 
control  of  their  masters.  They  do,  therefore,  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  that  a  law  may  be  passed  charg¬ 
ing  upon  the  several  counties  within  the  state, 
all  losses  that  may  arise  within  the  same,  from 
the  injury  or  destruction,  of  sheep  by  dogs, 
without  restriction  as  to  the  funds  that  may  be 
in  the  treasury  from  the  dog  tax,  and  giving  to 
the  several  boards  of  supervisors,  throughout 
the  state,  the  most  ample  powers  to  make  such 
laws  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  keeping 
of  dogs,  and  the  tax  to  be  paid  for  them  as  will 
protect  the  county  from  loss ;  and  especially 
providing  that  the  owner  of  every  dog,  found  at 
large,  in  the  public  highway,  or  upon  any  prem¬ 
ises  other  than  that  belonging  to  his  owner,  un¬ 
less  under  the  immediate  control  of  his  owner, 
or  some  one  of  his  family  or  servants,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for  every  offence; 
and  that  any  person  shall  have  full  right  to  kill 
any  such  dogs,  found  at  large,  within  the  town 
in  which  he  may  reside.  Your  petitioners  pre¬ 
sent  herewith  the  draft  of  a  law  to  which  they 
respectfully  ask  the  consideration  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 


HORSE  SHOEING. 

The  following  exceedingly  sensible  remarks 
are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Miles,  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Queen  of  England’s  Life  Guards, 
and  author  of  several  valuable  veterinary  works. 
We  commend  them  most  particularly  to  the 
notice  of  every  person  who  has  that  valuable, 
and  almost  indispensable  animal,  the  horse,  in 
his  charge.  That  class  of  persons  very  justly 
characterised  by  Surgeon  Miles,  as  ‘-asinine 
smiths,”  are  invited  to  give  their  attention. 

The  shoes  of  the  horse  should  be  of  equal 
thickness  throughout,  with  a  flat  ground  sur¬ 
face,  as  those  with  high  heels,  which  asinine 
smiths  make  in  imitation  of  their  own,  are  dan¬ 
gerously  absurd.  The  toe,  which  ought  to  be 
raised,  is  thus  lowered,  and  nature’s  plan  rever¬ 
sed,  which  elevates  the  point  in  order  to  avoid 
obstructions.  The  web  should  be  wide,  and  of 


the  same  width  throughout,  instead  of  being 
pinched  in,  because  the  Vulcan  operator  likes 
to  see  the  shoe  well  set  off  at  the  heels.  This 
is  both  un philosophical  and  detrimental ;  it  de¬ 
ceives  the  eye  of  man,  and  injures  the  foot  of 
the  horse.  The  outer  edge  of  the  foot  rests  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe,  and  the  remaining 
width  of  the  web  projects  beyond  the  hoof ;  so 
that  the  master  who  thinks  his  horse  has  a  good 
open  foot,  only  has  to  be  proud  of  a  bad  open 
shoe,  which  both  conceals  deformities  under¬ 
neath,  and  invites  with  open  arms  a  bad  road 
to  come  and  do  its  worst.  The  heels  are  made 
bare  just  where  the  navicular  joint  is  most  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  if  that  be  inflamed,  what  must  the 
agony  be  when  the  unprotected  foot  treads  on  a 
sharp  flint  ?  The  horse  falls  suddenly  lame,  or 
drops  as  if  he  had  been  shot — phrases  in  much 
too  common  use  to  require  explanation ;  and 
small  is  the  pity  which  the  suffering  animal 
meets  with  from  man,  who,  having  first  de¬ 
stroyed  the  use  of  his  victim’s  feet,  abuses  him 
because  he  cannot  go;  and  imputes  “groggi¬ 
ness”  to  him  as  a  crime,  as  if  he  were  in  liquor 
like  a  groom,  and  not  in  agony. 


BEST  TIME  FOR  CUTTING  HICKORY  TIMBER. 

Permit  me  to  mention  a  fact  in  relation  to 
cutting  hickory  timber  for  farm  or  other  uses. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  was  told  by  a  very 
old  man,  (who  is  famous  for  his  forks,  rakes, 
&c.,  made  of  hickory,)  that  if  I  would  cut  the 
wood  upon  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  after  the 
new  moon,  in  August,  that  he  would  warrant  it 
not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  worm  nor  borers. 
The  result  for  several  years  has  verified  the 
old  man’s  prediction,  whilst  that  cut  through  the 
winter  and  at  all  other  times  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and*  not  barked,  (as  a  trial,)  has  been  eat¬ 
en  throughout.  Not  being  a  lunarian,  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  account  for  its  preservation  to  the  old 
man,  by  stating  that  the  hickory,  at  that  partic¬ 
ular  time,  was  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  there¬ 
fore  incapable  of  depositing  the  egg,  &c. ;  but 
this  he  looks  upon  as  rank  heresy, 

A  Virginia  Farmer, 

Winchester,  Va.,  Jan.,  1851, 

Writers  for  the  Agriculturist,  are  request¬ 
ed  to  make  their  communications  brief  and  ex¬ 
plicit.  Goethe  says:  “The  design  of  language 
is  to  give  expression  to  thought ;  that  style  of 
writing,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  best 
which  most  rapidly,  clearly,  and  perfectly  con¬ 
veys  to  the  reader’s  mind  what  the  writer  in¬ 
tended  he  should  understand. 
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Casks’  department. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago,  Betty  Winal,  then 
residing  at  Tarlton,  bottled  a  quantity  of  white 
currants  in  their  green  state,  being  then  in  the 
33d  year  of  her  age.  Having  kept  them  some  time 
in  a  state  of  preservation,  William, (her  husband,) 
and  she  agreed  that  they  should  be  kept  while 
they  both  lived,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
into  pies  at  the  funeral  of  the  one  who  should 
die  first.  The  wife  departed  this  life  on  the  2d 
of  this  month,  and  was  interred  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Preston,  on  the  5th — the  family  having 
removed  to  Dawson  street,  Preston.  Their  mu¬ 
tual  pledge  was  fulfilled,  and  the  pies  made  of 
these  currants  were  served  out,  after  returning 
from  church,  every  attendant  taking  a  slice. 
Though  the  currants  had  kept  twenty-nine 
years,  they  were  as  fresh  as  if  just  taken  from 
the  trees.  Any  other  fruit  may  be  preserved  in 
the  same  way  by  expelling  the  air  and  sealing 

over  the  cork  air-tight. — Exchange  Paper. 

- - 

Rye  Flour,  when  made  into  good  light  bread 
and  allowed  a  day  or  two  to  ripen,  is  very 
nutritious  and  wholesome.  Rye  flour  more 
nearly  resembles  wheaten  flour  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  than  any  other;  it  has,  however,  more  of 
certain  gummy  and  sugary  substances,  which 
make  it  tenacious,  and  also  impart  a  sweetish 
taste.  All  grains  and  roots  which  have  much 
starch  in  them  undergo  a  great  change  in  their 
chemical  composition  by  baking — flour  becomes 
more  nutritious,  and  more  easily  digestible,  be¬ 
cause  more  soluble.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
flour;  that  is,  the  starch,  gluten,  and  sugar  of 
potatoes,  when  baked,  or  what  is  still  better, 
when  roasted  in  the  hot  embers  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  farm-house  fire. 


Dress  of  English  Women. — The  women  of 
England  understand  better  what  is  due  to  pro¬ 
priety  in  this  respect.  They  may,  and  do  dress 
gorgeously  in  their  assemblies,  in  their  private 
parties  of  fashionable  resort ;  but  in  the  street,, 
they  are  marked  with  great  plainness  of  dress. 
Sober  and  delicate  colors,  absence  of  chains 
and  diamonds,  the  close-fitting  hat,  neat  man¬ 
tle,  and  thick  shoe,  attest  their  thorough 
good  sense  in  the  matter.  We  wish  American 
ladies  would  copy  them  in  this  thing,  instead  of 
aping  the  follies  of  the  frivolous* Parisians. 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  a  cultivated 
intellect  shall  preponderate  over  dry  goods?  or 
a  correct  and  delicate  perception  of  real  comfort 
and  beauty,  over  the  absurd  and  continually- 
varying  fashions  of  the  day? — Exchange. 


Brown  Bread  vs.  White. — The  reason  why 
brown  bread  is  considered  more  healthy  and 
more  nutritious  than  when  made  of  superfine 
flour,  is,  because  the  outer  portion  of  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  wheat  contains  the  greatest  proportion 
of  oil  and  gluten ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
bran  possesses  such  fattening  qualities.  The 
best  fine  flour  contains  about  seventy  pounds 
of  starch  to  each  hundred.  The  residue  of  one 
hundred  pounds  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
of  guten,  six  to  eight  pounds  of  sugar  and  gum, 
and  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  of  water,  and  a  little 
oil. 


Hasits  of  Jenny  Lind. — She  is  remarkably 
temperate  in  all  things,  carefully  avoiding 
stimulants  of  every  description.  She  is  an  early 
riser,  bathes  every  morning  regularly,  winter 
and  summer ;  and  exercises  much  in  the  open  air. 
She  always  dresses  with  a  view  to  comfort 
rather  than  show,  religiously  avoiding  tight 
lacing.  She  partakes  freely  of  the  plainest 
food,  using  much  fruit.  She  attributes  her  uni¬ 
form  good  health  to  her  temperate  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  she  seldom  having  occasion  to  consult  a 
physician. 

- - 

Gigote,  is  the  name  of  a  Mexican  preparation 
of  beef,  very  useful  to  travellers  in  the  desert. 
It  is  made  by  drying  the  jerked  meat  until  it 
can  be  finely  pulverised,  to  which  is  added,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  a  quantity  of  powdered 
pepper  pods,  and  is  then  packed  in  bags  for 
the  journey.  It  makes  a  very  good  soup  or 
savory  stew,  particularly  with  a  little  addition 
of  wild  game.  A  slice  of  salt  pork  gives  it  a 
very  palatable  relish. 

To  Make  Fine  Hand  or  Shaving  Soap. — Cut 
up  fine,  a  bar  of  good  white  soap,  and  moisten 
it  into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil,  and  scent  it  with 
rose,  lemon,  musk,  or  any  other  sweet-smelling 
savor  you  like. 


Bed  Bugs. — There  is  a  long  article  in  the 
Valley  Farmer  by  which  it  is  established  be¬ 
yond  question  that  sweet  oil  occasionally  rub¬ 
bed  over  bedsteads,  chair  boards,  &c.,  will 
effectually  prevent  the  appearance  of  bed  bugs. 
We  think  it  unnecessary  to  publish  the  evidence 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  cheap  and  agreeable  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  nuisance  in  question.  The  read¬ 
er  will  take  our  word  that  it  is  conclusive. — Ex. 


Worthless  Furniture. — A  lazy  woman  is 
the  most  worthless  and  troublesome  piece  of 
household  furniture  a  man  can  have. 
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.foreign  ^tgricullnral  ]$ms. 

Br  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Canada,  we  are  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  our  foreignjournalstothe  18  th  of  January.  The 
only  matter  of  interest  in  the  markets,  is,  that  cotton 
has  fallen  \d.  per  lb. 

March  of  Intellect, — In  -the  15th  century,  a  cock 
was  burnt  alive  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Basle,  in 
Switzerland,  for  having  laid  an  egg,  the  said  chanticleer 
having  been  convicted  of  sorcery.  Read  in  the  London 
papers  the  recent  letter  of  Miss  Martineau,  on  Mes¬ 
merism,  and  the  cure  of  her  sick  cow,  thereby,  and 
you  will  admit  that  we  must  not  laugh  at  the  medieval 
superstitions. 

Roots  in  Drain  Pipes. — I  once  found  in  a  drain,  4-£- 
feet  deep,  a  mass  of  roots  which  had  completely  choked 
the  inch -and-a- half  pipe,  though  laid  but  18  months. 
These  roots  were  from  a  mangold- wurtzel  crop  just  re¬ 
moved  off  the  land. — Agricultural  Gazette. 

Quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  Borne  by  Plants. — Plants 
will  bear  five  per  cent,  of  this  air,  in  addition  to  what 
is  natural  to  them  ;  but  they  then  require  exposure  to 
very  strong  light.  Probably  one  or  two  per  cent,  is  as 
much  as  it  would  be  safe  to  use. 

How  to  Make  Cows  Calve  in  the  Day  Time.. — Every 
one  has  felt  the  inconvenience  of  having  his  cows  calve 
during  the  night.  In  all  seasons,  but  especially  in 
winter,  this  is  exceedingly  annoying,  and  not  only  de¬ 
mands  continual  useless  watching,  on  the  part  of  the 
cow  keeper,  but  also  often,  indirectly,  causes  the  death 
of  the  calf  and  its  mother.  How  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  a  person  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utrecht,  that 
a  cow  with  calf,  milked  for  the  last  time  at  night  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  morning,  calves  in  the  day  and  not  at 
night.  Out  of  30  co\vs  on  which  the  experiment  was 
tried,  only  8  or  4  are  mentioned  by  M.  Numon,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Agriculture  at  Utrecht,  as  being  exceptions. 
As  confirming  the  above  statement,  we  may  mention 
the  fact,  that  a  large  farmer  in  the  Campine  has  also 
tried  the  same  plan  with  success. — Flore  des  Serres. 

Animals  by  Nature  Wild. — Speaking  of  the  leveret, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  animal  being  ferae  na¬ 
turae,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  tame,  permanently, 
of  all  creatures.  The  late  Sir  John  Sebright  called  on 
me  some  years  ago,  to  see  my  collection  of  robins,  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much ;  and  during  a  lengthened 
conversation  of  great  interest  to  both  of  us,  he  put  me 
in  possession  of  many  singular  facts  with  respect  to 
animals  “  by  nature  wild.”  To  mention  only  two :  Sir 
John  told  me  he  had  procured  some  eggs  of  the  wild 
duck,  and  placed  them  under  a  domestic  hen.  They 
were  hatched  in  due  course,  fed,  and  brought  up  with 
the  other  chickens,  ducks,  &c.,  in  the  poultry  yard. 
Still,  they  gave  early  signs  of  the  wildness  of  their  na¬ 
ture.  They  were  pinioned,  and  thus  made  appa¬ 
rently  tame ;  but  when  the  wing  feathers  reappeared, 
the  birds  one  day,  on  a  slight  alarm,  took  flight,  and 
disappeared  altogether. 

The  second  instance  of  natural  wildness  being  in¬ 


domitable,  presented  itself  in  the  case  of  some  half 
dozen  wild  rabbits,  taken  from  the  nest  soon  after  they 
were  kindled.  Sir  John  lavished  on  them  much  of  his 
attention  ;  tried  every  means  to  tame  them ;  all  in  vain 
The  animals  gave  early  evidence  of  the  instinct  of  their 
nature,  and  were  ultimately  let  loose  to  run  riot  in  a 
warren. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Preservation  of  Timber. — The  Hospitium,  at  York, 
consists  principally  of  oak  timber,  which  has  never 
been  painted.  It  is  many  centuries  old,  and  is  sound 
to  this  day. 

The  oak  timber  employed  in  old  churches  for  pews, 
and  found  in  old  ruined  castles,  where  it  was  used  for 
beams,  as  for  example  at  Stone  House,  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  and  in  our  most  ancient  buildings  for  roofs,  has 
never  been  painted ;  all  these  are  many  centuries  old, 
and  yet  they  are  sound  in  most  cases. 

The  wooden  fence,  of  rent  oak,  fixed  about  27  years 
since  round  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
was  never  painted.  The  pales  are  as  sound  as  ever. 
The  only  decay  is  in  the  posts,  where  they  go  into  the 
earth ;  and  there  the  sap  wood  is  rotten,  as  usual. 

About  28  years  since,  a  slight  fence  was  put  up  near 
where  we  are  writing;  it  was  cut  out  of  Lombardy 
poplar,  just  felled,  and  was  immediately  fixed.  After 
being  erected,  it  was  coated  well  with  boiling  coal  tar, 
which  sunk  deeply  into  the  soft  wood.  That  fence  was 
sound  for  full  20  years,  and  exists  now,  though  in  a 
decayed  condition. 

Question  1.  Would  it  have  stood  at  all  without  tar  ? 

Question  2.  Would  it  have  stood  longer  had  it  been 
seasoned  before  being  tarred  ? — Agricultural  Gazette. 

How  to  Saturate  Peat  Charcoal  with  Ammonia. — A 
friend  of  mine  has  a  quantity  of  it.  How  shall  he  treat 
it  so  as  to  get  it  saturated  with  ammonia  ?  At  present 
he  has  some  flour  barrels,  with  a  few  gimlet  holes  in 
the  bottom,  three  parts  filled  with  charcoal,  into  which 
are  poured  the  urine  of  the  feeding  cattle.-  The  liquid 
after  standing  for  some  time  in  the  cask,  is  drained  off, 
and  a  fresh  quantity  poured  on.  After  how  long  a 
time,  or  how  many  saturations  of  urine  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prepare  the  charcoal  ?  Is  this  the  best  or 
proper  method?  Can  the  charcoal  be  used  for  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass  or  wheat,  or  is  it  the  best  for  turnips  ? 
I  suppose  it  must  be  kept  from  wet.  The  charcoal 
has  been  prepared,  and  most  satisfactorily  and  cheaply, 
in  a  kiln,  or  furnace  rather,  used  for  making  small  coal 
into  coke ;  it  was  burnt  for  48  hours,  and  the  peat  lost 
two  thirds  of  its  weight,  but  not  very  much  of  its  bulk. 
Should  this  same  charcoal  turn  out  half  so  valuable  as 
Mr.  Jasper  Rogers  would  have  people  suppose,  the 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  this  district  will  be  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  any  quantity,  at  less  than  Is. 
6cZ.  per  cwt.  [The  charcoal  may  be  used  so  long  as 
the  liquid  coming  through  it  seems  purified  by  the 
filtration;  and  that  can  be  ascertained  by  sight  and 
smell ;  or  by  adding  acid,  which  will  make  old  liquor 
effervesce  if  it  be  not  well  filtered.  Charcoal  thus 
treated  will  be  a  capital  top-dressing  for  grain 
crops.] — Ibid. 
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O.  B.  Scott,  of  Pierrepont  Manor,  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.,  is  travelling  agent  for  the  Agriculturist. 

£  Solon  Robinson  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  Missouri. — Mr.  R.  is  under  many  obligations 
for  the  good  wishes  repeatedly  expressed  by  his  kind- 
hearted  friends  in  the  above  states,  and  at  the  same 
time  assures  them,  it  is  his  intention  to  visit  them  one 
by  one,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  He  has 
several  times  already  passed  through  parts  of  these 
states,  and  remembers  with  gratitude  the  generous, 
warm-hearted  hospitality  that  greeted  him  during  his 
short  stay  there ;  and  he  also  well  recollects  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the 
country,  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  people, 
and  the  many  excellent  examples  he  found  there  of  a 
high  and  enlightened  culture  of  extensive  farms  and 
plantations.  Kentucky  is  probably  the  finest  stock- 
raising  country  in  the  United  States,  although  parts  of 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  are  be¬ 
coming  strong  competitors  with  her  in  this  department. 
But  there  is  room  and  a  good  market  for  all.  May  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  kindness,  and  mutual  assistance 
pervade  in  every  American  bosom. 

Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi. — We  are  pleased 
to  learn  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  of  southern  agriculture,  that,  partly 
from  the  urgency  of  his  friends,  and  partially  from  his 
own  thirst  for  agricultural  knowledge,  he  is  shortly  to 
make  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  We  shall  hope 
for  considerable  information  on  the  various  topics  of 
agricultural  interest  from  his  shrewd  observation  while 
•abroad. 

Missouri  Wine. — Herman,  in  Gasconade  county,  is 
the  chief  wine-growing  district  in  Missouri.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  luxuriant  vineyards,  from  which  there  will 
be  produced  this  year,  from  30,000  to  40,000  gallons 
of  wine.  The  day  may  come  when  Missouri  will  be  as 
distinguished  for  her  grapes  and  wines,  as  hemp,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  other  heavier  products. 

Manufacture  of  Castor  Oil  in  South  Carolina. — 
We  noticed  a  shipment  of  tliip  article  last  fall,  from 
,  Charleston.  It  was  manufactured  from  seed  grown  in 
that  vicinity,  by  Mr.  C.  Alts.  The  product  per  acre 
averaged  30  bushels. 

The  Tobacco  Business. — There  are  in  operation  at 
present  time  in  Richmond,  Va.,  43  tobacco  factories,  in 
which  are  employed  over  2,300  hands,  and  which  pro¬ 
duce  in  manufactured  tobacco  14,500,000  lbs.  annually. 

Snow  Balls  in  Horses  Feet. — -It  is  stated  that  soft 
soap,  well  rubbed  into  the  bottom  of  the  hoofs,  when 
clean,  and  before  the  horses  leave  the  stable,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  collection  of  balls  of  snow: — Exchange. 

Louisiana  Sugar  Culture. — A  new  variety  of  cane, 
called  the  crystalline,  has  been  introduced  from  Cuba, 
that  appears  to  possess  some  better  qualities  to  resist 
frost  than  the  Bourbon  or  “  red  ribbon,”  which  are  the 
two  kinds  most  preferred,  though  three  others — the 


“  green  ribbon,”  Otaheite  and  Creole  cane  are  cultivated 
The  new  kind  is  represented  as  a  large  cane,  with  a 
tough  rind,  large  firm  eyes,  juicy,  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
lific — excellent  qualities.  The  product  of  sugar  last 
year  has  been  very  fair  and  the  cultivation  increasing. 

The  Properties  of  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. — The 
fact  that  starch  could  be  profitably  extracted  from  this 
great  product  of  America,  is  a  comparatively  recent 
discovery.  Yet,  it  is  found  to  contain  almost  as  great 
a  proportion  as  wheat.  The  per-centage  of  starch  in 
the  best  varieties  of  corn,  is  about  60  per  cent. ;  nitro¬ 
genous  substances,  some  15,  with  a  good  portion  of 
sugar  and  10  per  cent,  of  oil  and  gum.  No  wonder 
it  has  such  fattening' properties,  as  all  practical  men 
are  well  aware  of  its  great  superiority  over  every  other 
kind  cf  grain  for  that  purpose. 

The  amount  of  starch  in  sweet  corn  is  very  small, 
not  over  18  or  20  per  cent.;  but  the  per-centage  of 
sugar  is  very  great.  The  nitrogenous  matter  about  20, 
gum  14,  and  oil,  11  per  cent.  If  it  could  be  made  to 
yield  as  much  per  acre  as  the  more  hardy  kind,  it 
would  be  the  most  profitable,  because  the  most  nour¬ 
ishing  of  all  the  varieties. 

The  Half  Century  ;  or  a  history  of  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  and  events  that  have  transpired, 
chiefly  in  the  United  States,  between  1800  and  1850, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.  By 
Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.  Boston :  Tappan  &  Whittemore. 
The  half  century  that  is  now  just  completed,  has 
been,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  remarkable  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  progress  of  liberty,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  religion  has  been  very  great.  Intellectual 
and  moral  culture  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  impulse.  The  author  has  performed  a 
good  service  to  the  country,  in  presenting  this  con¬ 
densed  view  of  those  great  events  and  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  social  condition.  The  volume 
will  prove  highly  useful.  It  contains  444  pages,  and  is 
sold  for  $1.25. 

The  Great  Metropolis  ;  or  New  York  Almanac  for 
1851.  Price,  25  cents.  New  York;  H.  Wilson. 

A  Winter  in  Mederia  and  a  Summer  in  Spain  and 
Florence.  12mo.,  pp.  380.  Price  $1.  Wm.  Hol- 
dredge.  The  book  might  with  propriety  be  called  the 
panorama  of  Madeira  ;  for  it  gives  the  reader  as  correct, 
an  idea  of  the  places  visited,  and  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people  as  if  painted  on  canvass,  or  he  were 
present  and  saw  them.  The  author’s  son  has  shown 
himself  equally  skillful  in  the  beautiful  sketches  of  the 
house  of  Columbus,  Funchal,  Galileo’s  Tower,  &c. 

The  Night  Side  of  Nature  ;  or  Ghosts  and  Ghost 
seers.  By  Catherine  Crowe.  In  one  volume,  12mo.. 
pp.  450.  Price,  $1.25.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 
The  object  of  this  book  seems  to  be  to  suggest  in¬ 
quiry  and  stimulate  observation  in  order  that  we  may 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  discover  something  regarding 
our  physical  nature,  as  it  exists  here  in  the  flesh; 
and  as  it  exists  hereafter,  out  of  it.  We  see  the 
book  has  already  passed  through  several  editions 
within  a  few  months. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKET - ADVERTISEMENTS. 


liiemeu)  of  %  Market. 

PRICES  CURRENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  13,  1851. 


yard. 
'  lb. 


bbl. 


ASHES,  Pot, . ^  100  lbs. 

Pearl, . .  “  do. 

BALE  HOPE, .  “  *• 

BARK,  Quercitron, .  “  ton. 

BEANS,  White, .  “  bushel. 

BEESWAX,  American,  Yellow,  “  lb. 

BOLT  ROPE, .  “  “ 

BONES,  Ground, .  “  bushel. 

BRISTLES,  American, .  “  lb. 

BUTTER,  Table, .  “  “ 

Shipping .  “  “ 

CANDLES,  Mould,  Tallow, .  “  “ 

Sperm, .  “  “ 

Stearine, .  “  “ 

CHEESE, .  “  ‘‘ 

COAL,  Anthracite, .  2,000  lbs. 

CORDAGE,  American, .  “  ft- 

COTTON, .  “ 

COTTON  BAGGING,  Am.  hemp,  “ 

FEATHERS, .  “ 

FLAX,  American, .  “ 

FLOUR,  Sour, .  “ 

Ordinary, .  “  “ 

Fancy, .  “  “ 

Buckwheat, .  “  “ 

Rye, .  “  “ 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Western, .  “  bushel. 

“  Red  and  Mixed,  “  “ 

Rye, .  “  “ 

Corn,  Northern, .  “  “ 

“  Southern, .  “  “ 

Barley, .  “  “ 

Oats, .  “  “ 

GUANO,  Peruvian, .  2,000  lbs. 

Patagonian, .  “  do. 

HAY,  in  Bales, .  “  100  lbs. 

HEMP,  Russia,  Clean, .  “  ton. 

American,  Water-rottecl,  “ 

“  Dew-rotted, . .  “  “ 

HIDES,  Southern,  Dry, .  “  “ 

HOPS, .  “  ft- 

HORNS, .  “  100. 

LEAD,  Pig, .  “  100  lbs. 

Pipes  for  Pumps,  &c.: 


LARD, .  1 

“  lb. 
t  ubl. 

MOLASSES,  New-Orleans, . 

“  gallon. 

MUSTARD,  American, .  1 

“  lb. 

NAVAL  STORES— Tar, .  1 

“  bbl. 

Pitch, .  1 

»&  66 

Rosin, .  1 

L6  66 

Turpentine,.  ‘ 

,6  66 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,. 

“  gallon. 

OIL,  Linseed,  American, 

Castor, .  " 

Lard, .  “  “ 

OILCAKE, .  “100  lbs. 

PEAS,  Field, . . .  “bushel. 

Black-eyed, .  “2  “ 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS, .  “  ton. 

Ground,  in  Barrels  of  300  lbs. 

PROVISIONS— Beef,  Mess, . HP  bbl. 

“  Prime,  ....  11  “ 

“  Smoked,  . .  “  lb. 

“  Rounds,  in  Pickle  “ 

Pork,  Mess, . HP  bbl. 

“  Prime, .  “  “ 

Bacon  Sides,  Smoked,  “  “ 

“  in  Pickle, .  “  “ 

Hams,  Smoked, .  “  “ 

“  Pickled, .  “  “ 

Shoulders,  Smoked,.. .  “  “ 

“  Pickled, . . .  “  “ 

RICE, .  “100  lbs. 

Salt, .  “  sack. 

“  Common, .  “  bushel. 

SEEDS — Clover, .  “  lb. 

Timothy, .  “  bushel. 

Flax,  Rough, . 

SODA,  Ash,  (80  per  cent,  soda,) 

Sulphate  Soda,  Ground,. 

SUGAR,  New-Orleans,. . . 

SUMACH,  American, . 

TALLOW, . 

TOBACCO, . “  « 

Eastern,  Seed-leaf, . . .  “ 

Florida  Wrappers,. . .  “  “ 

WHISKEY,  American, . “  gallon. 

WOOLS,  Saxony, .  “  lb. 

Merino, .  “  “ 

Grade  Merino, .  “  “ 

Common, . “  “ 


lb. 


ton. 

lb. 


$5.50  ( 

$5.62 

5.62 

66 

5.69 

9 

66 

11 

33.00 

66 

35.00 

75 

66 

1.50 

20 

66 

26 

10 

66 

11 

45 

66 

55 

25 

66 

65 

15 

66 

25 

9 

66 

15 

10 

66 

13 

25 

66 

50 

25 

66 

30 

5 

66 

10 

6.50 

66 

7.00 

11 

66 

13 

12 

66 

16 

15 

66 

16 

27 

66 

40 

8 

w 

9 

3.62 

66 

4.12 

4.18 

66 

5.00 

5.25 

“ 

6.75 

3.87 

66 

4.00 

1.00 

w 

1.20 

90 

66 

1.10 

75 

66 

80 

69 

66 

74 

68 

66 

72 

95 

66 

1.00 

48 

66 

53 

47.50 

66 

50.00 

— 

66 

40.00 

70 

66 

75 

220.00 

66 

225.00 

160.00 

66 

200.00 

140.00 

66 

175.00 

10 

66 

11* 

6 

66 

35 

2.00 

66 

10.00 

4.95 

66 

5.00 

5 

66 

7 

7 

66 

8* 

3.00 

66 

3.37 

29 

66 

31 

7 

66 

10 

1.75 

66 

2.00 

1.25 

66 

1.75 

1.25 

66 

1.40 

2.44 

66 

2.87 

36 

66 

38 

90 

66 

95 

1.05 

66 

1.15 

65 

66 

75 

1.25 

66 

1.50 

75 

66 

1.50 

1.75 

66 

2.20 

2.00 

66 

2*75 

1.12 

66 

1.25 

8.00 

66 

11.00 

4.00 

66 

6.00 

6 

66 

12 

4 

66 

6 

10.00 

66 

12.50 

6.50 

66 

9.50 

3 

46 

4> 

3 

66 

4 

5 

66 

9 

4 

66 

7 

4 

66 

6 

3 

66 

5 

3.00 

66 

3.56 

1.00 

66 

1.60 

20 

66 

35 

6/6 

66 

9 

2.00 

66 

4.00 

1.80 

66 

1.85 

3 

66 

— 

1 

66 

— 

5 

66 

8 

35.00 

66 

37.00 

7 

66 

8 

4 

66 

15 

15 

66 

20 

15 

66 

60 

25 

66 

26 

50 

66 

60 

40 

66 

50 

30 

66 

40 

20 

30 

Remarks.— Prices  steady,  with  a  downward  tendency  in  flour 
and  cotton. 

The  Weather  still  continues  mild,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cold  days.  We  have  had  scarcely  three  inches  of  snow  fall  thus 
far  during  the  winter. 


To  Correspondents. — Communications  have  been  received 
from  Levi  Bartlett,  Coke,  J.  O.,  E.  Emmons,  A.  G.  Mathews,  B. 
Webster,  W.  B.  W.  Gray,  T.  S.  G.,  Visitor,  F.  A.  Hallock,  Octo- 
genaro,  T.  W.  Harris,  Augustus,  A  Member  of  an  Agricultural 
Society,  Joseph  Togno,  J.  R.  Strale,  H.  N.  W.  and  on  the  Study  of 
Entomology,  no  signature. 


Village  Lectures. — When  we  commenced  the  publication 
of  these  lectures,  we  gave  full  credit  to  the  source  from  whence 
we  took  them,  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  published  in  London, 
England.  We  directed  credit  to  be  given  in  addition  to  this, 
regularly,  in  every  number  of  our  paper ;  but,  much  to  our  regret 
it  was  accidentally  omitted  in  January  and  February. 

Great  Sale  of  Shorthorns. — We  beg  to  call  attention  to 
Mr.  Vail’s  advertisement  of  shorthorn  cattle,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  the  26th  of  June  next.  Mr.  V.  has  a  good  herd  ;  and  as 
all  the  cows  are  in  calf  to  his  Bates  bulls,  or  on  crosses  of  the 
same,  this  adds  much  to  their  value.  Of  the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Bates’  stock,  we  have  often  spoken  in  the  Agriculturist. 

AGrTCTLTURAL  WAREHOUSE  ANSI 

Seed  Store,  Quincy  Hall,  over  the  Market,  Boston. — The 
proprietors  having  recently  enlarged  their  warehouse,  and  in¬ 
creased  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  planters  and  dealers  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
implements,  garden  and  field  seeds,  &c.,  to  their  stock,  compris¬ 
ing  the  largest  and  best  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  offered  at  low  prices. 

Of  plows,  we  have  the  greatest  variety  of  kinds  and  sizes.  Im¬ 
proved  Sod  Plows  for  flat  furrows ;  improved  Scotch  do.  for 
lapped  furrows ;  improved  stubbie  do.,  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  from  6  to  12  inches  in  depth. 
Self-sharpening,  Hill-side,  Subsoil,  Double-mould,  Corn,  Cotton, 
Sugar  and  Rice  Plows.  Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  Smith’s  Patent 
Lever  Gate  and  others.  Seed  Sowers  of  various  sizes  and  prices, 
Patent  Cornshellers,  with  and  Avithout  Separators,  Bachelder’s 
Patent  Corn  Planters,  improved,  Fanning  Mills  of  various  sizes, 
Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Thermometer  Churns,  Rob¬ 
bins’  Patent  Centrifugal  do.,  Cylinder  do.,  Dash  do.,  Corn  and 
Cob  Crushers,  Corn  Planters,  together  with  almost  every  article 
Avanted  on  the  plantation,  farm,  or  garden.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues  sent  gratis  on  application,  post  paid. 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  &  Co., 
m  2t  Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass. 


IaRUIT  TUBES  FOR  SALE.-1 The  subscriber 
’  offers  for  sale  this  spring,  a  fine,  large,  handsome  stock  of 
trees,  among  which  are  30,000  Apple  Trees  from  7  to  12  feet  high, 
at  $12  per  100 ;  a  large  stock  of  fine  Baldwins,  Rhode-Island 
Greenings,  and  NeAvton  Pippins ;  6,000  large  and  well-formed 
Cherry  Trees,  25  cents  each;  a  large  stock  of  Peach,  Plum, 
Pear,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine  Trees,  at  the  loAvest  nursery  prices ; 
3,000  Frost-Gage  Trees,  from  18  to  30  cents  each  ;  10,000  Isa¬ 
bella  Grapo  Vines,  from  two  to  five  years  old,  at  from  6  to  14 
cents  each,  among  which  are  fine  lot  of  transplanted  vines  ;  2,000 
Orange  or  Apple-quince  Bushes  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  at  from  12 
to  15  cents  each. 

Particular  care  paid  in  taking  up  and  packing  trees.  Cata¬ 
logues  sent  to  all  applicants. 

mar  It  CHARLES  DUBOIS,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y. 


FARTHERS9  AND  PLANTERS’  TOOL 
Chests.  We  have  fitted  up  a  number  of  tool  chests  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  use  of  farms  and  plantations,  variously  assorted 
Avith  suitable  tools,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $100. 

Chest  No.  1  contains  a  Hand  Saw,  set  of  Planes,  Hand  Axe,  Nail 
Hammer,  Hatchet,  Drawing  Knife,  Steel  Square,  Trying  do.,  Oil 
Stone,  Compasses,  Chalk  Line,  four  Framing  Chisels,  four  Firmer 
do.,  and  four  Augers.  $20. 

No.  2  contains,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  Back  Saw,  Compass 
SaAV,  and  Carpenter’s  Adz,  $26. 

No.  3  contains,  in  addition,  a  Broad  Axe,-  Mallet,  Spoke  Shave, 
Gauge,  Saw  Set,  Brad  Awls,  and  Nail  Punches,  $31. 

No.  4  contains,  also,  a  brace  of  Bits,  Bevel,  Rabbet  Planes,  Pan- 
nel  Gauge,  four  Files,  and  five  additional  Augers  and  Chisels,  $40. 

No.  5,  a  large  Jointer,  two  Rabbet  Planes,  two  Bed  do.,  two 
Match  do.,  Plow  and  Bits,  Hand  Gauge,  and  Spirit  Level,  are 


added,  $54, 

No.  6  has  an  extra  fine  brace,  of  Bits,  three  Bed,  and  one  addi¬ 
tional  Rabbet  Planes,  Gages,  Files,  &c.,  $62. 

No.  7,  one  Pannel  Square,  one  pair  of  Match  Planes,  one  dozen 
heavy  Firmer  Chisels,  Slitting  Gauge,  Trying  Square,  Fillister,  and 
Carpenter’s  Rule  are  added,  $70. 

No.  8,  Gutter  Plane,  Sash  do.,  Circular  do.,  two  Dado  Planes, 
Compasses,  Adz,  and  Tape  Line  are  added,  $80. 

To  these  may  be  added  any  other  tools  required,  such  as  Pinch¬ 
ers,  Pliers,  Drills,  Hand  Vice,  Punches,  Rivets,  Soldering  Tools, 
suitable  for  reparing  harnesses  ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  kind  re¬ 
quired  upon  the  farm  or  plantation,  at  a  reasonable  addition  to 
the  price  of  any  chest  ordered. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  Sc  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st 
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mHE  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  INSUR- 

JL  ance  Company,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Charter  Unlimited.  Granted  January  2d,  1850. 
CAPITAL  $50,0001 

For  the  Insurance  of  Horses,  Mules,  Prize  Bulls,  Sheep,  and  Cattle, 
of  every  description,  against  the  combined  risks  of  Fire,  Water, 
Accidents,  and  Disease. 

Losses  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  death. 

DIRECTORS. 

Joseph  G.  Bowman,  ]  John  Wise, 

Hiram  Decker,  M.D.,  |  Alvin  W.  Tracy, 

Isaac  Mass,  I  Abner  T.  Ellis, 

George  D.  Hay,  j  Abm.  Smith, 

Thomas  Bishop. 

JOSEPH  G.  BOWMAN,  Pres’t. 

B.  S.  Whitney,  Sec’y.  Wm.  Burtch,  Treasurer. 
ifgT'  Agents  solicited  throughout  the  Union.  Address  B.  S. 
Whitney,  Sec’y.,  Vincennes,  Indiana.  my  ly 


For  the  Cure  of 


COUGHS,  COLDS.  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTIOIA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Among  the  numerous  discoveries  science  has  made  in  this 
generation  to  facilitate  the  business  of  life,  increase  its  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  even  prolong  the  term  of  human  existence,  none  can 
be  named  of  more  real  value  to  mankind,  than  this  contribution 
of  chemistry  to  the  healing  art.  A  vast  trial  of  its  virtues  through¬ 
out  this  broad  country  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no 
medicine  nor  combination  of  medicines  yet  known,  can  so  surely 
control  and  cure  the  numerous  varieties  of  pulmonary  disease 
which  have  hitherto  swept  from  our  midst  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  every  year.  Indeed,  there  is  now  abundant  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  remedy  has  at  length  been  found  which  can  be  relied  on 
to  cure  the  most  dangerous  affections  of  the  lungs.  Our  space 
here  will  not  permit  us  to  publish  any  proportion  of  the  cures 
affected  by  its  use,  but  we  would  present  the  following  opinions 
of  eminent  men,  and  refer  further  inquiry  to  the  circular,  which 
the  agent  below  named  will  always  be  pleased  to  furnish  free, 
wherein  are  full  particulars,  and  indisputable  proof  of  these  facts. 

From  the  President  of  Amherst  College ,  the  celebrated  Professor 
Hitchcock. — “James  C.  Ayer,  Sir  :  I  have  used  your  Cherry  Pec¬ 
toral  in  my  own  case  of  deep-seated  bronchitis,  and  am  satisfied 
from  its  chemical  constitution,  that  it  is  an  admirable  compound 
for  the  relief  of  laryngial  and  bronchial  difficulties.  If  my  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  its  superior  character  be  of  any  service,  you  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  use  it  as  you  think  proper. 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  LL.  D. 

From  the  widely  celebrated  Professor  Stillman ,  M.  D.,  Z>., 

Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Mineralogy ,  <Vc.,  Yale  College ,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lit.  Hist.  Med.  Phil,  and  Scientific  Societies  of 
America  and  Europe. — “  I  deem  the  Cherry  Pectoral  an  admira¬ 
ble  composition  from  some  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  a  very  effective  remedy  for  the  class  of  diseases  it  is 
intended  to  cure. 

New  Haven ,  Ct„  Nov.  1st .,  1849. 

From  one  of  the  first  Physicians  in  Maine. — u  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer, 
Lowell,  Dear  Sir ;  I  am  now  constantly  using  your  Cherry  Pecto¬ 
ral  in  my  practice,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  medicine  for  pul¬ 
monary  complaints.  From  observation  of  many  severe  cases,  I 
am  convinced  it  will  cure  coughs,  colds,  and  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  that  have  put  to  defiance  all  other  remedies.  I  invariably 
recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  consumption,  and  consider  it 
much  the  best  remedy  known  for  that  disease. 

Respectfully  yours,  I.  S.  CUSHMAN,  M.  D. 

Saco ,  Me.,  April  26th.,  1849. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  James  C.  Ayer,  Practical  Chemist,  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.  Also  by  druggists  everywhere. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SAFE.— 50,000  Peach  Trees, 
all  of  the  best  market  varieties,  at  the  following  prices : — By 
the  single  hundred  $5.  One  thousand,  $45.  And  ten  thousand 
for  $400.  Also,  40,000  Apple  Trees  of  the  best  market  varieties, 
and  of  large  size.  By  the  single  hundred,  $12.50,  or  one  thousand 
for  $110.  Matts  and  packing,  $1  per  hundred  for  Peach,  and  $2 
for  Apple  Trees.  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

jan  4t  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


Ci  RE  AT  SAFE  OF  ©AIRY  STOCK.-The  sub- 
VT  scriber  will  offer  for  sale,  without  reserve,  at  Public  Auc¬ 
tion,  on  Tuesday  the  25th  day  of  March,  1851,  at  12  o’clock,  on 
the  farm  on  which  he  resides  at  Morrisania,  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  upwards  of  100  head  of  Cows  and  Heifers.  About  50 
head  are  Native  and  Amsterdam  Dutch  Cows,  selected  by  the 
subscriber  with  reference  to  milking  qualities.  The  remainder, 
about  50  head,  are  grades,  one  half,  three  quarters,  and  seven 
eighths  blooded.  Heifers  fiom  one  to  five  years  old,  bred  by  the 
subscriber  out  of  the  very  best  of  cows,  and  got  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  imported  shorthorned  bull  Marcus,  and  so  far  as  they 
have  come  to  maturity,  they  appear  to  combine  with  most 
faultless  symmetry,  nearly  every  point  indicative  of  perfection  in 
a  dairy  cow.  Taking  the  whole  dairy  together,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  selected  in  the  United  States.  The  cows,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  all  young  and  in  calf  by  the  fine  bull  Amsterdam. 
The  many  premiums  that  l  have  been  awarded  by  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  and  the  American  Institute  give  evidence  of 
my  success  as  a  breeder.  I  will  also  sell  my  shorthorned  cow 
that  took  the  first  Premium  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  in 
October  last,  two  two-year-old  heifers,  and  one  yearling,  all 
thorough  bred.  Two  yoke  of  very  superior  working  cattle,  with 
several  fine  horses,  one  boar  of  the  Russian  grass  breed,  one 
imported,  improved  Berkshire  sow  and  pigs,  one  Suffolk  sow 
and  Pigs.  The  number  of  hogs,  in  all,  will  be  from  50  to  60,  and 
some  of  them  as  fine  as  can  be  produced.  All  the  farming  uten¬ 
sils,  also  those  of  the  dairy,  which  are  numerous.  A  catalogue 
and  description  of  each  animal  will  be  given  on  the  day  of  sale. 
Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  to  a  distance  will  be  delivered  by 
the  subscriber,  on  ship,  canal,  or  railroad  cars,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  free  of  risk  and  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

Morrisania  is  nine  miles  from  New  York  by  Harlem  Railroad, 
f  2t*  THOMAS  BELL. 


FOR  SAFE. — The  Dwelling  House  and  about  seven  acres 
of  ground  adjoining,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  formerly  occupied  by  Thomas  Napier,  Esq.  The  house  is 
in  complete  repair,  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  It  com¬ 
mands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  is  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  railroad.  For  particulars,  inquire  of 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st.  N.  Y.,  or 
_f _ S.  S.  HINCKLEY,  Albion  Hotel,  Boston . 

T|nN NDLESS-CHAIN  PUMPS,  OR  WATER 

Htd  Elevators.  These  highly  approved  machines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  New  Use  for  Chain  Pumps. — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co. 


EAGLE  PFOW.-No.  28.— The  following  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these 
plows,  fully  explains  its  character.  “  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
how  I  like  the  great  breaking  plow,  I  have  to  say  it  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations,  and  even  your  own  recommendation, 
which  I  then  thought  quite  extravagant.  I  put  on  four  stout 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  drove  into  the  thickest  patch  of  scrub  oak 
roots  upon  my  farm  ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  I  should 
break  the  plow  instead  of  the  roots ;  but  I  have  now  turned  over 
twenty  acres  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  but 
stubble,  and  the  plow  is  this  day  better  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  your  store.  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plow  for 
such  heavy  work  ever  invented.” 

These  plows  are  for  sale  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No’s. 
189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York.  Price,  plain,  $18 — full  rigged, 
with  wheel,  draft  rod,  and  cutter,  $20.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co. 


FI  ARDEN  AN©  FIEF©  SEEBS  FOR  1851. 

We  are  getting  in,  not  only  our  usual  supply,  but  a  larger 
stock  than  ever,  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  required,  either  for  field  or 
garden  culture,  fresh  and  free  from  noxious  weeds,  &c.,  which 
are  offered  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Orders  for  trees  and  shrubbery 
executed  as  usual. 

f  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.  189  and  191  Water  st.  N.  Y. 


MINER’S  BEE  HIVE.— This  beautiful  and  valua¬ 
ble  Hive,  may  be  had  of  the  subscribers,  and  sent  to  any 
distance,  for  $5,  including  a  Right  to  make  the  same ;  with  full 
directions,  so  simple  that  any  joiner  can  make  it  for  only  $2. 
This  hive  is  positively  the  best  that  has  ever  been  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

dtf  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co  ,  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


HOLMES’  TWO  NEW  SKYFIGHTS  are  now 

completed,  with  improved  means  for  Daguerrotype  mak¬ 
ing  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  being  capable  of  taking  100  to  150 
pictures  a  day.  Holmes  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Fair,  and 
intends  to  merit  success  and  achieve  honors  from  friends  and  the 
lovers  of  charming  pictm-es.  No.  289  Broadway,  Late,  Harri¬ 
son  and  Holmes.  feb  4t* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW- YORK 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand ,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements ,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following 


PLOWS,  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  in  new  land;  Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  cultivation. 

ILK  FANS.— Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 
very  desirable  articles. 

Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 

other  kinds. 

MAN©  CULTIVATORS  and  Hand  Plows  are  very 
useful  implements  in  garden  culture. 


B 

S 


ATCHELRER’S  CORN  PLANTER,  a  very 
desirable  and  efficient  machine.  Price  $  14. 


C¥THS§. — Grass,  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 
best  kinds. 


AKES. — A  large  assortment  Steel,  Iron,  and  Wooden- 
headed  Garden  Rakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Rakes. 


ORSE  HAY  RAKES. — We  shall  soon  be  supplied 
with  new  and  highly-improved  patterns. 


Ke aping  an.®  mowing  machines. — 

These  have  been  fully  tested,  and  embrace  many  late  im¬ 
provements,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  them. 


'ANURFJ  FOSSILS,  SHOVELS,  SPARES, 
&c. — Our  assortment,  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 

RAIN  DRILLS,  a  machine  which  every  large 
grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 


AKEEN  AN©  FIFE,®  ROLLERS,  made  of 
SOT  any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 


pOTAT® 


OR  SMALL  DOUBLE-MOLD 
Plow,  the  best  implement  made  for  hilling  or  digging  po¬ 
tatoes,  throwing  them  perfectly  out  of  the  hill.  By  extra  molds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double  mold-board 
plow.  Price  $6.50  to  $8. 


g[EED  SOWERS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
jSo^of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 


fTA  ARDEN  AN®  FIRE  ENGINES,  very  use- 
vLeT  ful  machi  nes,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  great  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 


IfiRMOIVS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
liii  Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
various  other  kinds. 


CIJ  LTIVATO  IE  S. — Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 
Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of-  teeth  among  which  ore  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  Ail  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 


T 


IMOTHY  SEE®,  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 


jgOUDRETT-E',  a  good  article  at  Manufacturers’  prices. 

MATTOCKS,  Picks,  Grubs,  of  styles  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  work.  _ __ 

R1NDSTONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand. 

OMl'T  MACHINES,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved 
Kg?  for  general  use.  Price  $60. 


AN®  CARTS  made  to  order  of  any  de¬ 


sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 


HA  NO.— A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Patago¬ 


nian  Guano. 


TTBONE  REST,  a  very  superior  article,  warranted  per- 
mw  fectly  pure. 

4^1  ROUND  PLASTER,  ©IE  GYPSUM,  a  pure 
sOL  article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 

WATER  RAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
Pumps,  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 

HAY  AN®  COTTON  PRESSES.— Bullock’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 


Horticultural  tools,  a  most  complete 

assortment,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks, 
&c. _ 

ITORTICULTURAL  TOOL  CHEST,  contain- 
im  ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 


|TN  RAIN  MI  LLS,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Fanning  Mills, 
'CM'  Corn  Sliellers,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEERS  of  every  variety  re¬ 
quired  in  the  United  States,  fresh,  and  of  the  choicest  quality. 

FOR  E  ION  SEEDS,  Of  superior  quality  and  late  impor¬ 
tation. 

Grass  Seeds.— Ray  Grass,  Lucern,  and  White  Dutch  Clover. 
Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

Tobacco,  oil  an®  see®  tresses, 

made  on  the  above  principle,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  large 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 

Machine  shop  an®  foundry.— coi^ 

nected  with  our  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
we  have  a  large  Machine  Shop,  with  Steam  Power  and  Foun¬ 
dry,  where  any  Implement  and  Machine  can  be  made  to  order, 
which  is  required  for  the  Farm,  Plantation,  Garden,  &c. 


¥E'@aSE  POWERS  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best 
Mil  in  the  United  States.  These  embrace, 

1st.  Tlic  Chain  Power,  of  our  own  manufacture,  both  single 
and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two  horses,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-Iron  Power,  large  cog  wheels,  for 
to  six  horses,  a  new  and  favorite  power. 

4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two  horses. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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PORK - BACON - HAM. — NO.  1. 


PORK— BACON— HAM— No.  1. 

From  a  Prize  Essay,  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  paper,  on  the  “  Breeding  and  Management 
of  Pigs,”  lately  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rowlandson,  we  condense  the  fol¬ 
lowing  and  succeeding  articles  on  the  respec¬ 
tive  merits  of  conversion  into  fresh  meat,  pick- 
led  pork,  bacon,  and  ham,  with  the  modes  of 
preparing  the  same : — 

In  choosing  a  pig  for  any  of  the  purposes 
above  enumerated,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  purpose, 
or  of  any  breed,  there  are  certain  points  which 
should  be  looked  for  in  all,  namely,  the  skin 
should  be  soft,  and  thin,  of  a  bright  pink  color ; 
the  neck  short,  the  chest  wide  (which  denotes 
strength  of  constitution)  ;  broad,  straight  back, 
short  head,  and  fine  snout;  small  legs  and 
hoofs;  the  snout  should  be  slightly  curved  up¬ 
wards,  and,  in  a  large  breed,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  there  exists  a  pretty  prominent 
swelling  on  the  snout  between  the  nasal  and 
frontal  bones;  the  sow  should  have  at  least 
twelve  teats.  If  properly  supplied  with  food, 
the  pig  can  be  profitably  sent  to  the  butcher 
from  the  age  of  one  month  to  four-and-twenty; 
it  would,  therefore,  be  improper  to  pass  over  in 
this  place,  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
breeds  in  profitably  rearing  those  luxuries 
ycleped  sucking  pigs,  which  the  late  Charles 
Lamb  declares  to  be,  “  Of  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  whole  mundus  edibilis  I  will  maintain  this 
to  be  the  most  delicate.  I  speak  not  of  your 
grown  porkers — things  between  pig  and  pork, 
those  hobble-de-hoys — but  a  young  and  tender 
suckling,  under  a  moon  old,  &c.” 

It  is  known  that  the  large  English  breed  are 
prolific  and  good  mothers;  that  the  Chinese  have 
an  early  aptitude  to  fatten,  are  prolific,  but  bad 
nurses;  if,  therefore,  the  object  in  breeding  is 
to  get  quit  of  the  progeny,  about  or  soon  after 
they  have  arrived  at  lunar  maturity,  we  should 
put  a  Chinese  boar  to  the  large  English  sow; 
if  we  want  the  hobble-de-hoys  of  eighteen  or  a 
score  pounds’  weight,  we  must  breed  the  Nea¬ 
politan  cross  already  noticed,  but  which  I  shall 
in  future  define  by  the  term  improved  Essex 
breed.  No  description  of  breed  will  raise  suck¬ 
ing  pigs  to  the  same  size  at  six  weeks  old  as 
the  cross  just  noticed  ;  they  also  form  excellent 
porkers,  speedily  attaining  a  weight  of  48  to  56 
lbs.  (the  favorite  size  for  porkers) ;  if  allowed 
to  grow  much  larger,  it  will  be  found  to  pay 
better  to  treat  them  as  stores  until  they  are  10 
or  12  months  old,  and  then  put  them  up  to  fat¬ 
ten;  in  this  way,  however,  they  are  not  so  profi¬ 


table  as  the  improved  Essex,  neither  do  they 
make  such  fine  bacon  as  the  improved  Berk¬ 
shire.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  moderately, 
or  even  large-sized  hams  and  bacon,  no  breed 
stands  so  high  as  the  improved  Berkshire,  which 
may  be  considered  the  most  generally  useful  to 
a  farmer  who  desires  a  sort  generally  profitable 
in  any  stage  of  its  growth.  The  improved 
Berkshire  sow  will  suckle  ten  to  a  dozen 
sucking  pigs  within  a  moderate  period,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  assisted  by  artificial  means 
hereafter  to  be  noticed ;  in  this  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  improved 
Essex  or  the  Old  English  sow  when  put  to  a  Chin¬ 
ese  boar.  For  the  purpose  of  making  fine,  del¬ 
icate  pickled  pork,  the  Berkshire  is  inferior  only 
to  the  improved  Essex;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  ham  and  bacon  of  moderate  size,  name¬ 
ly,  from  10  to  12  stones’ weight  the  carcass — not 
quite  equal  to  the  Essex  at  the  former,  but  pretty 
nearly  so  at  the  latter  and  increased  weights. 
The  distinction  here  drawn  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Essex  breed,  if  properly  maintained 
from  the  first,  arrives  very  early  at  maturity,  in 
so  far  as  its  frame  or  bony  structure  is  con¬ 
cerned,  whilst  the  Berkshire  takes  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod  to  arrive  at  its  ultimate  and  larger  size ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  small  breed  like  the 
Essex  will,  with  proper  forcing,  arrive  at  its  full 
natural  size  by  the  time  it  is  nine  months  old, 
whilst  the  Berkshire  takes  12  or  15  months  ere 
it  ceases  to  grow. 

Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  animal  life,  the  nutritive  parts 
of  the  food  ingested  by  the  animal  and  assimi¬ 
lated  by  its  organism,  is  appropriated  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  development  of  the  frame,  the 
growth  of  the  bones,  tissues,  and  muscles,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  moderate  amount  of  fat,  the  uses 
of  which  latter  will  shortly  be  noticed.  Of  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  food,  phosphate 
of  lime  is  the  one  for  which  there  exists  the 
largest  demand,  constituting  as  it  does  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  gross  weight  of  bones,  from  15 
per  cent,  at  birth  to  50  per  cent,  when  aged, 
and  entering  more  or  less  as  a  constituent  of 
the  muscles  and  tissues.  Of  the  nitrogenous 
portions  of  the  food  of  animals,  the  muscles, 
tissues,  and  gelatinous  substances  absorb  the 
whole  excess  above  the  quantity"  excreted.  Of 
those  articles  of  food  whose  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  such  as 
starch,  sugar,  fat,  &c.,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  they,  by  their  combustion,  afford  heat,  and 
further,  the  amount  of  their  excess  beyond  that 
required  for  the  supply  of  animal  heat,  and  not 
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otherwise  excreted,  are  assimilated  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  system,  in  the  form  of  fat,  also  aiding  in 
the  composition  of  other  animal  substances  re¬ 
quiring,  in  addition  to  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  oxygen  for  their  formation,  such  as 
muscle,  gelatine,  &c.  It  forms  no  part  of  this 
question  whether  fat  is  assimilated  only  from 
fat  which  pre-existed  in  the  animal’s  food,  as 
asserted  by  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  or  that 
fat  is  formed  from  the  starch  of  the  food. 

According  to  all  that  is  at  present  ascertained 
on  this  subject,  the  dispute  has  little  practical 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  question ;  this  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  all  parties  concur  in 
opinion,  that  animal  heat  is  derived  from  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  starchy  matters 
ingested,  and  may  be  so  by  the  combustion  of 
fatty  matters ;  in  fact,  in  cases  of  fever  and 
starvation,  we  know  no  other  way  how  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  is  maintained  than  by  combustion  of 
the  fat  previously  stored  up  in  the  system.  The 
rapid  diminution  of  weight  in  animals  attacked 
with  fever  is  well  known,  and  is  invariably  co¬ 
incident  with  an  increased  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  higher  animal  temperature. 

The  preceding  brief  physiological  dissertation 
is  inserted  because,  on  the  circumstances  just 
detailed,  in  a  great  measure  depend  the  relative 
qualities  of  the  different  breeds  for  early  or  late 
fattening;  and  also  has  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  kinds  of  food  which  ought  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  at  the  various  periods  of  their  growth,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter  when  the  subject  of 
feeding  and  fattening  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

- - - 

FISH  PONDS  ON  LONG-  ISLAND. 

The  Suffolk  Democrat  has  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  raising  of  fish  for  market  and 
food.  The  following  statements  may  prove  of 
utility : — 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  office  are 
two  ponds  containing  trout,  where  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  fish  has,  we  believe,  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  settled  by  the  proprietors.  One  of  these 
ponds  is  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Rhinelander,  and 
the  other  on  the  farm  of  Ezra  C.  Prime,  Esq. 
These  ponds  have  been  artificially  constructed, 
according  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  named,  and  contain,  at  present,  a  vast 
number  of  trout,  including  some  large  speci¬ 
mens.  Gideon  Lee,  formerly  Mayor  of  New 
York,  but  now  deceased,  constructed  on  his 
farm,  near  Seneca  Lake,  several  years  ago,  a 
large  pond  for  the  rearing  of  fish,  which  most 
profitably  confirmed  his  expectations  in  this 
respect. 


Mr.  John  Delafield,  formerly  a  distinguished 
banker  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  on  the 
east  side  of  Seneca  Lake,  what  is  considered  a 
model  farm,  and  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best 
conducted  farm  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He 
has  a  pond  which  covers  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  artificially  constructed.  Good  fish  are 
propagated  in  it,  and  they  supply  his  table  once 
or  twice  a-week.  These  ponds  can  be  easily 
constructed  in  many  places  on  the  north  and 
south  borders  of  Long  Island,  and  with  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  expense ;  and  we  believe 
that  our  farmers,  who  lack  neither  enterprise 
nor  the  light  of  science,  will  yet  give  some  at¬ 
tention  to  this  subject. 

- - - 

THE  LARGEST  CROP  OF  WINE  EVER  MADE  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 

From  the  Alabama  Planter,  we  clip  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  will  show  to  what  extent  this 
branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  south  : — 

My  crop  of  grapes  and  wine,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  the  largest  ever  made  in  our  southern 
country,  though  far  below  that  made  along  the 
Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  N.  Longwortb, 
the  enterprising  vinter  of  the  west.  I  made  up¬ 
wards  of  60  barrels  at  the  Brinkleyville  vine¬ 
yard  from  my  own  vines,  besides  a  number  of 
barrels  made  at  my  presses  by  neighbors. 
Then,  some  considerable  quantity  of  grapes 
were  sold  at  50  cents  per  gallon — the  number 
of  bushels  not  ascertained ;  though  for  more 
than  two  months  there  were  constant  or  daily 
applications  for  grapes,  and  visitors  at  the  same 
time  partaking  of  and  carrying  away  quanti¬ 
ties.  Besides  these  drains,  on  every  Saturday, 
pic-nic  parties  of  50,60  and  70  persons  obtained 
supplies. 

Now,  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  or  $4  per  bushel, 
it  is  possible  to  realise  $2,400  from  one  acre, 
for  the  rate  of  600  bushels  per  acre  can  be  had. 
But  even  $2,000  is  enough  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duct,  in  all  conscience,  you  will  say,  to  realise 
from  one  acre  of  ground.  I  say  possible,  for 
except  near  large  cities,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
railroad  or  steamboat  lines  convenient  to  large 
cities,  hundreds  of  bushels  cannot  be  disposed 
of.  And  wines  at  even  $1  per  gallon,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  Scuppernong  yields,  ($3  per  bushel  and 
more,)  a  vast  income  per  acre  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  So  much  so,  that  so  soon  as  ascertained 
by  a  few  enterprising  southern  men,  and  indue 
course  of  time,  the  usual  competition  following,, 
a  sufficiency  of  the  best  wines  would  probably 
be  made  in  the  south  to  supply  the  whole 
country,  and  thus  render  us  independent  of  for¬ 
eign  markets  for  a  luxury  now  deemed  almost 
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indispensable.  At  the  vineyards  of  Ohio,  near 
Cincinnati,  where  some  hundreds  of  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  grape  culture,  $1  per  gallon  is 
the  common  price.  But  my  prices  range  from 
$1  to  $6,  according  to  quality. 

Sidney  Weller. 

Brinkleyville ,  N.  C. 

SQUASH- VINE  BORER. 

During  the  month  of  August,  pumpkin  and 
squash  vines  are  frequently  found  to  wither 
suddenly,  and  die  to  the  root.  Sometimes  the 
whole  vine  perishes,  at  other  times,  only  one  or 
more  of  the  branches.  The  cause  of  this  pre¬ 
mature  death  was  made  known  in  the  New-Eng- 
land  Farmer,  for  August  22d,  1828.  It  was 
shown  to  be  an  insect ;  and  the  name  of  Alge¬ 
ria  cucurbitcc  was  then  given  to  it,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  habits  and  transformations.  These 
I  now  propose  to  describe  anew,  and  to  suggest 
a  remedy  for  the  disease  which  promises  to  be 
at  least,  partially,  if  not  wholly  successful. 

The  insect,  in  its  larva  state,  is  a  whitish, 
grub-like  caterpillar,  which  bores  into  the  stem 
of  the  vine  near  the  ground,  and  destroys  the 
interior.  The  hole  by  which  it  enters  is  com¬ 
monly  near  the  root,  and  may  readily  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  castings  of  the  grub  around  and 
beneath  it.  The  insect  is  really  a  naked  cater¬ 
pillar,  with  a  small  brown  head,  a  plump  body 
tapering  towards  each  end,  six  small  feet  near 
the  head,  and  ten  very  short  holders,  or  stump 
feet,  in  pairs,  under  the  rest  of  the  body.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  an  inch,  or  rather  more, 
boring  in  the  stem  up  and  down,  and  sometimes 
into  the  root  itself.  Between  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  the  1st  of  September,  it  leaves  the 
vine,  and  burrows  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  near  the  root,  and  there  incloses  itself 
in  an  oblong-oval  cocoon,  made  of  fragments 
of  the  plant  and  grains  of  earth,  cemented  and 
lined  with  a  gummy  kind  of  silk.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  having  thrown  olf  its  skin,  which  is 
crowded  into  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  it  takes 
the  chrysalis  form,  and  remains  in  its  cocoon, 
without  further  change,  through  the  winter.  By 
digging  in  the  ground  carefully,  where  vines 
have  grown,  and  perished,  the  cocoons  may 
often  be  found  ;  and,  in  this  way,  numbers  of 
the  insects  may  be  taken  and  destroyed  in  the 
chrysalis  state. 

The  chrysalis  resembles  that  of  the  peach- 
tree  borer.  It  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  shining  brown  color,  with  trans¬ 
verse  rows  of  minute  teeth,  pointing  towards 
the  tail,  across  the  back.  These  little  teeth  en¬ 
able  the  chrysalis  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the 


cocoon  during  its  exertions  in  breaking  open 
the  end  of  it.  Towards  the  end  of  June  or  early 
in  July,  it  thus  perforates  the  cocoon,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  above-named  little  teeth,  forces 
its  body  nearly  out,  when  the  chrysalis  skin 
bursts  open,  a  winged  insect  extricates  itself 
therefrom,  and  crawls  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  body  of  the  insect,  in  its  winged  state, 
is  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  sometimes 
considerably  less.  The  head  and  thorax  are 
dark  olive  green,  and  the  antennse,  black.  The 
hind  body  is  tawny  orange,  with  a  row  of  four 
black  spots  upon  it,  and  an  olive-colored  or 
blackish  band  at  the  base.  The  fore  wings  are 
olive  green ;  the  hind  wings  transparent,  veined, 
and  fringed  with  black.  The  hind  legs  are 
thickly  clothed  with  orange-colored  hairs  on 
the  outer  side,  with  black  hairs  within.  The 
wings  expand  about  one  inch  and  an  eighth. 

This  little  insect,  which  is  very  conspicuous 
for  its  wasp-like  form,  its  orange-colored  and 
black-spotted  hind  body,  and  its  enormous-  or¬ 
ange  and  black-haired  leggins,  may  be  seen, 
during  the  month  of  July  and.  fore  part  of  Au¬ 
gust,  flying  at  midday  about  squash  vines,  and 
now  and  then  alighting  close  to  the  root,  to  de¬ 
posit  her  eggs,  and  again  taking  wing  and 
sporting  in  the  sunshine.  They  can  be  easily 
taken  on  the  wing,  with  a  bag  net,  and  thus 
many  may  be  destroyed.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  having  provided  for  her  store  of  eggs, 
the  female  perishes,  or  falls  a  prey  to  her  ene¬ 
mies.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
little  grubs  immediately  bore  into  the  stem  of 
the  vines,  and  begin  their  work  of  destruction. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  pumpkin  and 
squash  vines  sometimes  strike  root  at  the  joints, 
and  thus  establish  a  new  connection  with  the 
soil,  both  to  stay  and  to  nourish  them.  This 
they  do  the  more  readily,  if  not  too  much  shak¬ 
en  by  the  wind.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of 
this  fact  to  secure  the  vines  from  being  killed 
by  the  borers.  Let  the  vines  be  fastened  firmly 
to  the  ground  by  forked  sticks  thrust  into  the 
earth  over  the  principal  joints,  and  let  a  little 
earth  be  drawn  over  each  joint  thus  secured. 
They  will  soon  take  root  at  these  places,  espe¬ 
cially  if  watered  now  and  then  where  they  are 
fastened.  When  the  joints  have  become  firmly 
rooted,  the  vines  will  become  independent  of 
the  original  roots,  and  will  continue  to  thrive 
even  when  their  connection  therewith  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  borer.  In  this  way,  I  have 
saved  a  large  vine,  although  the  borers  nearly 
cut  off  the  stems  from  the  main  roots.  It  will 
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be  well  to  examine  the  vines  occasionally,  and 
if  any  holes  are  found  in  them  near  the  roots, 
carefully  to  lay  these  open  by  splitting  the 
stem,  and  then  to  draw  out  or  otherwise  destroy 
the  borers.  This  may  be  done  safely,  if  care 
has  been  taken,  beforehand,  to  fasten  down  the 
joints  and  cause  them  to  strike  root. 

This  insect,  when  it  was  named  and  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  New-England  Farmer,  was  supposed 
to  be  new  to  science,  and  it  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  that  its  habits  and  transformations  had 
not  before  been  ascertained.  In  its  winged 
form,  however,  it  had  been  described  and  fig¬ 
ured,  under  the  name  of  Melittia  satyrintformis , 
in  Huebner’s  Zutrage,  a  work  which  has  been 
accessible  to  me  only  within  the  last  year.  It 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  identical  with  the 
Sphinx  tibialis  of  Drury,  and  bombiliformis  of 
Cramer,  which,  (perhaps  erroneously,)  are 
stated  to  be  natives  of  Africa.  Drury’s  name  of 
tibialis ,  if  really  intended  for  our  insect,  being 
the  oldest,  must  prevail  over  all  others.  The 
insect  is  truly  an  JEgeria ,  a  genus  including 
also,  the  borers  of  the  peach  tree  and  of  the 
currant  bush,  and  several  other  destructive  in¬ 
sects  of  similar  habits. 

In  the  course  of  22  years  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  my  first  communication  on  the  JEgeria 
cucurbitcc,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  insect  in  all  its  stages,  in  my  own 
garden.  I  have  taken  many  specimens,  which 
were  in  a  much  more  perfect  condition  than 
those  from  which  my  former  description  was 
drawn,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  make  the 
present  account  far  more  accurate.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  insect  is  more  fully  detailed  than  in 
my  former  accounts  of  it ;  and  the  suggestions 
for  protecting  the  vines  from  suffering  by  the 
depredations  of  the  borer,  are  entirely  new, 
and  are  the  results  of  my  experience  during  the 
last  summer.  On  these  several  accounts,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  present  article  may  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  you. 

T.  W.  Harris. 

Cambridge ,  Mass.,  Jan.  25th,  1851. 

SI - 
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Rev.  Walter  Colton,  the  late  alcalde  of  Mon¬ 
terey,  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  eggs  when 
required,  either  for  love  or  money,  took  the  hen 
fever  in  the  natural  way ;  and  that  our  friends 
of  the  Boston  society  may  know  what  kind  of 
birds  they  have  in  California,  and  their  habits, 
we  give  Mr.  Colton’s  own  description  of  them  : — 

I  purchased  six  hens  of  an  Indian  woman 
for  $ 6,  and  a  rooster  for  50  cents.  On  asking 


the  woman  why  she  charged  only  half  price 
for  the  rooster,  she  replied  that  the  fellow  laid 
no  eggs,  and  as  for  his  crowing  that  did  nobody 
any  good.  Sounder  reasons  than  these  could 
not  be  furnished  in  a  much  higher  place  than 
a  hen  coop.  The  habits  of  these  hens  are  a 
little  singular.  They  are  perfectly  tame,  and 
are  as  much  at  home  in  the  kitchen  as  the  cook. 
They  never  trouble  themselves  much  about  a 
nest,  but  deposit  their  eggs  where  they  find  it 
convenient;  one  takes  the  tea  tray,  another  the 
ironing  table,  a  third  the  oven,  and  there  is  one 
that  always  gets  into  the  cradle.  She  is  not  at 
all  disturbed  by  the  tossing  of  the  little  fellow 
on  whose  premises  she  is  intruding.  Neither 
she  nor  any  of  her  feathered  sisters  cackle 
when  they  leave  their  nest.  They  don’t  seem 
to  think  that  anything  worth  making  an  ado 
about  has  come  to  pass.  The  rooster,  it  is  true, 
picks  up  a  little,  and  perhaps  feels  a  feather 
taller.  But  this  is  the  vanity  of  his  sex.  There 
are  a  great  many  who  crow  over  what  others 
have  done. 

COL.  CHESNEY’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARABIAN 
HORSE. 

Elsewhere,  individuals  of  this  species  may 
be  more  showy,  and  even  more  powerful ;  but 
it  is  only  in  Arabia  that  the  horse  is  found  bor¬ 
dering  on  perfection.  Here  he  is  remarkable 
for  a  small  head  with  pointed  ears,  peculiarly 
clean  muscular  limbs,  a  corresponding  delicate 
slender  shape,  rather  small  size,  and  large  ani¬ 
mated  eyes,  expressing  that  intelligence  which, 
as  in  the  dog,  is  the  consequence  of  being  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  members  of  his  master’s  fam¬ 
ily  ;  in  fact,  he  generally  shares  their  meals. 

He  is  frequently  allowed  to  frolic  through 
the -camp  like  a  dog,  and  at  other  times  he  is 
picquetted  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent;  he  is 
exposed  to  the  weather  at  all  times,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  treatment  of  his  species  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  is  scantily  fed.  A  meal  after  sunset, 
consisting  of  barley,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  camel’s  milk  in  others,  or  a  paste  of 
dates  and  water,  which  in  Nedjd  is  mixed  with 
dried  clover  and  other  herbs,  constitutes  his 
usual  sustenance;  but,  on  any  extraordinary 
exertion  being  required,  flesh  is  frequently  giv¬ 
en,  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  Bedawins  count 
five  noble  breeds  of  horses,  all,  it  is  understood, 
derived  originally  from  Nedjd,  namely,  the 
taneyse,  the  manekeye,  the  koheyl,  or  koklani, 
the  saklawye,  and  the  julfa ;  of  which  the  last 
and  koklani  are  particularly  prized.  The  julfa, 
a  small  active  animal,  capable  of  enduring- 
great  fatigue,  belongs  to  the  province  of  Eh’sa  - 
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the  other,  which  is  larger,  is  from  Yeman,  or, 
more  properly,  Nedjd,  and  is  most  valued.  Of 
the  choice  breeds  there  are  many  branches; 
there  are,  besides  other  breeds,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  secondary;  and  every  mare  of  noble 
blood,  if  particularly  swift  and  handsome,  may 
give  rise  to  a  new  stock.  The  catalogue  of  dis¬ 
tinct  breeds  in  the  desert  is,  therefore,  almost 
endless,  and  the  pedigrees  of  individuals  are 
varied  by  certificates  which  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  with  infinite  care;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  belong  to  more  than  one 
family,  for  there  is  often  a  co-partnership  in 
mares,  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  attending 
the  purchase  of  one.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  Arab  horses  deteriorate  when  taken 
elsewhere,  although  both  sire  and  dam  may  be 
of  first-rate  breeds ;  by  the  latter,  and  not  the 
former,  as  with  us,  the  Arabs  trace  the  blood. 
The  prevailing  colors  are  a  clear  bay,  sorrel, 
white,  chestnut,  grey,  brown,  and  black ;  but 
the  number  of  horses  in  Arabia  is  compara¬ 
tively  few,  their  places,  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  in  life,  being  supplied  by  camels. 


NOTES  FROM  A  KITCHEN  GARDENER’S  MEMO¬ 
RANDUM  BOOK.— No.  3. 

Turnips. — From  the  numerous  varieties  of 
this  species  of  vegetable,  I  select  the  “early 
white  ”  and  “  red  top,”  as  best  for  the  table.  By 
some,  the  ruta  baga  when  about  half  grown 
is  most  esteemed,  chiefly,  however,  I  suspect, 
on  account  of  keeping  sound  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  which  certainly  is  a  valuable  consideration 
with  the  lovers  of  turnips.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  I  sowed  the  ruta  baga,  “yellow  Aber- j 
deen,”  “yellow  stone,”  and  “yellow  Malta,’* 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  size  the 
larger  of  these  varieties  would  attain,  when 
having  a  long  season  to  grow  in ;  but  I  was 
disappointed.  In  the  early  part  of  August,  they 
began  to  show  signs  of  decay,  and  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  they  were  mostly  rot¬ 
ten.  Those  left  were  of  large  size,  though  not 
larger  than  I  have  had  from  later  sowing ;  but 
very  hard,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  better  to 
defer  sowing  until  a  later  period.  For  my  own 
part,  I  consider  the  chief  value  of  turnips  in 
being  a  secondary  crop,  maturing  in  a  short 
season,  after  the  ground  has  been  occupied  by 
a  more  profitable  growth.  For  fodder,  it  is 
the  least  valuable  of  all  the  agricultural  roots, 
and  but  little  prized  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 
Sowing  in  drills,  I  prefer  to  broadcast,  thinning 
the  plants  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  variety  grown,  keeping  the  rows  free 


from  weeds  by  timely  hoeing,  leaving  the  larg¬ 
er  portion  of  the  root  exposed. 

Beets.— The  “  long  smooth  blood  beet  ”  I  se¬ 
lected  from  the  twelve  varieties  I  this  year  cul¬ 
tivated,  as  best  for  table  use,  but  always  sow  a 
few  of  the  “  early  turnip-rooted,”  pink  variety, 
with  the  view  of  having  as  large  an  assortment 
of  early  vegetables  as  possible.  These,  as  well 
as  early  carrots  and  early  turnips,  I  have  grown 
between  the  rows  of  Lima  beans,  and  before 
the  vines  shade  the  ground,  the  beets,  turnips, 
and  carrots  are  suitable  for  the  table;  hence  a 
saving  of  ground,  which  especially  in  a  small 
enclosure,  is  desirable. 

For  cattle,  the  mangold-wurtzel  and  white 
sugar  beet  are  most  profitable,  which,  with 
those  mentioned,  and  a  few  “  Swiss  chard,”  for 
the  sake  of  variety  and  their  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  are  all  that  I  intend  another  year  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  Ground  for  beets  as  well  as  carrots 
should  be  deeply  spaded  and  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verised.  The  mangold-wurtzel  and  sugar  beet, 
should  be  thinned  to  the  distance  of  12  inches, 
other  varieties  from  six  to  eight. 

Parsnips. — This  vegetable,  though  esteemed 
by  many,  I  make  but  little  use  of ;  consequently, 
I  cultivate  only  a  small  bed,  chiefly  for  variety, 
and  apply  similar  treatment  as  that  of  other 
tap-rooted  vegetables. 

Carrots. — For  table  use,  I  prefer  the  “  early 
horn ;”  the  other  four  varieties  are  valuable  for 
fodder,  but  at  present  I  am  not  prepared  to  es¬ 
timate  their  respective  merits.  For  bordering 
a  kitchen  garden,  carrots  are  very  desirable, 
appearing  early  in  spring  and  continuing  late 
in  autumn,  their  bright  and  handsomely-formed 
leaves  making  a  neat  edging,  which,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  valuable  roots,  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  both  ornamental  and  useful. 

Salsify — ( oyster  plant). — Requiring  a  long 
season  to  grow  in,  the  seed  should  be  put  in  the 
ground  as  early  in  spring  as  possible.  To  bring 
this  plant  to  perfection,  it  should  be  grown  in 
deep,  rich  soil,  and  thinned  to  the  distance  of 
eight  inches,  and  kept  thoroughly  clean.  In 
the  absence  of  proper  cultivation,  the  roots  are 
slender,  mis-shapen,  and  of  but  little  value,  but 
with  attention,  attain  a  handsome  size,  and  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  necessary  to  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  I  have  derived  benefit  dur¬ 
ing  their  growth  by  occasionally  forcing  the 
blade  of  an  ordinary  garden  spade  its  entire 
length,  between  the  rows;  thus  keeping  the 
ground  loose,  they  grow  more  freely,  producing 
smoother  and  in  all  respects  handsomer  roots. 
Scorzovera. — With  us,  this  variety  of  salsify 
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is  but  little  cultivated,  and  not  generally  known. 
In  England,  it  is  grown  freely,  and  graces  the 
table  of  the  epicure.  It  requires  similar  treat¬ 
ment  to  that  of  the  oyster  plant,  from  which  it 
can  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  more  bushy 
growth,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  should  be 
thinned  to  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  in  the 
roots.  It  produces  a  blackish  root,  the  flavor  of 
which,  when  cooked,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
oyster  plant,  which  in  form  it  resembles. 

Skirrei. — By  referring  to  my  memorandum 
book,  in  which  the  daily  work  of  my  garden  is 
noted,  I  And  that  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  the 
3d  of  May,  I  sowed  skirret,  both  of  which  failed, 
and  being  of  opinion  it  was  in  consequence  of 
defective  seed,  shall  try  it  again  next  year,  in 
hopes  of  better  success.  Amateur  gardeners, 
especially,  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  as 
large  a  variety  of  culinary  vegetables  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  continually  adding  to  our  list  of  gar¬ 
den  products.  From  this  source,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  the  most  rapid  advancement  has  been 
made,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information  resulting  from  experimen¬ 
tal  culture. 

Nasturtium. — As  so  few  of  the  culinary  vege¬ 
tables  are  considered  ornamental,  I  think  it  as 
well  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  render 
attractive  the  appearance  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  with  this  view,  always  plant  in  a  conspic¬ 
uous  position,  a  row  of  nasturtiums.  In  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  the  fruit,  when 
pickled,  is  desirable,  and  by  many  esteemed  su¬ 
perior  to  capers.  I  prefer  the  dwarf,  as  it  blooms 
earlier  and  is  not  so  troublesome  as  the  tall- 
growing  varieties.  Plant  the  seed  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  with  little  attention  they  will 
continue  until  destroyed  by  frost. 


LONG-  NAMES  FOR  FRUITS. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd  or  unneces¬ 
sary  than  a  long  name  for  a  fruit,  or,  indeed, 
for  anything  else,  in  this  quick-moving,  go-ahead 
age;  and  yet,  there  seems  but  little  disposition 
to  reform,  particularly  among  horticulturists. 
It  was  bad  enough  for  them  in  introducing  new 
fruits  among  us  from  abroad,  to  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  long,  unpronounceable  foreign  names, 
(at  least,  to  American  organs,)  attached  to  them; 
but  there  was  a  sort  of  necessity  for  this, 
although  an  abbreviated  translation  would  have 
been  much  better,  in  our  humble  judgment; 
and  we  notice  that  the  horticulturists  them¬ 
selves,  very  justly,  often  ridicule  the  whole 
thing.  But  are  they  doing  any  better  with  new 
ones?  Let  us  see.  Here  is  a  Frederika- Bre¬ 


mer  pear.  Whjr  both  these  long  names?  Was 
it  to  flatter  the  distinguished  novelist  ?  Why 
not  take  one  name  alone,  either  Frederika  or 
Bremer  ?  But  we  would  make  it  still  shorter, 
and  call  it  the  Fred,  the  Ika,  or  the  Brem  pear. 
Here,  again,  are  some  cherries.  RockportBig- 
arreau,  Cleveland  Bigarreau.  Why  not  call 
them  the  Rock,  the  Port,  the  Cleve,  or  the  Land 
cherry  ? 

We  have  the  same  reform  to  ask  for  flowers 
and  plants.  Here  is  a  new  heliotrope  just  intro¬ 
duced,  as  Souvenire  de  Leige  Heliolropum.  “  Oh 
my!”  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  after  the  cele¬ 
brated  Miss  Namby  Pamby,  “  what  a  long  tail 
our  pussy  cat  has  got !” 


PLANT  TREES. 

A  little  attention,  a  little  more  thought  of 
the  morrow,  a  little  more  faith  in  what  a  day  or 
a  year  may  bring  forth,  would  surround  every 
house  in  the  country  with  shady  groves,  and 
fruitful  yards.  Plant  a  vine  here,  and  a  tree 
there — send  or  go  to  your  neighbor’s  orchard 
and  clip  a  bud  or  a  shoot,  and  insert  one  in 
every  stock  that  does  not  already  produce 
fruit.  Plant  trees  by  the  fence  sides ;  the  roots 
will  penetrate  beneath  them  and  draw  suste¬ 
nance  from  ground  you  cannot  cultivate.  Set 
a  stout  thrifty  grape  root,  directly  where  the 
soap  suds  from  the  kitchen  will  be  daily  thrown, 
and  in  three  years’  time,  you  will  have  a  fruit- 
bearing  screen  to  hide  the  view  of  some  un¬ 
sightly  place.  I  give  you  this  timely  notice, 
that  you  may  not  let  this  spring  pass  by 
without  making  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  follow 
my  good  advice.  Solon. 


ECONOMY  OF  G-RINDING-  CORN  FOR  FEED. 

Persons  engaged  in  fattening  swine,  it  may  be 
thought  by  some  of  our  readers,  would  not  need 
be  told  of  the  advantages  of  feeding  meal  in¬ 
stead  of  whole  corn,  even  if  the  meal  is  fed 
without  cooking.  But  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
so  perverse  as  an  ignorant  farmer,  who  stub¬ 
bornly  persists  in  following  the  same  old  path 
his  honest  unenlightened  father  trod  before 
him. 

It  has  been  often  proved  by  actual  experiment, 
that  corn  when  ground  and  cooked,  is  30  per  cent, 
more  economical  for  fattening  pork  than  when 
fed  in  the  usual  way.  A  saving  of  15  to  25  per 
cent,  may  be  made  by  simply  boiling  the  whole 
corn.  This  also  would  prevent  servants  from 
pilfering  the  pigs’ allowance,  and  the  consequent 
intoxication  and  mischief  arising  from  the  evil 
of  feeding  corn  uncooked. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at 
Albany  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  January,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  treasurer  was  read  and  accepted, 
which  gave  the  following  general  results : — 
Receipts  for  the  year,  $  15,3 16.91 

Disbursements,  $12,903.84 


Balance  on  hand,  including  silver 
plate  paid  for,  and  premiums 
not  yet  presented,  $2,643.07 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President. — John  Delafield,  of  Seneca. 

Vice  Presidents. — William  Buel,  of  Monroe ;  Si¬ 
las  M.  Burroughs,  of  Orleans;  Lewis  G.  Morris, 
of  Westchester;  AnthonVan  Bergen,  of  Oneida; 
Benjamin  Enos,  of  Madison;  Ray  Tompkins,  of 
New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — B.  P.  Johnson,  of 
Albany. 

Treasurer. — -Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany. 

Executive  Committee. — Ambros  Stevens,  John 
B.  Burnett,  M.  G.  Warner,  Josiah  W.  Bissell, 
Benjamin  B.  Kirtland. 

The  Next  Annual  Fair. — The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  Rochester,  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
next  fair. 


GRAFTING. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  usual  modes 
of  propagating  many  plants  and  trees,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  stock  is  larger  than  the  scion : — 

The  stock  is  prepared  as  indicated  by  fig.  18. 
The  lower  part  of  the  scion,  A,  should  be  made 
thin  by  slicing  off  a  portion  from  each  side,  and 
forming  a  small  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  slope, 
as  near  as  possible  to  which  there  should  be  an 
eye ;  the  side  of  the  scion  on  which  the  bark  is 
left,  should  be  broader  and  longer  than  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  by  one  fourth,  or  frequently  by  one 
third,  or  more,  according  as  the  stocks  are  large 
or  small.  For  the  latter,  the  inside  of  the  scion 
should  be  cut  very  thin,  with  a  short  slope;  and 
when  intended  for  large  stocks,  the  same  side 
should  be  left  fuller,  so  that  the  scions  may  bet¬ 
ter  resist  the  pressure  to  which  they  may  be 
subjected  when  they  are  introduced  into  the 
cleft.  They  usually  have  two  eyes  to  the  scion, 
but  the  second  is  often  superfluous ;  for  the  one 
nearest  the  small  shoulder  has  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  respect,  that  when  the  scion  is 
introduced,  as  is  represented  at  B,  it  is  close  to 
the  top  of  the  stock,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
grow,  it  forms  a  basis  on  the  latter,  and  thus 
co-operates  in  healing  over  the  wound  of  the 


stock.  This  position  of  the  lower  bud  ought  to 
be  attended  to  in  all  modes  of  grafting. 

The  scion,  such  as  it  is  represented,  should  be 
introduced  in  the  cleft  prepared  as  follows : — By 
means  of  a  strong  knife.  The  first  of  these 
should  be  placed  across  the  transverse  section 
of  the  stock,  and  driven  into  the  latter  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  split  the  bark  before  the  wood ; 
and  always  taking  care  that  the  cleft  extend  but 
little,  if  at  all,  to  the  bark  on  the  opposite  side, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  slope ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  where  the  scion  is  to  be  inserted,  it  ought 
to  be,  at  first,  shorter  than  the  wedge-shaped 
portion  of  the  graft.  This  being  done,  the  in- 


Fig.  18. 


strument  is  quickly  raised  by  one  or  more 
strokes,  thus  avoiding  any  kind  of  twisting; 
then  the  wedge-shaped  beak,  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  of  the  cleaver,  is  introduced  slightly  into 
the  cleft,  so  as  to  keep  it  sufficiently  open  for  the 
introduction  of  all  the  wedge  part  of  the  scion ; 
and  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  liber,  or  inner  bark  of  the  stock,  may  cor¬ 
respond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  the 
scion.  But  as  we  cannot  always  judge  when 
this  is  exactly  the  case,  it  is  better  that  the  liber 
of  the  scion  should  be  slightly  outside  of  that 
of  the  stock  rather  than  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  contact  with  the  young  wood. 

The  graft  being  properly  placed,  we  cover  the 
wound  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fresh 
loam  and  cow  dung ;  but  it  is  better  to  do  over 
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the  parts  with  the  resinous  composition  adapted 
for  covering  the  large  wounds  of  fruit  trees  and 
others.  This  consists  of  Burgundy  pitch,  four 
parts ;  black  pitch,  yellow  resin,  and  beeswax, 
of  each,  one  part.  This  composition  ought  to  be 
applied  more  especially  on  the  eye  of  the  scion 
next  the  top  of  the  stock,  in  order  to  secure  it 
against  insects  and  the  bad  weather,  which  may 
supervene.  Afterwards,  there  need  not  be  any 
uneasiness  on  account  of  this  coating ;  when  the 
sap  is  put  in  motion,  the  resin  liquifies  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  permitting  the  growing  shoot  to 
pass  freely  throught  it. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


MUSTARD. 

There  are  two  species  of  mustard  raised  in 
the  United  States;  the  white,  ( Sinapis  alba ,)  fig. 
19,  which  is  most  usually  cultivated  as  a  forage 
plant;  and  the  black,  (S.  nigra,)  fig.  19£,  gen¬ 
erally  raised  for  the  seed.  It  requires  a  rich, 
loamy  soil,  deeply  plowed,  and  well  harrowed. 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  191 

It  may  be  sown  either  broadcast,  in  drills  about 
two  feet  apart,  or  in  hills.  Mr.  Parmelee,  of 
Ohio,  thus  raised  on  27  acres,  23,850  lbs.,  which 
brought  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  $2,908,  an 
average  of  over  $100  per  acre.  The  ground  on 
which  it  is  planted  must  be  frequently  stirred, 
and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  When  matured,  it 
should  be  carefully  cut  with  the  scythe  or 
sickle,  and  if  so  ripe  as  to  shell,  laid  into  a 
wagon  box  with  tight  canvas  over  the  bottom 
and  sides,  so  as  prevent  waste.  As  soon  as  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  it  may  be  threshed  and  cleaned, 
when  it  is  ready  for  market. 

The  white  mustard  is  a  valuable  crop  as 
green  food  for  cattle  or  sheep,  or  for  plowing  in 
as  a  fertilser.  For  feeding,  the  white  is  much 
preferred  to  the  black,  as  the  seed  of  the  latter 
is  so  tenacious  of  life,  as  to  be  eradicated  with 
difficulty  when  once  in  the  ground.  The  amount 


of  seed  required  per  acre  is  from  eight  to  twenty 
quarts,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
land,  and  the  mode  of  planting  or  sowing.  It 
may  be  sown  from  early  spring  till  August,  for 
the  northern  and  middle  states,  and  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  September  for  the  southern.  The 
crops  yield  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Both  are  excellent  fertilisers  for  the  soil. — Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Book. 

MANUAL-LABOR  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR 
THE  JEWS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since  of  se¬ 
lecting  and  forwarding  some  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  for  the  above  institution,  recently  es¬ 
tablished  at  Jerusalem.  The  school  was  com¬ 
menced,  and  has  hitherto  been  sustained  and  di¬ 
rected  solely  by  John  Meshullam,  a  converted 
Jew.  The  man  and  the  object  have  not  before 
been  brought  to  our  notice ;  but  the  case  is  so 
full  of  novelty  and  interest,  to  the  intelligent  and 
religious  public  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
venture  briefly  to  notice  its  existence. 

Mr.  Meshullam,  its  founder,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Jew,  of  London.  He  commenced  a 
banking  business  in  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker.  The 
intelligent  expositions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolf, 
and  some  other  kindred  spirits  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted,  effectually  weaned  him 
from  Judaism.  He  sought  and  found  a  purer 
faith  among  the  long-reviled  gentiles.  The 
usual  consequence  immediately  followed — dis¬ 
inheritance  by  his  family  and  persecution  from 
his  bigot  race.  After  years  of  exertion,  trial, 
and  disaster,  the  result  of  the  evil  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  he  sought  the  land 
of  his  ancestors  and  made  their  ancient  capi¬ 
tal  his  abiding  place.  There  he  has  planted 
himself,  with  his  wife  and  children,  devoted  to 
the  welfare  and  regeneration  of  his  kindred  and 
race. 

Mr.  Meshullam  has  leased  a  few  acres  of 
ground  in  a  fruitful  valley,  adjoining  the  pool 
of  Soloman,  some  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
between  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  and  He¬ 
bron,  the  city  of  Abraham.  Here,  he  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  adopted  the  European  system  of 
cultivation,  and  introduced  some  of  the  products 
indigenous  to  America — potatoes  and  Indian 
corn  are  among  his  staple  products.  His  first 
crop  of  the  former,  raised  as  an  experiment,  and 
on  a  limited  scale,  yielded  him  an  ample  supply 
for  his  family,  and  left  him  a  profit  of  $250 
for  the  surplus. 

During  the  rainy  season,  so  propitious  is  the 
climate*  that  two  crops  can  be  raised.  By  the  aid 
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of  Solomon’s  pools,  which  furnish  a  copious 
supply  of  water  throughout  the  year,  fine  crops 
are  obtained,  including  all  varieties  of  fruit, 
peculiar  to  that  warm  climate.  Grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  dates,  olives,  cucumbers,  melons, 
&c.,  are  raised  in  profusion.  We  understand 
some  accessions  to  this  new  and  praiseworthy 
enterprise  are  determined  on,  and  that  a  small 
band  of  enterprising  Americans  are  already 
organised,  and  expect  to  sail  for  Palestine  the 
present  season.  We  trust  this  new  wave  of  our 
countrymen  will  push  eastward,  till  it  meets 
the  booming  tide  now  rapidly  extending  west¬ 
ward,  and  that  they  will  meet  in  India  to  con¬ 
gratulate  each  other  on  a  renovated  world. 

By  a  late  firman,  of  the  sultan,  the  occupancy, 
and  even  the  ownership  of  the  Moslem  domains, 
is  thrown  open  to  all  nations  ;  and  our  straight¬ 
ened  countrymen,  who  have  quite  lately  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  or  at  least,  for  the  present,  and  un¬ 
til  a  further  annexation  in  Canada,  Mexico,  or 
Kamtchatka,  will  open  a  little  further  range 
for  their  active  spirits,  can  now  commence  op¬ 
erations  in  Palestine — reclaiming  the  land,  in¬ 
troducing  pure  Christianity,  with  its  attendant 
blessings,  and  carrying  forward  the  great  career 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment. 

Any  donations  of  money,  seeds,  or  imple¬ 
ments,  destined  for  the  Manual-Labor  School 
of  the  Holy  Land,  left  with  us,  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  their  destination. 


FORBES  SHAW GHAE  S. 

A  correspondent  of  your  paper  has  hit  off 
the  late  poultry  exhibition,  at  this  place,  in  a 
somewhat  humorous  vein.  His  caricature  of 
the  “red  Shanghae  fowl  is  capital ;  the  hat  is 
his,  and  I  hope  he  will  wear  it,  broad  brim  and 
all,  with  becoming  dignity.  Any  one  having 
an  eye  for  fun  must  enjoy  it  with  a  zest. 

The  writer,  however,  is  mistaken  in  regard 
to  the  Shanghae  fowls,  as  market  poultry,  and 
I  only  desire  to  set  the  matter  on  a  proper  foot¬ 
ing,  in  order  that  the  farmer,  whose  interests  I 
have  at  heart,  may  breed  that  fowl  which  shall 
give  him  the  best  return  for  his  investment.  I, 
for  one,  cannot  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
Jersey  blues,  and  having  had  no  little  experi¬ 
ence  with  that  breed,  do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Shanghaes  superior  to  them,  either 
as  layers,  or  for  market.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
better  layers  than  the  Shanghaes,  both  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  in  winter. 

Col.  Brockett,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  has 


the  original  importation  of  the  Forbes  stock.  A 
few  days  since,  he  killed  a  pullet,  which,  when 
dressed  for  market,  (divested  of  head,  legs,  toe 
nails  and  all,)  weighed  8£  lbs.  He  also  dressed, 
in  like  manner,  two  pullets,  six  months  old, 
which  weighed  12^  lbs.  the  pair.  The  flesh 
and  all  the  meated  portion  was  plump  and  full 
as  you  could  desire  for  the  table. 

Col.  Brockett,  through  his  friend,  Mr.  Pedder, 
will  forward  to  you  by  Adams  &.  Co.,  a  pullet, 
which,  when  you  have  exhibited  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  your  friends  who  may  chance  to 
drop  in,  you  can  pluck  and  dress ;  after  that, 
you  can  report  through  your  journal.  It  would 
be  well  to  kill  and  dress  the  fowl  some  four  or 
five  days  previous  to  cooking. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  me  somewhat  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  red  Shanghae  fowls;  but  I  will  de¬ 
clare  to  you,  that  I  am  not  the  owner  of  one  of 
them.  E.  W. 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1851. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

I  was  told  at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  that  beets 
would  not  grow  seed,  top  onions  would  not  grow 
the  bottoms,  and  black  seed  would  not  produce 
bulbs.  Cabbage  will  produce  seed,  but  that 
seed  will  not  generally  produce  heads,  but  grow 
into  long  stalks  with  a  few  loose  leaves,  on  top. 
I  have  seen  such  stalks  six  feet  long. 

Corn  from  the  north,  though  hard  and  flinty, 
when  planted  here,  grows  light  and  chaffy. 
Oats  grow  lighter  and  lighter,  until  they  run 
out.  On  the  contrary,  cotton,  which  is  here  a 
hard  woody  stalk,  would  grow  more  like  buck¬ 
wheat  in  New  York. 

The  Palma  Christi  has  been  grown  here  for 
shade  trees;  and  tobacco  was  found  as  a  wild 
plant  all  over  the  country,  when  first  settled  by 
the  whites.  A  little  further  down  the  peninsu¬ 
la,  sweet  potatoes  and  arrowroot  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  wild ;  and  so  are  pumpkins,  and  several 
other  plants  which  are  only  grown  with  great 
care  at  the  north.  We  live  in  a  great  country, 
as  yet  but  little  known.  Solon  Robinson. 


To  Kill  Cockroaches. — Mix  equal  quantities  of 
red  lead  and  Indian  meal  with  molasses,  mak¬ 
ing  it  about  the  consistency  of  paste.  It  is 
known  to  be  a  certain  exterminator  of  roaches. 
A  friend  who  was  troubled  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them,  rid  his  house  of  them  in  a 
very  few  nights  by  this  mixture,  Put  it  upon 
plates  and  set  it  where  the  vermin  are  thickest, 
and  they  will  soon  help  themselves.  Be  careful 
not  to  have  any  article  of  food  near  by  where 
you  set  the  mixture. 
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As  this  is  a  short  month  of  short  days,  let  us 
make  short  work  of  it. 

A  Great  Milker.— Truly  a  great  account,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  true.  1  wish  all  strippers  in 
pint  cups  could  read  and  realise  its  truth.  But 
I  suppose  this  cow  had  something  to  eat  besides 
stone  walls,  rail  fences,  thistles,  briars,  elder 
bushes,  toad  flax,  and  daisies,  which  seem  to 
me  the  most  prominent  features  in  some  pastures. 

Substitute  for  an  Ice  House. — I  venture  to  say 
that  some  cute  fellow  might  cut  out  this  item 
and  sell  it  as  a  great  secret,  for  much  more  than 
you  charge  for  a  thousand  equally  valuable 
ones  to  your  readers. 

Cure  for  a  Bellowsed  Horse. — Just  as  intelligi¬ 
ble  as  half  the  recipes  published — all  wind. 

Chain  Gates. — A  new  idea,  which  I  like  very 
much.  Will  some  of  the  universal  nation  go  to 
work  at  it,  and  give  us  cheap  chain  gates  ? 

Village  Lectures. — What  a  fund  of  valuable 
information  is  contained  in  these  articles.  To 
prevent  the  effects  of  decomposition,  so  delete¬ 
rious  to  health,  let  the  farmer  not  abandon  the 
process  of  making  manures,  lest  it  cause  sick¬ 
ness  upon  the  premises.  But  let  him  study  how 
to  counteract  the  effect  by  adding  charcoal,  if 
he  has  it,  and  gypsum,  to  absorb  the  escaping 
ammonia,  by  which  many  a  dung  heap  is  ren¬ 
dered  almost  worthless  during  the  process  of 
decomposition,  and  the  vegetable  fibre  almost 
as  effectually  burnt  up  as  though  it  had  passed 
through  the  fire,  and  left  nothing  but  the  ashes, 
while  the  great  fertilising  principle  had  passed 
off  in  the  form  of  smoke,  and  become  lost  to  the 
husbandman,  and  poisoned  the  atmosphere  that 
his  family  were  daily  compelled  to  breathe.  But 
to  know  this,  the  farmer  must  read ;  to  read 
anything  connected  with  farming,  is  to  subject 
himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  biggoted  who  are 
anxious  that  none  should  possess  any  more  in¬ 
formation  than  themselves.  This  difficulty  will 
never  be  overcome  before  agricultural  chemistry 
is  taught  in  common  schools,  by  teachers  of 
common  sense. 

Notes  from  a  Kitchen  Gardener’s  Memorandum 
Book. — Here  is  one  of  the  very  kind  of  teachers 
required.  He  talks  about  the  reason  why  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  manures  are  beneficial  to  differ¬ 
ent  plants.  How  did  he  obtain  the  knowledge  ? 
Was  it  instinctive,  or  has  he  come  by  it  by  study, 
by  experiment,  and  careful  observation?  If  so, 
then  why  should  not  all  who  can  read  profit 
by  his  experience?  It  is  a  lamentable  truth 
that  most  of  us  are  not  only  excessively  ignorant, 


but  excessively  fond  of  the  article.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  hear  what  a  vast  number  of  excuses 
some  people  can  invent  to  satisfy  their  con¬ 
sciences  for  refusing  to  buy  a  book,  or  subscribe 
for  a  journal  devoted  to  the  object  of  giving 
them  knowledge  of  the  pursuits'  of  their  lives. 

Ventilation. — I  am  glad  to  see  this  important 
subject  touched  upon  in  your  columns.  It  is 
one  which  requires  the  united  efforts  of  all 
thinking  men  to  combat.  In  my  opiniqn,  the 
want  of  ventilation  causes  more  sickness  in 
families  than  any  other  household  arrangement. 
How  much  it  is  neglected  in  stables,  barns,  and 
granaries,  as  well  as  in  dwellings. 

Value  of  Dogs. — Horrible!  But  this  is  only 
one  item  in  ten  thousand.  Yet,  if  half  the  world 
were  to  die  with  the  hydrophobia,  the  other 
half  would  keep  dogs. 

The  Princess  Tribe  of  Shorthorns. — Another 
bull  fight,  of  no  interest  whatever  to  one  reader 
in  a  hundred,  and  will  not  be  read  by  one  in 
ten.  You  cannot  take  a  more  sure  way  to  les¬ 
sen  the  public  estimation  of  the  Agriculturist, 
than  by  these  personal  disputes  about  nothing. 
[We  totally  disagree  with  the  “  Captain  ”  in  the 
above  conclusion. — Eds.] 

The  Hen  Fever. — This  article,  or  rather  the  il¬ 
lustration  accompanying  it,  burst  so  suddenly 
upon  my  organ  of  the  ludicrous,  as  I  sat  alone 
in  the  library,  that  I  went  off  into  a  perfect 
guffaw  of  laughter.  This  brought  the  girls  all 
in  a  bunch  from  the  parlor,  to  see  “  what  in  the 
world  ails  father.”  I  could  only  tell  them  I  had 
got  the  “  hen  fever,”  and  that  set  them  in  a  twit¬ 
ter,  and  this  altogether  brought  Old  Black  Joe  up 
from  the  kitchen,  to  see  what  had  broke  loose 
on  deck;  and  the  whole  made  up  a  show  pretty 
nigh  equal  to  the  “great  poultry  sight”  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  I  have  just  been  reading  about. 

“  Wal,”  says  Joe,  when  made  to  comprehend 
the  subject.  “  Dat  Boston  are  a  cute  place,  and 
dem  Yankees  always  ready  for  spec’lation.  If 
de  Cap’n  knows  half  so  well  how  to  handle  big 
roosters  as  him  do  big  ship,  could  be  sittin’  on 
de  fence  now  crowing  over  fortune  made  by  de 
hen  business.  ’Cause,  spose  we  had  bought 
dem  big  roosters  used  to  see  in  China,  and  sell 
him  here  for  sich  price  dat  you  read  about 
— r’aly,  I  should  like  to  go  in  de  hen  trade 
mysef.” 

Effects  of  Irrigation. — Things  talked  of,  but 
seldom  practised. 

'  Salt  for  Cattle  and  Sheep. — -As  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  with  some  stories  which  end 
you  begin  at,  I  will  commence  upon  the  last 
part  of  this  salty  article.  I  hope  it  will  be  con- 
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ceded  that  I  know  something  about  salt  water, 
whether  I  do  or  not  about  the  necessity  of  salt¬ 
ing  bipeds  and  quadrupeds.  But  beginning 
where  your  correspondent  left  off,  I  shall  dis¬ 
pute  the  point  upon  which  he  closes  his  article. 
It  is  not  a  “  mooted  question,  whether  salt  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  man  or  beast.”  The  argument  ad¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  R.  is  sufficient  for  a  reasonable 
man,  but  here  is  another  anchor  to  wind’ard. 
In  Prescott’s  Mexico,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
Tlascalans,  during  a  war  of  more  than  50 
years  with  the  Aztecs,  were  confined  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  own  territory,  and  in  all  that  time 
made  no  use  of  salt ;  until  the  taste  of  the 
people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  its  disuse 
by  long  abstinence,  that  it  required  several  gen¬ 
erations  after  the  conquest,  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  use  of  salt  at  their  meals.  Evidence  of  a 
similar  kind  could  be  furnished  to  almost  any 
extent,  to  prove  that  salt  is  not  a  necessary  of 
life  or  health,  any  more  than  tea,  coffee,  pepper, 
spice,  and  spirituous  liquors,  all  of  which  are 
stimulants  to  the  appetite,  or  exciters  of  the  pas¬ 
sions — very  evil  ones,  too,  sometimes.  No  de¬ 
generacy  can  be  attributed  to  the  Tlascalans,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  using  salt ;  for  at  the 
time  Cortez  appeared  among  them,  they  were 
the  bravest  and  hardiest  race  in  Mexico.  J 

A  Jaunt  in  Ohio. — I  cannot  follow  the  writer 
in  all  his  wanderings — I  must  only  stop  at  a  few 
points  as  he  whirls  along  a  railroad,  tiresome 
for  its  directness.  Although  Ohio  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  old  state  in  comparison  with  several 
others,  yet  it  seems  as  though  a  great  portion 
of  the  surface  of  its  rich  soil  is  still  covered 
with  the  original  forest,  wasting  its  riches  upon 
the  desert  air. 

Osage-Orange  Hedges  you  say  “  may  make  a 
substantial  enclosure.”  So  it  may — will  it? 
[Yes,  it  does,  and  will. — Eds.] 

Wasting  Manure . — You  speak  of  the  way  the 
manure  from  the  distilleries  and  pig  pens  is  sent 
into  the  river  as  a  great  want  of  economy.  It 
is  not  of  the  least  importance.  If  they  retain 
the  hogs  and  whisky,  what  on  earth  more  than 
that  can  the  people  want? 

Ladies'  Department. — My  daughters,  as  well  as 
a  great  many  other  daughters,  always  look  to 
this  page  for  something  new  and  interesting  in 
domestic  economy — things  that  may  be  relied 
upon  not  only  as  useful,  but  correct. 

Foreign  Agricultural  News. — This  page  is  un¬ 
usually  rich  this  month.  Do  not  fail  to  refer  to 
it  when  your  horse  has  the  colic. 

Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  article  which  is  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  Editors’  Table  as  lately  discovered 


on  Lake  Champlain,  undoubtedly  contains  an  er¬ 
ror  in  the  figures — 92  per  cent,  is  quite  too  high. 
[We  have  the  best  authority  for  making  this 
statement,  namely,  that  of  the  gentleman,  (and 
he  is  a  good  chemist,)  who  analysed  it. — Eds.] 
If  it  is  half  that,  it  is  valuable.  Reviewer. 


WHEAT  GROWING-  IN  THE  WEST. 

As  3rour  paper  is  a  national  one,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  a 
brief  statement  of  the  system  of  wheat  growing 
in  this  part  of  the  west,  and  its  actual  and  prob¬ 
able  effects  upon  the  soil  and  the  purse. 

It  was  a  very  natural  and  obvious  move  on 
the  part  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  west  to  en¬ 
gage  in  raising  wheat.  Possessing  a  soil  rich 
in  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements  of  that 
noble  cereal,  and  generally  having  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  remaining,  after  paying  for 
their  farms,  they  adopted  at  once,  that  course 
of  husbandry  which  would  yield  the  readiest 
returns  for  the  capital  and  labor  bestowed.  But 
a  most  wretchedly  destructive  feature  was  giv¬ 
en  to  our  early  farming,  which  is  ignorantty 
persisted  in  at  the  present  time,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  It  consists  in  what  is  called  “  stubbling 
in that  is,  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  removed, 
and  the  hogs  have  gleaned  the  fields  of  the 
scattering  heads,  plows  and  teams  are  put  in, 
and  the  stubble  turned  under ;  and  this,  at  the 
proper,  or  improper  season  is  again  sowed  with 
wheal.  It  must  be  sowed.  If  it  cannot  be 
sowed  early,  it  must  be  sowed  late,  even  if  the 
snow  flies.  You  will  agree  with  me,  Messrs. 
Editors,  that  this  is  a  most  baneful  practice. 

Another  practice  is  to  summer  fallow,  or 
plant  with  Indian  corn,  and  sow  with  wheat, 
each  alternate  year.  This  practice,  although 
not  so  deleterious  to  our  soils  as  the  former,  is 
highly  pernicious,  and  should  never  be  prac¬ 
tised  without  a  liberal  application  of  manure. 
The  effects  of  these  iniquitous  practices  are  be¬ 
coming  year  after  year  more  apparent.  Our 
farmers  are  cramped ;  they  have  depended  on 
the  wheat  crop,  and  that  has  failed ;  the  poor 
little  insect  has  to  bear  all  the  blame,  when  in 
fact,  I  believe  the  more  effective  cause,  is  to  be 
found  in  mean,  yes,  mean  cultivation,  and  a 
broken-down  soil,  a  soil  deprived  or  robbed  of 
its  essential  elements  of  cereal  constitution.  We 
are  almost  certain  of  a  good  crop  when  we 
have  a  piece  of  “  new  breaking  ”  to  put  in  with 
wheat. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  west  have  yet  introduced  the  culti- 
|  vated  grasses.  Marshes  abound,  from  which  is 
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obtained  a  tolerable  article  of  hay.  The  effects 
of  the  palpable  neglect  to  adopt  an  alternating 
system,  and  bring  into  use,  the  grasses,  will,  I 
fear,  have  to  be  endured,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
third  and  fourth  generations. 

But,  thanks  to  the  agricultural  press  gener¬ 
ally  ;  its  improvement  is  working  its  way  into 
the  rustic  cabin  of  the  western  settler;  and  in 
justice  to  the  western  farmer,  it  must  be  said, 
that  as  sure  as  he  reads,  he  awakes  to  effort, 
and  casts  about  for  a  better  system,  and  as  far 
as  his  means  will  permit,  he  launches  into 
schemes  for  improvement. 

Clover  does  nobly  on  all  our  western  open¬ 
ings  by  the  application  of  a  little  gypsum.  This 
is  to  be  obtained,  mostly,  at  Granite  Rapids,  in 
this  state,  where  it  is  worth  $1  per  barrel.  It 
costs  us,  adding  purchase  price,  $2.50,  and  $3 
to  get  it  here.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  eastern 
friends  might  make  money  by  sending  plaster 
into  Southern  Michigan,  and  Northern  Indiana. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  it. 

Were  it  not  that  it  would  extend  this  article 
to  an  inadmissible  length,  I  would  write  a  few 
words  about  the  drill  method  of  sowing  wheat. 
I  think  that  will  soon,  to  a  great  extent,  super¬ 
cede  the  broadcast  method.  But  I  will  close  by 
inquiring  the  price  of  your  wheat  drills,  (as  I 
suppose  you  have  them,)  and  also  whether  you 
can  send  implements  with  safety,  to  Hillsdale, 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Southern  Railroad, 
or  to  some  point  on  the  Central  Railroad. 

Charles  Betts. 

Burr-Oak  Farm ,  Mich. 

The  price  of  our  wheat  drill  is  $100.  It  is 
made  in  a  superior  manner,  sows  seven  drills 
at  a  time,  and  is  worked  by  one  horse.  Imple¬ 
ments  and  seeds  of  any  kind  can  be  shipped 
as  desired  by  our  correspondent,  we  presume, 
and  go  through  with  entire  safety. 

BURNING  GAS  FOR  FUEL. 

An  apparatus,  which  the  inventor  calls  the 
atmopyore,  is  noticed  with  commendation  in  the 
London  Lancet.  The  principle  of  the  invention 
really  consists  in  burning  the  oxygen  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  by  a  small  outlay  of  gas,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  intense  heat,  applicable  for  heating 
apartments  or  raising  steam.  The  consumption 
of  two  cubic  feet  of  gas  raised  the  temperature 
of  a  room,  the  cubic  contents  of  which  was 
8,557  feet,  five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  seven¬ 
teen  minutes.  Twenty-five  feet  per  hour  of  gas 
burnt  in  the  atmosphere  produced  steam  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  one-horse^ power  engine,  The  heat 


engendered  by  burning  gas  in  this  way  is  in¬ 
creased  one  hundred  per  cent,  over  the  same 
quantity  burnt  in  the  ordinary  way. 


THE  THOROUGH-BRED  HORSE. 

The  horse,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  has  been  universally  regarded  as  an 
animal  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance 
to  man.  In  the  Scriptures,  in  history,  in  ro¬ 
mance,  and  poetry,  he  occupies  many  a  glowing 
page,  and  no  felicity,  or  elaboration  of  thought  or 
language  is  spared  to  illustrate  and  portray  his 
usefulness  and  beauty.  As  our  servant,  compan¬ 
ion,  friend,  and  protector,  most  of  our  necessi¬ 
ties,  comforts,  and  amusements  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  him.  Without  him,  the  severe 
battles  of  the  Canaanites  could  not  have  been 
maintained ;  nor  could  the  holy  expeditions  of 
the  Crusades  have  been  carried  on.  Much  of 
the  renown  of  Alexander  is  identified  with  his 
favorite  Bucephalus;  and  the  glory  won  by 
King  Richard  at  Bosth worth  Field  would,  with¬ 
out  his  gallant  White  Surrey,  have  been  less 
brilliant.  Tamarlane,  deprived  of  his  Arabian 
cavalry,  never  could  have  subjugated  Persia, 
India,  and  Syria;  nor  could  Suwarrow,  without 
his  noble  Barbs,  have  won  such  undying  fame 
by  his  victories  in  Poland,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 
Joan  of  Arc,  divested  of  her  dashing  courser, 
would  probably  never  have  astonished  the  world 
with  her  martial  deeds ;  nor  could  Bonaparte, 
without  his  well-trained  cavalry,  have  achieved 
his  dazzling  triumphs  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
Lodi.  Wellington,  shorn  at  Waterloo  of  his 
dragoons,  could  not  have  added  so  much  lustre 
to  his  fame ;  nor  could  our  own  immortal  Wash¬ 
ington,  without  his  equestrian  auxiliaries,  have 
given  peace  and  freedom  to  his  country.  The 
farmer,  deprived  of  his  faithful  horse,  could 
make  but  little  progress  in  husbandry  ;  and  the 
sportsman  and  gentleman  of  leisure  would  suf¬ 
fer  many  an  abridgment  of  their  pleasures,  did 
not  their  prancing  steeds  impatiently  wait  a 
summons  to  be  mounted.  The  tournaments,  so 
vividly  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  im¬ 
perishable  novels,  would  have  been  dull  and 
insipid  divested  of  the  share  which  the  high- 
mettled  horses  bore  therein ;  and  Diana  Vernon 
would  certainly  have  appeared  less  lovely,  had 
we  not  seen  her  in  the  fox  chase  so  gracefully 
bounding  through  bushes  on  her  beautiful  “jet-, 
black  Phoebe.”  Painting  would  have  been  shorn , 
of  one  of  its  happiest  triumphs,  had  not  the  no-, 
ble  charger  of  Washington  occupied  the  fore-, 
ground  of  Trumbull’s  admirable  representation 
of  “  Crossing  the  Delaware and  Poetry  would. 
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have  lost  some  of  its  most  attractive  charms, 
had  not  Homer  sung  the  praises  of  Achilles’ 
coursers,  and  Byron  made  the  wild  steed  of  Ma- 
zeppa  a  theme  for  his  enchanting  muse.  The 
classic  reader  cannot  forget  that  beautiful  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Iliad,  wherein  the  ancient  bard  re¬ 
presents  the  horses  of  Achilles  as  actually  weep¬ 
ing  for  his  death. 

“  Meantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood, 

The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood ; 

Their  godlike  master  slain  before  their  eyes, 

They  wept,  and  shar’d  in  human  miseries. 

In  vain  Automedon  now  shakes  the  rein, 

Now  plies  the  lash,  and  soothes  and  threats  in  vain ; 

Nor  to  the  fight  nor  Hellespont  they  go, 

Restive  they  stood,  and  obstinate  in  wo.” 

Great  Jove  is  then  represented  as  taking  pity 
at  their  distress,  and  thus  addressing  them  : 

“  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain ! 

Exempt  from  age,  and  deathless  now  in  vain ; 

Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow, 

Only,  alas !  to  share  in  mortal  woe  ? 

Ourself  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart, 

Ourself  with  rising  spirits  swell  your  heart. 

Automedon  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 
Safe  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  war. 

He  said :  and,  breathing  in  the  immortal  horse 
Excessive  spirit,  urg’d  them  to  the  course ; 

From  their  high  manes  they  shake  the  dust  and  bear 
The  kindling  chariot  through  the  parted  war.” 

Since,  then,  it  is  apparent  that  the  horse  is  es¬ 
sential  to  our  protection,  comforts,  necessities, 
or  amusements,  in  almost  every  step  of  our  pro¬ 
gress  through  life,  it  is  certainly  of  the  highest 
importance  that  he  should  be  rendered  as  ser¬ 
viceable,  valuable,  and  perfect  as  possible.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  strictest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  his  breed.  A  trial 
of  speed  effectually  tests  his  durability,  activity, 
and  soundness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords 
a  most  agreeable,  innocent,  and  exciting  recre¬ 
ation  or  amusement.  A  horse,  that  can  well  ac¬ 
quit  himself  in  a  race  of  four  miles,  proves  that 
his  bones,  sinews,  muscles,  lungs,  and  wind¬ 
pipe  are  sound,  well  proportioned,  and  entirely 
capable  of  performing  their  proper  functions  in 
the  best  manner.  If  any  defect  exist,  the  se¬ 
vere  exercise  of  so  long  and  so  rapid  a  race 
would  quickly  bring  it  to  view.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  a  fine  horse,  in  a  race  of  four-mile 
heats,  to  run  twelve  or  sixteen  miles.  Such  a 
trial,  therefore,  clearly  establishes  his  strength, 
activity,  soundness,  and  endurance— and  from 
such  a  horse,  it  would  be  manifestly  safe  and 
prudent  to  breed.  His  produce  would  unques¬ 
tionably  be  much  more  likely  to  excel  in  those 
essential  qualities  than  the  produce  of  a  com¬ 
mon  cold-blooded  horse.  Therefore,  by  being 
always  careful  to  breed  from  no  other  stock 


than  such  as  have  been  well  tried  in  the  manner 
designated,  you  will  be  sure  of  having  very  su¬ 
perior  horses,  whilst  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
good  one  is  no  greater  than  that  of  keeping  a 
bad  one. 

The  offspring  of  the  high-bred,  warm-blooded 
horse  is  in  many  respects  greatly  superior  to, 
and  more  valuable,  than  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cold-blooded  horse. 

1st.  They  are  more  intelligent,  and  their  dis¬ 
positions  more  kind  and  tractable. 

2.  They  are  less  liable  to  disease,  and  their 
carriage  and  appearance  more  elegant  and 
showy. 

3.  They  are  more  active,  and  stand  the  heat 
much  better.  A  fine-blooded  horse  can  travel 
long  distances  rapidly  in  the  hottest  weather, 
when  probably  a  common  one  would  fall  dead 
under  the  same  exercise. 

4.  They  live  to  a  much  greater  age.  A  com¬ 
mon  cold-blooded  horse  rarely  lives,  (to  be  of 
any  service,)  beyond  15  or  16  years ;  but  a  high¬ 
bred  warm-blooded  one  is  serviceable  at  30. 
The  sire  of  the  celebrated  racer  Sir  Archy  was 
39  years  old  before  the  latter  was  foaled. 

5.  Their  superior  fleetness,  durability,  and 
bravery  render  them  much  more  efficient  for 
cavalry  and  expresses. 

6.  They  will  always  command  a  higher  price 
in  market. 

These  excelling  qualities,  of  course,  render 
them  in  all  respects  more  valuable,  and  conclu¬ 
sively  prove  that  every  person  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  has  a  deep  interest  in  extending,  cultivating, 
and  improving  the  fine-blooded  breeds. — Sports¬ 
man. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FOOD  FOR  SOILING. 

1st.  Wheat  and  Rye . — The  earliest  food  which 
can  be  depended  upon  in  the  spring,  for  soiling, 
is  wheat  or  rye.  We  much  prefer  the  former, 
as  it  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritious ;  nor  does 
the  straw  become  tough  and  harsh  so  soon  as 
rye ;  it  consequently  lasts  longer. 

Cultivation. — If  the  ground  be  not  already 
rich,  it  should  be  made  so.  It  cannot  be  made 
too  rich  for  this  purpose.  Plow  deep,  harrow 
fine,  and  then  roll.  Now  take  an  extra  quantity 
of  seed,  and  sow  broadcast,  as  early  as  the  last 
of  August  or  first  week  in  September.  Plow 
this  in  about  three  inches  deep  with  a  three-fur- 
row  plow ;  leave  the  land  in  its  rough  state,  with¬ 
out  harrowing  or  rolling.  By  using  an  extra 
quantity  of  seed,  the  stalks  grow  finer,  sweeter, 
and  more  tender  ;  and  by  leaving  the  land 
rough,  the  plant  is  not  so  likely  to  winter-kill. 
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Plowing  in  the  seed  has  a  further  advantage ; 
the  plant  strikes  a  deeper  root,  and  consequently 
grows  stronger  than  if  lightly  harrowed  in;  it 
also  comes  up  in  rows,  as  if  drilled,  which  gives 
the  air  a  much  better  opportunity  to  circulate 
among  the  stalks;  thus  promoting  a  more  rapid 
and  better  growth.  However  rank  the  grain 
may  grow  in  the  fall,  it  is  not  advisable  to  feed 
it  off  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  in  a  south¬ 
ern  climate.  North,  the  grain  requires  all  of  its 
fall  growth  to  protect  it  during  the  winter,  and 
insure  a  vigorous  and  rapid  start  in  the  spring. 

2d.  Orchard  Grass ,  Lucern ,  Ray  Grass,  and 
Clover. — These  grasses  come  forward  first  in 
spring  in  the  order  mentioned,  although  they 
ripen  for  hay  about  the  same  time.  In  a  very 
early  season,  we  have  had  orchard  grass  in  a 
dry,  warm,  rich  soil,  two  feet  high,  and  fit  for 
soiling  in  the  latitude  of  40°  30',  by  the  last  of 
April ;  it  however  cannot  generally  be  depended 
upon  in  this  latitude  before  the  last  of  May. 

Cultivation. — For  orchard  and  ray  grass  the 
land  must  be  rich,  clean,  and  well  pulverised. 
Sow  each  kind  by  itself,  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  early  in  the  fall 
or  spring,  then  harrow  and  roll.  Neither  clover 
nor  other  seed  should  be  sown  with  these  grasses; 
and  it  is  important  that  the  seed  be  sown  thick ; 
otherwise  it  will  come  up  in  tufts,  and  in  a  few 
years  be  almost  entirely  rooted  out  by  other 
grasses.  The  yield  is  very  large  when  properly 
cultivated.  We  have  taken  upwards  of  three 
tons  per  acre  of  well-cured  hay  of  the  former. 
For  hay,  neither  of  these  grasses  is  quite  so 
good  as  Timothy,  herdsgrass,  or  red  top.  This 
ray  grass  must  not  be  confounded  with  nje  grass 
nor  oat  grass.  It  is  much  superior  to  either,  and 
makes  the  finest  and  best  of  lawns  for  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  now  in  great  request  in  this  vicinity 
for  the  purpose  of  soiling. 

Clover  should  be  sown  the  last  of  Frebruary, 
or  early  in  March,  just  after  a  fall  of  snow,  if 
possible,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  sixteen  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre,  at  least.  Whenever  there  is  frost 
upon  it,  especially  in  the  spring,  not  a  hoof 
should  be  allowed  to  cross  nor  nibble  it  till  the 
sun  has  dried  off  the  frost.  We  have  seen  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  ruin  a  whole  field  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  hour,  by  pasturing  it  on  a  frosty  spring 
morning. 

The  cultivation  of  lucern  is  attended  with  too 
much  trouble  to  find  favor  at  the  present  high 
price  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  It  requires 
a  very  rich,  deep,  dry,  warm  soil,  prepared  in 
the  best  manner.  Sow  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  in  drills,  nine  to  eighteen 


inches  apart,  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May,  in 
this  climate.  Hoe  it  well  during  the  summer, 
and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds ;  otherwise  they  will 
check  its  growth,  or  almost  entirely  kill  it.  The 
following  year,  it  may  be  cut  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  its  growth.  After  each  cut¬ 
ting,  liquid  manure,  or  a  light  rich  compost 
should  be  spread  over  it. 

Indian  Corn. — By  sowing  the  earlier  varieties 
for  the  first  sowings,  this  may  be  had  from  the 
fore  part  of  July  till  late  in  November.  The 
proper  time  for  cutting  corn  for  soiling,  is  when 
the  ear  is  well  set  on  the  stalk,  and  the  grain 
is  in  milk.  If  cut  before  this,  it  is  apt  to  scour 
the  stock,  and  it  is  not  so  nutritious  for  them. 

Cultivation. — Plow  very  deep — subsoil  if  pos¬ 
sible — you  cannot  make  the  land  too  rich.  Sow 
the  earlier  varieties,  in  drills  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  apart ;  the  later,  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  inches ;  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds, 
either  by  the  hand  cultivator  or  hoes.  To  sow 
in  drills  is  far  better  than  broadcast,  as  the  air 
then  circulates  freely  among  the  stalks,  and 
makes  a  much  healthier  and  better  growth.  The 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  are  decidedly  superior 
for  soiling,  as  the  stalks  are  sweeter,  and  more 
nutritious.  Not  so  great  a  growth  of  stalks,  per¬ 
haps,  can  be  got  per  acre  ;  but  the  superior 
quality  of  the  stalks  and  ears  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  deficiency  in  quantity. 

Millet. — Prepare  the  ground  as  for  orchard 
grass,  and  sow  broadcast,  or  in  drills,  six  inches 
apart,  from  last  of  April  to  the  first  of  July.  It 
may  be  harrowed,  or  plowed  in  like  wheat,  only 
not  so  deep  by  one  inch.  It  should  be  cut  for 
soiling  when  the  stalks  are  in  flower,  or  just 
as  going  out  of  flower. 

Oats  and  Buckwheat.— Sow  and  cultivate  the 
same  as  millet. 

There  are  other  grains  and  grasses  which 
may  be  profitably  cultivated  for  soiling,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  important. 

Of  pumpkins,  cymlins,  squashes,  sugar  beets, 
and  other  roots  which  ripen  in  the  fall,  we  shall 
not  at  present  speak,  as  it  would  make  this  arti¬ 
cle  too  long. 

Treatment  of  Stock  under  the  Soiling  System i. — 
Stock,  when  soiled,  should  have  a  free  range  of 
a  few  acres  at  least,  in  a  well-shaded,  and  if 
possible,  well-watered  pasture.  Exercise  in  the 
open  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  their  good  health  and  thrift. 
Their  food  may  be  thrown  in  small  bundles  on 
the  clean  grass  ground  ;  but  a  better  manner  for 
feeding  is,  to  place  the  food  in  common  hay 
ricks,  standing  on  legs  two  or  three  feet  from 
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the  ground.  There  is  much  less  waste  by  adopt¬ 
ing  this  method.  If  fed  in  stalks,  the  corn  stalks 
should  be  cut  up  fine  before  feeding,  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  made  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Every 
particle  of  them  will  then  be  consumed  with 
avidity. 

Green  food  should  always  be  given  fresh  cut ; 
if  allowed  to  lie  a  few  hours,  and  become  half 
wilted,  it  is  very  injurious  to  stock,  often  causing 
disease,  and  sometimes  death.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  feed  too  much  at  a  time,  otherwise  it  may 
produce  hoven.  If  soiled  entirely,  stock  ought 
to  be  fed  five  times  a-day.  We  hope  our  read¬ 
ers  will  keep  these  hints  in  special  remem¬ 
brance. 


THE  ENDICOTT  PEAR  TREE, 

Tradition  connects  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  Endicott  Pear  Tree 
and  the  foundation  of  Salem, 
with  the  same  date,  1 628.  His¬ 
torical  evidence  renders  it 
certain  that  the  existence  of 
the  tree  could  not  have  been 
so  early  as  the  origin  of  the 
first  town  of  Massachusetts. 

The  late  reverend  and  learn¬ 
ed  Doct.  Wm.  Bently,  “  desir¬ 
ous,”  in  his  own  words,  “to 
honor  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  deserves  the  name  of 
the  father  of  New  England,” 
addressed  three  letters  to 
President  John  Adams,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
survivor  of  the  orchard  of 
Gov.  John  Endicott.  These 
manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  have 
been  kindly  communicated  by  Rev.  Doct.  Thad- 
deus  M.  Harris. 

Doct.  Bently,  in  his  letter,  dated  October,  10th, 
1809,  writes  thus:  “The  tree  is  near  the  site  of 
the  first  mansion  of  the  governor,  and  the  land 
and  tree  always  have  been,  and  now,  (1809,)  are, 
the  property  of  his  direct  heirs,  being  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  John  Endicott,  nearly  fourscore 
years  of  age  and  of  the  sixth  generation.  To  as¬ 
certain  its  age,  near  it  stood  a  dial,  which  was 
fixed  upon  a  pedestal,  which,  the  governor 
said,  bore  the  age  of  the  tree.  That  dial  has 
been  for  years  in  my  possession.  It  is  in  cop¬ 
per,  square,  horizontal,  three  inches,  a  very 
fair  impression,  and  in  the  highest  order.  It 
was  marked  William  Boyer,  London,  clock- 
maker,  fecit,  I.  1630,  E.,  the  initials  of  the  gov- 
.Drnor’s  name” 


“  This  ‘  Old  Pear  Tree’  is  situated  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  a  gentle  slope  of  land,  and  sheltered 
by  it,  in  some  measure,  from  the  piercing  north 
.winds,  in  what  was  once  the  garden  of  Govern¬ 
or  Endicott.  The  surrounding  soil  is  a  light 
loam,  with  a  substratum  of  clay.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  at  this  time  is  rather  dwarfish,  being  only 
18  feet  high,  and  55  feet  in  circumference  of  its 
branches.  The  trunk  exhibits  all  the  marks  of 
extreme  old  age,  being  entirely  hollow,  and 
mostly  open  on  the  south  side,  with  just  suffi¬ 
cient  bark  to  convey  sap  to  its  branches.  It  is 
seven  feet,  four  inches  in  circumference  near 
the  roots,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of 
which  are  connected  to  the  height  of  18  inches  • 
the  other  is  entirely  distinct,  from  the  ground 
upwards.” 


The  Endicott  Pear  Tree. — Fig.  20. 

No  doubt  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
trunk  is  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  want  of 
care  during  the  most  part  of  the  first  two  centu¬ 
ries  of  its  existence,  being  situated  in  an  open 
field,  without  any  protection,  and  often  browsed 
by  cattle  and  injured  by  storms.  This  patri¬ 
arch  within  the  last  forty  years  has  often  suf¬ 
fered  from  easterly  and  southerly  gales.  In 
October,  1804,  it  was  nearly  prostrated,  be¬ 
ing  shorn  of  all  its  branches,  and  its  trunk 
split  and  divided  in  the  manner  before  spoken 
of.  In  the  heavy  gale  of  September,  1815,  it 
was  again  doomed  to  a  similar  fate;  almost  all 
its  limbs  at  that  time,  were  either  split  or  brok¬ 
en,  and  it  appeared  doubtful  for  some  time,  if 
it  would  ever  recover ;  but  such  was  the  won¬ 
derful  tenacity  of  life  that  it  rose  again,  phoenix 
like,  as  it  were,  from  its  very  ashes.  It  contin¬ 
ues  to  produce  fruit  yearly,  the  average  being 
about  two  bushels.—  Trans.  American  Institute. 


PRIZE  MERINO  SHEEP. 
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prize  merino  sheep.  I  rinos  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cullen  and  George 

The  annexed  group  was  taken  from  life  by  |  W.  Capeheart,  Esqrs.,  of  Merry  Hill,  North 
CAMayr,  artist,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Ameri- 1  Carolina.  To  them  was  awarded  a  silver  cup, 
cafi  Institute,  at  Madison  Cottage,  in  the  city  of  |  for  the  best  pen  of  fine-wooled  ewes;  and  a 
NeV  York,  October  11th,  1849;  delineating  Me- 1  diploma,  for  the  second  best  fine-wooled  buck. 


These  sheep  were  bred  and  forwarded  Uy  S. 
W.  Jewett,  Esq.,  of  Vermont,  got  by  his  premi¬ 
um  buck,  Fortune.  They  are  distinguished  for 
yielding  very  heavy  fleeces  of  fine  wool;  the 
ewes  annually  yield  over  five  pounds,  and  the 


rams  over  ten,  of  well-cleansed  wool.  They 
are  also  noted  for  being  very  docile  and  hardy, 
possessing  very  strong  constitutions,  and  are  able 
to  thrive  upon  very  scanty  keep.  The  ewes 
are  good  nurses,  and  the  lambs  are  easily  reared, 
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because  they  drop  strong,  and  are  protected 
from  cold  and  wet  by  a  thick  covering  or  coat¬ 
ing  of  soft  hair  and  fur,  which  in  a  few  months 
is  shed,  and  replaced  by  a  thick  pelt  of  rich, 
soft,  oily  wool,  remarkably  compact,  covering 
the  whole  body ;  a  natural  clothing,  sure  to 
protect  them  in  severe  weather. 

This  breed  of  sheep  are  also  distinguished 
for  having  loose,  heavy,  folded  skins,  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  a  ruffle, 
giving  them  a  bold  and  lofty  appearance,  with 
some  folds  upon  the  ribs,  and  a  wide-set  tail  at 
the  rump.  In  the  Patent-Office  Report  for  1847, 
may  be  found  an  able  letter  from  Charles  L. 
Fleischman,  Esq.,  accompanied  with  cuts  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  in  Germany. 
On  page  268,  Mr.  Fleischman  says :  “  Twenty 
years  ago,  bucks  with  a  smooth,  tight  skin, 
which  had  extremely  fine  wool,  were  consider¬ 
ed  the  best;  but  their  fleeces  were  light  in 
weight,  and  had  a  tendency  to  run  into  twist. 
The  German  Merino  wool  grower  had  to  come 
back  to  the  original  form  of  rams,  with  a  loose 
skin,  many  folds,  and  heavy  fleeces ;  and  since 
then,  they  have  succeeded  in  uniting  with  a 
great  quantity  of  wool,  a  high  degree  of  fine¬ 
ness.  This  kind  of  heavy-folded  animals,  rams, 
and  ewes,  are  now  considered  the  best  for 
breeding  and  wool  bearing. 

“  The  Spaniards  kill  all  those  lambs  which 
are  born  with  few  folds  and  fine  short  hair,  or 
almost  naked ;  because,  experience  has  taught 
them  that  the  offspring  of  such  animals  bear  a 
fine  wool,  but  produce,  by  degrees,  animals 
with  flabby,  light  fleeces,  which  gradually  lose 
the  folds,  and  become  thinner  and  thinner  in 
fleece ;  and  are  consequently  less  advantageous 
to  the  wool  grower  than  those  sheep  which  are 
produced  from  lambs  of  plenty  of  folds,  and  a 
thick  cover  of  fine,  soft  hair.” — Transactions  of 
the  American  Institute. 


WIRE  FENCE  FOR  FOREST  LANDS. 

As  we  are  so  frequently  called  upon,  person¬ 
ally,  for  knowledge  on  this  subject,  we  will 
here  give,  for  general  information,  the  manner 
in  which  wire  fence  is  frequently  made  in  the 
forest  lands,  in  this  vicinity. 

In  order  to  make  a  strong  fence,  it  requires 
three  strands  of  wire.  No.  9  is  used  for  the 
lower  strand,  and  is  placed  from  one  to  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  No.  8  is  used  for  the 
middle,  and  is  placed  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  above  the  first.  No.  7  is  used  for  the 
upper  strand,  and  is  placed  the  same  distance 
above  the  second,  as  that  is  from  the  first.  If 


cattle  are  very  unruly,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
use  larger  wire;  but  anything  smaller  is  too 
light  for  this  purpose. 

The  best  way  of  fastening  the  wire,  is  to  bore 
a  half  or  three-quarter  inch  hole  through  the 
centre  of  small  trees,  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  run  the  wire  through  these; 
otherwise,  drive  small  staples  made  of  the  best 
wrought  iron  into  the  trees.  The  objection  to 
iron  staples  is,  that  where  the  wire  rests  upon 
them,  it  corrodes  much  more  rapidly  than  if 
resting  on  wood.  These  trees  should  be  about 
ten  feet  apart;  further  than  this,  the  stock  is 
much  more  likely  to  get  their  heads  through 
the  wire  and  injure  the  fence. 

Wire  fence  is  found  to  be  quite  as  efficient 
against  unruly  stock,  as  the  best  rails ;  in 
fact,  in  many  instances,  more  so,  for  they  can¬ 
not  tear  it  down  as  they  will  rails,  nor  can  they 
easily  break  it.  Generally,  they  seem  afraid  of 
it,  and  the  moment  the  wire  touches  any  part 
of  the  body,  they  immediately  withdraw  from 
it. 

Wire  fence  gives  the  country  a  much  more 
beautiful  appearance ;  for  it  cannot  be  seen  a 
great  distance  off,  and  thus  the  landscape  ap¬ 
pears  like  an  immense  park  interspersed  with 
cultivated  fields  of  diversified  crops.  Walls  are 
often  necessary  to  use  up  the  stone  lying  on  the 
land;  but  rail  fences  are  only  a  needless  ex¬ 
pense,  and  are  odious  to  the  eye  of  every  lover 
of  a  fine  landscape.  We  detest  them  in  every 
shape  and  form,  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  day 
when  not  one  can  be  found  in  existence ;  but 
that  time  will  not  come  till  the  farmers  of  this 
country  get  more  refined  in  their  notions,  and 
have  the  moral  firmness  to  study  their  interests 
better  than  they  now  do,  and  compel  all  loafers  to 
take  care  of  their  own  stock,  instead  of  turning 
them  out  into  the  highways  to  be  supported  by 
others. 


Discovery  of  a  New  Fibrous  Plant. — Our  es¬ 
teemed  friend,  Col.  Maunsel  White,  of  New  Or- 
learns,  informs  the  editor  of  the  Delta,  that  the 
okra  plant,  which  grows  freely  throughout  the 
south,  is  one  of  the  best  fibrous  plants  known. 
It  is  coated  with  ten  layers,  which  are  very 
easily  separated  from  the  wood  by  crushing  be¬ 
tween  iron  rollers  like  a  sugar  mill ;  and  that 
the  hemp  is  almost  indestructible  in  water. 
This  may  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for  hemp, 
as  it  can  be  grown  where  that  cannot,  and  at 
much  less  expense  for  culture  and  preparation. 
There  are  many  things  yet  to  be  learned  before 
we  shall  all  become  look  farmers. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  A  BED  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 
AT  HURDSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

1\ am  happy  to  inform  you  that  your  prediction 
is  verified,  and  that  your  hope  in  regard  to  the 
discovery  of  other  veins  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  this  country,  is  realised.  In  the  course  of  the 
past  summer,  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Alger,  of  Boston,  discovered  a  valuable  and 
extensive  deposit  of  massive  phosphorite,  (phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,)  in  the  town  of  Hurdstown, Mor¬ 
ris  county,  New  Jersey,  and  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  Morris  Canal.  The  mineral  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  is  composed  of  54  per  cent,  of  lime, 
and  46  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Last  August,  Mr.  Alger  forwarded  to  me  a 
sample  of  15  or  20  pounds  of  this  phosphate, 
finely  ground,  with  a  request  that  I  would  expe¬ 
riment  with  it  on  my  growing  crops,  but  the 
lateness  of  the  season  prevented  its  application. 
In  his  letter  to  me, he  said  there  was  no  trouble 
in  making  it  into  a  perfectly  fine  powder,  if 
that  was  thought  best.  The  sample  I  received 
was  from  the  size  of  coarse  shot  to  fine  flour, 
and  of  a  brownish  color.  A  portion  of  it,  I  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  it  became  white, 
like  the  water-slaked  white  lime  of  Maine.  No 
doubt,  by  the  addition  of  the  acid,  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  bi-phosphate  of  lime,  a  much  more 
soluble  salt. 

A  few  days  since,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Alger,  in  which  he  writes,  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  quantity  of  his  phosphor¬ 
ite  ground,  and  that  he  had  sent  10  tons  to  Eng¬ 
land,  whence  he  had  received  propositions  for 
more,  both  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  and  for 
making,  (when  combined  with  other  materials,) 
porcelain  ware,  and  hopes  the  quantity  may 
prove  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  both 
countries.  In  order  to  have  its  merits  tested  for 
manuring  purposes,  he  will  have  the  ground 
mineral  put  up  in  casks  of  100  lbs.  each.  I 
have  as  yet  no  information  as  to  the  price  it  can 
be  supplied  to  farmers.  In  its  massive  state,  it 
is  harder  and  heavier  than  carbonate  of  lime,  its 
specific  gravity  being  about  three  times  that  of 
water ;  but  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making 
it  into  a  perfectly  fine  powder,  I  presume  it  may 
be  suplied  to  them  at  a  cheap  rate.  Of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value  to  the  farmer  for  spreading  upon 
his  old  pasture  grounds,  his  orchards,  and  for 
the  wheat  and  turnip  crops,  I  think  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is 
at  all  familiar  with  English  farming  and  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  publications. 

Bones  are  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  but  in  less  proportions  than  in  the 
phosphorite.  Now  much,  very  much,  of  the 


fertilising  properties  of  bone  manure  is  due  to 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  annually  expended  by  the  British  farm- 
mers  in  the  purchase  of  bone  manure.  Every 
year,  there  are  vast  importations  into  England 
of  animal,  and  in  many  instances,  of  human 
bones,  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  for  raising  food 
for  that  densely-populated  island. 

From  official  returns,  it  appears  there  were 
imported  into  England  from  July  1st,  1844,  to 
July  1st,  1845,  137,300  tons  of  guano.  The  cost 
price  to  the  farmers  of  this  manure  was  estima¬ 
ted  at  £1,247,600,  or  over  $6,230,000,  spent  by 
British  farmers  in  one  year  for  a  manure  which 
was  unknown  in  English  agriculture  five  years 
previous  to  that  time.  A  very  large  per-centage 
of  the  fertilising  principle  of  guano  is  due  to 
the  phosphates  it  contains,  derived  from  the 
finely-comminuted  and  digested  bones  of  the 
fish  upon  which  the  birds  subsisted.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  phosphates  contained  in  the  guano 
existed,  it  served  as  a  substitute  for  bone  man¬ 
ure — notwithstanding  the  vast  importation  of 
the  phosphates  in  the  guano — bone  manure  was 
30  per  cent,  dearer  during  1844  and  ’45  than  in 
the  previous  year  ;  and  I  presume  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  who 
never  even  yet  have  seen,  heard,  nor  read  of 
bone  dust  as  a  manure. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  prominent  scientific  writers  on 
agriculture,  as  to  what  constituted  the  most  val¬ 
uable  fertilising  principles  of  bone  manure. 
One  class  have  asserted  that  it  was  wholly  due 
to  the  inorganic  part,  the  acid  and  lime,  while 
others  attribute  nearly,  or  quite  as  much  value 
to  the  organic  part,  the  gelatine,  oil,  &c.,  of  the 
bones ;  but  plain  common  sense  teaches  us,  and 
this  backed  up,  too,  by  numerous  well-attested 
facts,  that  there  are  soils  upon  which  both  the 
gelatine  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bone 
manure  are  useful.  On  other  soils,  burned 
bones,  and  the  mineral  phosphate  produce  equal¬ 
ly  good  results  with  the  unburned  or  fresh  bones ; 
and  there  are  other  soils,  where  neither  the  or¬ 
ganic  nor  inorganic  portions  of  the  bone  ma¬ 
nure  produce  any  visible  good  effects,  however 
large  the  quantity  applied. 

It  has  been  said  that  mineral  phosphate  of 
lime  existed  in  some  parts  of  Spain  in  great 
abundance,  and  it  was  thought  it  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  there  in  large  quantities,  so  as  partially 
to  supply  the  English  farmers  with  a  substitute 
for  bone  manure.  In  1843,  Dr.  Daubeny,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford,  volunteered  to 
explore  the  localities  in  the  country  where  it 
was  said  to  be  so  abundant.  The  phosphorite, 
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the  great  object  of  the  journey,  was  found  at  a  | 
place  called  Logrosan,  in  the  heart  of  Estrama- 
dura,  but  so  far  removed  from  the  coast  as  to 
leave  small  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  export 
it  profitably.  However,  the  doctor  was  allowed 
to  dig  and  carry  away  any  quantity  he  liked. 
He  obtained  four  mule  loads,  of  200  lbs.  each, 
which  he  brought  to  England,  and  tried  care¬ 
fully-conducted  experiments  with  it  in  compari¬ 
son  with  several  other  kinds  of  manure  (twelve 
kinds  in  all).  The  results  of  his  experiment 
may  be  found  in  the  London  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette,  of  April  4th,  1846,  in  which  it  will  be  | 
seen  that  a  given  quantity  of  the  phosphorite 
grew  nearly  as  large  crops  as  the  same  amount 
of  bone  manure ;  and  Dr.  D.  now  says,  as  “  the 
Spanish  phosphorite,  which  appears  to  act  so  ben¬ 
eficially,  and  is  wholly  destitute  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  more  valuable 
portion,  at  least  of  what  is  applied  to  the  land, 
when  bones  are  scattered  over  it,  is  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  oil,  or  gelatine.” 

Some  three  years  ago,  Professor  Nesbit,  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Scientific  School,  Kennington, 
England,  was  visiting  at  the  highly-cultivated 
and  fertile  farm  of  J.  M.  Paine,  Esq.,  at  Farn- 
ham.  While  rambling  over  the  estate  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  P.,  he  had  pointed  out  to  him 
many  varieties  of  soils  and  marls,  with  which 
that  part  of  the  country  abounds.  One  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  “  green  marl,”  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Paine,  as  being  of  a  singular  character.  When¬ 
ever  it  came  to  the  surface,  the  hops  and  wheat 
grew  luxuriantly,  almost  without  manure,  and 
whenever  the  other  lands  were  marked  with  it 
their  fertility  was  remarkably  increased.  The 
professor  took  samples  of  it,  and  after  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  a  series  of  most  rigid  and  careful  ex¬ 
periments  in  his  laboratory,  demonstrated  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  phosphoric  acid  equivalent  to  from 
4  to  5  per  cent,  of  bone  earth ;  and  says  the 
professor,  “  an  extraordinary  amount,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  almost  unparalleled  in  the  natural  or  che¬ 
mical  history  of  soils”  And  he  adds  that 
“  bones  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  bone  earth ; 
so  that  10  tons  of  the  dried  marl  would,  in  its 
fertilising  effect  which  is  due  to  the  phosphates, 
be  equal  to  one  ton  of  bones.” 

I  shall  experiment  with  the  New-Jersey  min¬ 
eral  the  coming  season,  on  different  soils  and 
crops,  and  perhaps,  if  you  wish,  may  favor  you 
with  the  results.  [Favor  us  with  them  by  all 
means — we  can  never  be  too  well  supplied 
with  facts. — Eds.]  Levi  Bartlett. 

Warner ,  N.  H-,  Feb.,  1851. 


SUPERIORITY  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that 
an  annual  show  of  fat  stock,  of  all  kinds,  is 
held  in  the  month  of  December,  at  the  Smith- 
field  Market,  London,  England,  which  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  best  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  That  for  last  December  was  superior, 
probably,  to  any  one  preceding  it.  To  exhibit 
in  class  8th,  the  following  requisites  were  nec¬ 
essary  : — 

“  Fattened  cows  of  five  years  old,  and  up¬ 
wards,  without  restriction  as  to  feeding;  yet, 
the  kind,  or  kinds  of  food  must  be  certified. 
Freemartins  and  spayed  heifers  are  not  quali¬ 
fied.  1st  prize  of  £20,  (about  $100,)  and  silver 
medal  to  the  breeder,  and  gold  medal,  as  the 
best  cow  or  heifer  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
classes,” 

The  above  prize  and  medals  were  won  by 
Mr.  Gooch,  of  Norfolk,  on  a  shorthorn  cow  five 
years  and  three  months  old.  She  was  fed  on 
linseed  cake,  (oil  cake,)  linseed  and  barley  meal, 
mangold  wurtzel,  turnips,  and  hay.  This  is  a 
kind  of  feed  which  does  not  equal  our  Indian 
meal ;  but  as  corn  is  not  raised  in  England,  it 
is  too  high  priced  to  be  fed  to  cattle,  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Moreton,  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers 
and  most  able  writers  on  agriculture,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  now  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette, 
thus  speaks  of  the  above  cow,  in  his  remarks 
in  his  paper,  on  the  stock  at  the  Smithfield 
show;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  has  been 
an  attendant  on  these  shows,  and  a  critical  ob¬ 
server  for  20  years. 

“  In  class  8th,  the  prize  silver  and  gold  medal 
for  cows  went  to  a  shorthorn  animal,  which 
eclipses,  in  our  opinion,  every  beast  of  the  kind 
in  the  show,  and  of  any  other  show  of  our  recol¬ 
lection.  The  color  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
fashionable  in  a  strawberry  roan ;  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  and  horns,  faultless  beyond  compar¬ 
ison,  and  the  carcass  level,  compact,  and  cylin¬ 
drical,  without  any  approach  to  equality  in  any 
animal  of  the  exhibition.  No  specimen  of  a 
cow  ever  struck  us  so  forcibly  as  a  prominent 
type  of  the  necessary  character.  The  touch 
was  soft  but  not  silky,  and  fleshy  without  being 
!  placed  in  lumps.  Our  pleasure  is  truly  sincere 
1  in  giving  this  opinion  of  the  animal.  The  sec¬ 
ond  prize  went  to  a  shorthorn  cow,  of  very  good 
■  points,  but  completely  shaded  by  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  animal.” 

1  When  will  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
1  awake  to  the  superiority  of  this  unequalled 
1  breed  of  cattle,  and  more  generally  rear  them, 
or  the  beautiful  Devons,  instead  of  the  misera¬ 
ble  animals  that  now  pervade  the  country  1  If 
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improved  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poul¬ 
try  were  generally  reared  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  would  add  several  millions  annually  to 

the  value  of  our  agricultural  products. 

- - 

DETERIORATION  OF  LAND  BY  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  ANIMALS. 

The  thought  has  sometimes  found  audible 
expression,  even  from  respectable  sources,  that 
some  people  were  so  busily  occupied  by  the 
improvement  of  their  stock,  as  to  neglect  their 
land,  and  allow  its  absolute  deterioration.  We 
have  had  a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance  with 
breeders,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so 
far  as  our  present  observation  is  concerned, 
have  never  yet  met  with  the  instance,  in  which 
the  improver  of  the  animal  was  not  also  found 
to  be  the  improver  of  the  soil.  We  have  a  fur¬ 
ther  knowledge  through  reliable  publications, 
and  oral  testimony,  of  persons  and  countries 
not  coming  under  our  own  observation,  and  we 
venture  the  assertion,  that  an  instance  in  proof 
of  the  above,  can  scarcely  be  found  within  the 
entire  range  of  savage  and  civilised  society. 
Where  the  general  farm  stock  has  been  intelli¬ 
gently  bred  and  cared  for,  by  the  owner  of  both 
land  and  stock,  the  soil  has  invariably  partici¬ 
pated  with  the  stock,  in  its  improvement.  The 
very  presence  of  the  animals  on  the  land,  im¬ 
plies  this,  as  the  crops  are  consumed  on  the 
premises,  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  fields, 
is  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  crops 
which  feed  the  animals.  Look  at  the  countries 
most  distinguished  for  the  improvement  of  farm 
stock — England,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  and 
where  is  so  much  improvement  of  soil  visible  on 
any  other  equal  surface  of  the  globe? 

We  do  not  bring  into  this  question,  the  par¬ 
tial  improvement  of  some  particular  quadruped, 
or  one  of  its  families,  as  of  the  Arab  racer,  the 
Italian  grey  hound,  nor  the  Dalmatian  coach 
dog.  Nor  would  we  admit  as  illustrating  this 
question,  some  sporting  genius,  who  had  given 
a  very  particular  attention  to  an  improved  lot 
of  fighting  cocks,  fancy  pigeons,  fox  hounds,  or 
trotting  and  racing  horses ;  for  the  very  consti¬ 
tution  of  mind  which  leads  to  the  indulgence  of 
this  partial  or  morbid  taste,  disqualifies  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
talent,  which  is  embodied  in  the  nobler  im¬ 
provement  of  the  varied  utilitarian  qualities  of 
farm  stock. 

We  hope  the  observation  which  has  led  to 
these  remarks  may  not  be  repeated  by  intelli¬ 
gent  writers,  as  it  affords  an  excuse  for  some 
very  good  del  vers,  who  are  wonderfully  pains¬ 
taking  and  successful,  in  raising  a  fine  quantity 


of  forage,  roots,  and  grain,  to  feed  to  the  most 
worthless  lot  of  brutes  that  were  ever  suffered 
to  infest  Christendom. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  MILK.— No.  1. 

The  qualities  of  milk  depend  upon  several 
circumstances,  namely,  the  species  of  animal 
from  which  it  is  obtained,  the  kind  of  food  from 
which  it  is  formed,  the  period  during  which  the 
animal  has  been  in  milk,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  it  is  given.  The  quantity  of  milk 
depends,  also,  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
period  the  animal  has  been  in  milk,  and  the 
character  of  the  food  with  which  the  animal 
has  been  supplied.  To  these  several  conditions, 
which  affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk,  I 
may  also  add  rest,  exercise,  and  disease,  as 
holding  an  important  place  in  the  list  of  causes, 
and  which  are  important  in  modifying  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  secretion. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  milk  of 
animals,  it  will  be  perceived,  may  be  substan¬ 
tially  controlled,  or  may  be  so  far  controlled, 
as  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  it,  for 
good  or  bad ;  and  hence,  should  be  well  con¬ 
sidered,  and  well  understood,  by  those  who  pur¬ 
sue  this  kind  of  husbandry.  That  food  modifies 
the  character  of  milk,  is  proved  by  its  taste. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  turnips,  together  with  many 
other  substances,  impart  their  peculiar  taste  to 
it,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  in  the 
milk,  something  more  than  the  peculiar  aroma 
of  the  vegetables  I  have  named,  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  substantial  change  may  be  much  less 
than  that  whidh  results  from  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  food.  It  is  my  object  to  point  out  some 
of  these  changes  in  this  important  nutriment,  in 
a  series  of  articles  which  I  propose  to  commu¬ 
nicate.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  received  but 
little  attention  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  direct  experiments  have  been  institut¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  influence  of  food  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  upon  its  quality  and  quantity. 
Another  point  which  I  have  omitted,  is  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle  for  milk,  and  especially,  their 
more  specific  value  for  the  production  of  cheese 
or  butter.  It  is  true  that  an  aproximate  value, 
or  an  estimated  value,  is  laid  upon  the  several 
breeds,  for  the  production  of  milk,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  for  the  production  of  butter.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  decided  differences  in  the  breeds  for 
milk,  which  run  through  their  generations, 
and  is  characteristic  of  them ;  still,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  their  value  has  been,  as 
yet,  really  expressed. 
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I  have  stated  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 


elements.  The  milk  of  the  bitch,  a  flesh  feeder, 


milk  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  species  of  ani¬ 
mal  which  produces  it.  There  is,  however, 
this  fact  to  be  born  in  mind  :  The  elements  of 
milk  are  the  same  in  all  mammiferous  animals, 
and  the  difference  consists  in  the  proportions 
in  which  these  elements  are  combined  in  the 
fluid.  Milk  is  always  white,  is  formed,  or  in 
other  words,  secreted,  by  an  organ  called  the 
mammary  gland,  the  structure  of  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  in  all  animals.  These  glands 
vary  in  number  from  two  to  many,  situated  in 
pairs,  upon  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  face  of 
the  animal.  There  are  three  important  constitu¬ 
ents  in  all  kinds  of  milk,  namely,  cheese  or 
casein,  butter,  and  sugar ;  These  are  held  in 
solution  by  water,  holding  in  solution,  also,  a 
small  quantity  of  soda,  which  is  free,  and  which 
may  be  shown  by  the  green  color  that  is 
given  to  a  solution  of  red  or  purple  ‘cabbage. 
There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance 
termed  extract,  which  is  obtained  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  sugar.  Milk,  when  dried  and  burned 
to  an  ash,  is  found  to  contain  phosphates  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  chlorine.  Phosphoric  acid,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  iron,  soda  and  chlorine  form 
the  principal  elements  of  the  inorganic  part,  or 
ash. 

The  following  analyses  of  milk,  by  different 
chemists,  I  have  copied  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  comparative  view  of  the  composition  of 
that  of  different  animals: — 

Cow.  Jlss.  Goat.  Ewe.  Bitch. 
Water,  85.70  91.63  8G.80fc  85.62  65.74 

Dry  matter,  14.30  8.35  13.2u  —  34.26 

Butter,  4.00  1.10  3.20  4.20  16.20 

Casein,  7.20  18.20  4.20  4.51  17.40 

Sugar  and  extract,  2  80  6.08  5.28  4.20  2.90 

Salts,  0 .62  0.34  0.58  —  1.50 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  may  add  that 
of  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  the  human 
female,  which  really  forms  another  variety, 
differing  as  it  does  in  the  proportions  of  its  ele¬ 
ments.  Thus  it  contains 


Water, 

88.36 

Dry  matter, 

11.64 

Butter, 

2.53 

Casein, 

3.43 

Sugar  and  extract. 

4.82 

Salts, 

0.23 

In  the  human  female,  the  butter  is  reduced 
considerably,  while  the  sugar  is  increased  in 
proportion.  It  comes  up  in  casein  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  standard  of  the  milk  of  the  cowin  summer. 
The  casein  of  the  milk  of  the  cow,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  column,  is  considerably  above  the  average 
of  summer  milk,  or  that  which  is  made  from 
grass.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  elements 
of  all  kinds  of  milk  are  the  same  ;  the  varieties 
result  from  a  different  combination  of  those 


is  extremely  rich  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  very 
poor,  comparatively,  in  sugar;  while,  in  the  ass 
and  goat,  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  large,  and 
the  butter  small. 

Having  given  a  comparative  view  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  compositions  of  milk,  I  shall  proceed  in 
the  next  place,  to  the  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  milk  as  it  is  determined  by  a  variety 
of  extraneous  circumstances,  and  by  the  different 
kinds  of  food  upon  which  the  animal  subsists. 

E.  Emmons. 

Albany ,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1851. 

The  above  valuable  article,  from  Professor 
Emmons,  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  he  will 
write  for  the  Agriculturist.  They  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  as  plain  and  simple  a  style  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  well  to  use,  in  order  to  popularise  the  subject. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  peruse  them  with 
attention,  and  if  necessary,  study  them  till 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  language  and  ideas. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  progress  in  knowledge, 
and  he  is  a  dullard  who  will  not  take  this  pains» 
and  deserves  the  contempt  of  all  enlightened 
farmers.  These  observations  will  apply  to 
other  articles  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  our  journal. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE  OR  COMPOST  HEAPS. 

As  the  collection  of  manure  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  prime  source  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  prosperity,  I  submit  the  following,  on  the 
management  of  certain  matters,  with  a  view  to 
that  object : — 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  the  select¬ 
ion  of  a  suitable  spot  for  a  manure  heap.  This 
should  be  on  the  top  of  some  rising  ground,  or 
on  a  ground,  at  least,  so  level  that  there  can  be 
no  run  of  water  to  and  from  it,  in  case  of  vio¬ 
lent  rains.  A  true  regard  to  economy,  will  also 
suggest  that  it  should  be  placed  on  some  field 
for  which  benefit  it  is  mainly  intended. 

Having  marked  out  the  ground,  say  25  feet 
by  15,  or  any  other  dimensions  suitable  to  your 
means,  sink  stakes  three  of  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  rising  to  any  convenient  height  above,  at 
each  corner,  and  at  proper  distances  along  the 
sides  and  ends.  Now  collect  from  the  woods, 
sufficient  leaf  mould  or  rich  virgin  soil  to  cover 
the  whole  space  inclosed,  one  foot  deep,  laying 
old  rails,  or  any  other  material  at  hand  fit  for  the 
purpose,  along  the  inside  of  the  stakes,  as  the 
mould  rises,  to  confine  it  within  its  place.  Next, 
take*  from  the  stalls  of  your  animals,  (the  way 
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of  managing  which,  will  presently  be  given,)  as 
much  manure  as  will  cover  this  mould  all  over 
equally,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  except  the 
sides  and  ends,  which  should  invariably  be 
mould  only,  for  at  least,  six  inches  from  the 
rails,  by  which  means  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  rich  and  enriching  material  will  be  so  cased 
up  as  to  prevent  an  escape  of  the  gases.  Then 
cover  this  layer  of  manure,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation,  with 
mould  from  the  woods,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  any  kind  of  straw,  as 
wheat,  oat,  barley,  rye,  or  buckwheat,  one  foot 
deep.  This  will  do  much  to  enrich  the  surface, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  prevents  injury  from 
the  sun  and  wind.  Leaves  will  do,  but  straw  is 
much  better.  [?]  Let  it  stand  in  this  state  until 
your  stalls  again  require  cleaning.  You  will 
then  remove  the  straw,  and  spread  another 
layer  of  manure,  except  the  sides  and  ends,  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  over  that,  a  new  layer 
of  mould  six  inches  deep,  as  before,  finally  re¬ 
placing  the  straw  as  in  the  first  instance.  Go 
on  repeating  the  process  till  you  have  got  the 
heap  to  the  top  of  the  stakes ;  then  replace  the 
straw  and  let  the  whole  stand  till  required  for 
use,  commencing  a  new  heap  anywhere  else 
most  convenient. 

As  it  may  be  thought  the  layers  of  manure 
would  be  too  thick,  1  will  now  give  some  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  of  the  horse  stable, 
cattle  stalls,  hog  pens,  &c.,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  taken.  Before  entering  upon  this,  however, 
I  would  pause  one  moment  to  remind  the  read¬ 
er  of  what  he  has  been  again  and  again  told  in 
this  valuable  journal,  namely,  that  any  animal 
that  is  worth  keeping  at  all  is,  on  all  accounts, 
worth  keeping  well.  Probably  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  which  the  farmer  errs  so  fatally  to  him¬ 
self,  as  in  the  system  of  starvation  so  often  pur¬ 
sued,  with  regard  to  his  poor,  suffering  brutes. 
One  animal  well  fed  is  of  more  profit  in  the 
end,  than  three  half  fed  ;  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  the  manure  from  one  well  fed,  is  worth  all 
the  poverty-stricken  droppings  of  three  times 
its  number,  half  starved.  Few  things  are  more 
evident  to  reason  than  these ;  and  yet,  there  are 
very  few  things  which  some  men  of  intelligence 
are  so  slow  to  receive  and  act  upon.  It  is  with 
us,  respecting  animals,  very  much  as  with  re¬ 
gard  to  acres ;  every  one  is  crying  “  more, 
more;”  when,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  every  in¬ 
dividual  acquisition  is  a  positive  and  material 
loss.  It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule 
on  this  subject,  of  universal  applicability.  This 
much,  however,  may  safely  be  said ;  if  you 


want  good  animals,  and  good  rich  manure, 
(which,  if  properly  managed,  will  alway  be  a 
fair  compensation  for  the  food  consumed  in 
making  it,)  you  must  not  stint  your  animals; 
you  must  feed  as  nearly  to  ike  full ,  in  quantity 
and  quality,  as  you  can  without  waste. 

Another  rule  highly  necessary  to  success  in 
manufacturing  manure  is,  that  every  animal  on 
a  plantation  should  be  housed  at  night,  the 
year  round ;  and  in  winter,  by  day,  except  so 
much  time  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  get  water, 
and  take  sufficient  exercise.  In  very  cold 
weather,  they  should  be  let  out  only  to  get  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  immediately  be  put  up  again.  This 
is  the  writer’s  own  rule,  and  he  finds  it  works 
well  in  ever  case,  except  in  regard  to  hogs, 
which,  for  some  reason,  do  not  appear  to  bear 
confinement  in  the  day  time,  in  this  climate. 
This  practice  is  rare  at  the  south.  If  there  is 
another  instance  of  it  in  North  Carolina,  he  is 
not  aware  of  it.  The  advantages  of  it,  however, 
are  obvious,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  all. 

Into  the  stalls  of  these  animals,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  enter,  mould  should  be  throwm 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  As  soon  as  this 
has  become  saturated,  a  mixture  of  virgin 
soil,  leaves,  and  old  logs,  sufficiently  decayed 
to  break  up  finely,  together  with  the  scrapings 
from  beneath  and  around  them,  should  from 
time  to  time  be  added  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
keep  all  dry  and  comfortable.  A  little  shelled 
corn  thrown  into  the  stalls  and  pens,  will  induce 
the  hogs  to  root,  and  mix  up  the  whole  together, 
in  the  best  manner,  at  no  cost.  When  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  has  become  too  great  for  conve¬ 
nience,  let  it  be  taken  out  and  put  upon  the  pile, 
as  above  directed.  Before  the  animals  are 
again  put  in,  throw  mould,  as  at  first,  or  any 
material  fitted  to  absorb  and  retain  the  urine 
and  juices,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  From  this, 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  manure  goes  into  the 
pile  in  a  state  tending  to  waste.  When  re¬ 
quired  for  use,  the  pile  is  cut  down  perpendic¬ 
ularly,  and  as  evenly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
pulverise  it  well,  and  make  the  whole  mixture 
equal. 

The  writer  has  now  pursued  this  plan  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  for  several  years.  Its  ad¬ 
vantages  are,  that  it  saves  the  expense  of  all 
tedious  preparations  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fertilising  matter.  It  is  adapted  to  every  man’s 
capacity,  and  every  man’s  means.  Nothing  is 
ever  seen  escaping  from  one  of  these  piles — no 
ammonia  on  a  damp  or  frosty  morning  ascend¬ 
ing  like  smoke  from  a  furnace — a  case  so  com- 
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mon  where  the  contents  of  stables  are  thrown 
out  without  any  admixture  to  absorb  it.  The 
rain  never  falls  in  more  than  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  afford  the  necessary  moisture,  while  the 
straw  always  to  be  kept  on  top,  is  an  effectual 
protection  from  sun  and  wind.  Its  tendency  to 
promote  the  health  and  thriftiness  of  the  animals 
must  be  obvious.  Their  stalls  are  always  sweet 
and  comfortable.  Of  course,  this  plan  also  saves 
the  expense  of  building  manure  houses.  Its  su¬ 
periority  to  the  mode  of  managing  these  matters 
commonly  recommended,  that  is,  hollowing  out 
the  barn  yard  into  the  form  of  a  ditch,  and 
throwing  the  manure  into  it  to  be  washed  away 
and  wasted  by  rain,  wind,  and  sun,  will  readily 
appear.  Animals  should  not  be  permitted  to 
run  in  a  barn  yard  except  in  going  to  and  from 
their  places  of  confinement;  and  to  prevent  any 
loss  from  this,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  cov¬ 
ered  with  mould,  leaves,  straw,  &c.,  which,  once 
or  twice  a  year  may  be  scraped  up  to  put  on  the 
heap  between  the  layers  of  manure. 

There  are  numerous  other  sources  from  which 
materials  may  be  drawn  to  augment  and  enrich 
these  heaps,  such  as  weeds,  the  scrapings  of 
garden  walks,  the  contents  of  privies,  fowl  and 
pigeon  houses,  rotton  chips,  sawdust — a  capital 
thing  to  throw  into  pigsties  and  cow  stables — 
old  rags,  hog’s  hair,  coal  ashes,  soap  suds,  dish 
water,  urine  from  the  chambers,  which  may  be 
poured  upon  them  daily,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  corn  cobs.  These  are  sadly  wasted  at  the 
south.  Give  a  really  good  manager  10  acres 
of  land,  and  the  corn  cobs  that  are  burned,  or 
thrown  away  upon  some  of  our  large  southern 
plantations,  and  I  verily  believe,  though  as  poor 
as  poverty  at  the  outset,  he  would  in  a  few  years 
become  a  very  comfortable  liver.  By  this  plan, 
these  will  of  course  be  preserved.  Where  corn 
is  fed  to  hogs  and  horses  in  the  ear,  the  cobs  will 
be  mixed  up  with  the  materals  under  foot  where 
they  are  finally  thrown  ;  when  shelled  for  fam¬ 
ily  use,  or  other  purposes,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  gathered  up,  and  thrown  upon  the  barn 
yard  or  into  the  hog  pens. 

A  person  who  has  not  tried  this  plan,  could 
hardly  conceive  how  large  a  mass  of  rich  fertil¬ 
ising  matter  may  thus  be  collected  in  the  course 
of  a  year  from  a  very  few  animals,  and  how 
greatly,  if  well  followed  up,  it  will  add  to  the 
value  of  landed  property.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  whole  mass  by  lying  a  sufficient  time, 
and  at  last  thoroughly  mixed  together,  will  be¬ 
come  nearly  as  valuable  as  so  much  raw  stable 
manure.  While  a  place  along  side  of  it  of 
equal,  perhaps  far  greater  original  value,  is 


going  perceptably  and  rapidly  to  ruin,  the  one 
on  which  this,  or  some  better  system  is  pursued, 
will  be  quite  as  rapidly  improving  in  beauty, 
fertility,  and  the  various  means  of  comfortable 
living.  The  garden,  which  at  first  produced 
scarcely  anything  eatable,  begins  to  send  forth 
daily  its  stores  of  the  finest  vegetables  ;  the 
fields,  which  produced  only  sedge  grass,  and  that 
with  much  ado,  become  loaded  with  yearly  in¬ 
creasing  crops  of  grain ;  bare,  unsightly  patches 
are  clothed  with  rich  verdure  ;  the  orchard,  re¬ 
newed  and  invigorated,  teams  with  fruit  sweet 
to  the  taste,  healthful  to  the  body,  and  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  eye ;  everything  looks  cheerful, 
smiling,  and  happy.  The  very  animals  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  general  blessing.  Their  glossy 
hides,  their  sportive  motions,  their  indolence,  and 
their  ease  testify  their  comfort,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  find  in  the  abundance  they  have  thus 
been  made  intrumental  in  creating  around  them. 

T.  S.  W.  Mott. 

Belvoir ,  N,  C.,  Feb.  18th,  1851. 

Although  the  above  admirable  article  was 
written  for  the  latitude  of  North  Carolina,  it  will 
suit,  with  slight  modification,  that  of  every  state 
in  the  Union.  The  method  of  managing  ma¬ 
nure  and  muck  heaps  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen ;  and  what  most  highly  recom¬ 
mends  it,  is,  that  it  can  be  practised  by  the 
poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest,  and  equally  suit 
the  man  of  a  few  acres  or  many.  Those  who 
have  not  plenty  of  straw  or  leaves  from  the 
woods  to  mix  with  their  compost  heaps,  will  do 
well  to  use  plaster,  charcoal  dust,  or  sawdust. 
Plaster  can  always  be  had;  and  a  peck  of  it  to 
a  cubic  yard  of  compost,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
fix  the  ammonia  and  retain  all  the  fertilising 
gases  in  the  manure  heap. 

GREAT  VALUE  OF  GUANO. 

In  proof  of  this,  Captain  Buller,  of  the  English 
navy,  lately  made  the  following  communication 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society: — He  in¬ 
stanced  the  example  of  a  farm  in  his  own  hands, 
consisting  of  80  acres  of  poor  land,  for  the  most 
part  lately  reclaimed  from  heath,  and  rented 
at  6s.  per  acre.  For  six  years  past,  the  whole 
of  the  grain  and  hay  together,  with  about  80  tons 
a  year  of  mangold  wurtzel,  carrots,  or  potatoes 
had  been  removed  from  this  ground,  and  not  a 
particle  of  any  kind  of  manure  restored  or  used, 
except  guano  and  a  little  marl  applied  to  the 
lightest  ground,  and  ten  loads  of  dung  per  acre, 
applied  in  one  of  the  six  years  to  three  acres  of 
potatoes.  The  white  turnips  have  always  fed 
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upon  the  ground;  but  everything  else  has  been 
taken  to  a  barn  two  miles  distant.  During  the 
whole  of  these  six  years,  the  crops  upon  this 
land  have  been  steadily  increasing.  Land, 
which,  six  years  ago,  was  not  of  itself  capable 
of  producing  ten  bushels  of  barley  per  acre, 
I  will  now  produce  from  30  to  40.  Captain  Bull- 
er  stated  that  he  applied  guano  to  all  the  root 
crops,  at  the  rate  of  about  5  cwt.  per  acre,  for 
mangold  wurtzel  or  carrots,  which  were  to  be 
taken  off,  and  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  for  white 
turnips.  That  he  took  five  crops  in  four  years, 
and  that  he  considered  he  had  grown  this  year, 
140  tons  of  mangold  wurtzel  and  carrots  from 
;  seven  acres  of  land. 


BONE  DUST  AS  MANURE. 

We  unhesitatingly  concede  to  guano  the  first 
rank  among  manures.  To  this,  it  is  entitled  by 
its  holding  all  the  required  elements  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  food  in  a  just  combination,  and  these  in  the 
most  available  condition  for  assimilation  by  the 
growing  plant.  And  without  any  question,  next 
to  guano,  do  we  place  bone  dust.  This,  it  is 
true,  has  not  generally  all  the  elements  required 
for  the  full  development  of  vegetable  life,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  boiled  or  burnt  bones,  and 
such  as  have  long  been  buried  or  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  yet,  if  still  retaining  the  oil  and  fatty 
matter,  the  fibrine  and  other  nitrogenised  sub¬ 
stances,  so  intimately  blended  in  recent  bone, 
it  holds  every  material  which  constitute,  by 
their  varied  association,  the  rich  compounds 
afforded  by  the  Peruvian  guano. 

The  filings  and  sawing,  such  as  is  furnished 
by  the  button  and  other  valuable  manufactures 
of  bone,  are  of  this  description.  Nothing  but 
sound,  recent,  healthy  bone  will  suffice  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  the  dust  shavings  derived 
from  these  fresh  materials,  that  are  fully  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  high  merit  of  approaching  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  competition  with  guano.  The  principal 
difference  consists  in  this:  That  the  various  com¬ 
pounds  of  ammonia  are  already  found  in  guano, 
and  are  prepared  at  the  instant  of  contact  with 
the  soil,  and  yield  up  their  substance  to  the  claims 
of  vegetable  life,  while  those  of  the  bone  dust 
must  first  undergo  decomposition  in  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  its  value  is  felt.  This,  in  the  crude,  un¬ 
broken  bones,  requires  long  years,  perhaps  a 
century  or  more,  to  effect;  and  the  period  is 
lessened  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  arti¬ 
ficially  comminuted  or  broken  up.  In  the  filings, 
&.C.,  above  specified,  this  division  of  their  parti¬ 
cles  has  reached  the  utmost  artificial  limits. 
Nothing  but  the  bringing  into  play  the  latent 


chemical  affinities  of  the  multifarious  elements 
of  bones,  can  effect  a  further  reduction  or  dis- 
association  of  their  particles.  This  may  be  done, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  sulphuric  and  other 
acids,  but  far  more  economically  by  first  mixing 
with  the  miscellaneous  muck  heap,  and  then 
with  the  soil.  It  is  not  so  material,  however,  in 
what  way,  nor  how  associated,  bone  dust  may 
finally  reach  its  mother  earth.  When  sufficient¬ 
ly  reduced  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  its  effects 
will  be  speedily  and  most  beneficially  felt. 

The  efficacy  of  bones  has  been  long  kown 
and  is  now  generally  appreciated  by  all  intel¬ 
ligent  agriculturists.  Mr.  Palin  says,  “  for  pas¬ 
ture  land,  and  especially  the  poorer  kinds,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  bone  manure,  either  as  re¬ 
gards  the  permanency  of  its  effects,  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  sweet  luxurious  herbage,  of  which 
all  cattle  are  fond.  Many  thousand  acres  of  the 
poor  clay  soils  have  been  covered  with  this 
manure  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.” 
Many  instances  of  the  application  of  bones  have 
been  afforded  in  England,  where  the  produce  of 
old  pastures  have  been  augmented  fully  300  per 
cent. ;  and  an  almost  worthless  production  of 
weeds  and  rough  grasses  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  sweet  succulent  herbage,  highly  relished 
by  animals.  One  English  writer  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Journal  says :  “  I  have  known 
man)^  a  poor,  honest,  but  half-broken  man  raised 
from  poverty  to  comparative  independence,  and 
many  a  sinking  family  saved  from  inevitable 
ruin,  by  the  help  of  this  wonderful  manure.” 
But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  testimony  on  this 
subject,  as  the  value  of  this  fertiliser  is  now 
fully  appreciated  by  all  intelligent  farmers. 

Our  present  object  is  to  show  to  the  initiated 
as  well  as  the  inexperienced,  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  really  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  bone,  which  en¬ 
ters  into  many  of  our  leading  crops.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  herbage  in  our  pas¬ 
tures,  clover,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  corn,  and 
many  other  of  our  products  are  largely  ben- 
efitted  by  bones,  but  the  really  large  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid  entering  into  their  composi¬ 
tion  has  seldom  been  understood,  except  to  the 
more  scientific  reader. 

Phosphoric  acid  consists  of  phosphor  r us  44, 
and  oxygen  56  in  every  100  parts.  Phosphate 
of  lime,  or  bone  earth,  is  composed  of  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid,  combined  with  lime,  in  the  proportion  of 
48£  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  51£  per  cent,  of  the 
latter. 

Bones  in  their  recent  state  vary  as  to  the  age 
of  the  individual  and  the  species  of  animal 
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from  which  they  are  taken.  The  bones  of  all 
young  animals  consist  of  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  albuminous  or  nitrogenised  matter,  and 
consequently  a  less  amount  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  having  more  the  consistency  of  gristle, 
which,  in  advancing  age,  gives  place  to  a  larger 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime;  thus  rendering 
it  brittle,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  fracture.  We 
often  hear  of  a  broken  limb  from  the  slightest 
fall  of  a  person  in  advanced  years,  while  a 
child  often  drops  harmlessly  from  the  eaves  of 
a  three-story  house.  The  great  disproportion 
of  elastic,  sinewy,  albuminous  matter,  there¬ 
fore,  constitutes  the  real  difference  between  the 
two. 

The  bone  of  the  ox  has  been  analysed  by 
Berzelius  and  many  other  reliable  chemists. 
The  bones  lost  38  per  cent,  by  calcination,  all 
of  which  is  animal  matter.  Before  calcination, 
they  contained  of 


Phosphate  of  lime,  55.36 

Fluate  of  lime,  (Derbyshire  spar,)  3.00 

Carbonate  of  lime,  3.85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  2.05 

Soda,  with  some  common  salt,  2.45 

Cartilage,  33.30 


100.00 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  some  ox  bones 
contained  of 


Gelatine  and  oil,  51.0 

Phosphate  of  lime,  37.7 

Carbonate  of  lime,  10.0 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  1.3 


100.0 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  constituents 
of  bones  are  continually  varying  according  to 
the  age,  variety,  and  even  the  condition  of  the 
same  animal.  But  however  they  may  differ,  we 
have  the  assurance  that  any  particles  of  matter 
entering  into  them  will  be  of  the  highest  utility 
as  a  fertiliser  for  maturing  future  crops. 

In  the  following  estimates  of  phosphoric  acid, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  proportions, 
like  those  constituting  bones,  vary  materially 
with  the  different  specimens  analysed,  with  the 
age  of  the  specimen,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  been  grown,  and  to  some  extent, 
with  the  variety  subjected  to  analysis.  These 
estimates  were  made  by  Messrs.  Way  and 
Ogston,  and  are  entitled  to  our  highest  confi¬ 
dence. 

The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  varied  in 


the  ash  of  the  seed  of  oats  from  18.3  to  29.16 


per  cent. 


Straw  and  chaff, 

2.86  to 

7.02  per  cent. 

Seed  of  barley, 

25.32  “ 

38.26 

<6 

Straw, 

3.24  “ 

7.20 

« 

Seed  of  maize,  or  Indian 

Corn, 

- -  “ 

53.69 

U 

Stalks  and  leaves, 

_  u 

8.09 

c; 

Pith  of  cob, 

_  Cl 

4.37 

« 

Seed  of  wheat, 

40  “ 

49 

Roots  of  the  red  carrot, 

_  Cl 

12.31 

u 

Leaves, 

_  u 

6.21 

IQ 

Leaves  and  head  of  cow 

cabbage, 

_  cc 

12.53 

CC 

Stalk, 

_  u 

19.57 

u 

Flowers  of  hops, 

__  u 

17.33 

a 

Leaves, 

_ u 

9.33 

cc 

Seed  of  white  mustard, 

-  u 

44.97 

<( 

Seed  of  turnip, 

_  cc 

40.17 

a 

Straw  of  flax, 

7.53  “ 

8.48 

u 

Seed, 

35.99  “ 

41.09 

u 

Potato  tubers, 

15.10  “ 

17.68 

u 

Potato  haulm, 

2.27  “ 

6.62 

u 

Various  grasses, 

6.25  “ 

12.07 

u 

In  the  absence  of  a 

full  SUj 

pply  of 

other 

manures,  if  any  of  our  farmers  omit  using  bone 
dust  on  their  crops,  when  it  can  be  procured  at 
a  fair  price,  after  fully  understanding  its  value, 
we  say  they  ought  to  be  independent  in  their  in¬ 
come,  irrespective  of  profit  on  their  crops. 


Advantages  of  Systematic  Arrangement. — 
Jt  is  well  known,  that  in  domestic  economy, 
good  housekeepers  do  actually  derive  this  inci¬ 
dental  advantage  from  a  day  of  rest  through  the 
week  :  One  day  is  devoted  to  washing ;  one  to 
ironing;  one  to  cleaning  house;  one  to  mend¬ 
ing;  one  to  baking ;  so  that  by  Saturday  night, 
everything  is  brought  to  a  comely  state.  None 
of  these  things  are  left  for  the  approaching 
week.  Everything  is  arranged  and  in  order,  as 
if  she  did  not  expect  to  live  another  week.  Men 
should  do  the  same  on  their  farms.  If  they  did, 
they  would  thrive  and  prosper — Blake's  Farm¬ 
ers'  Every-Day  Book. 

Who  Cultivates  Sainfoin  in  the  United 
States  l — We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  some 
one  who  raises  this  valuable  crop — almost  inval¬ 
uable  on  strong  calcareous  soil — and  the  result 
of  their  trials.  An  English  farmer  says  he  has 
often  stopped  the  scours  in  his  young  stock  by 
turning  them  on  a  field  of  sainfoin  aftermath 
(second  crop)  ;  and  that  this  has  often  effec¬ 
tually  checked  the  disease  when  nothing  elso 
would. 


ladies’  department. 
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sociated  with  a  generous  sensibility,  its  execu¬ 
tion  is  irresistible.” 


THE  FARMER. 

Of  all  pursuits  by  men  invented 
Tire  plowman  is  the  best  contented ; 

His  calling’s  good,  his  profit’s  high, 

And  on  his  labors  all  rely ; 

Mechanics  all  by  him  are  fed, 

Of  him,  the  merchants  seek  their  bread  ; 
His  hands  give  meat  to  everything 
Up  from  the  beggar  to  the  king. 

The  milk  and  honey,  corn  and  wheat 
Are  by  his  labors  made  complete ; 

Our  clothes,  from  him  must  first  arise, 
To  deck  the  fop,  to  dress  the  wise. 

We  then  by  vote  may  justly  state 
The  farmer’s  rank  among  the  great ; 
More  independent  than  them  all. 

Who  dwell  upon  this  earthly  ball. 

All  hail !  ye  farmers,  young  and  old, 
Push  on  your  plow  with  courage  bold ; 
Your  wealth  arises  from  your  clod, 

Y our  independence  from  your  God. 

If,  then,  the  plow  supports  the  nation, 
And  men  of  rank  in  every  station, 

Let  kings  to  farmers  make  a  bow. 

And  every  man  procure  a  plow. 


To  Make  Green  Salve. — Take  freshly-gath¬ 
ered  white  lily  flowers,  broad-leaved,  common 
plantain,  and  chickweed,  each,  as  much  as  can 
be  grasped  in  a  man’s  hand ;  one  pound  of 
newly-churned  butter,  without  salt ;  one  pound 
of  mutton  suet,  melted  and  strained;  one  pound 
of  bees  wax  ;  and  one  pound  of  rosin.  Melt  the 
suet  and  butter  together,  and  boil  in  them  the 
herbs,  until  the  juice  is  all  extracted ;  then 
strain  through  a  cloth,  and  add  the  rosin  and 
wax.  When  melted  and  well  mixed,  strain 
again  into  a  queens-ware  or  earthen  pan,  and 
stir  till  cold,  to  prevent  separation.  An  excel¬ 
lent  cooling  and  healing  salve  for  wounds  and 
burns.  M. 


Poplar  Ridge ,  Cayuga  Co .,  N.  Y. 

■  - - 

SMALL  SWEET  COURTESIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  excellent  advice  was  given  by 
the  late  William  Wirt  to  his  daughter,  and  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  every  female  or  lady  in 
the  land : — 

“I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret.  The  way  to 
make  yourself  pleasing  to  others,  is  to  show 
that  you  care  for  them.  The  whole  world  is 
like  the  miller  at  Mansfield,  ‘  who  cared  for  no¬ 
body — no,  not  he — because  nobody  cared  for 
him.’  And  the  whole  world  will  serve  you  so, 
if  you  will  give  them  the  same  cause.  Let  ev¬ 
ery  one  see,  therefore,  that  you  do  care  for  them, 
by  showing  them  what  Sterne  so  happily  calls 
‘the  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,’  those  cour¬ 
tesies  in  which  there  is  no  parade,  whose  voice 
is  too  still  to  tease,  and  which  manifest  them¬ 
selves  by  tender  and  affectionate  looks,  and  lit¬ 
tle  kind  acts  of  attention ;  giving  others  the 
preference  in  every  little  enjoyment,  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting,  or  standing. 
This  is  the  spirit  that  gives  to  your  time  of  life, 
and  to  your  sex,  its  sweetest  charms.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  the  sum  total  of  all  the  witchcraft  of  wo¬ 
man.  Let  the  world  see  that  your  first  care  is 
for  yourself,  and  you  will  spread  the  solitude  of 
the  upas  tree  around  you  in  the  same  way,  by 
the  emanation  of  a  poison  which  kills  all  the 
juices  of  affection  in  its  neighborhood.  Such  a 
girl  may  be  admired  for  her  understanding  and 
accomplishments,  but  she  will  never  be  beloved. 

“  The  seeds  of  love  can  ever  grow  under  the 
warm  and  genial  influence  of  kind  feelings  and 
affectionate  manners.  Vivacity  goes  a  great 
way  in  young  persons.  It  calls  attention  to 
her  who  displays  it ;  and  if  it  then  be  found  as¬ 


To  Iron  Silks. — Silk  cannot  be  ironed  smooth¬ 
ly  so  as  to  press  out  all  the  creases,  without 
first  sprinkling  it  with  water,  and  rolling  it  up 
tightly  in  a  towel — letting  it  rest  for  an  hour  or 
two.  If  the  iron  is  the  least  too  hot,  it  will  in¬ 
jure  the  color,  and  it  should  first  be  tried  on  an 
old  piece  of  the  same  silk.  Bright-colored  silks 
or  ribbons,  such  as  pink,  yellow,  green,  &c., 
always  change  color  on  the  application  of  an 
iron.  Black,  brown,  olive,  grey,  &c.,  generally 
look  very  well  after  ironing.  Silks  should  al¬ 
ways  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side. 

— - - 

Edgewood  Pudding,  or  Desert  Cake. — With 
a  moderate-sized  coffee  cup  of  sugar,  beat  four 
eggs,  and  then  add  two  cups  of  molasses,  and 
continue  the  beating  until  well  done.  Of  flour 
sifted  light,  add  five  cups;  butter  melted,  one 
cup ;  sweet  milk,  one  cup  (if  half  cream  it  is 
none  the  worse);  one  teaspoonful  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  saleratus 
will  do,  and  one  small  tablespoonful  of  ginger. 
Mix  well,  and  bake  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
would  pound  cake.  Serve  hot  or  cold,  for  des¬ 
ert  or  tea,  with  or  without  sauce. 

Glenwood  Cake. — Substitute  loaf  sugar  in 
place  of  the  brown,  as  in  the  above  recipe,  and 
clean  syrup  in  place  of  molasses,  and  a  nutmeg 
for  the  ginger,  and  you  have  a  light-colored 
cake,  quick  made,  very  good,  and  not  so  rich 
as  to  give  the  dyspepsia  to  everybody  that  eats 
of  it. 

Glenwood  Waffles. — Beat  two  eggs,  and 
add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  ;  a  little  salt,  and 
a  pint  each  of  flour  and  cold  boiled  rice ;  beat 
up  the  whole  into  a  smooth  batter  and  bake  to 
a  crisp. 
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JTamgit  Agricultural 

By  the  steamer  Asia  we  are  in  receipt  of  our  foreign 
journals  to  the  1st  inst. 

Cotton  advanced  again,  and  had  got  back  to  about 
the  same  prices  as  per  our  last.  Most  other  American 
products  remained  with  little  or  no  change. 

The  Shantung  Cabbage. — A  correspondent  at  Shang- 
hae,  writes  to  a  gentleman  in  England,  that  he  is  about 
to  send  him  some  seeds  of  the  Shantung  cabbage,  which 
one  of  the  French  missionaries  had  procured  in  the 
north  of  China.  He  says  that  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  Savoy  in  appearance,  is  of  a  delicious  flavor,  and 
weighs  60  lbs.  It  is  supposed  that  July  or  August  is 
the  right  month  for  sowing. 

To  Accelerate  the  Germination  of  Seeds. — When  a 
gardener  has  some  choice  and  scarce  seeds,  or  when  he 
is  endeavoring  to  raise  a  particularly  early  crop,  he 
takes  more  than  ordinary  care  with  them.  He  selects 
some  good  soil,  sows  his  seeds,  waters  them  enough, 
but  not  too  much,  and  takes  the  greatest  care  to  fit  all 
the  conditions  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the 
young  plants.  If  he  is  anxious  to  hurry  on  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  the  seeds,  so  as  to  bring  the  young  plants  for¬ 
ward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  gives  them  a  little  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  sowing  the  seeds  in  fine  mould  resting  on  half- 
rotten  dung,  because,  under  those  circumstances,  the 
gentle  heat  of  the  still  fermenting  manure,  and  the  va¬ 
pors  which  it  gives  out,  are  highly  favorable  to  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  seeds.  This  is  one  of  the  best  known 
modes  of  raising  young  plants ;  for  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  about  seed  steeping  and  other 
wonderful  modes  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  plants, 
we  have,  at  the  present  time,  no  more  powerful  mode 
of  aiding  germination,  and  forcing  the  growth  of  young 
plants.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  best  garden¬ 
ers  with  their  choicest  seeds. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

The  World’s  Exhibition. — Her  Majesty’s  Commis 
sioners  have  made  the  following  regulations  respecting 
the  admission  of  visitors : — The  exhibition  will  be  open 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted.  The  charges  for  admis¬ 
sion  will  be  as  follows : — Season  ticket  for  a  gentleman, 
£3  3s. ;  for  a  lady,  £2  2s.  These  tickets  are  not  trans¬ 
ferable,  but  they  will  entitle  the  owner  to  admission  on 
all  occasions  on  which  the  exhibition  is  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  pow¬ 
er  of  raising  the  price  of  the  season  tickets  when  the 
first  issue  is  exhausted,  should  circumstances  render  it 
advisable.  On  the  first  day  of  exhibition,  season  tickets 
only  will  be  available,  and  no  money  will  be  received  at 
the  doors  of  entrance  on  that  day.  On  the  second  and 
third  days,  the  price  of  admission  on  entrance  will  be 
(each  day,)  £1  ;  on  the  fourth  day  of  exhibition,  5s. ; 
to  be  reduced  on  the  2 2d  day  to  Is.  From  the  2 2d 
day,  the  price  of  admission  will  be  as  follows : — On 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  in 
each  week,  Is. ;  on  Fridays,  2s.  6 d. ;  on  Satursdays,  5s. 
No  change  will  be  given  at  the  doors.  This  regulation 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  confu¬ 


sion  which  would  arise  from  the  interruption  or  delay 
at  the  entrances.  The  progress  of  parcelling  off  the 
allotments  of  each  nation  is  now  progressing  rapidly. 
The  first  consignment  which  has  been  received  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  is  a  milliner’s  box,  containing  two  caps  of  a 
novel  pattern.  Upwards  of  £100  were  taken  at  the 
door  on  a  day  for  the  admission  of  visitors,  and  the 
receipts  are  said  to  be  steadily  on  the  increase,  so  great 
is  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  “  Crystal 
Palace.” 

The  Pine  and  Cedar  Forests  of  California. — Of  all 
the  wonders  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  nothing  will  bear  comparison  with  the  magnificent 
and  lofty  growth  of  cedars  and  pines  which  embellish 
the  hills  and  mountains  that  lead  to,  and  make  up  the 
great  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  scenes  in  which  these  trees  abound,  cannot 
be  imagined  by  any  man  who  has  not  seen  them,  and 
felt  the  awe  and  sublimity  to  which  they  give  rise.  I 
have  counted  in  a  circle  of  50  feet  in  diameter,  13  pine 
trees,  not  one  of  which  was  less  than  three  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  nor  less  than  250  feet  in  height,  nor  was  any  of 
them  marked  by  the  slightest  curve  or  inclination. 
They  are  the  inimitable  and  lofty  monuments  of  nature* 
uninfluenced  by  sweeping  storms  and  winds,  unbent  and 
undecayed  by  a  centurian  age.  Not  a  limb  nor  a  knot 
can  be  found  upon  their  bodies  until  you  reach  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  from  100  to  200  feet,  beyond  which  height  they 
continue  to  grow  until  their  towering  majesty  over¬ 
awes  all  surrounding  objects,  and  affords  a  fit  re¬ 
fuge  for  the  noble  bird  which  adorns  the  banner  of  the 
country.  No  man  can  travel  through  these  scenes 
without  feeling  that  the  grandeur  of  Omnipotence  itself 
is  teaching  him  his  finite  and  insignificant  powers. 
Such  was  the  moral  influences  of  these  leviathan 
growths  of  cedars  and  pines  upon  my  mind,  I  would 
not  have  dared  have  given  entertainment  to  a  fugi¬ 
tive  thought  against  the  supremacy,  wisdom,  and  pow¬ 
er  of  Jehovah.  Such  are  the  pine  and  cedar  forests  of 
California.  And  when  you  reflect  that  they  cover  an 
area  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  square  miles,  you 
are  prepared  to  admit  the  importance  of  this  claim 
which  we  would  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  our  , 
friends. — Toronto  Globe. 

Grease  for  Carts ,  &c. — The  following  composition  is 
recommended  by  a  writer  in  the  “  Independance  Beige,” 
for  greasing  carts  and  other  agricultural  implements  : — 
Take  4  lbs.  of  India  rubber,  dissolved  in  a  proper 
liquid,  1  lb.  of  gelatine,  10  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
45  quarts  of  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and  as  much 
water ;  boil  the  water  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  and 
gelatine,  then  add  the  India  rubber  and  the  oil,  stir  the 
mixture  well  until  it  forms  a  homogeneous  liquid.  The 
:  above  proportions  may  be  varied,  and  if  the  India  rub¬ 
ber  and  oil  are  previously  purified,  the  carbonate  of 
soda  is  unnecessary.  The  above  mixture  will  be  found 
very  useful  not  only  for  greasing  carts,  (fee.,  but  also 
for  keeping  the  farm  harnesses  in  order. — Flore  des 
Serres. 
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The  Farmers’  Club,  of  the  American  Institute,  have 
appointed  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  April,  at  12,  M.,  for 
the  discussion  of  Indian  Corn,  and  the  preparation  of  it 
for  food.  Also,  Tuesday,  the  8th  day  of  April,  for  the 
discussion  of  cattle  of  the  various  breeds,  and  the  best 
method  of  breeding.  Persons  interested  are  invited  to 
attend  at  the  Repository  of  the  Institute,  351  Broadway. 

An  Agricultural  Truth. — He  who  is  within  scent 
of  a  dunghill  smells  that  which  his  crops  would  have 
eaten,  if  he  had  permitted  it.  Instead  of  manuring 
his  land,  he  manures  the  atmosphere,  and  before  his 
dunghill  is  finished  turning,  he  has  manured  another 
parish,  and  perhaps  another  country. — Arthur  Young. 

Youatt  on  the  Structure  and  the  Diseases  of  the 
Horse,  with  their  remedies,  brought  down  to  1849,  by 
W.  C.  Spooner  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
breeds  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  Henry  S. 
Randall.  Derby  &  Miller,  Auburn,  H.  Y.  Any  one  at 
all  conversant  with  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  is  well 
aware  oft  the  merits  of  Youatt’s  admirable  work  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Spooner,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  high 
standing,  wrote  a  valuable  supplement  for  the  late 
English  edition,  bringing  the  science  down  to  1849. 
This,  Mr.  Randall,  with  excellent  judgment,  has  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  body  of  the  volume  before  us,  in  foot¬ 
notes,  under  the  different  appropriate  heads  of  the 
work.  We  think  this  quite  an  improvement  on  the 
English  edition.  Mr.  Randall’s  part  of  the  work  is 
well  done ;  and  as  the  publishers  have  brought  it  out 
in  handsome  style,  we  trust  the  book  will  have  a  large 
sale. 

Models  of  Fruit. — We  have  never  seen  so  fine  life¬ 
like  specimen  of  modelled  fruits  as  were  recently 
shown  us  by  Mr.  T.  Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  H  Y. 
They  did  not  represent  the  faultless  fancy  sketch  so 
often  shown  by  artists,  but  like  Cromwell’s  leathern 
face,  with  the  mask  fully  developed,  they  showed  the 
dents  and  defacements  incident  to  the  peculiar  fruit  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  bystander,  to  whom  we  offered  one,  very 
gravely  put  it  to  his  nose  to  detect  the  delicious  odor 
such  tempting  specimens  yield.  This  art  is  capable  of 
subserving  the  advancement  of  horticulture  in  various 
ways ;  and  to  its  votaries,  we  most  heartily  commend 
the  specimens  and  the  artist  by  whom  they  have  been 
furnished.  Samples  of  them  may  be  seen  at  our  office. 

Sale  of  Mr.  Morris’  Shorthorn  Stock. — By  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  advertisement  page  135,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Mount  Fordham,  Westchester 
county,  is  to  have  a  large  sale  of  grade  and  thorough¬ 
bred  short  horn  stock.  These  animals  have  been  bred 
with  direct  reference  to  great  milking  qualities,  in  which 
Mr.  M.  has  been  particularly  successful.  The  grades 
are  mostly,  if  not  all,  crossed  with  celebrated  Dutch 
milking  stock.  Quite  a  number  of  similar-bred  animals 
were  sold  by  Mr.  M.  at  his  great  sale  in  the  autumn  of 
1849  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  generally,  those  who 
then  purchased,  are  highly  gratified  with  the  great 
milking  properties  of  the  cows  then  obtained.  Mr. 


Morris  imported  last  year  several  high-bred  shorthorns, 
from  the  celebrated  herd  of  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq., 
of  Yorkshire ;  he  has  also  imported  a  few  fine  Devons : 
and  a  small  flock  of  choice  Southdown  sheep,  bred  by 
the  celebrated  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  England. 

The  Soil  of  the  South. — This  is  a  new  work  just 
started  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  16  pages  quarto,  month¬ 
ly,  price  one  dollar  a  year,  Charles  A.  Peabody,  Esq. 
and  Col.  James  M.  Chambers,  the  supervisory  editors, 
assisted  by  quite  a  number  of  highly  talented  and 
practical  planters.  Col.  Chambers  is  the  publisher.  W e 
like  the  first  number  of  this  paper  very  much;  it  is 
spirited,  practical,  and  common  sense,  which  is  all  that 
is  required  to  make  periodicals  of  this  class.  We  have 
no  doubt  it  will  exercise  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  south,  and  it  has  our  best  wishes 
for  its  success.  If  planters  and  farmers  would  read 
fewer  political  papers  and  more  agricultural,  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  for  them,  both  in  an  intellectual  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Cattle. — By  Youatt  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin,  being  a 
treatise  on  their  breeds,  management,  and  diseases, 
comprising  a  full  history  of  the  various  races ;  their 
origin,  breeding,  and  merits  ;  their  capacity  for  beef  and 
milk ;  the  nature  and  treatment  of  their  diseases ;  the 
whole  forming  a  complete  guide  for  the  farmer,  the 
amateur,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon ;  with  1 00  illustra¬ 
tions.  Edited  by  A.  Stevens.  Hew  York :  C.  M.  Sax¬ 
ton.  pp.  410.  12mo.  Price,  in  muslin,  $1.50.  This 

useful  and  much-needed  work,  announced  some  time 
since  as  in  preparation,  very  opportunely  has  come  to 
hand.  We  need  not  reiterate  our  opinion  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  editor,  nor  of  the  service  the  publisher 
is  doing  to  his  countrymen  in  issuing  similar  works.  Of 
these,  the  reader  must  already  be  aware.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  book  is  neatly  and  handsomely  got  up,  and  is 
just  the  thing  a  majority  of  our  farmers  require. 
There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  the  work,  that  is 
new,  and  to  which  we  will  briefly  allude.  The  author, 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  has  adopted  the  system  of 
Hahnemann,  called  “  homoeopathy,”  which  is  based  on 
one  general  law,  similia,  similibus  curantur ;  that  is, 
“  like  cures  like,”  or  in  other  words,  “  a  system  of  me¬ 
dicine,  which  cures  diseases  by  such  agents  as  produce 
similar  symptoms,  when  taken  by  an  individual  in 
health.”  These  medicines  are  given  in  extremely  small 
doses,  one  of  which  is  administered  at  a  time,  and  the 
substances  employed  must  be  perfectly  pure.  The 
medicines  are  prepared  by  able  chemists  in  this  city, 
and  may  be  had  on  reasonable  terms. 

Immigrants  continue  to  pour  into  Hew  York  from 
abroad  in  great  numbers.  Let  them  come,  but  in  the 
mean  time  let  measures  be  taken  by  an  organised  com¬ 
pany  with  either  public  or  private  means,  to  send 
them  out  of  the  city,  to  make  them  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  instead  drones  and  deprapators  upon  the  industry 
of  the  people  Help  them  out  to  the  vast  territories  of 
fertile  soil  in  the  west,  and  teach  them  there  to  help 
themselves.  They  will  soon  become  producers  instead 
of  consumers. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  18,  1851. 


ASH  ES,  Pot, . 

.  £{P  100  lbs. 

$5.37 

$5.62 

Pearl, . 

“  do. 

5.69 

44 

5.75 

BALE  ROPE, . 

“  ib. 

9 

44 

11 

BARK,  Quercitron, . 

“  ton. 

33.00 

44 

35.00 

BEANS,  White, . 

“  bushel. 

75 

44 

1.50 

BEESWAX,  American,  Yellow, 

,  “  ib. 

20 

44 

26 

BOLT  ROPE, . 

“  “ 

11 

44 

12 

BONES,  Ground, . 

“  bushel. 

45 

44 

55 

BRISTLES,  American, . 

“  ib. 

25 

44 

65 

BUTTER,  Table, . 

“  “ 

15 

44 

25 

Shipping, . 

“  “ 

9 

44 

15 

CANDLES,  Mould,  Tallow, . 

44  44 

10 

44 

13 

Sperm, . 

44  44 

25 

44 

50 

Stearine, . 

44  44 

25 

44 

30 

CHEESE, . 

44  44 

5 

44 

10 

COAL,  Anthracite, . 

2,000  lbs. 

5.50 

44 

6.00 

CORDAGE,  American, . 

“  lb. 

11 

44 

13 

COTTON, . . . 

44  44 

10 

44 

14 

COTTON  BAGGING,  Am.  hemp, 

.  “  yard. 

15 

44 

16 

FEATHERS, . 

“  lb. 

27 

44 

40 

FLAX,  American, . 

44  44 

8 

44 

9 

FLOUR,  Sour, . 

“  bbl. 

3.62 

44 

4.12 

Ordinary, . 

«  a 

4.18 

44 

5.00 

Fancy, . 

a  it 

5.25 

44 

6.75 

Buckwheat, . 

u  it 

— 

44 

— 

Rye, . 

u  a 

3.87 

44 

4.00 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Western, . 

“  bushel. 

1.00 

44 

1.20 

“  Red  and  Mixed, 

u  «: 

90 

44 

1.10 

Rye, . 

n  it 

77 

44 

79 

Corn,  Northern, . 

a  it 

67 

44 

70 

“  Southern, . 

“  it 

66 

44 

68 

Barley, . 

U  it 

1.10 

44 

1.25 

Oats, . 

“  “ 

48 

44 

53 

GUANO,  Peruvian, . 

2,000  lbs. 

47.50 

44 

50.00 

Patagonian, . 

“  do. 

— 

44 

40.00 

II  AY,  in  Bales, . 

“  100  lbs. 

60 

44 

70 

HEMP,  Russia,  Clean, . 

“  ton. 

225.00 

44 

230.00 

American,  Water-rotted, 

“  44 

160.00 

44 

200.00 

“  Dew-rotted, . . 

44  44 

140.00 

44 

175.00 

HIDES,  Southern,  Dry, . 

44  44 

10 

44 

HOPS . 

“  lb. 

6 

44 

35 

HORNS, . 

“  100. 

2.00 

44 

10.00 

LEAD,  Pig, . 

“  100  lbs. 

4.77 

44 

5.00 

Pipes  for  Pumps,  &c.,. . . 

“  lb. 

5 

44 

7 

LARD, . 

“  lb. 

7 

44 

8^ 

MEAL,  Corn, . 

“  bbl. 

3.00 

44 

3.37 

MOLASSES,  New-Orleans, . 

“  gallon. 

29  , 

44 

31 

M  U STARD,  American, . 

“  lb. 

44 

9 

NAVAL  STORES— Tar, . 

“  bbl. 

1.75 

44 

2.00 

Pitch, . 

44  44 

1.25 

44 

1.75 

Rosin, . 

44  44 

1.15 

44 

1.30 

Turpentine,. 

44  44 

2.44 

44 

2.87 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,. 

“  gallon. 

35 

44 

37 

OIL,  Linseed,  American, . 

44  44 

75 

44 

80 

Castor, . 

44  44 

1.05 

44 

1.15 

Lard, . 

44  44 

65 

44 

75 

OIL  CAKE, . 

“  100  lbs. 

1.25 

44 

1.50 

PEAS,  Field, . 

“  bushel. 

75 

44 

1.50 

Black-eyed, . 

“2  “ 

1.75 

44 

2.20 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS, . 

“  ton. 

2.50 

44 

3-25 

Ground,  in  Barrels  of  300  lbs. 

1.12 

44 

1.25 

PROVISIONS— Beef,  Mess, . 

T  bbl. 

8.00 

44 

11.00 

“  Prime, _ 

44  44 

4.00 

44 

6.00 

“  Smoked,  . . 

“  lb. 

6 

44 

12 

“  Rounds,  in  Pickle  “ 

4 

44 

6 

Pork,  Mess, . 

T  bbl. 

10.00 

44 

13.00 

“  Prime, . 

u  4; 

6.50 

44 

10.00 

Bacon  Sides,  Smoked, 

44  44 

3 

44 

“  in  Pickle, . 

44  44 

3 

44 

4 

Hams,  Smoked, . 

44  44 

5 

44 

9 

“  Pickled, . 

44  44 

4 

44 

7 

Shoulders,  Smoked,. . . 

44  44 

4 

44 

6 

“  Pickled,... 

44  44 

3 

44 

5 

RICE, . 

“  100  lbs. 

3.00 

44 

3.63 

SALT,.... . 

“  sack. 

1.00 

44 

1.60 

“  Common, . 

44  bushel. 

20 

44 

35 

SEEDS — Clover, . . . 

“  lb. 

6^ 

44 

9  yz 

Timothy, . . 

44  bushel. 

2.00 

44 

4.00 

Flax,  Rough, . 

44  44 

1.60 

44 

1.70 

SODA,  Ash,  (80  per  cent.  soda,). 

“  lb. 

3 

44 

_ 

Sulphate  Soda,  Ground,.. 

44  44 

1 

44 

— 

SUGAR,  New-Orleans, . 

44  44 

5 

44 

8 

SUMACH,  American, . 

44  ton. 

35.00 

44 

37.00 

TALLOW, . . 

“  lb. 

7 

44 

8 

TOBACCO, . 

44  44 

5 

44 

15 

Eastern,  Seed-leaf, . . . 

44  44 

15 

44 

20 

Florida  Wrappers,. . . 

44  44 

15 

44 

60 

WHISKEY,  American, . 

44  gallon. 

23 

44 

24 

WOOLS,  Saxony, . 

“  lb. 

50 

44 

60 

Merino, . . . 

44  44 

40 

44 

50 

Grade  Merino, . 

44  44 

30 

44 

40 

Common, . 

44  44  1 

20 

44 

30 

Remarks. — Barley  is  the  only  article  of  any  moment  that  has 
changed  in  price  since  our  last ;  and  this  has  risen  about  20  per 
cent. 

The  Weather  has  been  unusually  mild  for  the  season,  -with  co¬ 
pious  rains.  At  present,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  depth  of  snow. 


To  Correspondents. — Communications  have  been  received 
from  H.  B.  Rogers,  Asa  Snyder,  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  John  R.  Page, 
D.  H.  Sherwood,  J.  R.  Strate,  J.  B.  D.,  Sampson  Duffee,  W.  R. 
W.  Field,  Samuel  Allen,  R.  Linsley,  Gray,  E.  W.  Farnham,  B. 
Webster,  Augustus,  A  Member  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  T.  S. 
Gold,  James  S.  Laurence  ;  also  a  paper  on  the  Practical  Utility  of 
the  Study  of  Entomology  to  the  Farmer. 

Construction  of  Ice  Houses. — S.  A.  C. — See  a  paper  on  this 
subject  at  p.  23  of  our  seventh  volume. 

Characteristics  of  the  Varieties  of  Indian  Corn. — C.,  Greenport, 
N.  Y. — The  number  of  rows  is  not  always  characteristic  of  the  va¬ 
riety  of  corn.  Like  many  other  cultivated  plants,  it  is  liable  to 
“sport,”  or  vary.  Generally  speaking,  the  King-Phi  Hip  or  eight- 
rowed  yellow  corn,  when  cultivated  in  the  same  climate,  is  uni¬ 
form  in  the  number  of  its  rows. 

Oarlic  in  Milk. — J.  J.  P. — We  know  of  nothing  that  will  re¬ 
move  the  taste  of  garlic  from  milk  without  injuring  its  quality. 


Acknowledgements. — Journal  of  the  American  Institute,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufactures, 
and  the  Arts ;  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Plymouth-County 
Agricultural  Society,  at  their  Annual  Exhibition  at  Bridgwater, 
Mass.,  in  September  last,  by  Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur  ;  Premiums  and  Gratuities  awarded 
by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  1850 ;  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Essex  (Mass.)  Agricultural.  Society  for  1850. 


Ci  MEAT  SAffjiE  OF  SUPEMIOK,  THOR- 

ST  ough-bred  Shorthorn  Cattle. — The  subscriber  having 
more  stock  than  can  well  be  sustained  on  his  farm,  will  offer  at 
public  auction,  about  30  head  of  his  Improved  Shorthorn  Cattle, 
consisting  of  bulls,  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  and  bull  calves,  on 
the  26th  day  of  June  next,  at  his  farm,  2£  miles  from  this  city. 

It  is  known  to  breeders  of  improved  stock  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada,  that  the  proprietor  of  this  herd,  during  the  past  12 
years,  has,  through  the  medium  of  importation  from  England,  and 
selections  from  the  best  herds  in  this  country,  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  rear  a  herd  of  cattle  from  which  superior  animals  could 
be  safely  drawn,  for  the  improvement  and  crosses  of  other  herds. 

His  importations  have  been  derived  from  that  eminent  breed¬ 
er,  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  Yorkshire, 
England,  which  herd,  it  is  well  known,  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  public  sale,  by  his  administrators,  and  dispersed  in 
many  hands,  and  can  no  longer  be  resorted  to,  as  a  whole,  for 
improvement.  The  announcement  of  this  sale  created  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  minds  of  all  shorthorn  breeders  in  England,  who 
seemed  desirous  to  secure  one  or  more  of  these  animals  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  blood  of  their  herds.  At  the  day  of  sale,  there  was 
found  assembled,  the  largest  audience  ever  before  witnessed  up¬ 
on  a  similar  occasion,  numbering,  as  it  was  said,  from  4,000  to 
5,000  persons.  Among  them  were  the  best  breeders  in  England, 
and  several  from  oilier  countries.  Some  of  the  animals  brought 
prices  which  seemed  incredible  to  many. 

In  the  herd  now  offered  for  sale,  will  be  included  the  imported 
bull  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  bull  Meteor.  These 
are  Bates’  bulls,  and  their  reputation,  as  stock  getters,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  1  am,  however,  authorised,  by  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  most  prominent  breed¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  and  who  has  had  ample  means  for  forming  a 
judgment,  “  that  in  no  instance,  to  his  knowledge,  has  these  two 
bulls  been  bred  to  shorthorn  cows  of  other  herds,  previously  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  but  what  the  produce  were  supe¬ 
rior,  in  general  qualities,  to  such  herds.” 

Most  of  the  stock  which  is  now  offered  for  sale  has  been  bred 
from  these  two  bulls.  The  proprietor  having  a  young  bull  more 
remotely  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  herd,  which  he  re¬ 
tains,  being  about  14  in  number,  he  can  part  with  these  two  val¬ 
uable  bulls.  There  will  be  in  the  stock  offered  for  sale  six  young  - 
bulls,  from  eight  months  to  about  two  years  old,  in  addition  to 
the  two  named  above.  The  remainder  of  the  stock  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  cows,  most  of  them  possessing  extraordinary  milking 
qualities,  heifer,  and  heifer  calves,  all  fine  in  symmetry  and  good 
handlers. 

It  is  believed  that  no  herd  of  shorthorns  has  ever  been  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country  exhibiting  more  of  the  valuable  combina¬ 
tion  of  qualities  which  contribute  to  make  up  perfect  animals. 

A  catalogue  containing  the  pedigrees  of  these  animals  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  at  an  early  period,  in  which  the  terms  of  sale 
will  be  fully  stated.  A  credit  will  be  given  from  6  to  18  months. 
Gentlemen  are  invited  to  examine  the  herd  at  their  convenience, 
mar  GEO.  VAIL,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


c 


HFJIISTRY  Made  Easy,  for  the  Use  of  Fanners. 
J.  Topham,  M.  A.  Price  25  cents. 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  123  Fulton  st.,  N. 


By 

Y. 
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rgllli:  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  INSLR- 

Ji.  ance  Company,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Charter  Unlimited.  Granted  January  2d,  1850. 

CAPITAL  $50,000 ! 

For  the  Insurance  of  Horses,  Mules,  Prize  Bulls,  Sheep,  and  Cattle, 
of  every  description,  against  the  combined  risks  of  Fire,  Water, 
Accidents,  and  Disease. 

Losses  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  death. 

DIRECTORS. 


Joseph  G.  Bowman,  I  John  Wise, 

Hiram  Decker,  M.D.,  |  Alvin  W.  Tracy, 

Isaac  Mass,  I  Abner  T.  Ellis, 

George  D.  Hay,  |  Abm.  Smith, 

Thomas  Bishop. 

JOSEPH  G.  BOWMAN,  Pres’t. 

B.  S.  Whitney,  Sec’y.  Wm.  Burtch,  Treasurer. 

03?“  Agents  solicited  throughout  the  Union.  Address  B.  S. 
Whitney,  Sec’y.,  Vincennes,  Indiana.  my  ly 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


Among  the  numerous  discoveries  science  has  made  in  this 
generation  to  facilitate  the  business  of  life,  increase  its  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  even  prolong  the  term  of  human  existence,  none  can 
be  named  of  more  real  value  to  mankind,  than  this  contribution 
of  chemistry  to  the  healing  art.  A  vast  trial  of  its  virtues  through¬ 
out  this  broad  country  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no 
medicine  nor  combination  of  medicines  yet  known,  can  so  surely 
control  and  cure  the  numerous  varieties  of  pulmonary  disease 
which  have  hitherto  swept  from  our  midst  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  every  year.  Indeed,  there  is  now  abundant  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  remedy  has  at  length  been  found  which  can  be  relied  on 
to  cure  the  most  dangerous  affections  of  the  lungs.  Our  space 
here  will  not  permit  us  to  publish  any  proportion  of  the  cures 
affected  by  its  use,  but  we  would  present  the  following  opinions 
of  eminent  men,  and  refer  further  inquiry  to  the  circular,  which 
the  agent  below  named  will  always  be  pleased  to  furnish  free, 
wherein  are  full  particulars,  and  indisputable  proof  of  these  facts. 

From  the  President  of  Amherst  College ,  the  celebrated  Professor 
Hitchcock. — “  James  C.  Ayer,  Sir  :  I  have  used  your  Cherry  Pec¬ 
toral  in  my  own  case  of  deep-seated  bronchitis,  and  am  satisfied 
from  its  chemical  constitution,  that  it  is  an  admirable  compound 
for  the  relief  of  laryngial  and  bronchial  difficulties.  If  my  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  its  superior  character  be  of  any  service,  you  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  use  it  as  you  think  proper. 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  LL.  D. 

From  the  widely  celebrated  Professor  Stillman ,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Mineralogy ,  Vc.,  Yale  College ,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lit.  Hist.  Med.  Phil,  and  Scientific  Societies  of 
America  and  Europe. — “  I  deem  the  Cherry  Pectoral  an  admira¬ 
ble  composition  from  some  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  a  very  effective  remedy  for  the  class  of  diseases  it  is 
intended  to  cure. 

New  Haven ,  Ct.,  Nov.  1st.,  1849. 

From  one  of  the  first  Physicians  in  Maine. — u  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer, 
Lowell,  Dear  Sir :  I  am  now  constantly  using  your  Cherry  Pecto¬ 
ral  in  my  practice,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  medicine  for  pul¬ 
monary  complaints.  From  observation  of  many  severe  cases,  I 
am  convinced  it  will  cure  coughs,  colds,  and  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  that  have  put  to  defiance  all  other  remedies.  I  invariably 
recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  consumption,  and  consider  it 
much  the  best  remedy  known  for  that  disease. 

Respectfully  yours,  I.  S.  CUSHMAN,  M.  D. 

Saco ,  Me.,  April  2&th.,  1849. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  James  C.  Ayer,  Practical  Chemist,  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.  Also  by  druggists  everywhere.  m3t 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SAFE.— 50,000  Peach  Trees, 
all  of  the  best  market  varieties,  at  the  following  prices : — By 
the  single  hundred  $5.  One  thousand,  $45.  And  ten  thousand 
for  $400.  Also,  40,000  Apple  Trees  of  the  best  market  varieties, 
and  of  large  size.  By  the  single  hundred,  $12.50,  or  one  thousand 
for  $110.  Matts  and  packing,  $1  per  hundred  for  Peach,  and  $2 
for  Apple  Trees.  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

jan  4t  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


Endless-chain  pumps,  or  water 

Elevators. — These  highly  approved  machines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  New  Use  for  Chain  Pumps. — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  180  and  191,  W'ater  st.,  N.  Y. 


BOMESTIC  MIMALS  AT  A  ITCTION.— 1 The 

postponed  yearly  sale  of  full-bred  shorthorns  and  improved 
dairy  stock,  consisting  of  about  50  head,  will  come  off  at  my  farm 
on  Tuesday,  June  24th,  1851,  at  12  o’clock,  M.  I  shall  dispose  of 
all  the  improved  dairy  stock,  which  is  composed  of  the  finest 
shorthorns,  with  a  slight  cross  of  Amsterdam  Dutch,  which,  some 
writers  say,  was  part  of  the  original  ingredient  which  composed 
the  improved  shorthorns. 

I  am  now  breeding  the  shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Ayrshires, 
each  separately  and  pure,  which,  owing  to  the  limits  of  my  farm, 
make  it  necessary  to  confine  myself  to  those  three  breeds.  By  the 
awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  American  Institute, 
and  my  own  County  Society,  (with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
when  I  was  not  a  competitor  at  either,)  it  will  fully  appear  that  L 
have  been  a  very  successful  exhibitor.  The  cow  which  won  the 
first  prize  as  a  milker,  at  the  American  Iustitute  last  year,  was 
bred  by  me,  and  composed  of  the  above-alluded-to  dairy  stock. 
Several  of  the  bulls  got  by  Lamartine  will  be  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  age  for  efficient  service  the  coming  season.  All  cows  and 
heifers  old  enough,  will  be  warranted  in  calf  at  the  day  of  sale, 
by  my  imported  bull  “  Lord  Eryholme,”  or  my  celebrated  bull 
“  Lamartine.” 

I  own  two  thorough-bred  Devon  bulls  ;  one,  the  celebrated  old 
Major ;  the  other,  one  and  a  half  years  old,  imported  by  me  from 
Devonshire.  One  of  the  above  animals  will  be  sold,  which,  I 
have  not  as  yet  determined. 

A  full  catalogue,  with  the  pedigree  of  each  animal,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  due  time,  with  minute  description  of  sale,  &c. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  Suffolk  sows,  in  pig  to  my  imported 
boar,  most  of  the  progeny  of  which  will  be  old  enough  to  dispose 
of  on  that  day. 

I  also  have  about  20  Southdown  ewes,  most  of  which  I  import¬ 
ed  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  and  now  in  lamb  to  my  im¬ 
ported  buck  “  Babraham.”  Some  of  their  buck  lambs  will  be 
offered  at  auction  on  that  day. 

This  sale  will  not  only  offer  an  opportunity  to  obtain  stock 
from  my  previous  herd,  but  will  also  enable  persons  to  procure 
calves  from  my  imported  bull,  lambs  from  my  imported  ram, 
and  pigs  from  my  imported  boar,  all  of  which  animals  were  re¬ 
cently  selected  by  me  in  person,  when  in  England. 

The  mode  of  warranting  the  cows  and  heifers  in  calf,  is  this : 
In  case  they  prove  not  to  be  so,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  on  his  certificate  of  that  fact,  either  to  receive  from 
me  $25,  or  to  send  the  cow  to  my  farm,  and  I  will  keep  her 
the  proper  time,  (free  of  expense,)  to  have  her  got  in  calf  to 
either  of  ray  bulls,  which  he  shall  choose.  I  will  give  $25  for  any 
heifer  calf  from  any  of  the  cows  or  heifers  sold  at  that  sale,  de 
livered  on  my  farm,  at  two  weeks  old. 

Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  will  be  delivered  on 
shipboard  or  railroad  in  the  city  of  New  York,  free  of  risk  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  purchaser. 

Persons  living  at  the  south,  in  a  climate  to  which  it  would  not 
be  well  that  stock  should  be  transported,  at  that  hot  season  of 
the  year,  may  let  such  animals  as  they  may  purchase,  remain 
with  me  until  the  proper  season,  and  I  will  have  them  well  tak¬ 
en  care  of,  and  charge  only  a  reasonable  price  for  their  keep. 
One  of  my  objects  in  breeding  improved  domestic  animals,  is  to 
assist  in  distributing  them  throughout  the  Union,  deeming  it  one, 
if  not  the  most  important  feature  to  promote  profit  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  of  the  soil,  and  to  benefit  the  consuming  country  at  large. 

All  communications  through  the  Post,  Office  please  pre-pay,  and 
I  will  pre-pay  their  answers,  and  also  a  catalogue  if  required.  Cat¬ 
alogues  will  be  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Agricultural  Ware¬ 
houses,  and  offices  of  tfie  principal  Agricultural  Journals,  on  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  June  next.  Persons  wishing  to  view  the 
stock  at  any  time,  will  find  my  s’uperintendant,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to 
give  them  the  desired  information  when  I  am  not  at  home. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  March,  1851,  at  Mount  Fordham,  West¬ 
chester  county,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Har¬ 
lem  Railroad.  L.  G.  MORRIS, 

apr  3t 


MEW-ORE  CANS  AGRICULTURAL  Ware¬ 
house,  comprising  a  large  assortment  of  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 
Straw  Cutters,  Ox  Shovels,  Ox  Yokes,  Grain  Threshers,  Corn 
Mills,  Axes,  Hoes,  Shovels,  and  other  Agricultural  Implements. 
Also,  Gardening  Tools,  Guano,  Plaster,  Rock  Salt,  &c.  &c.  Or¬ 
ders  will  be  executed  for  every  article  wanted  by  Planters, 
jn  tf  GEO.  W.  SIZER,  cor.  of  Magazine  and  Poydras  sts. 
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NEW- YORK 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 


A. 


B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand ,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements ,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States ,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following 


PLOWS,of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  ot 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land  ;  Side-liul, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  cultivation. 

PANS. — Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 


very  desirable  articles. 


CiSGMNS.—*  1 Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
other  kinds. 


HAN®  CULTIVATORS  and  Hand  Plows  are  very 
useful  implements  in  garden  culture. 

BATCHELSEB’S  COHN  PLANTER,  a  very 
desirable  and  efficient  machine.  Price  $14. 


I  CAT  fSES. — Grass,  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 

1  best  kinds. 


R 

H 


— A  large  assortment  Steel,  Iron,  and  Wooden¬ 
headed  Garden  Rakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Rakes. 


Oifl.SE  MAY  MAKES.- We  shall  soon  be  supplied 
with  new  and  highly-improved  patterns. 


ME  APING-  AND  MOWING  MACHINES.— 
These  have  been  fully  tested,  and  embrace  many  late  im¬ 
provements,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  them. 


Manure  forks,  shovels,  spades, 

&c—  Our  assortment  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 


C'N  MAIN  DRILLS,  a  machine  which  every  large 
grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 


AR®EN  AND  FIELD  ROLLERS,  made  of 
any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 


POTATO  OR  SMALL  DOUBLE-MOLD 
Plow,  the  best  implement  made  for  hilling  or  digging  po¬ 
tatoes,  throwing  them  perfectly  out  of  the  hill.  By  extra  molds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double  mold-board 
plow.  Price  $6.50  to  $8. 


SEEM  SOWERS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 


ARDEN  AN®  FIRE  ENGINES,  very  use- 
**03"  ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 


T 


IM0THI  SEEM,  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 


P 


OUBRETT-E,  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’  prices. 


ATTOGMS,  Pick,  Grubbing  hoes  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  work. 

RINDSTONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
kOtr  improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand. 


MET  MACHINES,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved 
1  for  general  use.  Price  $60. 


'y^’AGONS  AN®  CARTS  made  to  order  of  any  de¬ 


sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 


HARROWS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
various  other  kinds. 


CTJ  L  T IV  A  TOM  S . — Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 
Toothed  is  among  the  best :  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  All  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 


IJANO.— A  full  supply  of  genuine  Penman  and  Patago- 
ICBT  nian  Guano. 


gONE  DUST,  a  very  superior  article,  warranted  per¬ 


fectly  pure. 


I1R0UN®  PLASTER,  ©R  GYPSUM,  a  pure 
arF  ’  ..... 


article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 


WATER  MAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 


AY  AN®  COTTON  PRESSES. — Bullock’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 


HOKTICUIjTURAL  TOOTS,  a  most  complete 
assortment,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower 
and  Vine  Shear’s  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks, 
&c. 


Horticultural  tool  chest,  contain¬ 
ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 

i  M  AIN  MILLS,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Fanning  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 


P5EEI5  AN®  GARDFN  SEEMS  of  every  variety  re¬ 
quired  in  the  United  States,  fresh,  and  of  the  choicest  quality. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor¬ 
tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucero,  and  White  Dutch  Clover. 
Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

TOB ACC©,  ©IE  AN®  SEE®  PRESSES, 
made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ily 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  large 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 


MACHINE  SHOP  AN®  FOUNDRY-  Con¬ 
nected  with  our  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
we  have  a  large  Machine  Shop,  with  Steam  Power  and  Foun¬ 
dry,  where  any  Implement  and  Machine  can  be  made  to  order, 
which  is  required  for  the  Farm,  Plantation,  Garden,  &c. 


YOTOfS.SE  POWERS  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best 
sTH  in  the  United  States.  These  embrace, 

1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  our  own  manufacture,  both  single 
and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two  horses,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-Iron  Power,  large  cog  wheels,  one 
to  six  horses,  a  new  and  favorite  power. 

4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two  horses. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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THE  TEA  PLANT - COMPARISON  OF  LABOR  IN  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  TEA  PLANT— COMPARISON  OF  LABOR  IN 
CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETC. 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  we  extract 
the  following  interesting  remarks  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  taking  unusual  pains  to 
establish  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  in  the 
United  States: — 

The  labor  of  inland  transportation  of  tea  in 
China,  a  distance,  upon  an  average,  from  the 
tea  plantations  to  the  shipping  port  of  Canton 
of  800  to  1,000  miles,  and  a  waste  of  six  weeks 
to  two  months’  time,  costs  4  cents  a  pound, 
equal  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  tea  at 
the  place  of  its  growth.  This  enormous  ex¬ 
pense  of  transportation  only  may  startle  some 
of  our  friends,  when  they  couple  such  an  ex¬ 
penditure  with  the  boasted  cheapness  of  labor  in 
China.  But  when  they  consider  that  in  China, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  railroad,  steam 
navigation,  and  even  of  common  roads;  that 
whole  cargoes  of  tea  are  constantly  carried 
upon  the  backs  of  porters,  an  eighteen  days’ 
journey  over  a  mountain  pass,  to  Ho  Keil  and 
the  rivers  of  Kyang,  besides  numerous  other 
passes,  he  will  perceive  that  cheap  manual 
labor  in  that  country  is  the  most  extravagant 
power  for  the  transportation  of  goods. 

I  suppose  that  in  no  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  cost  of  inland  transportation  from  the  place 
of  growth  to  a  shipping  port  would  equal  one 
quarter  that  sum,  or  occupy  one  tenth  of  the  time. 
The  wages  of  day  labor  are  entirely  nominal, 
unless  we  couple  the  amount  of  labor  performed. 

The  dearness  of  Hindoo  labor,  compared  with 
American,  although  nominally  cheap  enough  to 
starve  an  ordinary  man,  is  officially  settled  by 
Dr.  Jameson,  superintendent  of  the  tea  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  East-India  Company,  Himmalaya 
Mountains,  northwest  provinces  of  India,  in  his 
report  of  1847,  to  the  governor.  He  remarks, 
“  that  at  task  work,  three  acres  of  tea  land  to 
dress,  weed,  and  keep  in  order,  is  the  allotment 
to  one  laborer.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
how  many  acres  an  American  farmer,  having 
the  land  already  planted  and  in  order  to  his 
hand,  and  nothing  else  to  do,  would  keep  in 
good  condition?  In  this  part  of  the  Union,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  slave-holding  states,  one  slave 
cultivates  and  keeps  in  order  ten  acres  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  ten  acres  of  corn  annually.  A  negro 
laborer,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  per¬ 
forms  more  than  six  times  the  labor  in  the  same 
time  that  a  Hindoo  does  in  India.  That  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  about  the  difference  of  physical 
force.  The  payment,  therefore,  of  6  cents  a  day 
to  a  Hindoo  laborer  would  be  equivalent  to  the 


payment  of  36  cents  to  a  field  negro  laborer  in 
the  United  States.  Cheap  labor  compels  cheap 
living;  a  little  boiled  rice  without  animal  food, 
just  keeps  the  attenuated  frame  of  the  Hindoo  in 
existence,  but  renders  him  incapable  of  severe 
trial.  The  negro  is  well  and  amply  fed  three 
times  a-day  upon  the  strongest  food  consumed  by 
man — Indian-corn  bread,  hommony,and  bacon. 
His  muscular  and  hardy  frame  shows  his  force. 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  people  of  this  country 
live  without  labor,  but  I  wish  to  see  them  live 
by  their  labor.  In  nothing  are  the  blessings  of 
the  curse  more  manifest,  than  in  the  necessity 
entailed  on  man  to  labor  for  his  bread.  A  state 
of  moral  degradation,  inconceivably  wretched, 
follows  a  condition  of  general  indolence. 

A  few  more  particulars  will  show  the  favor¬ 
able  position  in  which  the  American  agricultu¬ 
rist  is  placed,  and  I  apprehend  will  be  sufficient 
to  confirm,  in  the  judgment  of  a  discreet  observ¬ 
er,  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  principle  advo¬ 
cated.  The  nominal  value  of  labor  in  Java, 
China,  and  India  is  perhaps  sufficiently  known 
to  render  a  repetition  here  ^Unnecessary ;  but 
the  contingent  expenses  of  freight,  insurance, 
&c.,  are  important  items  in  the  aggregate  cost 
of  labor,  and  claim  some  attention. 

Freights  of  tea  and  other  goods  from  China 
and  India  are  $24  a  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  to  Eu¬ 
rope;  time  occupied  in  a  passage  four  to  six 
months.  Freights  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  $6  a  ton ;  time  occupied  in  steam 
ships,  fifteen  days.  Insurance,  from  China  and 
India  to  Europe,  3  per  cent.  From  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  by  steamships,  one  half  per 
cent.  Mark  the  difference,  and  see  how  soon 
your  cheap  labor  exceeds  your  dear.  Inland 
and  foreign  transportation,  with  the  consequent 
necessary  expenses,  constitute  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  labor,  just  as  much  as  tilling  the  soil,  in 
order  to  supply  the  market.  Without  further 
investigation,  l  am  content  to  rest  the  claims  of 
the  American  cultivator  for  success,  upon'  the 
strength  of  this  argument.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  produce  delivered  in  the  market 
gives  us  the  power  of  it,  and  all  the  wealth  the 
East-India  Company  can  pour  out,  in  support 
of  their  enterprise,  will  avail  nothing.  Like 
the  forced  growth  of  cotton,  the  more  they  ex¬ 
pend,  the  more  they  will  lose. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without 
expressing  my  gratification  in  the  removal  of 
my  tea  plants,  last  week,  from  the  village  of 
Greenville  to  this  plantation.  I  never  before 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  roots  of 
the  plants  put  out  when  I  first  came  to  Green- 
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viile.  I  saw  last  week  every  plant  lifted,  and 
examined  the  roots.  They  grew  remarkably 
last  summer,  and  are  now  fully  rooted,  with 
line  large  main  and  collateral  roots  with  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  radicals.  They  all  stood 
the  snow,  eight  to  nine  inches  deep  upon  a  level, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  and  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter,  without  the  slightest  covering  or  protec¬ 
tion,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  plant. 
They  are  now  all  forming  part  of  the  plantation, 
composed  of  those  received  from  China  last 
June,  and  a  few  planted  the  first  week  in  June, 
which  germinated  the  17th  of  September.  All 
these  young  plants  were  thinly  covered  with 
straw.  Some  of  them  have  lost  their  foliage, 
others  have  not.  The  stems  do  not  appear  to 
have  sustained  any  injury.  The  fresh  buds  are 
beginning  to  shoot.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  have  now  demonstrated  the  adaptation 
of  the  tea  plant  to  the  soil  and  climate  ot  this 
country,  and  succeeded  in  the  permanent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  plant  within  our  own  borders. 

Junius  Smith. 

Greenville ,  S.  C.,  March  12th ,  1851. 


GUAR" O — ITS  GREAT  MERITS  AS  A  FERTILISER. 

The  vast  superiority  of  guano  over  all  other 
manures  is  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  it 
is  wholly  composed  of  animal  remains,  con¬ 
centrated  by  the  evaporation  of  most  of  its 
moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  no  portion  of  its 
substance  has  escaped  in  consequence  of  these 
insidious  changes,  known  as  fermentation,  de¬ 
composition,  &c.,  by  which  new  products  are 
formed,  and  some  of  the  most  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  are  evolved  and  pass  off  as  gases.  This 
condition,  so  different  from  what  is  observed 
elsewhere,  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  these 
deposits  are  found  in  a  dry,  warm  climate, 
where  rains  are  almost  wholly  unknown.  The 
moisture  voided  with  the  excrements  of  the 
birds  is  soon  evaporated  in  the  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  the  refuse 
fish,  (which  constitutes  their  exclusive  food.)  their 
broken  or  addled  eggs,  together  with  their  feath¬ 
ers  and  carcasses,  thus  withdrawing  from  these 
substances  one  of  the  indispensable  requisites 
of  decomposition.  There  is  a  gradual  change, 
however,  going  forward  in  these  remains,  by 
which  the  recent  animal  features  are  broken  up, 
their  form  and  texture  slowly  altered  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  they  at  last,  perhaps 
after  ages  of  rest,  have  assumed  that  brownish 
hue,  and  homogeneous  mass,  known  as  Peruvi¬ 
an  guano. 


The  simple  statement  of  its  origin  and  sub¬ 
sequent  condition,  clearly  reveals  the  full  merit 
of  guano,  unapproached  and  unapproachable 
in  value  by  any  other  manure.  The  analyses 
of  average  specimens  of  Peruvian  guano  have 
been  repeatedly  made,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  result.  We  subjoin  one,  as  indicating, 
with  little  variation,  the  character  of  most  of 
the  guano  imported  for  American  consumption, 
This  average  was  taken  from  numerous  analy¬ 
ses  made  by  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Scotland.  It 
gave  of 

Organised  matter  and  am monical  salts,  53.16 


Phosphates,  23.48 

Alkaline  salts,  7.97 

Water,  13.73 

Sand,  .  1.-66 


100.00 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  yielded  by  the 
above  was  17  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
phosphates  is  also  very  large,  being  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  quantity,  which  is  acounted 
for  in  the  fact  that  these  sea  fowls  subsist  solely 
on  marine  fish,  which  yield  large  quantities  of 
these  valuable  ingredients. 

Yon  Martius  estimates  guano  to  be  five  times 
as  valuable  as  night  soil,  and  four  times  more 
so  than  pigeon  dung;  and  Liebig  considers  the 
importation  of  one  ciot .  of  guano ,  when  properly 
applied  as  manure,  as  equivalent  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  eight  ewi,  of  wheat. 

The  supereminent  value  of  guano  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  claimed,  because  it  embraces  every  clement 
required  by  plants  for  their  most  rapid  devel- 
opement  and  growth,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  potash,  except  such  as  abound  in  ever y 
soil  and  atmosphere,  and  even  potash  it  prob¬ 
ably  aids  in  liberating  from  the  soil,  where  it: 
has  been  securely  locked  up  for  ages.  The- 
silicates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  other  salts, .almost 
everywhere  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  food  for  crops,  while  the 
organic  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy¬ 
gen,  are  profusely  furnished  by  the  dews  and 
rains,  and  atmosphere.  Nitrogen,  the  only  or¬ 
ganic  element,  so  difficult  of  arrest  and  appro¬ 
priation  by  plants,  while  floating  through  the 
air,  is  abundantly  furnished  by  the  various 
ammoniacal  compounds  of  guano. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  efficacy 
of  guano  is  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
phosphates  it  contains,  which  are  so  minutely 
divided  as  to  yield  all  their  vegetable  food  the 
instant  it  is  demanded,  to  which  demand  the 
rootlets  are  strongly  stimulated  by  the  presence 
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of  the  ammoniacal  salts  with  which  the  phos¬ 
phates  are  intimately  blended. 

- - 

SOUTHERN  CATTLE. 

There  are  some  individuals  in  this  state  who 
own  as  many  as  6.000  head  of  cattle.  They  sel¬ 
dom  feed  anything  but  their  oxen.  About  the 
1st  of  March,  the  person  owning  the  cattle  gets 
all  his  cow  drivers  together,  generally  30  or 
40  in  number,  mounted  on  horses  of  his  own 
raising.  They  then  proceed  to  the  prairie 
where  the  cattle  range,  and  collect  them  togeth¬ 
er  for  miles  around,  into  a  herd ;  they  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  separate  the  cows  and  calves  from  the 
dry  cattle.  This,  as  you  would  most  likely  ex¬ 
pect,  occupies  a  whole  day,  with  all  the  hands 
which  can  be  obtained. 

After  getting  the  cows  and  calves  by  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  driven  into  a  large  pen,  capable 
of  holding  several  thousand.  The  calves  are 
then  kept  up  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  (their 
mothers  being  turned  in  with  them  every  evening 
where  they  remain  all  night  and  are  turned  out 
again  in  the  morning).  In  these  large  herds, 
the  increase  is  generally  1,500  to  1,600  a 
year,  and  their  owner  sells  700  or  800  beeves 
annually,  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  head. 

I  think  this  state  will  eventually  be  one  of 
the  greatest  stock-raising  countries  in  the 
world.  It  is  everywhere  well  watered,  and  con¬ 
sists  almost  wholly  of  prairie  land,  which,  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  contains  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  grass  to  sustain  any  number  of  cattle ;  and 
moreover,  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  there  is 
not  the  least  necessity  for  artificial  shelter  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  In  this  country,  we  very  seldom 
hear  of  cattle  dying  with  the  murrain,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  fattest  of  the 
cattle  die ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  unless 
they  have  been  driven  very  hard. 

Most  of  the  cattle  in  this  state  are  of  the 
Spanish  descent,  and  may  be  known  by  their 
long  horns,  fierce  and  savage  looks,  and  their 
apparent  dislike  of  mankind.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  tame  a  Spanish  cow,  so  that  she 
will  come  into  the  pen  without  trouble,  or  be 
milked  without  being  tied  ;  for  this  is  the  wa)’- 
in  which  most  of  our  milch  cows  are  tamed ; 
but  after  a  while,  t-hey  get  so  that  they  will 
only  stand  when  the  rope  is  around  their 
horns.  But  what  is  very  singular,  you  seldom 
see  a  large  stock  raiser  who  has  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  and  butter  for  his  table.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  owns  3,000 
head  of  cattle,  and  yet  is  obliged  to  buy  all  his 
butter. 


The  cattle  are  never  salted,  and  never  see  a 
pen  more  than  once  or  twice  a-year.  D*  * 
Houston ,  Texas ,  Jan..  1851. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CORN. 

I  planted  one  acre  in  corn;  the  ground  was 
manured  with  35  ox-cart  loads  of  unfermented 
dung,  which  was  evenly  spread  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  directly  after  spreading,  it  was  turned 
under  as  deep  as  we  could  plow  the  ground, 
with  a  heavy,  iron-beamed  plow.  The  ground 
was  subsequently  well  harrowed,  and  then 
marked  out  with  a  plow  in  rows,  three  feet 
apart.  The  seed  was  rolled  in  plaster,  and 
planted  in  hills,  varying  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  14th 
day  of  May  last.  We  planted  18  quarts  of  good 
seed,  and  the  corn  was  not  thinned  out  any,  as 
the  main  object  was  to  get  a  good  growth  of 
fodder;  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  came  up,  it  was 
plastered  on  the  hill,  and  was  afterwards  ashed 
in  like  manner.  It  received  two  dressings  with 
the  hoe,  and  was  cut  up  the  20th  of  September. 
It  was  husked  in  October  following,  and  the 
product  was  136  bushels  of  ears  of  sound  corn, 
and  two  and  one  fourth  tons  of  excellent  and 
well-made  fodder.  The  whole  expense  of  rais¬ 
ing  and  securing  the  crop,  including  seed,  plas¬ 
ter,  and  ashes,  I  find  amounts  to  $11 ;  we  con¬ 
sider  the  crop  richly  worth  $40.  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  result,  as  I  expected  more  fodder 
and  less  corn.  S.  R.  Gray. 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

We  wish  our  correspondent  had  given  the 
exact  amount  of  plaster  and  ashes  he  used,  and 
informed  us  as  near  as  possible,  the  cubic  yards 
or  feet  of  his  30  loads  of  manure.  The  experi¬ 
ment  would  then  have  been  more  definite. 
However,  as  it  is,  we  are  much  obliged  by  the 
article. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  RUTA  BAG-A. 

According  to  promise,  I  now  send  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ruta-baga  crop  I  raised  the  past 
season,  on  two  acres,  six  or  seven  rods  of 
which  were  nearly  destroyed  for  the  want  of 
an  underdrain.  The  whole  crop  was  1,800 
bushels.  The  acre  which  did  not  require  un¬ 
derdraining,  grew  1,015  bushels. 

The  field  used  to  grow  this  crop,  had  been 
laid  down  to  grass  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  crops  taken  off  without  the  use  of  manure 
during  that  time.  The  soil  is  a  dark-colored 
gravelly  loam. 

I  The  manure  used  for  the  two  acres  was  a 
I  compost  of  10  loads  common  barnyard  manure, 
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five  loads  of  scrapings  of  the  bottoms  of  char¬ 
coal  pits,  30  bushels  poudrette,  five  bushels  of 
ashes,  and  four  bushels  of  plaster,  thoroughly 
mixed  together.  This  compost  remained  seven 
days,  and  was  then  tossed  over  and  left  for 
eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  it  was  put 
upon  the  ground  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation. 
As  a  load  was  spread,  the  harrow  was  passed 
immediately  over  it,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  gases.  The  seed  was  drilled  in  on  the  25th 
of  June— harvested  in  the  month  of  October. 
Expenses  of  plowing  sod,  $4.00 

Harrowing  and  light  plowing,  without 
moving  sod,  3.00 

Harrowing  in  manure,  1-00 

Spreading  manure,  2.00 

Two  pounds  of  seed,  at  75  cts.  per  pound,  1.50 


Drilling  in  seed,  1-00 

Horse  and  man  with  steel-toothed  cul¬ 
tivator,  3.00 

Thinning  and  hoeing  seven  days,  at  75 
cents  a  day,  5.25 

Harvesting  into  cellar  14  days,  10.00 

Interest  on  land,  valued  at  $100  per 
acre,  14.00 


$33.75 

1,800  bushels,  at  12£  cents,  $225.00 

Net  profit,  $191.25 

I  have  taken  the  low  rate  of  one  shilling  per 


bushel,  as  it  appears  like  a  large  story  at  that; 
but,  in  truth,  I  am  receiving  for  500  bushels, 
18  cents,  and  retailing  as  many  as  I  can  spare 
at  25  cents  per  bushel,  which  would  very  much 
enlarge  the  amount.  Valentine  H.  Hallock. 

Northeast  Centre ,  Feb.,  1851. 

The  above  is  the  actual  result  of  one  of  our 
best  practical  farmers,  in  old  Dutchess  county. 
We  hope  it  will  not  frighten  anybody  from 
doing  likewise,  now  that  it  is  recorded  in  a 
book.  Carrots  are  also  much  raised  in  this 
county.  Will  any  of  our  good  friends  there 
give  us  an  account  similar  to  Mr.  Hallock’s  of 
their  experience  in  this  crop  ? 

- ►©-• - 

CORN  AND  APPLES, 

Some  years  ago,  my  father  was  in  Dutchess 
county,  and  saw  some  nice  corn,  and  took  with 
him  to  Long  Island,  a  few  ears  to  plant,  but 
forgot  it  in  the  following  spring,  until  two  weeks 
after  his  other  corn  was  planted.  He  then 
planted  it,  and  had  corn  to  boil  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  from  his  first  planting.  The  next  year, 
it  was  but  little  earlier,  and  the  third  year  he 
could  perceive  no  difference. 


This  reminds  me  of  the  Baden  corn,  and  our 
old  friend,  Thorburn’s  Chinese  tree  corn ;  and 
about  which  there  were  so  many  contradictory 
reports.  According  to  the  various  statements, 
they  were  both  very  early,  and  very  late, 
medium  in  ripening,  and  by  some,  highly  ex¬ 
tolled,  and  by  others  bitterly  condemned. 

Some  attribute  the  late  ripening  of  corn, 
mainly  to  the  quality  of  food  given  it,  without 
taking  into  view  the  difference  of  latitude  where 
it  grew,  and  where  it  was  planted.  Corn  plant¬ 
ed  either  north  or  south  from  where  it  grows, 
will  ripen  either  earlier  or  later,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  has  led  many  into  error,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quality  of  different  varieties. 

Apples. — A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  (in  West¬ 
chester  county,  N.  Y.,)  recently  informed  me 
that  his  Vanderveer  apples  had,  of  late  years, 
become  so  poor  and  worthless,  that  he  thought 
of  cutting  down  most  of  the  trees.  He  had  both 
young  and  old  trees,  growing  in  different  soils 
and  situations,  and  the  produce  was  all  alike.  He 
also  stated,  that  several  years  ago,  his  golden 
pippins  were  very  poor  and  worthless,  and 
greenings  also ;  but  both  kinds  are  now  doing 
better,  and  produce  good  fruit.  The  Newton 
pippins  have  produced  very  poorly,  and  the 
fruit  has  been  quite  indifferent  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  am  not  aware  that  his  trees  showed 
any  marked  difference  in  their  appearance,  at 
the  different  periods  alluded  to.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  these  peculiarities 
have  marked  the  above  varieties  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  W. 


CALIFORNIA  FARMING-. 

A  correspondent  from  San  Francisco  thus 
writes  us :  f.  Although  everything  of  the  grass 
kind  gets  parched  here  in  the  dry  season,  still 
it  is  a  first-rate  farming  country.  It  is  only  ap¬ 
parently  dry.  Dig  down  three  or  four  inches, 
and  the  ground  is  moist  enough.  We  have  only 
to  plant  in  the  proper  season ;  the  crops  then 
get  a  good  start,  and  however  dry  it  may  be 
after  that,  they  grow  well,  owing  to  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  moisture  a  little  below  the  surface. 
Any  quantity  of  the  best  and  largest  vegetables 
I  ever  saw  are  grown  here.  I  Aveighed  a  flat 
turnip,  last  evening,  and  found  it  30£  lbs. ;  a  cab¬ 
bage  head  30  lbs.!  Just  think  of  that!  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  proportionably  large,  dry  and 
mealy.  One  of  my  friends  planted  30  acres  at 
Bodega,  60  miles  up  the  coast;  only  plowed 
them  once  after  they  were  up — did  not  hoe 
them  at  all,  and  yet  he  got  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
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400  bushels  per  acre — say  about  12,000  bush¬ 
els  from  his  30  acres.  These  he  sold  at  10  to  11 
cents  per  pound.  Thus  the  crop  produced  him 
about  $60,000 !  Who  would  not  like  to  farm 
it  at  this  rate  ?  But  such  high  prices  can  be 
calculated  on  no  longer;  and  so  many  are 
going  to  plant  this  spring,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
potatoes,  and  everything  else  in  the  vegetable 
way,  will  be  as  cheap  with  us,  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer,  as  in  New  York. 

Grain,  flour,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  lard  are 
very  low  here  now,  and  selling  at  a  great  loss 
to  the  shippers. 

Sheep  have  recently  been  introduced  here  in 
large  numbers,  and  of  course  will  soon  be 
plenty.  Of  horses  and  cattle,  we  found  thou¬ 
sands  among  the  Spaniards,  when  we  first  came 
here ;  they  have  never  been  high  priced.  Wild 
oats  abound,  and  with  grass,  make  abundant 
food  for  stock.  In  fact,  they  need  never  be  fod¬ 
dered  in  this  climate.  The  grass  is  green  and 
grows  abundantly  all  winter.  T.  A.  S. 


PORK— BACON— HAM.— No.  2. 

Seeing  that  the  bony  structure,  gelatinous 
substances,  and  muscles  are  the  parts  of  the 
animal  which  earliest  arrive  at  their  full  devel¬ 
opment,  it  follows  that,  other  things  being  equal? 
those  breeds  which  arrive  at  their  full  growth 
in  the  shortest  period  will  be  the  kinds  natur¬ 
ally  adapted  to  secrete  a  superabundance  of  fat 
amounting  to  disease,  (but  which  is  the  farmer’s 
profit,)  in  the  shortest  period  from  the  time  of 
birth,  and  consequently  least  expenditure  of 
food,  presuming  animals  of  different  breeds  but 
of  like  age,  eat  like  quantities.  Carrying  this 
comparison  a  step  further,  namely,  that  if  two 
animals  so  treated  and  killed  at  the  same  age, 
(say  at  nine  or  ten  months,)  were  to  be  found 
when  dressed,  to  weigh  alike ;  but  the  one  ani¬ 
mal,  say  an  improved  Essex,  and  the  other  an 
Old  English  pig,  their  marketable  value  would 
be  very  different,  fully  20  per  cent.  The  first 
would  present  a  fine,  thick  coating  of  firm  flit, 
embedded  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  ham  would 
present  the  epicurean  quality  of  marbled  flesh, 
with  a  due  amount  of  external  fat,  and  the  omen¬ 
tum,  (caul,)  would  yield  a  line  leaf  of  white 
lard  ;  the  roasting  pieces,  if  cut  out  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  such  as  the  muscles  running  from  the 
neck  down  to  the  loin,  and  including  the  joints 
commonly  called  the  spare  rib  and  loin,  will  be 
found  tender,  juicy,  and  fat.  Another  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  breed  is,  that  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  the  weight  of  the  fine  joints  and  pieces, 
such  as  the  ham,  shoulder,  and  belly,  where  the 


desirable  intermixture  of  lean  and  fat,  so  much 
coveted  by  epicures,  is  to  be  found,  is  much 
greater,  relatively  to  the  whole  carcass,  than 
will  be  found  in  the  larger  breed. 

On  examining  the  carcass  of  the  larger  breed, 
the  enveloping  fat  will  be  found  of  a  light-grey 
color,  soft  and  flabby;  the  muscles  stringy,  and 
when  salted,  will  run  up  greatly,  yielding  at 
the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  brine ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  dry,  the  whole  weight  will 
be  found  to  have  diminished  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  same  weight  of  pork  from 
the  smaller  breed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  great¬ 
er  weight  of  bone  in  the  latter  than  in  the  form¬ 
er  kind,  in  cooking,  the  meat  from  the  first  will 
be  found  scarcely  to  diminish  in  size,  whilst  the 
second  will  be  seen  to  shrivel  up  considerably. 
This  will  be  especially  seen  in  the  belly  parts. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  the  ma¬ 
tured  animal,  the  cellular  tissue,  ligaments,  &c., 
have  fully  developed  themselves — have  become 
firm  and  compact;  whilst  in  the  growing  ani¬ 
mal,  these  portions  of  the  body  remain  in  a  soft¬ 
er  and  more  gelatinous  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  moisture.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  form  of  tissue  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
growing  animal,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  con¬ 
stantly-increasing  expansion  of  frame.  When 
arrived  at  its  full  growth,  this  softness  gives 
place  to  firmness  and  compactness  of  texture.  A 
less  amount  of  water  is  now  found  in  the  tissues, 
and  the  flaccidity  of  youth  is  succeeded  by  the 
elacticity  of  adolescence — the  compactness  and 
strength  of  maturity  being  followed  by  the  rig¬ 
idity  of  age. 

The  effects  arising  from  cooking  and  salting 
meat  in  the  forms  presupposed  are  in  unison 
with  the  above  facts. .  In  meats,  salted  or  cooked, 
derived  from  the  immature  animal,  the  gelatine 
is  dissolved  out  of  the  tissue,  and  the  animal 
fibre  contracts,  which,  combined  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  tissues  bearing  so  much  larg¬ 
er  a  ratio  to  the  fatty  and  muscular  parts,  cause 
the  meat  to  contract  and  shrivel  up,  whilst  the 
disproportion  of  sinewy  substance  to  the  whole 
mass  makes  the  meat  hard  and  tough  ;  at  matu¬ 
rity,  the  tissues  are  capable,  in  boiling,  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  moisture  and  becoming  softened.  This 
kind  of  meat  has  consequently  the  tenderness 
so  desirable.  Although  of  two  animals  treated 
as  described,  the  profit  decidedly  preponderates 
in  favor  of  the  smaller  breed,  it  by  no  means 
follows  if  the  experiment  be  carried  further; 
that  is,  until  the  larger  breed  has  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity,  that  the  profit  would  not  be  with  the 
larger  animal;  as  after  the  smaller  breed  has 
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arrived  at  a  certain  amount  of  obesity,  it  would 
merely  become  a  consumer  of  food  without  any 
commensurate  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  larger  animal  would  be  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  its  frame;  and  when  fully  matured,  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  any  animal  yields  so  large 
a  return  of  meat  for  the  quantity  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  as  selected  mature  animals  of  the  Old 
English  breed.  In  this  respect,  the  improved 
Berkshire  bears  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  smaller  and  the  larger  breed,  arriving  at 
maturity  earlier;  but  I  doubt,  when  fully  grown, 
whether  it  puts  on  the  same  quantity  of  flesh 
for  an  equal  amount  of  food,  and  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  as  the  old  large  breed  at  maturity. 
Of  the  three  breeds  now  named  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  decide 
that  for  all  purposes,  whether  as  fresh  pork, 
pickled  pork,  ham,  and  bacon,  the  merrifcs  of 
the  improved  Essex  exceeds  all  other  kinds; 
that  the  improved  Berkshire  follows;  whilst 
the  old  large  kind  is  a  mere  bacon  pig;  as  such, 
however,  it  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  farm 
house;  the  huge  flitch,  with  its  great  depth  of 
fat,  being  considered  the  most  economic  food 
for  the  laborer — in  which  opinion  he  will  be 
found  to  concur,  as  whenever  he  has  a  choice, 
or  from  circumstances  is  compelled  to  purchase 
for  himself  he  will  always  be  found  to  prefer 
the  thick  fat  part  of  the  flitch. — Journal  of  the 
Royal  Ag.  Soc . 

- -©» - 

ON  THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  NITROGEN  FROM  THE 
AIR  BY  PLANTS,  AND  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  AMMONIA  IN  VEGETATION. 

Many  years  ago,  M.  de  Saussure  remark¬ 
ed  that  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  be¬ 
came,  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  converted  into  ammoniacal  alum. 
This  observation,  made  in  the  year  1804,  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  existence  of  ammonia  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Since  the  time  of  M.  de  Saus¬ 
sure,  many  chemists  have  endeavored  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  quantity  of  ammonia  that  exists  in  the 
air  by  more  expeditious  and  more  exact  meth¬ 
ods.  The  importance  attributed  by  physiolo¬ 
gists  to  ammoniacal  compounds  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plants,  was  the  cause  of  these  endeav¬ 
ors  made  by  the  chemists.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  source  from  which  plants  de¬ 
rive  their  nitrogen  is  ammonia  existing  either 
in  the  soil  itself,  or  in  the  manure  laid  upon  it, 
or  in  the  atmosphere. 

After  having  satisfied  myself,  by  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments  made  on  much  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  air  than  have  been  analysed  by  my 
predecessors,  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in 


the  atmosphere  is  scarcely  appreciable,  if  pains 
be  taken  to  avoid  sources  of  error  which  may 
be  caused  by  accidental  emanations  of  the  gas, 
I  was  led  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  influence 
attributed  to  ammonia  in  vegetation. 

To  clear  up  these  doubts,  T  sowed  a  certain 
number  of  seeds  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  white  sand  and  brick  dust,  which  had 
been  previously  calcined,  for  many  days,  in  a 
porcelain  furnace,  in  order  that  all  organic 
matter  in  them  might  be  utterly  destroyed. 
This  mixture  was  placed  in  a  certain  number 
of  pots,  and  to  it  was  added  5  per  cent,  of  ashes 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  plants  with 
the  seeds  of  which  I  was  experimenting.  The 
pots  were  placed  under  a  bell  glass,  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed.  The  air  inside  the  glass  was  re¬ 
newed  every  day  by  means  of  a  very  large  as¬ 
pirator  (containing  631  litres  at  zero,  under  a 
pressure  of  760) .  But  as  this  quantity  of  ail', 
though  large,  did  not  contain  sufficient  carbonic 
acid  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  5  and  after¬ 
wards  7  per  cent,  of  this  gas  was  added  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  from  which  the  gas  es¬ 
caped  bubble  by  bubble,  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  occupied  by  the  renewing  of  the  air. 
The  air  which  came  out  from  the  bell  glass  was 
conducted  into  an  apparatus  in  which  all  the 
ammonia  present  in  the  air  was  separated  from 
it. 

Thus  two  experiments  went  on  at  the  same 
time ;  in  the  first,  I  dosed  the  ammonia  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  pure  air ;  and  in  the  second 
the  ammonia  with  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of 
air,  which  had  nourished  the  plants  under 
the  bell  glass.  By  comparing  the  results  of 
these  two  analyses,  I  was  enabled  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  the  ammonia  of  the  air  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  development  of  the  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  previously  analysing  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  seeds  similar  to  those  with  which  I  was 
experimenting,  I  ascertained  how  much  nitrogen 
was  introduced  under  the  bell  glass  in  the  seeds. 
When  the  experiment  is  finished,  I  shall  be 
able  to  ascertain,  by  similar  analyses,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrogen  assimilated  during  the  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  from  that  again,  whether  this  nitro¬ 
gen  was  derived  from  the  ammonia  or  the  ni¬ 
trogen  of  the  air. 

Although  the  plants  have  not  yet  been  taken 
out  of  the  apparatus,  the  question  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  determined.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  has  been  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  plants,  and  this  nitrogen  was  de¬ 
rived  from  that  of  the  air;  for  the  plants  under 
the  glass  have  become  developed  in  a  remark- 
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able  degree,  and  the  air  on  coming  out  of  the 
bell  glass  contains  just  as  much  ammonia  as  it 
did  on  its  entry.  Moreover,  had  the  ammonia 
of  the  air  been  wholly  assimilated  by  the  plants, 
this  conclusion  would  not  be  invalidated,  since 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  introduced  by  the  air, 
during  the  four  months  the  experiment  has  been 
going  on,  does  not  exceed  0.75  or  1.15  grains,  a 
quantity  too  small  to  have  had  any  considerable 
influence. 

So  that  the  consequence  to  be  deduced  from 
the  mere  inspection  of  the  bell  glass  is,  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  has  been  directly  assimilated 
by  the  plants,  and  that  the  ammonia  in  the  air 
has  had  no  sensible  influence.  This  being  as¬ 
certained,  1  next  proceeded  to  determine  the 
influence  that  a  given  quantity  of  ammonia, 
added  to  the  air,  would  in  its  turn,  have  on  veg¬ 
etation. 

For  this  purpose,  I  got  more  of  the  seeds  on 
which  the  first  experiment  was  made,  and  put 
them  in  pots  under  a  bell  glass  as  before.  The 
air  inside  the  glass  was  renewed,  and  5  and 
afterwards  7  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  was 
added  as  before.  In  short,  the  only  difference 
was,  that  in  this  new  experiment,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammonia  was  daily  introduced  under  the 
bell  glass. 

From  the  very  first  day,  the  influence  of  the 
addition  was  manifested.  The  leaves  of  the 
plants  became  tinged  with  a  fresher  and  bright¬ 
er  green;  the  stems  rose  higher,  the  branches 
more  numerous, had  more  leaves;  all  the  plants, 
however,  were  not  affected  to  the  same  degree, 
the  greatest  change  being  observed  in  the  cere¬ 
als.  -* 

In  pure  air,  the  cereals  were  sickly,  blanched, 
their  stems  laid  down  instead  of  growing  up¬ 
right  ;  in  air  containing  ammonia,  they  were 
strong,  straight,  and  from  their  upright  stems 
sprung  numerous  leaves.  So  that  a  second  con¬ 
clusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  mere  inspection 
of  the  apparatus,  namely,  that  ammonia  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  development  of  plants,  and  more 
especially  to  that  of  cereals. — By  M.  Ville,  in 
Complex  Rendus.  Trans,  for  Gard.  Chron. 

— : — — » ©» - - 

SWAMP  DRAINING  OF  SOUTHERN  LANDS. 

We  have  the  following  results  of  swamp 
draining,  from  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 

intelligent  of  our  friends  in  South  Carolina  : _ 

“My  swamps  work  pretty  well  this  winter. 
They  made  a  crop  last  year  which  equalled  my 
highest  expectations.  In  this  section,  500  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  per  acre  is  an  excellent  crop,  and 
the  average  of  the  state  about  400  pounds. 


On  my  oldest  300  acres  of  swamp,  I  averaged 
930  pounds,  and  on  my  best  acre,  which  had  in 
it  30  trees  standing,  14  upturned  roots,  and 
numberless  stumps,  I  made  2,746  pounds.  This 
was  not  better  land  than  a  greater  portion  of 
the  rest,  but  was  dried  earlier,  being  in  the  fork 
of  two  ditches.  I  think  eventually,  I  shall  aver¬ 
age  2,000  pounds  on  all  of  it.” 

- - - 

Me  CULLUM’S  DOUGH  MIXER  AND  BISCUIT 
MACHINE. 

The  improved  machinery  for  manufacturing 
biscuit,  recently  patented  by  Messrs.  Me  Cullum? 
is  becoming  into  general  use,  so  much  so  that 
not  a  bakery  in  the  country  should  be  without 
it. 


Dough  Mixer. — Fig.  22. 


The  dough  mixer  is  stated  to  be  capable  of 
working  off  75  barrels  of  flour  in  a  day ;  and 
the  cutting  machine,  when  employed  by  steam 


Cutting  Machine. — Fig.  23. 
power,  will  cut  the  dough  into  crackers,  of  60 
barrels,  or  by  hand  power,  40  barrels  of  flour  in 


the  same  time. 

:  lip — - 

EXPERIMENTS  AMONG-  FARMERS. 

One  of  our  most  intelligent  and  largest  South¬ 
ern  planters,  thus  puts  forth  battle  against  our 
worthy  Reviewer :  “  He  makes  the  very  absurd 
points,  that  we  must  take  such  improvements  as 
we  can  get,  and  not  expect  complete  ones,  as  if 
incomplete  ones  were  of  any  more  value  than 
a  rotten  egg.”  Not  so  fast,  Dear  Sir.  In  the 
absence  of  our  very  worthy  captain,  just  now, 
we  say  for  him,  we  accept  the  comparison  of 
the  egg,  but  not  the  addling,  unless  the  experi 
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ment  has  been  brooded  over  till  all  hope  of  vi¬ 
tality  is  'flea.  We  admit  the  egg,  but  in  the 
process  of  incubation.  It  may  be  only  half  hatched 
by  some  maternal  biped ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  are  ambitious  of  seeing  the  future 
fledgelings,  that  they  brood  over  and  develope 
these  incohate,  undeveloped  chicks. 

- .©. - 

PRICES  OF  DRAINING  TILE. 

Inquiry  has  often  been  made  of  us  concern¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  draining  tiles  manufactured  in 
this  country.  We  are  now  happy  to  furnish 
that  information,  by  referring  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Babcock 
&  Co.,  of  Albany,  on  p.  167,  of  the  present  num¬ 
ber.  The  classes  of  tiles  which  they  furnish  are 
represented  in  the  adjoining  cut. 


TyeyLAiR  tale. 


Draining  Tiles. — 24. 


HINTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 

PURITY  OF  BREEDS,  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  STOCK. 

While  a  lad,  I  resided  in  the  same  town  with 
an  old  physician,  who  then  gave  the  greater 
part  of  his  attention  to  the  rearing  of  mules  for 
the  West-India  market ;  and  there  was  a  fact 
brought  to  the  notice  of  all  who  observed  closely, 
that  seems  to  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  retention  of  purity  of  blood,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  breeds  of  animals.  It  was 
observed  that  after  a  mare  had  borne  a  mule ,  she  nev¬ 
er  would  bring  forth  a  colt  of  any  value ,  because  it 
would  possess  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  mule  as 
to  render  it  unsaleable.  Suspecting  this  rule 
might  apply  as  well  to  other  animals,  I  observ¬ 
ed  that  a  spotted  cow  of  the  native  breed  pro¬ 
duced  her  first  calf,  whose  sire  was  a  deep  red, 
of  a  similar  color  to  the  male  parent,  and  for 
five  or  six  subsequent  years,  although  she  was 


covered  by  a  spotted,  brindle  and  a  dark-brown 
bull ;  yet  her  calves  were  all  of  a  deep  red. 

I  made  many  similar  observations  at  the  time, 
yet,  as  they  were  not  placed  upon  record,  I  do 
not  purpose  to  refer  to  them  except  as  it  relates 
to  sheep.  I  lived  in  a  wool-growing  region, 
and  we  farmers’  sons  prided  ourselves  upon 
wearing  home-spun  “  sheep’s  grey  ”  for  panta¬ 
loons;  and  to  be  able  to  keep  in  the  fashion,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  at  least  one  black  sheep 
in  the  flock.  If  one  of  the  ewes  brought  us  a 
black  lamb  for  her  firstling,  we  felt  quite  sure 
she  would  continue  to  do  so  thq  remainder  of 
her  life,  and  if  we  already  possessed  as  many 
of  those  wearers  of  sable  coats  as  we  wished, 
the  unfortunate  amalgamationist  was  inevitably 
consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  butcher. 

Lest  it  may  be  thought  that  what  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  as  spots  upon  the  sun,  are  only  specks 
on  my  glasses,  I  will  present  the  coroborating 
evidence  of  several  English  observers.  Dr. 
Harvey,  physician  to  the  Aberdeen  Royal  In¬ 
stitute,  says;  “A  jmung  chestnut  mare,  seven 
eighths  Arabian,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton,  was  covered  in  1815,  by  a  quagga,  which  is 
a  species  of  wild  ass,  from  Africa,  and  mark¬ 
ed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  zebra. 
The  mare  was  covered  but  once  by  the  quagga, 
and  after  a  pregnancy  of  eleven  months  and 
four  days,  gave  birth  to  a  hybrid  which  had  dis¬ 
tinct  marks  of  the  quagga  in  the  shape  of  its 
head,  black  bars  on  the  legs,  shoulders,  &c.  In 
1817,  T8#and  ’21,  the  same  mare,  (which  had  in 
the  mean  time  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley,)  was  covered  by  a  very  fine 
black  Arabian  horse,  and  produced,  successive¬ 
ly  three  foals  that  bore  unequivocal  marks  of 
the  quagga.”  Besides  the  instance  already 
quoted,  there  is  another  similar  case  recorded  : 
“  A  mare,  belonging  also  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
was  covered  by  a  zebra,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
striped  hybrid.  The  year  following,  she  was 
covered  by  a  thorough-bred  horse,  and  the  next 
succeeding  year  by  another  horse.  Both  the 
foals  thus  produced  were  striped ;  that  is,  par¬ 
took  of  the  characteristics  of  the  zebra. 

In  both  these  instances,  the  mare  had  pro¬ 
duced  offspring  from  males  of  a  different  spe¬ 
cies  from  themselves.  Walker,  Baker,  and 
Haller  state  that  they  have  made  similar  obser¬ 
vations  to  my  own  in  regard  to  the  ass  and 
mare. 

Mr.  Me  Gillivray  gives  two  instances  of  simi¬ 
lar  results  where  mares  had  only  been  covered 
by  males  of  their  own  species,  although  of  a 
different  breed.  In  the  royal  stud,  at  Hampton 
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Court,  several  mares  had  bred  from  the  horse 
Colonel,  and  the  next  year,  although  the  foals 
had  been  got  by  the  horse  Actseon,  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  there  was  observed  unequivocal 
marks  of  the  horse  Colonel,  which  had  been 
with  the  mares  the  previous  year. 

The  Earl  of  Suffield  had  a  colt  got  by  the 
horse  Laurel,  that  so  closely  resembled  anoth¬ 
er  horse  Camel,  that  among  the  dealers  it 
was  boldly  asserted  that  the  colt  must  have 
been  obtained  from  Camel  until  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  dam  of  the  colt  had  previously 
borne  a  colt  from  Camel. 

Singular  facts  are  frequently  observed  among 
breeders  of  cattle ;  so  many  that  Mr.  Me  Gilli- 
vray,  after  narrating  many  says :  “  Among  cat¬ 
tle  and  horses,  they  are  of  every-day  occurrence.’?1 

The  Rev.  Charles  M’Combie,  of  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  tells  of  a  neighbor  of  his  who  had  been 
twice  married,  and  had  issue  by  both  husbands, 
five  by  the  first  and  three  by  the  second.  Of 
the  last  three,  one,  a  girl,  bears  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  first  husband,  who  differed  very 
much  in  features,  complexion,  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  second.  Professor  Simpson, 
of  Edinburg,  tells  of  a  Scottish  woman  who  had 
borne  a  mulatto  child  from  a  negro  man,  and 
afterward  a  girl,  whose  father  was  white,  had 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  negro  race. 

Physiologists,  while  they  have  admitted  the 
phenomena,  have  been  divided  in  their  modes 
of  explaining  the  laws  that  govern  them,  some 
supposing  that  an  impression  was  m^de  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  mother,  producing  a  per¬ 
manent  result,  while  others  deny  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cause.  The  more  probable  reason  to 
me  is  this:  The  offspring  and  the  mother  are 
so  intimately  connected  by  the  funis,  (navel 
string,)  that  the  same  blood  circulates  through 
the  veins  of  each,  and  thus  the  progeny  of  the 
first  impregnations  produces  a  .change  in  the 
whole  organism  of  the  mother,  assimilating  it 
in  a  degree  to  the  male  parent.  If  this  be  the 
true  explanation,  thus  do  husband  and  wife  be¬ 
come,  literally,  “  bone  of  one  bone  and  flesh  of 
one  flesh,”  and  in  this  manner,  we  can  account 
for  the  failure  of  many  persons  in  their  endeav¬ 
or  to  obtain  animals  of  a  perfectly  pure  breed. 
Let  them  look  to  it,  that  the  female  has  not  had 
her  blood  tainted  by  breeding  with  animals  of 
a  different  class,  previous  to  her  being  coupled 
with  those  whose  peculiar  characteristics  they 
wish  to  perpetuate.  C.  H.  Cleayeland. 

Waterhury ,  Vt,  March  12th,  1853. 

For  more  extended  and  curious  information 


on  the  subject  of  cross  breeding,  we  would  re¬ 
fer  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  it,  -to  a  work 
recently  written  by  Dr.  Alexander  Harvey,  of 
the  Aberdeen  University,  published  by  W. 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  of  Edinburg. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  SALT  ON  ANIMALS 

In  several  communications  in  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist  within  the  last  few  months,  I  observe  there 
is  a  disposition  to  renounce  the  use  of  common 
salt  as  a  condiment  in  the  food  or  medicine  of 
man  and  animals,  and  that  it  is  no  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  cattle  and  sheep  than  it  is  for  buffaloes, 
wild  deer,  and  goats— an  opinion  at  variance 
with  numerous  medical  facts,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  whole  civilised  world  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times.  It  is  true,  a  few  instances  are  cited  in 
support  of  such  a  theory,  as  the  semi-barbarous 
Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  hunters  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  wandering  cattle  of  the  prairies, 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
plain.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
men  and  animals  are  inured  to  hardihood  by 
fatigue  or  long  exposure  to  the  open  air,  con¬ 
fined  to  simple  food,  and  possibly  with  means 
at  hand  to  substitute  something  in  the  place  of 
salt,  such  arguments  appear  to  be  futile,  and 
would  seem  to  be  calculated  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  contrast 
the  lives  and  habits  of  civilised  man,  and  of  our 
domestic  animals,  confined  as  they  are,  a  large 
portion  of  the  year,  in  hot  rooms  or  close  sta¬ 
bles,  subsisting  on  a  great  variety  of  artificial 
food,  which  give  rise  to  a  corresponding  de¬ 
rangement  of  their  systems  as  well  as  to  numer¬ 
ous  diseases,  medical  and  every-day  experience 
show  that  salt  is  useful  and  even  necessary  to 
counteract  the  evils  domestic  or  artificial  life 
has  brought  upon  them.  Chemistry  reveals  to 
us  the  fact  that  small  portions  of  common  salt, 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  animal  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  hastens  their  decomposition,  and  hence,  the 
utility  of  using  this  condiment  in  decomposing 
or  digesting  our  food. 

Salt,  however,  may  be  injudiciously  admin¬ 
istered  in  many  cases,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  remarks  by  Professor  Robinson,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  vol.  vii.,  part  I.,  p.  IfiO : — “  I  have  for 
many  years  been  perfectly  convinced  that  salt 
allowed  in  quantity  is  highly  prejudicial  to  all 
breeding  animals,  as  it  has  a  direct  influence 
in  greatly  diminishing  the  necessary  supply  of 
milk  for  the  immediate  sustenance  of  the  young 
animal ;  hence,  salt  is  the  best  medicine  to  ‘dry* 
a  cow  of  her  milk,  and  ewes  would  also  be  ben- 
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©fitted  by  free  access  to  this  substance  for  one 
week  when  their  lambs  are  taken  from  them.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  salt  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  that 
it  is  from  this  cause  that  the  good  effects  of 
salt  are  so  obvious  in  the  feeding  of  animals.  It 
is  well  known  that  incipient  disease  of  the  liver, 
is  favorable  to  the  production  of  fat.  When 
lambing  ewes  are  allowed  a  large  quantity  of 
turnips,  with  a  small  amount  of  other  food 
through  the  winter,  abortion  is  a  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  ;  their  supply  of  milk  is  very  deficient, 
and  their  lambs  are  dropped  of  various  sizes  and 
are  far  from  healthy.  If  the  ewes  are  allowed 
free  access  to  salt,  the  lambs  are  still  more  un¬ 
healthy,  and  many  die  of  indigestion  and  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  liver.  The  mortality  of  the  lambs, 
in  these  cases,  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  amount  of  salt  taken  by  the  dam ;  for, 
admitting  that  a  small  portion  only  is  directly 
given  them,  the  quantity  positively  taken  in 
their  food  in  turnips,  is  somewhat  considerable. 
This  is  a  point — the  normal  or  natural  quantity 
of  salt  contained  in  the  different  roots,  &c.,  con¬ 
sumed  by  animals  as  food — which  will  throw 
much  light  upon  this  most  important  branch  of 
agriculture. 

“  That  the  use  of  salt  is  highly  beneficial  to 
certain  stock,  and  at  certain  times,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt ;  but,  from  my  own  knowledge,  it  is 
no  less  equally  true  that  the  too  free  and  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  it  to  all  stock,  and  at  all  times, 
is  highly  prejudicial.”  Medicus. 

THE  TRAVELLER. — Ho.  5. 

From  Charleston  to  Savannah,  some  160  miles, 
the  passage  is  made  by  very  comfortable  steam¬ 
ers  in  about  twelve  hours.  Savannah  is  one  of 
the  best-planned  towns  in  the  south.  Its  broad 
streets  and  shady  squares  are  luxurious  pro¬ 
visions  for  healthy  enjoyment  of  city  life.  The 
position  of  the  town  is  remarkable.  It  is  upon 
a  sandy  bluff  40  feet  high,  and  the  only  high 
point  on  the  river  in  that  vicinity.  An  immense 
tract  of  rice  land  is  within  sight ;  that  upon  the 
island  directly  in  front  of  the  city  was  bought 
up  a  few  year  ago  by  the  corporation,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cultivation  of  rice  so  near  the  town  on 
account  of  the  supposed  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  citizens. 

Savannah  is  a  very  wealthy  and  very  enter¬ 
prising  place.  The  railroad  to  Macon,  190 
miles,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  that  fact ;  and 
although  it  passes  through  much  comparatively 
poor  land,  its  business  adds  greatly  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  city.  Mr.  Cuyler,  the  president  of 


the  company,  is  entitled  to  be  respectfully  men¬ 
tioned,  not  only  for  his  politeness  to  me,  but  for 
his  excellent  management  of  the  business  of 
the  whole  concern.  This  is  a  much  more 
pleasant  route  to  reach  Macon  than  the  one  by 
Augusta  and  Atlanta.  The  population  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  is  now  about  17,000.  Three  excellent 
daily  papers  are  published  with  a  liberal  sup¬ 
port,  which  indicates  the  elevation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — success  to  them. 

The  day  I  left  Savannah,  January  3d,  was  a 
beautiful  sunny  day,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  freight  train  we  met 
coming  down,  covered  with  snow.  This  rail¬ 
road  grade  is  worthy  of  note.  It  rises  very  reg¬ 
ularly  about  two  feet  to  the  mile,  for  70  miles, 
when  it  passes  a  slight  elevation  and  descent  to 
the  Ogeechee  River,  101  miles  from  Savannah, 
and  200  feet  above.  Between  there  and  the 
Oronee  there  is  a  grade  of  30  feet  to  the  mile, 
which  is  the  greatest  on  the  road.  The  depbt 
at  Macon  is  340  feet  above  the  level  of  that  at 
Savannah.  The  elevation  of  land  above  tide 
water  determines  the  character  of  climate  as 
much  as  latitude.  The  first  hills  on  the  route 
up,  are'  seen  near  Macon,  which  is  surrounded 
with  those  of  moderate  elevation,  dotted  with 
beautiful  residences,  surrounded  by  lovely  gar¬ 
dens  and  other  evidences  of  luxury  and  com¬ 
fort. 

Macon  is  a  great  cotton  depot.  Like  nearly 
all  Georgia  towns,  it  is  built  upon  very  broad 
streets,  which  being  sandy,  are  not  muddy 
though  unpaved.  Much  of  the  soil  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  has  been  wickedly  destroyed 
by  a  system  of  cultivation  prevalent  all  over 
the  south,  of  plowing  very  shallow,  up  and 
down  hill,  which  has  had  the  effect  to  send  the 
surface  all  down  to  the  rivers  to  extend  our 
territory  a  little  further  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  waters  of  all  the  rivers  of  Georgia,  once  so 
pure  and  limpid,  have  never  run  clear  since  the 
country  has  been  inhabited  by  the  whites. 
Probably  no  soil  in  the  world  has  ever  produc¬ 
ed  more  wealth  in  so  short  a  time,  nor  been  more 
rapidly  wasted  of  its  native  fertility,  than  the 
central  portion  of  this  state.  The  cheapness  of 
land  and  its  great  fertility  has  been  its  ruin. 

On  the  night  of  January  7th,  I  left  Macon  in 
the  mail  stage,  for  Tallahassee,  220  miles  ;  fare 
$22 ;  time,  60  hours ;  roads  to  be  imagined  ; 
taverns  unimaginable ;  coaches,  horses,  and 
drivers  to  match  ;  and  taken  all  together,  not  to 
be  matched  anywhere  else  upon  this  earth  !  yet, 
this  road  passes  through  some  of  the  richest 
counties  of  land  in  the  state.  Many  of  the 
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planters  of  Houston  and  Baker,  make  1,000  to 
1,200  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre,  or  five 
to  eight  barrels  of  corn;  cultivating  about  20 
acres  to  the  hand,  15  in  cotton,  and  five  in  corn, 
besides  potatoes  and  oats,  both  of  which  grow 
remarkably  well.  Much  of  the  land  is  a  rich 
loam  containing  abundance  of  lime,  and  gener¬ 
ally  level. 

It  was  my  intention  to  stop  at  Albany  a  few 
days,  and  if  any  of  my  friends  in  that  county 
regret  that  I  did  not,  they  may  be  assured  it 
was  not  from  any  want  of  disposition  ;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  “hotel”  of  that  fine-growing  town  is 
such  an  abominable  nuisance,  that  I  did  not 
feel  as  though  I  could  endure  it  until  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  kind  friend,  whom  I 
doubt  not  would  readily  take  pity  upon  a  trav¬ 
eller  unfortunately  located  in  such  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  place,  as  soon  as  informed  of  his  de¬ 
plorable  condition.  Although  much  in  need  of 
rest,  I  felt  compelled  to  proceed.  One  meal 
was  all  I  could  endure.  Thus  much  by  way  of 
explanation.  This  part  of  the  state  is  very  new, 
having  been  mostly  settled  since  the  Creek  war 
of  1836.  Steamers  run  upon  Flint  River,  in 
high  water  and  carry  out  the  cotton  to  Apalach¬ 
icola.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  country  is 
limestone  water  and  muddy  soil.  There  are 
yet  vast  tracts  of  land  in  forest  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  though  much  of  it  is  of  secondary 
quality. 

As  we  approach  Florida,  the  surface  becomes 
undulating,  and  around  Tallahassee,  it  is  really 
hilly,  and  elevated  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  Much  of  the  land  in 
Middle  Florida  is  of  a  dark-red  color,  composed 
of  sand,  clay,  lime,  and  iron,  and  having  an  unc¬ 
tuous  feel  as  though  it  contained  fatty  matter. 
It  is  the  finest  red  land  in  America,  and  as  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  imigrants  as  any  region 
of  country  I  know  of,  taking  into  account  its 
fertility,  cheapness,  and  warm  climate ;  and  for 
one  so  far  south,  undoubtedly  very  healthy.  It 
is  a  soil  easily  washed  away  when  only  plowed 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  but  as  it  is  in 
places  20  or  30  feet  to  the  bottom,  it  will  be 
more  than  the  present  generation  of  land  de¬ 
stroyers  can  do  to  utterly  ruin  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Besides,  by  a  good  system  of  sidehill 
ditching,  such  as  has  been  adopted  by  colonel 
Williams,  with  level  cultivation,  the  fertility  of 
the  land  ma.y  be  maintained  forever.  Even 
deep  plowing,  that  is,  plowing  with  two  light 
mules  only,  and  subsoiling  with  a  common 
bull-tongue  plow,  with  one  mule,  as  lately  prac¬ 
tised  by  Major  Ward,  so  mellows  the  land 


and  gives  such  an  opportunity  for  the  water  to 
soak  into  it,  that  the  washing  is  nearly  ail  pre¬ 
vented.  By  a  good  system  of  cultivation,  the 
land  never  can  be  worn  out,  and  in  time,  would 
become  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  earth.  It 
is  anything  but  that  now.  The  average  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  tilled  to  the  hand,  is  twelve  acres 
of  cotton  and  eight  acres  of  corn,  besides  oats, 
rye,  and  potatoes.  The  average  yield  is  prob¬ 
ably  something  over  600  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
to  the  acre,  or  about  six  bales  to  the  hand,  as  it 
does  not  turn  out  quite  one  third  the  weight  in 
clean  cotton.  The  average  yield  of  corn  is  not 
over  fifteen  bushels,  some  say  not  over  ten,  to 
the  acre.  Corn  is  liable  to  a  disease  here,  called 
“  Frenching,”  that  is  new  to  me.  It  is  only 
affected  in  small  sections  of  a  field  ;  when  about 
half  grown,  it  withers  and  turns  white,  and  nev¬ 
er  comes  to  maturity.  The  cause  is  unknown. 
Most  planters  make  sufficient  corn  for  food  and 
feed,  but  do  not  make  pork  for  the  people.  That 
comes  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  plenty,  and  just  as  mean  as  could 
be  desired.  They  are  worthless  to  a  cotton 
planter,  causing  him  to  build  a  great  deal  of 
fence  and  affording  no  profit.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  land  besides  the  red  land,  not  generally 
esteemed ;  yet,  some  of  it  that  seems  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  sand  produces  wonderfully.  The  nat¬ 
ural  growth  of  timber  on  the  sandy  land  is 
mostly  long-leaved  pine.  On  the  red  lands  and 
creek  bottoms,  white  oak,  red  oak,  live  oak* 
water  oak,  magnolia,  beech,  maple,  ash,  sassa¬ 
fras,  dogwood,  cherry,  sweet  gum,  long  and 
short-leaved  pine,  and  some  other  kinds,  per¬ 
haps.  The  country,  like  all  other  limestone 
countries,  is  not  well  watered.  There  are  but 
few  mill  sites,  and  stock  water  in  many  places 
is  scarce.  One  singular  feature  of  the  country 
is,  full-sized  rivers  rise  suddenly  out  of  some 
cavern  of  the  earth,  and  lakes  and  streams  in 
other  places  send  their  waters  down  into  the 
earth.  Wells  are  frequently  hard  to  obtain,  and 
yet  people  will  not  learn  that  cisterns  are  better 
and  cheaper,  particularly  in  the  red  land,  which 
is  of  such  a  firm  nature  that  no  brick  work  is 
needed;  the  hydraulic  cement  may  be  plas¬ 
tered  right  upon  the  earth. 

Middle  Florida,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tallahassee,  was  settled  by  a  high-bred  class 
of  inhabitants,  which  makes  society  there  very 
agreeable,  and,  notwithstanding  they  are  real 
land  destroyers,  they  are  money  makers.  Nearly 
all  the  land  is  plowed  with  very  small  one- 
horse  plows,  either  home-made  or  from  the 
manufactory  of  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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The  majority  of  mules  are  the  very  meanest  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  advantages 
offered  to  any  farmer  desirous  of  locating  a  cot¬ 
ton  plantation  are  probably  greater  than  in  any 
other  state  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Improved 
lands  can  be  bought  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre — 
less  than  the  present  value  of  a  single  crop.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  misfortune  to  the  country  is, 
that  lands  are  too  cheap — men  will  waste  them 
when  of  so  little  value.  This  is  the  true 
cause  of  so  much  waste  and  worn-out  land 
throughout  all  the  cotton  states.  It  is  more  prof¬ 
itable  to  destroy  than  to  save.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  further  to  say  of  Florida  in  my  next. 

Solon  Robinson. 

We  wish  to  add  a  word  to  the  above  on  the 
subject  of  plows  and  plowing.  It  is  not  our 
fault  that  small,  cheap  plows  are  taken  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  those  of  a  larger  size.  We  have 
shown  the  advantages  to  the  south  of  deep  plow¬ 
ing  over  and  over  again  in  the  Agriculturist; 
and  every  summer,  when  the  planters  do  us  the 
favor  of  making  their  annual  calls  at  our  estab¬ 
lishment,  we  verbally  bring  the  subject  up  be¬ 
fore  them.  Frank  and  intelligent  gentlemen 
as  they  are,  they  at  once  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  what  we  say ;  but  then,  they  add,  “  it 
is  not  quite  time  yet  for  us  to  change  our  sys¬ 
tem;  deep  plowing,  we  reckon,  will  come  by 
and  by;”  and  down  goes  the  order  again  for 
small  plows,  and  off  their  rich  soil  continues  to 
travel  into  deep  gullies  and  rivers!  Time, 
however,  will  ultimately  work  a  change  for  the 
better,  yet  not  much  of  one,  we  fear,  in  our  gen¬ 
eration.  Our  successors  will  probably  reap  the 
harvest  from  the  seed  we  are  now  sowing. 


FATTENING  CATTLE. 

I  am  now  experimenting  with  a  pair  of  iarge 
oxen  in  the  way  of  fattening  in  the  stable.  It 
has  been  about  two  months  since  they  were 
tied  in  their  stalls,  and  have  not  been  out  since. 
Water  is  always  before  them,  and  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  about  18  quarts,  each,  of  corn  meal  and  oats 
ground  together.  They  are  growing  finely. 
But  some  of  my  Gld  experienced  neighbors  say 
they  will  sicken ;  some  say  they  will  not  fatten 
much,  while  others  add  that  they  look  well,  but 
would  do  better  if  I  would  let  them  out.  I  ask, 
have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment?  No.  Why 
do  you  think  so  then  ?  “  O,  ’taint  natur.”  Well, 
“  natur  don’t  make  coal  stoves,  nor  build  warm 
houses  for  you,  nor  clothe  you  with  wool  and 
fur  and  leather;  yet,  you  look  about  as  well  as 
you  would  if  you  took  your  winter  meals  in  the 


door  yard,  and  slept  on  a  snow  drift.  “  Well, 
if  the  oxen  was  mine  I’d  let  ’em  out,  they  would 
be  more  healthy.”  “  Yes,  but  a  perfectly  healthy 
animal  is  never  excessively  fat  as  I  wish  these 
to  be.”  “  Well,  do  as  you  like.”  I  have  not 
found  a  man  who  approves  of  the  plan  nor  has 
tried  the  experiment.  W.  W.  B. 

Fishkill ,  Jan.  29th ,  1851. 

Notwithstanding  the  amusing  colloquy  given 
above,  between  our  correspondent  and  his 
neighbors,  and  the  inference  he  seems  disposed 
to  draw  in  favor  of  his  own  practice,  we  must 
confess,  that,  according  to  the  best  experience 
they  are  right;  and  it  is  better  that  all  animals 
should  have  moderate  exercise  when  fattening. 
Perhaps  they  may  not  make  so  many  pounds 
of  flesh  per  day,  as  if  confined,  but  this  flesh  is 
enough  better  to  pay  for  it.  Take  the  flesh  of 
the  deer,  the  elk,  or  other  wild  animals ;  of 
the  turkey,  goose,  duck,  pheasant,  grouse,  par¬ 
tridge,  &c.,  and  how  much  superior  it  is  when 
killed  in  good  condition,  and  at  the ‘proper  sea¬ 
son,  to  that  of  the  best  fed  domestic  animals. 
This  is  unquestionably  owing  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  exercise  they  get,  and  the  pure  ah 
they  breathe.  However  clean  stables  and 
yards  may  be  kept,  still  the  air  in  and  around 
them  is  not  so  pure  as  in  the  forest  or  green 
field. 

Box  or  stall  feeding,  as  it  is  called  in  England, 
has  recently  been  much  practised  there ;  still 
the  judgement  of  the  best  graziers  and  feeders 
is  decidedly  against  the  system.  To  be  sure, 
they  get  more  weight  of  fat  and  flesh,  and 
make  more  manure  for  the  food  consumed  ;  but 
they  say,  after  a  given  time,  the  animals  do  not 
thrive  so  well,  that  they  often  get  sick,  and 
that  the  butchers  will  not  give  so  much  for  the 
meat ;  it  is  flabby  and  tasteless, compared  with 
the  beef  of  those  animals  which  have  plenty  of 
good  air,  exercise,  and  fresh  water. 

FOWL  BREEDING. 

I  am  not  so  absorbed  in  fowl  breeding  as  to 
have  it  the  one  idea  of  my  life,  but  having  taken 
the  “fever”  the  natural  way,  in  my  childhood, 
I  have  cherished  it  for  twenty  years,  with  an 
occasional  “  cross ;”  so  that  at  the  present  time, 
I  scarcely  fail  to  read  all  communications  on 
this  subject  which  I  find  in  the  different  agri¬ 
cultural  publications  that  come  into  my  hands. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  one  over  the 
signature  of  T,  B.  Miner,  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Agriculturist,  in  which  he  seems  very 
positive  that  the  average  number  of  eggs  ob¬ 
tained  by  one  hen  cannot  be  over  80  per  annum, 
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and  as  a  perfect  settler  in  the  matter,  concludes 
that  it  would  be  infringing  upon  the  laws  of  the 
Creator.  Will  the  gentlemen  in  his  No.  5 
please  to  tell  us  why  one  class  of  hens  has  to 
lay  100  eggs  per  annum,  while  another  only 
lays  60,  to  produce  the  maximum  average  num¬ 
ber  ?  Suppose  one  should  keep  only  the  class 
of  fowls  that  produce  100  eggs  per  annum, 
would  it  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
Creator,  in  this  class  ?  Now  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  in  taking  my  pen,  was  not  that  of  a  re¬ 
viewer,  but  to  say  that  my  experience  is  more 
favorable  as  to  numbers  than  Mr.  Miner’s.  I 
kept  16  hens  and  four  cocks,  last  year,  only 
four  of  which  showed  any  desire  to  sit,  through 
the  entire  season.  Of  the  twelve  that  laid  regu¬ 
larly,  the  average  number  of  eggs  was  about  as 
follows,  some  of  them  of  course  better  than  oth¬ 
ers  : — 


February, 

12 

March, 

22 

April, 

23 

May,  * 

24 

June, 

20 

101 

Thus  the  average  number  of  eggs  in  five 
months,  was  101 ;  some  of  the  hens,  however, 
extended  to  from  five  to  eight  eggs  in  July. 
After  moulting,  several  of  them  laid  from  10  to 
20  eggs  each,  before  winter.  I  never  attempt 
to  force  them  in  cold  weather,  but  give  them  a 
good  warm  yard,  partly  under  cover  to  bask  in, 
and  a  warm  light  building  for  a  roost.  I  feed 
with  a  good  variety  of  green  food,  such  as  ap¬ 
ples,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  the  like,  with  meat 
and  waste  bread  from  the  kitchen ;  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  hot  pudding  for  their  special  benefit, 
with  corn  and  oats,  and  fresh  water  always  at 
hand.  They  range  over  six  or  eight  acres,  if 
they  choose,  in  good  weather.  I  have  several 
times  had  pullets  begin  to  lay  as  early  as  No¬ 
vember,  and  lay  about  every  other  day  through 
the  winter,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  cold¬ 
est  weather. 

Now  for  the  breed — simply  the  Poland  and 
the  common  dunghill,  that  have  been  kept  to¬ 
gether  for  six  or  eight  years,  with  an  occasional 
introduction  of  a  fine  new  cock  from  either  va¬ 
riety  ;  so  that  they  are  very  thoroughly  crossed. 
The  pullets  will  weigh  from  four  to  six  pounds, 
alive ;  not  large  of  course,  as  the  black  Polands 
are  light.  I  have  hens  three  years  old  that  have 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  sit.  Will  Mr. 
Miner  tell  what  variety  he  “  cultivates  ?” 

West  Meriden ,  Conn.,  March,  1851.  R.  Linsley. 


IMPROVED  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 

You  say  we  have  frequent  discussions  on 
this  subject,  and  nowhere  in  greater  abundance 
than  in  New  England;  and  you  might  have 
confined  your  remarks  to  my  own  state,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (see  page  44,  this  volume).  And  why 
should  we  not  contend  for  the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Oaks  cow  and  the  Nourse  cow,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  others  ?  Perhaps  some  light 
on  this  subject  may  do  you  a  little  good.  I 
once  asked  some  of  my  neighbors  to  join  in 
making  up  a  club  to  take  your  paper,  and  to  a 
man,  they  simultaneously  replied,  “What  can  a 
man  in  the  city  of  New  York  know  about  farm¬ 
ing,  and  especially  about  farming  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Besides,  they  have  so  much  to  say  about 
shorthorns;  we  have  seen  some  of  this  breed  of 
cattle  on  their  way  to  the  Brighton  Market,  and 
they  were  as  big  as  elephants,  and.  so  fat  that 
they  could  scarcely  stand  up  in  the  cars;  yes, 
and  some  of  them  were  as  white  as  the  milk 
they  gave.  Bah!  Who  would  eat  such  beef? 
We  would  as  soon  eat  a  roasted  coon.”  I,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  my  subscription  to  your  paper, 
and  have  done  so  from  the  commencement  of  it. 

What  I  am  about  to  tell  you  now,  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  a  long  time  ago,  and  thus  you 
would  have  saved  all  the  ink  you  have  shed 
from  time  to  time  in  scolding  New  England  for 
not  improving  our  breeds  of  cattle.  The  way 
we  used  to  do  sixty  years  ago,  (for  that  was  the 
time  I  first  began  to  act  for  myself.)  out  of  half 
a  dozen  cows,  for  this  was  about  an  average 
number  kept  by  forehanded  farmers,  there 
would  be  one,  perhaps,  superior ;  that  is,  would 
give,  soon  after  calving,  in  good  pasture,  12  or 
15  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  The  heifer  calves  of 
this  cow  would  be  kept  to  give  one  to  Dolly, 
another  to  Molly,  a  third  to  Huldah,  a  fourth  to 
Sally,  and  so  on,  to  each  of  the  girls,  one  at  their 
marriage;  for  no  young  man  was  afraid  to 
marry  in  those  days  on  account  of  not  being 
able  to  support  a  family.  These  were  bred  on 
again,  and  their  progeny  handed  down  to  the 
next  generation ;  and  were  held  on  to  by  the 
good  wife  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  Naboth 
held  on  upon  his  vineyard,  for  they  never  would 
consent  to  sell  them.  When  twelve  years  old, 
I  led  one  of  these  favorite  two-year-old  heifers 
33  miles  to  the  residence  of  a  newly-married 
sister,  taking  two  days  to  conduct  her  through, 
and  one  day  to  return.  What  .say  you  to  this  ? 
In  this  way,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  some 
what  we  call  good  milkers  should  not  be  found. 
But  the  science  of  breeding,  then,  as  now,  was 
not  cared  for  nor  understood ;  the  best  calves 
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were  generally  allowed  to  be  selected  by  the 
butcher  and  killed;  the  next  best,  raised  for 
steers  or  cows ;  and  if  there  was  a  runt ,  unfit 
for  an  ox,  he  might  be  kept  for  the  stock  bull. 
No  one  ever  thought  of  raising  a  bull  because 
he  came  from  milking  stock. 

My  old  uncle  kept  a  stock  of  100  head,  more 
or  less,  of  horned  cattle,  and  his  ambition  was  to 
breed  working  oxen,  and  train  them  for  use  in 
this  branch  of  husbandry.  He  became  some¬ 
what  noted,  because  he  would  occasionally  im¬ 
port  a  bull  from  England.  If  he  made  a  cross 
of  a  Devon  bull  upon  a  Hereford  cow,  he  was 
made  the  butt  of  the  two  towns  where  his  prop¬ 
erty  lay,  his  house  standing  in  one,  and  his 
barns  in  the  other ;  they  taxed  his  person  in  each, 
the  assessors  where  his  barns  stood,  contending 
that  he  lived  more  in  his  barns  than  in  his 
house. 

I  will  only  add  in  conclusion,  that  what  New 
England  was  70  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of 
stock  breeding,  we  are  still  the  same,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions.  Octogenaro. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE— THE  IMPORTED  BULL 
EXETER. 

There  has  been  no  time  for  many  years  that 
our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders  have  appeared 
so  aliv  to  their  real  interests  in  producing  good 
stock  as  at  present ;  and  from  appearances,  well 
bred  cattle  are  likely  to  pay  fair  prices  to  those 
who  have  them  to  spare. 

We  have  had  some  solicitude  to  learn  how  the 
different  animals  composing  the  fine  herd  of 
shorthorns  which  we  sold  for  Mr.  Sheafe,  last 
August,  have  progressed  with  their  new  own¬ 
ers;  in  most  instances,  we  learn  they  have  done 
remarkably  well.  Mr.  Vail,  the  well-known 
shorthorn  breeder,  of  Troy,  purchased  five 
cows  and  heifers,  and  among  them  were  some 
of  the  highest  priced  animals.  Two  of  these  he 
sold  at  a  considerable  advance  soon  after  he 
purchased  them ;  the  two  others,  one  of  which 
has  now  a  remarkably  fine  bull  calf  by  Exeter, 
are  reserved  for  his  great  sale  in  June. 

That  extraordinary  fine,  imported  bull,  of  the 
Princess  tribe,  Exeter,  was  purchased  by  our 
brother,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  and  went  to  Black  Rock. 
Of  him  he  recently  writes,  “You  inquire  about 
Exeter.  I  am  gratified  to  say,  that  he  fully 
equals  my  anticipation®;  and  they,  after  know¬ 
ing  the  high  quality  of  the  stock  from  which  he 
is  descended,  and  the  wide  reputation  of  his 
breeder  in  England — which  were  fully  warran¬ 
ted  by  the  appearance  of  the  bull  himself  at 
Mr.  Sheafe’s  farm— -were  not  low.  Exeter  is  truly 


a  very  superior  bull.  His  points  are  most  of 
them,  perfect,  his  handling  quality  cannot  be 
excelled,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  an  animal  his 
equal  in  that  particular.  He  keeps,  too,  as  easy 
as  a  Southdown  sheep,  now  at  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  in  rapid  growth,  actually  requir¬ 
ing  less  food  than  some  of  my  grade  yearlings. 
You  know  that  I  obtained  Exeter  not  only  to 
improve  the  quality  of  my  general  herd,  but 
principally  to  cross  upon  the  heifers,  I  have  got 
by  Mr.  Vail’s  bulls,  two  of  which,  (one  of  them, 
his  imported  Wellington.)  I  have  had  on  my 
farm  for  three  years ;  and  from  them  I  got  much 
capital  stock.  I  have  now  several  cows  in  calf 
to  Exeter,  and  intend,  the  coming  season,  to  put 
every  shorthorn  and  grade  cow  on  the  farm  in 
calf  to  him,  as  he  cannot  but  improve  every¬ 
thing  he  touches.  I  now  have  about  fifty  cows, 
all  thorough  breds  and  high  grades,  and  hardly 
an  indifferent  milker  among  them.  Rely  upon 
it,  if  you  want  deep  and  sure  milkers,  you  must 
adopt  the  shorthorns.” 

By  the  above  letter,  we  also  learn  that  Mr.  Al¬ 
len  will  probably  offer  a  large  portion  of  his 
valuable  herd  of  cattle  for  sale  early  next  fall, 
having  now  upwards  of  one  hundred  head.  If 
so,  we  shall  try  to  persuade  him  to  bring  ti.em 
to  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  as  nowhere  are  good  blood,  and  milking 
stock  more  needed  than  here,  and  our  farmers 
and  gentlemen  of  the  country  are  better  able  to 
appreciate  and  purchase  them  than  formerly. 


How  to  Make  a  Harpy  Home. — Always  be 
cheerful.  A  dwelling  furnished  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  cheap  furniture  will  always  afford 
more  happiness  to  the  inmates,  than  cushioned 
sofas  and  carpeted  floors,  elegant  mirrors  and 
mahogany  sideboards,  with  sour  looks  and  ill 
temper.  Though  the  elegancies  of  a  well-fur¬ 
nished  house  are  not  to  be  despised,  they  are  not 
alone  sufficient  to  produce  happiness.  Farmers, 
teach  your  children  cheerfulness,  and  you  will 
make  them  happy.  Do  not  wholly  restrain  the 
girls  from  frolicsome  mirth,  or  such  enjoyments 
of  long  evenings  as  will  add  roses  to  their 
cheeks  and  vigor  to  their  constitutions.  Na¬ 
ture  will  then  tempt  them,  as  spring  opens,  to 
cultivate  and  beautify  the  garden,  and  make 
home  happy. 

- - 

What  Seed  Will  You  Plant? — Acorns  will 
produce  oaks, and  dollars  produce  fortunes;  but 
if  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness,  .you  must  plant  the  seeds  of  loye,.  and. 
cultivate  goodness  to  all  men. 
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SHORTHORN  BULL  SPLENDOR. 

The  shorthorn  bull,  Splendor,  (calved  Sept. 
1837,  bred  by  Mr.  Thos.  Weddle,  dam  Beauty, 
sire  Charles  C.  H.  B.  (1,816),  both  imported  by 
Mr.  Weddle,)  is  an  animal  of  great  constitution, 
and  many  good  points.  The  cut  below  is  a 
fair  outline,  but  of  course  cannot  show  his 


Splendor  has,  without  doubt,  served  more 
common  cows  than  any  other  bull  in  the  state. 
He  invariably  stamps  upon  his  get  his  many 
good  qualities  (often  superior  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance).  His  steers  are  good  workers,  and 
his  cows  choice  milkers,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  He  has  been  kept  most  of  his  life  in 


great  width  of  hind  quarter.  His  coat  and  hand¬ 
ling  is  first  rate,  having  that  soft,  velvety  feel, 
which  is  so  desirable  in  all  shorthorns.  He  is 
of  a  remarkably  mild  and  gentle  temper,  yet, 
still  retains  all  the  fire  and  vigor  of  youth,  and 
weighs,  in  very  moderate  condition,  2,200  pounds. 


Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  The  reader  is  re¬ 
spectfully  referred  to  any  drover  or  stock 
raiser  from  that  section  of  the  state  for  further 
particulars  in  regard  to  his  qualities,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  progeny.  John  R.  Page, 
Sennet^  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y, 
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PLOWS  AND  PLOWING. 

Within  the  past,  ten  years  more  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  for  the  improvement 
of  plows  and  plowing,  than  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Up 
to  the  year  1850,  there  were  probably  at  least, 
200  different,  patterns  of  plows  manufactured  in 
this  country,  all  of  which  have  proved  more  or 
less  useful  for  the  particular  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed.  A  gradual  change,  how¬ 
ever,  has  latterly  been  taking  place  in  plowing 
among  our  most  enlightened  and  enterprising 
farmers;  they  have  found  it  highly  advantage¬ 
ous  to  deepen  gradually  the  tilth  of  their  soil. 
For  this  purpose,  they  not  only  require  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  subsoil  plow,  but  a  surface- 
soil  plow,  also,  which  can  turn  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverise  the  earth  deeper  than  any  now 
in  use.  Two  kinds  of  plows  different  from  any 


“  About  a  year  ago,  I  called  upon  Messrs.  Rug- 
gles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  and  upon  stating  the 
difficulties  I  had  experienced  with  my  plows, 
they  remarked  that  there  was  quite  a  growing 
demand  for  plows  for  deep  work;  and  they  at 
once  evinced  a  most  commendable  readiness  to 
undertake  such  a  series  of  experiments,  regard¬ 
less  of  expense,  as  should  enable  them  to  supply, 
in  the  best  manner,  this  demand  of  an  advanc¬ 
ing  agriculture.  They  made  a  plow  that  gave 
me  satisfaction,  for  it  could  turn  a  furrow  a  foot 
deep,  and  it  did  not  choke  under  the  beam.  The 
making  and  trial  of  this  plow  suggested  further 
improvements,  and  these  in  turn  led  to  others. 
The  various  experimental  trials  may  be  sum¬ 
marily  stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  make  a  plow  to  turn  furrows  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  turn  them  without 
choking  under  the  beam. 


yet  manufactured,  have  been  earnestly  called 
for  by  the  public  for  this  purpose ;  one  for 
turning  a  deep,  flat  furrow  in  a  light  soil,  and 
another  for  turning  a  deep  furrow  in  a  stiff  clay 
soil,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  To  effect  these 
purposes  with  any  degree  of  perfection,  the 
share,  mould  board,  and  wings  of  each  required 
plow  must  differ  materially  from  the  other  in 
width,  rise,  and  turn.  This  great  desideratum 
seems  now  to  have  been  accomplished,  as  our 
readers  will  learn,  by  the  following  extracts 
which  we  make  from  an  able  article  in  the 
March  number  of  that  excellent  periodical,  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  written  by  Mr.  F.  Holbrook, 
an  eminent  practical  and  scientific  farmer  of 
Brattleborough,  Vermont 


2.  To  make  a  plow  to  turn  deep  furrows,  re¬ 
quiring  the  least  practicable  width  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  depth  of  furrow. 

3.  To  make  a  plow  to  turn  deep  narrow  fur¬ 
rows,  and  to  turn  them  on  so  easy  a  line  of 
transit  as  to  prevent  breaks  on  the  furrow  slice. 

5.  To  make  a  plow  to  turn  deep,  narrow  fur¬ 
rows  on  the  easiest  practicable  twist,  and  to 
lighten  the  draught  of  the  plow  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  best 
work. 

5.  To  make  a  series  of  sizes  of  plows  for 
turning  flat  furrrows,  seven,  nine,  and  twelve 
inches  deep,  each  plow  proportionately  com¬ 
bining  the  above  specifications. 

The  experimental  trials  also  led  to  the  pro. 
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duction  of  two  sizes  of  plows  for  adhesive  soils, 
laying  lapped  furrows  at  an  angle  of  45°;  and 
two  sizes  of  plows  for  turning  stubble  furrows. 

Fig.  26,  represents  a  furrow-side  elevation  of 
plow  No.  72,  or  smallest  size  of  the  new  flat-fur¬ 
row  plows,  and  fig.  27,  a  horizontal  plan  of  the 
same.  In  considering  the  remarks  I  offered 
upon  No.  72  plow,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
plow  No.  73,  for  furrows  nine  inches  deep,  and 
plow  No.  74,  for  furrows  twelve  inches  deep,  each 
possess  the  same  general  form  and  working 
properties  of  No.  72.  They  are  each  construct¬ 
ed  upon  the  principles  of  an  ingenious  scale, 
the  lines  of  which,  as  applied  to  the  mould 
boards  of  three  plows,  and  relatively  the  same. 

Fig.  26,  represents  the  handles  as  long 
and  raking,  which  gives  the  plowman 
a  powerful  leverage,  and  an  easy  and 
accurate  control  of  the  implement ;  the 
beam  is  high,  and  arches  well  over  the 
coulter,  to  permit  loose  grass  or  other 
loose  matters  to  pass  off,  and  the  plow 
to  swim  clear;  the  coulter  is  conse¬ 
quently  long,  and  is  made  wholly  of 
steel,  to  give  it  the  requisite  stiffness ; 
the  wheel  or  roller  is  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  to  prevent  laboring  and  creak¬ 
ing  on  the  axis,  and  it  is  set  under  the 
beam,  experiments  the  past  summer  in-  ^ 
dicating  that  a  wheel  on  the  side  of  the 
beam  gives  the  plow  an  unsteady  move¬ 
ment;  a  wrench  accompanies  the  plow, 
adapted  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
coulter,  roller,  clevis,  &c. ;  the  draft 
rod  is  short,  connecting  with  the 
beam  forward  of  the  coulter,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  the  space  under  the 
beam  in  that  region  entire ;  the  qua-  Fig.  29. 

drant,  or  clevis,  attatched  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  through  the 
bolt  of  which  the  draft  rod  passes,  is  adapted  to  give  the  plow 
any  desired  Landing  or  earthing.  The  mould  board  is  long,  the 
line  of  transit  over  it  for  the  furrow  slice  is  easy,  giving  the 
slice  a  long,  easy,  and  equal  curvature  throughout. 

Fig.  27,  shows  the  inclination  of  the  land  side,  and  the  coul¬ 
ter  has  a  corresponding  inclination.  Fig.  27  also  shows  the 
position  of  the  beam  over  the  body  of  the  plow.  The  share 
and  lower  parts  of  the  mould  boctrd  are  narrow, 
and  the  mould  board  is  high,  to  adapt  the  plow 
to  deep,  narrow  work.  The  share  is  long,  with 
a  raking  cut,  which  gives  it  an  easy  entrance 
into  the  ground. 

Fig.  28,  represents  pretty  well  the  movement 
of  a  furrow  slice  seven  inches  deep  and  eleven 
inches  wide,  over  the  mould  board  of  this  plow, 
and  its  final  position  afterleaving  the  plow.  The 


i  easy  transit  and  the  equal  flexure  of  the  slice, 
are  noticeable.  By  means  of  the  inclined  land 
side  and  coulter,  the  slice  is  cut  off  the  land  upon 
a  bevel,  which  very  much  facilitates  its  drop¬ 
ping  in  snugly  beside  the  previously-turned 
slice.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  width  of  cut 
made  by  the  share  is  such  as  to  leave  a  good 
hinge  uncut,  upon  which  the  furrow  holds  its 
proper  position  at  the  bottom,  while  the  top  is 
describing  a  quarter  of  a  circle  to  reach  the 
perpendicular  position,  at  which  position  the 
plow  has  ripped  off  the  hinge.  If  the  slice  were 
cut  entirely  off  by  the  share,  it  would  be  apt  to 
push  off  at  the  bottom  so  far  as  to  fail  of  being 
turned  over  to  its  proper  position  ;  in  other 


Fig.  30. 
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Fig.  28. 


Fig.  31. 

words,  a  wider  furrow  would  need  be  taken  to 
turn  well. 

Fig.  29  shows  that,  theoretically,  a  furrow  cut 
straight  from  the  land  will  shut  in  beside  the 
previously-turned  furrow.  The  furrow  slice,  c, 
d,  e,f  is  cut  straight  down  at  a ,  b ,  and  rising  on 
the  corner  c,  as  a  pivot,  it  describes  a  quarter 
circle,  b ,  d,  and  then  changing  to /,  as  a  pivot,  it 
describes  another  quarter  circle,  e,  g,  and  shuts 
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in  snugly  beside  the  previous  furrow,  g,  h,  i,  k. 
But  in  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  fur¬ 
rows  do  so;  the}''  are  very  apt  to  ride  on  the 
corners,  as  represented  by  Fig.  30.  With  an  in¬ 
clined  land  side,  and  a  bevel  cut  from  the  land, 
this  practical  difficulty  is  avoided. 


find  in  practice  that  such  plows  can  only  be 
kept  erect  in  furrows  seven  inches  deep,  by 
constant,  laborious  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
plowman ;  that  they  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  ride  the  furrow  at  the  point  where  the  mould 
board  wings  over  so  much  ;  that  the  heel  of  the 


Rtjggles,  Notjrse,  Mason  & 
Fig.  31  represents  the  movement  of  the  furrow 
slice  over  an  imperfect  mould  board.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  plow-  is  too  wide  on  the 
bottom  to  take  a  narrow  furrow,  and  if  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  turn  a  eleven-inch  furrow, 


Fig.  35. 

there  is  no  hinge  left  for  it  to  turn  on.  The 
mould  board  is  so  short,  and  wings  over  so  ex¬ 
cessively,  that  the  furrow  slice  is  cramped  into 
an  unnatural  movement,  and  is  badly  broken. 
The  plow  is  also  too  low  every  way  for  a  seven- 
inch  furrow,  and  is  completely  buried.  We 


Co.’s  Stubble  Plow,  No.  37. 
land  side  sole  is  lifted  an  inch  or  two  from  its 
proper  level  position  in  the  furrow  channel,  and 
that  the  plow  inclines  very  much  to  run  on  the 
point  of  the  share. 

Fig.  32  represents  a  land  side  elevation,  and 
fig.  33,  a  plan  of  stuble  plow,  No. 
37.  There  is  a  larger  size,  No.  38, 
adapted  to  deeper  work  than  the 
plow  here  represented.  The  sur¬ 
face  line,  fig.  32,  shows  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  plow  in  a  seven-inch 
furrow.  The  handles  are  of  good 
length,  though  shorter  than  those 
of  the  No.  72  plow ;  the  beam  is 
high  and  arching;  it  is  mounted 
with  a  short  draft  rod  and  a  dial 
clevis,  adapted  to  give  the  plow  a 
wide  range,  both  landing  and  earth¬ 
ing.  The  perpendicular  height 
from  the  base  line  to  the  under 
side  of  the  beam,  immediately  for¬ 
ward  of  the  standard,  is  17  inches, 
Fig.  34.  which  enables  the  plow  to  make 

its  way  among  rank  stubble,  corn  stalks,  &c., 
without  choking.  The  fin  cutter  is  an  excellent 
point  in  this  plow.  By  making  an  easy,  clean 
cut  from  the  land,  the  furrow  is  not  encumbered 
with  clods  of  earth  rolling  down  from  the  land 
side,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  where  the  furrow  is 
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torn  from  the  land  by  the  breast  of  the  plow. 
The  fin  cutter  also  lightens  the  draught  of  the 
plow.  Fig.  33  shows  the  form  of  the  mould 
board,  the  position  of  the  beam  over  it,  and  the 
position  of  the  land  side. 

Fig.  34  is  a  pretty  good  representation  of  me 
work  of  this  plow  in  stubble  or  old  land.  It  is 


compare  with  that  done  by  the  stubble  plow 
No.  37.  The  stubble  plow  No.  37.  would  not 
make  nice  work  in  sward  furrows;  it  would 
break  them  too  much. 

Fig.  36  represents  an  elevation,  and  fig.  37  a 
plan  of  the  new  sward  plow  for  moist  adhesive 
soils.  There  is  another  size,  for  furrows  nine 


noticeable  that  the  furrows  are  nicely  laid 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  grain;  that  the 
furrow  slice  is  all  taken  up  and  forced  over  to 
an  inverted  position  and  there  it  stays;  and 
that  the  furrow  channel  is  en¬ 
tirely  cleaned  out  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  next  furrow.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  repre¬ 
sent  these  practical  matters  ex¬ 
actly  on  paper ;  we  can  only 
represent  them  generally. 

Fig.  35  represents  the  work 
of  an  approved  sward  plow,  in 
stubble  furrows.  It  is  not  broad 
and  full  enough  at  the  heel  to 
clean  out  the  furrow  channel. 

Then,  too,  after  the  furrow  slice 
has  reached  the  perpendicular 
position,  there  is  not  force 
enough  in  the  mould  board  to 
compel  the  slice  to  grow  over 
to  its  proper  place,  and  as  there 


inches  deep,  of  the  same  general  form  and  pro¬ 
portions  with  the  one  here  represented.  The 
handles,  fig.  36,  are  long  and  raking,  the  beam 
is  high,  giving  a  space  of  17  inches  forward  of 


Fig.  39. 

is  not  cohesion  enough  in  the  slice  to  hold  it  I  the  coulter,  and 
together,  a  portion  rolls  one  way,  and  a  portion 
the  other.  The  centre  of  the  furrow  on  top  is 
therefore  the  highest,  the  furrow  channel  is 
half  filled  up,  and  the  work  generally  will  not 


pP 

Fig.  38. 

the  plow  is  mounted  with  a 
Scotch  clevis,  the  adjustment  for  earthing  being 
represented  in  fig.  36,  and  that  of  landing  in  fig. 
37.  The  general  outline  of  the  mould  board  is 
very  well  represented  in  fig.  37.  The  share  is 
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narrow,  the  wedge  power  great,  and  the  back 
part  of  the  mould  board  is  adapted  to  place  the 
furrow  slice  exactly  at  an  angle  of  45°  before 
leaving  it.  The  land  side  is  perpendicular,  and 
the  coulter  stands  in  a  range  with  it. 

In  considering  the  form  and  proportions  of  a 
plow  best  adapted  to  the  working  of  stiff  heavy 
soils,  Messrs.  R.,  N.,  M.  &  Co.  have  thought 
that  plow  the  best  that  will  cut  a  perfectly  rec¬ 
tangular  furrow,  whose  depth  is  to  its  width  as 
two  is  to  three,  and  lay  it  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
The  plows  for  stiff  lands,  that  they  now  offer 
the  public,  are  adapted  to  work  as  above  speci¬ 
fied.  They  combine  the  best  working  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  plow  invented  by 
Small,  with  the  lightness  and  cheapness  of  the 
American  plow.  The  lines  of  the  scale  from 
which  these  mould  boards  are  fashioned,  give 
them  a  slight  convexity  of  surface,  which  is 
considered  an  advantage  in  the  working  of  te¬ 
nacious,  unyielding  soils;  but  the  lines  may  be 
varied  to  straight  lines  for  medium  soils,  or  to 
concave  lines  for  light,  sandy  soils.  The  line 
of  transit  for  the  upper  edge  of  the  furrow  slice, 
is  adapted  to  the  delivery  of  the  slice  with  an 
unbroken  crest.  The  mould  board  presents  a 
uniform  resistance  to  the  furrow  slice,  and  will 
brighten  uniformly  over  the  entire  surface, 
however  tenacious  the  soil  may  be. 

Fig.  38  represents  the  action  of  this  plow  in 
furrows  seven  inches  deep  by  ten  inches  wide. 
The  plow  enters  the  ground  very  easily,  a  good 
hinge  is  preserved  upon  which  to  raise  the  furrow 
slice  to  its  perpendicular  position,  the  back 
part  of  the  mould  board  lays  the  slice  at  an 
angle  of  45°  before  leaving  it,  and  the  two  expos¬ 
ed  faces  of  the  slice  are  of  equal  breadth,  name¬ 
ly,  seven  inches. 

Fig.  39  represents  the  action  of  a  plow  un¬ 
adapted  to  laying  proper  lapped  furrows.  The 
plow  is  so  wide  upon  the  bottom  as  to  require  a 
width  of  furrow  slice  of  at  least  twelve  inches, 
and  yet  it  cannot  go  more  than  seven  inches 
deep — indeed,  it  can  hardly  do  that,  without 
crowding  over  to  the  left,  or  land  badly,  and  it 
cramps  and  breaks  the  slice  very  much.  But 
the  slices  are  of  unequal  proportions.  The 
width  is  too  much  for  the  depth,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  so  flat  a  surface  is  formed,  that  if  the 
furrows  are  to  lie  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
weather,  and  if  the  soil  be  a  stiff  adhesive  clay, 
it  will  run  together  and  bake  so  much  as  to 
render  the  harrow  quite  inoperative,  and  but  a 
shallow  seed  bed  will  be  raised.  The  spaces 
underneath  the  furrows  are  wide  and  low,  and 
they  will  be  apt  to  fill  with  soil,  which  will 


prevent  a  proper  circulation  of  air,  and  a  free 
passage  of  superfluous  moisture,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  apt  to  be  wet  and  heavy. 

The  triangles,  abc ,  efg,  fig.  38,  are  of  equal 
sides,  and  the  angles,  5,/,  are  angles  of  45°.  The 
triangles,  hik,  kirn ,  fig.  39,  are  of  unequal  sides, 
and  the  angles,  i,  k,  are  angles  of  only  36°.  If 
we  suppose  a  series  of  sections  of  these  7  by 
10  and  7  by  12  furrow  slices,  each  extended  to 
ten  rods,  for  instance,  in  width,  and  that  they 
are  one  inch  thick,  we  shall  find  upon  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  aggregate  exposed  surface  of  each, 
that  the  furrow  sections,  7  by  10,  of  equal  faces, 
have  exposed  2,791  inches  of  surface  to  the  air, 
while  the  sections  7  by  12  of  unequal  faces, 
have  exposed  but  2,722  inches;  and  any  one 
who  chooses  to  extend  the  calculation  and  com¬ 
parison  to  an  acre  of  ground,  will  find  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  slices 
represented  in  fig.  38.  A  like  comparison  of 
rectangular  furrow  slices,  whose  depth  is  to 
their  width  as  two  is  to  three,  and  which  are 
laid  at  an  inclination  of  45°,  with  furrow  slices 
of  any  other  form,  or  proportions,  that  are  prac¬ 
ticable  to  be  laid,  will  be  found  to  result  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  those  first  named ;  indeed,  it  can  be 
shown  that  no  furrow  slices  but  rectangular 
ones,  whose  depth  is  equal  to  two  thirds  their 
width,  can  be  laid  at  an  inclination  of  45°;  and 
since  it  can  be  proved  that  rectangular  furrow 
slices,  whose  depth  is  equal  to  two  thirds  their 
width,  and  which  are  laid  at  45°,  present  the 
greatest  surface  to  the  ameliorating  action  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  since  it  can  also  be  proved 
that  such  furrow  slices  present  in  their  project¬ 
ing  angles  the  greatest  cubical  contents  of  soil 
for  the  harrow  to  operate  on,  in  raising  a  fine, 
deep  tilth,  or  seed  bed,  and  that  such  furrow 
slices  have  the  best  spaces  for  the  circulation 
of  air,  and  the  passage  of  water,  underneath 
them,  we  may  conclude  that  all  plows,  for  lay¬ 
ing  lapped  furrows  in  heavy  adhesive  soils,  are 
absolutely  faulty  in  just  so  far  as  they  fail  to 
cut  rectangular  furrows,  whose  depth  is  to  their 
width  as  two  is  to  three,  and  to  lay  them  at  an 
inclination  of  45°.  I  would  give  unerring  math¬ 
ematical  demonstration  of  these  points,  were  it 
not  that  I  should  be  extending  an  article  already 
too  long.”  F.  Holbrook. 

Braltleborough ,  Jan.  10 th,  1851. 

- ♦©-. - 

Qualities  of  American  Produce. — South  Car¬ 
olina  and  Georgia  produce  the  best  cotton,  (Sea- 
Island,)  and  the  best  rice  in  the  world. 

There  are  no  other  apples  equal  to  those  of 
America. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MARCH  HUMBER  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

The  first  article  in  this  number  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  foreign  notes  upon 

American  Agriculture. — Crude  and  somewhat 
untrue  as  these  notes  are,  I  hope  they  will  do 
some  good.  Farmers  in  this  country  need  a 
little  stirring  up  so  as  to  make  them  sensible  of 
their  faults.  Men  cannot  be  expected  to  cure 
themselves  of  habits  of  slovenly  farming,  before 
they  are  made  sensible  that  their  system  needs 
improvement. 

Poultry  Raising. — This  writer,  and  some  of 
your  other  correspondents  are  determined  to 
make  your  readers  understand  that  there  is 
some  humbug  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  at 
any  rate.  I  think  Mr.  Miner  is  decidedly  in  er¬ 
ror  in  regard  to  hens  ceasing  from  laying  in 
warm  climates  during  the  winter  months.  At 
least,  Old  Jo  says  he  is,  and  negro  authority 
about  poultry  will  go  further  with  me  than  any 
amount  of  white  folks’  say-so.  There  is  no 
mistake  though  about  the  truth  of  the  last  par¬ 
agraph  of  Mr.  Miner’s  article. 

What  Can  I  Do  ? — A  very  pointed  question, 
admirably  answered.  I  recommend  that  every 
town  in  the  whole  farming  country  of  America, 
should  do  just  as  the  people  of  Norfolk  county 
have  done,  if  they  desire  to  succeed  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  society.  That  is,  get  men,  women,  and 
children  all  deeply  interested  in  the  subject. 
That  little  article  contains  facts  worth  a  fortune. 
Let  every  reader  put  the  question  to  himself, 
and  then  read  it  over  again  and  find  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  what  he  or  she  can  do,  and 
they  will  soon  see  how  much  good  one  individ¬ 
ual  can  do  to  a  large  community. 

Imports  and  Exports. — Expenditures  exceeding 
income,  that  is  all.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Cranberries. — After  reading  this  statement 
about  the  profitable  appropriation  of  worthless 
swamps,  can  any  one  tell  me  why  it  is  that  more 
of  them  are  not  put  under  the  same  system  of 
cultivation? 

Village  Lectures.— These  should  never  be 
passed  lightly  over.  Encourage  your  children 
to  read  them.  They  contain  a  deal  of  valuable 
information. 

Embellishments  of  Railroad  Embankments  is  a 
subject  worthy  the  notice  of  everybody.  At 
present,  they  are  the  most  unsightly  objects  in 
this  country.  Let  the  press  begin  to  press  the 
matter  into  the  public  noddle. 

A  Jaunt  in  Ohio.— 11 1  was  disappointed  in  my 
first  impression  of  Cincinnati,”  says  the  writer. 
So.  was  I  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


when  I  saw  what  a  quantity  of  excellent  land 
lay  between  the  town  and  those  hills,  upon 
which  tract  then  lying  waste,  the  city  has  spread 
its  giant  limbs,  and  is  already  climbing  the  steep 
hills  beyond.  The  growth  of  American  cities 
comes  nearer  realising  some  of  the  creations  of 
fancy  in  Arabian  tales,  than  they  do  the  reali¬ 
sations  of  sober  calculation.  The  fact  is,  all 
calculation  is  at  fault.  Where  the  most  calcu¬ 
lating  people  on  earth  have  calculated  to  make 
a  city  grow,  the  forest  is  still  growing,  while 
other  places,  upon  which  no  calculation  was 
made,  have  disappointed  the  shrewdest  calcula¬ 
tors. 

Georgia  Burr  Millstones. — How  little  is  known 
of  the  riches  that  lie  buried  in  the  soil  of  this 
country.  I  hope  to  see  these  articles  generally 
introduced,  if  they  are  what  the  writer  assures 
us  of  their  character,  because  they  are  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  will  tend  to  promote  home  industry.  J 

Mulching  Orchards. — I  advise  everybody,  who 
ownes  a  fruit  tree,  or  ever  expects  to  be  worth 
land  enough  to  plant  one  upon,  carefully  to 
read  this  article.  They  will  learn  a  secret 
about  the  cultivation  of  trees  worth  a  hundred 
times  more  than  the  cost  of  this  paper  for  a 
year.  No  doubt  by  mulching,  fruit  trees  could 
be  grown  at  the  south  in  situations  where  they 
now  fail  entirely.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  orange  trees. 
Who  knows  but  the  blight  and  death  of  this 
valuable  tree  might  not  be  prevented  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  ground  with  pine  straw  or  other 
substances  that  would  make  a  covering  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  sun’s  rays  ? 

Orcharding. — Directions  for  raising  fruit  trees 
from  cuttings,  or  seeds  either,  and  on  budding 
or  grafting,  with  about  one  half  the  American 
farmers,  is  labor  lost.  However  good  the  di¬ 
rections  are,  they  will  not  be  followed.  It  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
information  obtainable  by  the  census  takers,  to 
know  what  portion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
cultivate  fruit  enough  for  their  own  use.  I  an¬ 
swer  not  one  half,  and  half  of  that  half  grow 
only  the  kind  known  as  five  to  the  pint.  Talk  to 
such  folks  about  planting  a  nursery !  Why, 
they  would  never  nurse  a  plant  if  they  had  one, 
except  nursing  their  wrath  against  some  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  objected  to  raising  fruit  only  to  feed 
those  who  are  too  careless  or  indolent  to  raise 
their  own.  Talk  to  such  folks  about  pruning 
their  young  trees.  Pshaw  !  The  only  pruning 
they  ever  give  them  is  to  let  in  a  few  hungry 
cattle  in  the  winter;  for  all  they  can  get  off  the 
apple  trees  will  save  fodder.  Talk  to  them 
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about  pruning!  Did  not  their  fathers  know 
how  to  prune?  Can  you  learn  them  anything 
about  the  business  to  which  they  were  raised  ? 
These  same  people  will  contend  with  you  that 
a  tree  will  grow  as  many  bushels  of  little  apples 
as  it  will  big  ones,  and  that  a  bushel  of  apples 
is  a  bushel  of  apples,  any  way  you  can  fix  it, 
and  therefore,  what’s  the  use  trying  to  raise 
them  great  overgrown  things?  Be  assured  my 
worthy  friend,  we  have  got  a  good  deal  of  prun¬ 
ing  to  do  before  we  shall  get  this  crab-apple 
breed  of  bipeds  to  plant  or  prune  good  fruit 
trees,  and  plenty  of  them. 

Ivy  on  Buildings. — A  new  idea,  but  a  very  ra¬ 
tional  one,  that  such  a  coating  of  foliage  should 
protect  instead  of  injure  a  building.  But  could 
not  grape  vines  be  trained  upon  buildings,  and 
while  protecting  them  from  the  weather,  give 
the  inmates  abundance  of  fruit? 

Connecticut  Farming. — Glad  to  hear  one  of 
my  fellow  citizens  commending  a  paper  that 
some  others  have  found  fault  with,  for  showing 
up  some  of  the  dark  spots  of  farming  in  the 
land  of  steady  habits,  where  so  many  steadily 
pursue  the  same  old  track,  their  steady  fathers 
did  before  them. 

Preparation  of  Bones  for  Manure. — Whenever 
you  can  get  the  steam  up  in  the  minds  of  peo¬ 
ple  high  enough  to  make  them  think  of  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  bones  they  now  throw  away,  you  may 
perhaps  get  them  to  think  a  little  further  about 
the  mode  of  preparing  them  for  manure. 

To  the  one  in  ten  thousand  who  have  already 
begun  to  think  of  the  enormous  waste  of  one  of 
the  best  fertilisers  in  the  world,  this  article  will 
be  of  great  value,  because  steaming  bones  is  a 
process  that  any  farmer  can  carry  on  to  good 
advantage,  at  little  cost — grinding  them  can  only 
be  done  in  large  establishments.  But  the  first 
process  toward  preparing  bones  for  manure,  is 
like  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Glass  to  cook  a  fish — 
first  catch  it.  So  of  bones — first  save  them. 

Madder  will  never  be  raised  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  this  country  while  the  people  con¬ 
tinue  mader  than  monkeys,  to  leave  their  homes 
in  pursut  of  some  ignis-faiuus  fortune  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  some  other  land  of  folly.  They  never 
will  plant  a  crop  that  requires  three  years  to 
mature,  lest  they  might  sell  out  and  be  off  be¬ 
fore  harvest  time. 

What  Mind  Will  Do  in  Agriculture. — Well,  you 
have  told  what  one  mind  has  done.  How  many 
of  Mr.  Delafieid’s  neighbors  have  done  likewise  ? 
That  is,  put  into  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  creatures  any  of  the  faculties  of  mind 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  them. 


Protection  of  Sheep  against  Dogs. — Mr.  Speaker ! 

I  move  to  amend  that  petition.  Is  it  not  written 
that  “  every  dog  shall  have  his  day  ?” — evidently 
a  misprint,  and  therefore  let  day  be  stricken  out, 
and  sheep  substituted.  Then  every  dog  will 
have  his  sheep,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  them. 
The  writer  says  truly,  that  two  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  cannot  exist  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
as  I  say,  too,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  dogs,  let 
us  give  up  the  sheep,  and  save  ourselves  all 
further  trouble  and  vexation  about  the  matter. 
As  for  mutton,  everybody  knows,  who  has  ever 
dined,  as  I  have,  with  the  great  Chang  Fou 
Chong,  in  China,  that  no  dish  ever  equalled  that 
of  a  roasted  puppy  stuffed  with  onions— for  those 
that  like  it !  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  keep  sheep 
for  the  wool,  since  we  have  so  many  woolly 
heads  we  might  shear.  Whoever  in  this  dog¬ 
matical  age  of  the  world  undertakes  to  save  his 
wool  by  crying  down  the  dogs,  is  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.  The  people  won’t  have  it  so.  Not 
that  they  love  their  mutton  less,  but  that  they 
love  their  puppies  more  than  they  do  the  public 
welfare. 

Horse  Shoeing. — There  is  more  good  sense  in 
this  little  paragraph  than  half  the  horse  shoers 
in  this  country  ever  thought  of.  I  commend  it 
to  their  attention. 

Ladies’  Department. — The  selections  for  this 
page  are  uncommonly  good  this  month.  Ladies, 
turn  back  and  read  again  the  articles  on  Rye 
Flour,  Dress  of  English  Women,  Brown  Bread 
vs.  White,  and  Habits  of  Jenny  Lind.  What  an 
admirable  woman  this  is.  The  first  of  singers, 
generously  beneficent,  kind  and  good,  strictly 
neat  and  temperate  in  all  things,  and  takes  plenty 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air  !  I  wish  the  women  of 
America  could  be  persuaded  to  imitate  her  hab¬ 
its,  as  detailed  in  your  little  paragraph.  My 
daughters  have  done  so  for  years.  Our  women 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  exercise,  especially  in  the 
open  air.  Want  of  this,  with  thin  dress,  light 
shoes,  and  tight  lacing,  is  the  great  cause  of  their 
degeneracy.  They  are  fast  becoming  mere  par¬ 
lor  furniture ;  and  gaudy,  poor,  and  very  fragile 

even  at  that.  Reviewer. 

- - - 

Cucumbers  may  be  grown  to  advantage  in 
small  piles,  say  two  or  three  bushels  of  well- 
rotted  manure  laid  upon  grass  land.  Keep  the 
grass  short,  and  pluck  out  such  weeds  as  may 
start,  and  water  if  needed,  which  is  all  the  cul¬ 
tivation  required. 

The  Most  Effectual  Way  to  Preserve  Ap¬ 
ples. — Lock  them  up  in  a  dry  cellar  and  hide 
the  key. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  KITCHEN  GARDENER’S  MEMO¬ 
RANDUM  BOOK— No.  4. 

Tomatoes. — Though  not  tenacious  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  soil,  I  am  nevertheless  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  tomatoes  thrive  best  on  that  which  is 
light  and  dry.  They  should  always  be  placed 
in  an  open  exposure,  where  they  will  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun;  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  cultivator  to  bring  this  wholesome 
and  popular  fruit  to  maturity  during  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  as  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  early 
produce  is  less  acid,  and  much  richer  in  flavor 
than  that  which  comes  in  later.  With  the  view 
of  obtaining  choice  fruit,  it  should  be  grown  on 
a  trellis,  which  can  be  simply  formed  by  stak¬ 
ing  each  plant,  and  attaching  small  cords  for  the 
support  of  the  larger  branches.  When  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  this  way,  the  produce  may  perhaps  not  be 
so  great,  but  the  fruit  will  be  superior  in  point 
of  size,  and  by  being  kept  from  the  ground  will 
not  be  so  liable  to  decay.  The  size  of  the  fruit 
may  still  be  increased  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
the  vines  when  in  blossom,  which  also  has  the 
tendency  to  forward  it.  This  season,  I  purpose 
growing  them  on  a  low  arbor,  and  for  effect, 
plant  the  “large  red”  and  “yellow”  together. 
Of  the  six  varieties  I  cultivated  last  year,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  “  smooth  red.”  The  “  large  yellow  ”  is 
perhaps  more  delicate,  but  not  so  rich  in  flavor. 
The  smaller  varieties  are  valuable  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  them,  when  preserved,  and  as  they 
can  be  raised  almost  anywhere,  they  are  worthy 
of  cultivation  if  only  for  ornament.  The  plants 
should  not  be  put  out  previous  to  the  1st  of 
June,  or  at  least  until  the  ground  is  warm  and 
the  weather  settled,  as  the  occurrence  of  cold, 
wet  weather  retards  their  growth,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  they  are  destroyed  by  light  frosts  in  the 
month  of  May. 

During  summer,  the  vines  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
fested  with  a  large  green  worm,  which  feeds  vo¬ 
raciously  on  the  leaves,  and  if  not  quickly  re¬ 
moved,  will  destroy  the  plant. 

Egg  Plant. — With  young  gardeners,  there  is 
a  prevailing  opinion  that  the.  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  attended  with  much  difficulty;  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  not  attempted.  Being  very  sensa- 
tive  to  cold,  and  requiring  a  long  season  to  ma¬ 
ture  in,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  it  fruit  in 
season,  to  forward  the  plants  in  a  hot  bed,  during 
which  period  of  their  growth,  they  require  close 
attention.  Their  subsequent  treatment,  however, 
is  simple,  merely  requiring  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  ground  loose  around  them,  occa¬ 
sionally  drawing  a  little  of  the  earth  up  to  their 
steins.  Those  who  have  not  the  convenience 
tor  raising  their  own  plants  can  always,  at  the 


proper  season  for  putting  them  out,  procure 
them  from  the  gardeners.  For  a  moderate-sized 
family,  six  plants  will  be  sufficient,  which,  if 
put  out  in  good  ground,  in  an  open  exposure, 
about  the  1st  of  June,  with  ordinary  attention, 
will  produce  abundantly.  The  “oval  purple” 
is  the  earliest  variety  cultivated  for  table  use, 
but  not  so  rich  in  flavor  as  the  “large  globular.” 
The  white  variety,  though  eatable,  is  grown 
chiefly  for  ornament,  and  for  this  purpose,  is 
highly  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  fruits  earlier 
than  the  earliest  of  the  purple  varieties,  and  is 
more  prolific,  producing  smaller  fruit,  which, 
from  its  color,  as  well  as  form,  the  propriety  of 
its  name,  is  fully  realised.  At  advanced  matur- . 
ity,  the  color  changes  to  yellow,  and  the  fruit 
continues  on  the  plants  a  long  time  without 
decay. 

Okra. — In  the  southern  states,  this  plant  is  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  for  the  value  of  its  capsules, 
which,  when  green,  are  highly  prized  in  the 
preparation  of  soups.  With  us,  though  esteem¬ 
ed  by  many,  it  is  not  generally  cultivated.  Be¬ 
ing  sensitive  to  cold,  the  seed  should  not  be 
sown  too  early.  About  the  middle  of  May,  sow 
in  drills ;  then  transplant  to  the  distance  of  nine 
inches,  in  good  ground,  and  they  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  seven  to  ten  feet,  and  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  even  higher,  producing  a  hadsomely 
formed  leaf  and  beautiful  blossom.  I  would  re¬ 
commend  that  a  small  portion  of  the  ground 
appropriated  for  tall,  growing  plants  be  assign¬ 
ed  it. 

Onions. — Requiring  only  a  few  for  table  use, 

I  prefer  planting  early  in  the  spring,  small  top 
onions,  or  sets,  which  should  be  placed  at  least 
six  inches  apart  in  rows  one  foot  wide,  in  rich, 
strong  ground,  in  an  open  exposure,  and  during 
their  growth,  kept  thoroughly  free  from  weeds. 
Being  more  delicate  both  in  appearance  and 
flavor,  I  select  the  “  white  silver-skinned”  variety, 
which,  by  many,  is  considered  objectionable  in 
consequence,  as  stated,  of  not  keeping  sound 
through  winter,  which  inconvenience  I  have 
never  been  subjected  to. 

Peppers. — If  it  is  an  object  to  have  this  stim¬ 
ulating  fruit  early,  the  plants  should  be  forward¬ 
ed  in  a  hot  bed,  and  not  put  out  until  determined 
warm  weather.  They  are  considered  valuable 
for  pickling,  and  the  conspicuous  fruit,  forming 
a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  leaves,  is  worthy 
of  cultivation.  Of  the  several  varieties  I  culti¬ 
vated  last. year,  I  prefer  the  “sweet  mountain.” 
The  “  Cayenne  ”  is  an  interesting  variety,  both 
for  its  beauty  and  domestic  uses,  and  for  some 
purposes  is  most  valuable. 


ladies’  department. 
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CctftkB’  ffifeparinunt. 

ENGLISH  WOMEN. 

We  do  not  know  how  we  can  render  our  fair 
countrywomen  a  greater  service,  than  by  copy¬ 
ing  for  their  serious  perusal  and  thought,  the 
following  admirable  description  of  English  wo¬ 
men,  from  the  March  number  of  the  Horticul¬ 
turist,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing.  We  can  corroborate 
from  personal  knowledge,  all  Mr.  D.  here  says  of 
their  greater  breadth  of  education,  and  supe¬ 
rior  conversation — we  mean  more  particularly 
among  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 

We  well  recollect,  when  in  England,  passing 
a  day  at  the  country  residence  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  officer  in  the  horse  guards.  There  were  sons 
and  daughters  of  noblemen  present  as  guests. 
The  ladies,  in  very  common  calico  dresses  and 
thick  shoes,  walked  over  the  park  and  farm  in 
the  morning,  criticising  the  stock,  the  crops,  the 
scenery,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  while  the 
gentlemen  were  out  shooting  in  stout  fustian 
clothes,  and  thick,  solid,  hob-nailed  shoes,  such 
as  our  most  ordinary  farmers  would  hardly 
deign  to  wear.  But  at  dinner,  which  took  place 
at  6  P.  M.,  all  were  elegantly  dressed  ;  the  con¬ 
versation  throughout  the  evening,  was  easy  and 
unaffected,  but  more  intellectual,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  a  much  wider  range,  than  that  which  per¬ 
vades  in  any,  except  the  very  best  and  most 
highly-educated  American  society. 

“  The  young  English  woman  is  less  conspicu¬ 
ously  accomplished  than  our  young  women  of 
the  same  position  in  America.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  less  of  the  je  ne  sais  quoi,  [I  don’t 
know  what,]  that  nameless  grace  which  capti¬ 
vates  at  first  sight,  than  with  us,  but  a  better 
and  more  solid  education,  more  disciplined 
minds,  and  above  all,  more  common  sense.  In 
the  whole  art  of  conversation,  including  all  the 
topics  of  the  day,  with  so  much  of  politics  as 
makes  a  woman  really  a  companion  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  man  in  his  serious  thoughts,  in  history, 
language,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  social  and  domestic  life,  the  English  wo¬ 
men  have,  I  imagine,  few  superiors.  But  what, 
perhaps,  would  strike  one  of  our  young  women 
most,  in  English  society,  would  be  the  thorough 
cultivation  and  refinement  that  exists  here, 
along  with  the  absence  of  all  false  delicacy. 

“The  fondness  of  English  women,  (even  in  the 
highest  rank,)  for  out-of-door  life,  horses,  dogs, 
fine  cattle,  animals  of  all  kinds — for  their 
grounds,  and  in  short,  everything  that  belongs  to 
their  homes,  their  real,  unaffected  knowledge  of, 
and  pleasure  in,  these  things,  and  the  unreserv¬ 
ed  way  in  which  they  talk  about  them,  would 


startle  some  of  my  young  friends  at  home,  who 
are  educated  in  the  fashionable  boarding  school 
of  Madam - ,  to  consider  all  such  things  4  vul¬ 

gar,’  and  4  unlady-like.’  I  accompanied  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  an  exploration  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
place.  No  sooner  did  we  make  our  appearance 
out  of  doors,  than  we  were  saluted  by  dogs  of 
all  degrees,  and  each  had  the  honor  of  an  in¬ 
terview  and  personal  reception,  which  seemed 
to  be  productive  of  pleasure  on  both  sides.  Then 
some  of  the  horses  were  brought  out  of  the  sta¬ 
ble,  and  a  parley  took  place  between  them  and 
their  fair  mistresses;  some  favorite  cows  were 
to  be  petted  and  looked  after,  and  their  good 
points  were  descanted  on  with  knowledge  and 
discrimination ;  and  there  was  the  basse  cour , 
[poultry  yard,  we  suppose  Mr.  D.  here  means, 
the  word  having  several  different  significations,] 
with  its  various  population,  all  discussed  and 
shown  with  such  lively  unaffected  interest,  that 
I  soon  saw  my  fair  companions  were  ‘born  to 
love  pigs  and  chickens.’ 

44 1  have  said  nothing  about  the  garden,  because 
you  know  that  it  is  especially  the  lady’s  prov¬ 
ince  here.  An  English  woman,  with  no  taste 
for  gardening,  would  be  as  great  a  marvel  as 
an  angel  without  wings.  And  now,  were  these 
fresh-looking  girls,  who  have  so  thoroughly  en¬ 
tered  into  these  rustic  enjoyments,  mere  country 
lasses  and  dairy  maids  ?  By  no  means.  They 
will  converse  with  you  in  three  or  four  lan¬ 
guages  ;  are  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  mod¬ 
ern  literature;  sketch  from  nature  with  the  ease 
of  professional  artists,  and  will  sit  down  to  the 
piano  forte  and  give  you  an  old  ballad,  or  the 
finest  German  or  Italian  music,  as  your  taste 
may  dictate.  And  yet  many  of  my  young  coun¬ 
trywomen  of  their  age,  whose  education — whol¬ 
ly  intended  for  the  drawing  room — is  far  below 
what  I  have  described,  would  have  half  fainted 
with  terror,  and  half  blushed  with  false  delicacy, 
twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  with 
the  discussions  of  the  farm  yard,  meadow,  and 
stables,  which  properly  belong  to  a  wholesome 
country  life,  and  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
at  variance  with  real  delicacy  and  refinement. 
I  very  well  know  that  there  are  many  sensibly 
educated  young  women  at  home,  who  have  the 
same  breadth  of  cultivation,  and  the  same  vari¬ 
ety  of  resources,  that  make  the  English  women 
such  truly  agreeable  companions;  but  alas,  I 
also  know  that  there  are  many  whose  beau 
ideal  is  bounded  by  a  circle  that  contains  the 
latest  fashiononable  dance  for  the  feet,  the  latest 
fashionable  novel  for  the  head,  and  the  latest 
fashionable  fancy  work  for  the  fingers.” 
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JTomgn  Agricultural  3fatos. 

By  the  steamer  America,  we  are  in  receipt  of  our  for¬ 
eign  jouruals  to  the  5th  of  April. 

Markets. — Cotton  has  fallen  }d.  per  lb.  Grain,  flour, 
and  provisions,  firm,  at  a  shade  of  better  prices. 

Salting  Asparagus. — Give  as  much  as  20  lbs.  to  a 
quare  rod.  Apply  it  after  the  plants  have  begun  to 
grow  in  the  spring. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Influence  of  Light  on  Vegetation. — Oxygen  is  disen¬ 
gaged  rapidly  in  solar  light,  insensibly  in  diffused  light, 
and  not  at  all  in  darkness.  In  the  latter  case,  no  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  whatever,  is  given  off  by  plants ;  the 
contrary  is  generally  supposed  to  take  place. — Comp- 
tes  Rendus. 

Influence  of  Gypsum  on  Vegetation. — M.  C.  Mene. 
from  numerous  facts  deduced  from  experiments,  came 
to  the  following  conclusion: — 1st.  That  gypsum  has  by 
itself  no  fertilising  power,  and  is  alone  useless  as  a 
manure ;  2d.  That  gypsum  is  only  useful  in  agriculture 
when  mixed  with  substances  containing  ammonia  ; ,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  double  decomposition,  and  the 
ammonia  is  stored  up  for  the  use  of  the  plants  ;  3d. 
That  for  gypsum  may  be  substituted  any  other  salt 
which  will  fix  ammonia,  and  render  it  not  volatile  at 
the  ordinary  temperature. — Ibid. 

To  Keep  Birds  from  Picking  Fruit. — As  the  season 
is  coming  on  for  the  depredations  of  birds,  I  beg  to  re¬ 
port  my  experience  of  last  year,  when  I  saved  my  cur-, 
rants  and  gooseberries,  by  winding  colored  worsted 
round  and  across  my  bushes  ;  and  my  cherries,  by 
hanging  up  several  pieces  of  tin  with  strong  thread  in 
the  different  trees,  two  pieces  being  hung  near  enough 
together  to  clash  with  the  wind,  which  sound,  with  the 
bright  reflection  of  the  tin  in  the  sun,  certainly  fright¬ 
ened  them  away;  and  I  had  my  due  share  of  fruit, 
which,  the  preceding  year,  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
to  them. — Agricultural  Gazette. 

The  Use  of  Salt  for  Domestic  Animals. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
in  a  discussion  on  the  use  of  salt  in  agriculture,  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs  remarked  that,  while  he  preferred  the 
fishy  refuse  for  application  to  land,  he  used  rock  salt 
for  all  the  live  stock  on  his  farm,  excepting  pigs,  for 
which  he  employed  common  household  salt,  boiled  up 
with  meal  and  potatoes  for  their  food.  For  his  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  he  invariably  used  rock  salt  with  suc¬ 
cess  ;  the  two  former  had  always  free  access  to  it  in 
their  mangers,  and  the  sheep  in  their  troughs.  In  wet 
weather,  the  sheep  would  take  a  larger  quantity  of  it 
than  in  dry  weather.  In  a  flock  of  200,  one  half  of 
which  had  access  to  salt,  while  the  other  half  were 
debarred  from  it,  the  losses  among  those  which  had  no 
salt  were  found  to  be  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  greater  than 
among  those  which  had  salt,  when  feeding  on  green 
crops,  or  food  of  too  succulent  a  nature.  Professor 
Simonds  said  that  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  legit¬ 
imate  use  of  salt,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Hobbs  that 
sheep  fed  on  too  luxuriant  grasses,  without  being  at  the 


same  time  supplied  with  salt,  did  badly.  The  salt  cor¬ 
rected  the  injurious  effect  of  the  food,  and  promoted 
the  secretion  of  bile.  Salt  marshes,  he  believed,  never 
rotted  sheep  ;  while  wet  pastures,  and  their  coarse 
food  invariably  were  found  to  do  so.  In  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  the  horses  were  constantly  allowed 
to  have  a  lump  of  salt  by  them ;  and  when  he  was 
himself  in  country  practice,  he  had  salt  sprinkled  over 
the  hay  in  the  ricks,  and  found  it  very  valuable  for 
horses,  sheep,  and  cows.  He  thought  it  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  council. 

Flax  Cotton. — In  the  late  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  flax  culture  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
among  other  points  of  interest,  have  investigated  the 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  Chevelier  Claussen,  in  render¬ 
ing  common  flax  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  cotton. 
From  a  little  shilling  pamphlet,  just  published  by  Mr. 
John  Wiley,  of  this  city,  we  learn  that  the  principle  of 
the  discovery  by  which  flax  is  adapted  for  spinning  upon 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  independent  of  flax  machinery, 
consists  in  destroying  the  cylindrical  or  tubular  char¬ 
acter  of  the  fibre,  by  means  of  carbonic  or  other  gas, 
the  action  of  which  splits  the  tubes  into  a  number  of 
ribbon-like  filaments,  solid  in  character,  and  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  less  than  cotton,  the  upper  and  under  sur¬ 
faces  of  which  are  segments  of  circles,  and  the  sides  of 
which  are  ragged  and  serrated.  This  is  effected  by 
boiling  the  flax  for  about  three  hours,  either  in  the  state 
in  which  it  comes  from  the  field,  or  in  a  partially- 
cleaned  condition,  in  water  containing  about  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  common  soda.  After  undergoing 
this  process,  the  flax  is  placed  in  water,  slightly  acidu¬ 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  proportions  of  acid  used 
being  1  to  500  of  water.  This  process,  producing  as 
it  does,  a  complete  separation  of  the  integral  fibres  from 
each  other,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  preparation  of 
long  fibre  for  the  linen,  or  of  short  fibre  for  the  other 
branches  of  textile  manufacture.  When  required  to  be 
prepared  for  linen,  all  that  is  necessary,  after  the  above 
process,  is  to  dry  and  scratch  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  advantages  which  this  mode  of  preparation  pos¬ 
sess  over  any  other  mode  in  use,  are  stated  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  to  be  the  following : — 

1.  “That  the  preparation  of  long  fibre  for  scutching 
is  effected  in  less  than  one  day,  and  is  always  uniform 
in  strength,  and  entirely  free  from  color,  much  facilita¬ 
ting  the  after  process  of  bleaching,  either  in’  yarns  or 
in  cloth. 

2.  “  That  it  can  also  be  bleached  in  the  straw  at  very 
little  additional  expense  of  time  or  money. 

3.  “  That  the  former  tedious  and  uncertain  modes  of 
steeping  are  superseded  by  one  perfectly  certain  with 
ordinary  care. 

4.  “  That,  in  consequence  of  a  more  complete  sever¬ 
ance  of  the  fibres  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the 
bark  and  boon,  the  process  of  scutching  is  effected  with 
half  the  labor  usually  employed.” 


editors’  table. 
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(gfrttovg  &able. 

Importation  of  Potatoes. — We  understand  several 
arrivals  from  France  have  brought  large  quantities  of 
French  potatoes  to  this  country,  reported  to  be  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Think  of  this,  farmers,  and  pause  ! 

Sale  of  Shorthorn  Cattle. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  J.  G.  Kinnaird,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  has  recent¬ 
ly  sold  two  cows  and  three  calves  for  $315  ;  also  a 
heifer  calf,  ten  months  old,  for  $100,  and  three  bull 
calves  for  $250.  Although  these  prices  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  still,  they  are  so  much  better  than 
those  ruling  in  the  west  for  the  past  ten  years,  that  it 
is  quite  encouraging.  We  understand  that  shorthorns 
are  quite  in  demand  now,  which  breeders  are  selling 
much  more  readily  than  formerly. 

Treatise  on  the  History  and  Management  of  Or¬ 
namental  and  Domestic  Poultry,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon, 
with  large  additions  by  J.  J.  Kerr,  M.  D.  Dixon  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  writers  on  this  subject 
that  England  has  yet  produced ;  and  the  republication 
of  the  second  London  edition  of  his  work,  by  Messrs.  E. 
H.  Butler  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  additions  by  Dr. 
Kerr,  will  be  well  received  in  this  country ;  though  we 
cannot  wholly  agree  with  the  writers  in  all  their  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  value  of  some  of  the  different 
varieties  of  fowls.  There  are  26  beautiful  engravings 
of  various  fowls  in  this  work,  and  those  which  are 
accurately  drawn  add  greatly  to  its  value.  We  have 
looked  upon  these  engravings,  upon  the  whole,  with 
much  pleasure,  though  we  think  the  Shanghaes  and 
other  eastern  breeds  rather  flattered  in  the  shortness 
of  their  legs,  while  the  Malays  figured  here,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Cope,  are  far  inferior  to  such  as  are  bred  in 
this  vicinity.  Dr.  Kerr,  we  understand,  is  about  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  this  city,  where  he  will  keep  for  sale 
choice  varieties  of  fowls. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Congress.  By  Richard  Hildreth,  in  three 
volumes.  Hew  York:  Harpers,  pp.  705,  octavo.  Se¬ 
cond  series.  The  first  series  of  this  sterling  work,  it 
will  be  recollected,  received  our  warmest  approbation. 
It  comprised  in  three  volumes  the  story  of  the  colonial 
and  revolutionary  times ;  the  second  series,  of  three 
volumes  more,  embrace  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  present  one 
being  an  impartial  account  of  the  administration  of 
Washington,  a  period  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
having  fixed  upon  the  Federal  Government  that  charac¬ 
ter  and  those  methods  of  administration  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained ;  important,  also,  for  the  origin  and 
array  of  the  party  divisions  which  form  a  chief  subject 
of  the  entire  history.  The  work  is  well  written,  neatly 
got  up,  and  should  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  every 
library. 

Agricultural  Survey  of  North  Carolina. — The 
legislature  of  this  state  passed  an  act  for  this,  as  well 
as  a  geological  and  mineralogical  survey  of  the 
whole  state.  They  will  find  that  they  never  made  a 


more  profitable  investment  than  the  liberal  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  above  survey.  If  properly  conducted,  it 
will  reveal  untold  millions  of  treasure  in  the  soil  of 
this  good  old  state. 

Potatoes — New  Crop. — James  W.  Gordon,  of  this 
county,  presented  us  on  Tuesday  last,  the  1 1th  inst.. 
with  a  fine  mess  of  potatoes,  many  of  them  fully  as 
large  as  hen’s  eggs,  of  this  year’s  growth.  He  states 
that  they  were  raised  in  this  way  :  He  had  left  some 
of  the  potatoes  undug  in  the  ground  where  they  grew 
last  year.  About  Christmas  last,  he  covered  the  ground 
over  with  straw  about  18  inches  thick.  During  the 
warm  days  in  January,  he  discovered  the  potato  vines 
coming  up  through  the  straw,  and  concluded  to  let 
them  grow,  and  see  what  they  would  do.  The  last 
spell  of  cold  weather  killed  the  vines,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion,  he  found  them  dead  and  rotting  some  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  straw,  and  supposing 
them  to  be  entirely  dead,  commenced  removing  the 
straw,  and  found  to  his  surprise,  a  fine  crop  of  young 
potatoes,  neatly  embedded  under  the  straw,  and  to  all 
appearance  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Pie  also 
states  that  many  of  the  old  potatoes  had  taken  a  se¬ 
cond  growth,  and  attained  a  very  large  size. — Georgia 
Paper. 

Death  of  John  S.  Skinner. — While  on  a  visit  to 
Baltimore  last  month,  Mr.  Skinner  accidentally  fell  and 
fractured  his  skull,  which  caused  his  death.  He  was 
the  oldest  agricultural  editor  in  the  United  States, 
having  commenced  the  American  Farmer,  in  1819.  lie 
carried  on  this  for  about  twelve  years,  and  was  then 
made  postmaster  of  Baltimore.  From  that  period,  till 
the  year  1845,  he  continued  most  of  the  time  in  govern¬ 
ment  employ,  when  he  came  to  New  York  to  edit  the 
Farmer’s  Library.  This  ceased  in  1849,  when  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia  and  commenced  the  Plow, 
Loom,  and  Anvil,  of  which  he  was  editor  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Though  somewhat  too  diffuse  in  his 
style,  and  rather  overgiven  to  flattery,  Mr.  Skinner  was 
a  vigorous  writer,  and  his  whole  heart  seemed  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  He  has 
done  much  in  his  writings  for  the  improvement  of  these 
great  industrial  branches,  and  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  his  labors.  Me  was  a  large,  fine- 
looking  man,  open  and  frank  in  his  manners,  persever¬ 
ing  and  energetic.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the 
community.  His  age  at  his  death  could  not  have  been 
far  from  70. 

Death  of  Hon.  Isaac  Hill. — Mr.  Hill  was  a  prin¬ 
ter  by  profession,  and  long  edited  a  democratic  paper 
at  Concord,  N.  H.  During  this  time  he  was  thoroughly 
devoted  to  politics  and  his  party,  and  rose  to  be  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  and  governor  of  New  Plampshire. 
For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  he  gave 
up  politics,  and  became  the  editor  of  an  agricultural 
paper,  called  the  Family  Visitor.  This  he  edited  with 
much  ability,  and  it  proved  a  highly  useful  publication 
to  the  farmers  of  New  England.  He  was  about  65 
years  old  when  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  pas¬ 
sions,  and  of  a  very  energetic  character. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKET — ADVERTISEMENTS. 


liletrieu)  of  tljc  Market. 

PRICES  CURRENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  17,  1851. 


Pearl, . 

BALE  ROPE, . . 

BARK,  Quercitron,. 


BEESWAX,  American,  Yellow, 
BOLT  ROPE, . 


BRISTLES,  American, . 

BUTTER,  Table, . 

Shipping, . 4 

CANDLES,  Mould,  Tallow, . 

Sperm, . 

Stearine, . 

CHEESE, . 

COAL,  Anthracite, . 

CORDAGE,  American, . 

COTTON, . 

COTTON  BAGGING,  Am. hemp, 

FEATHERS, . 

FLAX,  American, . 

FLOUR,  Sour, . . 

Ordinary, . 

Fancy, . 

Buckwheat, . 

Rye, . 


|  Red  and  Mixed, 

Rye, . 

Corn,  Northern,. 

“  Southern, . 

Barley, . 

Oats, . 


Patagonian,. 


HEMP,  Russia,  Clean, . 

American,  Water-rotto 
“  Dew-rotted, 

HIDES,  Southern,  Dry, . 

HOPS . 

HORNS, . 


Pipes  for  Pumps,  &c., 

LARD, . 

MEAL,  Corn, . 


MUSTARD,  American, . 

NAVAL  STORES— Tar,. . . . 


Rosin, . 

Turpentine,. 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,, 

OIL,  Linseed,  American, . 

Castor, . . . 

Lard, . 


Black-eyed, - 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS,. 


PROVISIONS— Beef,  Mess,. 

“  Prime, 


Pork,  Mess, . 

“  Prime, . . . 

Bacon  Sides,  Smoked, 
“  in  Pickle, . 


Shoulders,  Smoked,, 
“  Pickled, . 


SALT,, 


SEEDS— Clover, 


Flax,  Rough,. . . 

SODA,  Ash,  (80  per  cent,  soda,) . 

Sulphate  Soda,  Gi 
SUGAR,  New-Orleans, . . 
SUMACH,  American,... 

TALLOW, . 

TOBACCO, . 


Florida  Wrappers,. 

WHISKEY,  American, . 

WOOLS,  Saxony, . . . 

Merino, . 

Grade  Merino, . 

Common, . 
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Remarks. — Pork  has  . risen  since  our  last,  while  cotton  has 
given  way  a  trifle. 

The  Weather  is  now  cold  and  rainy,  but  the  season  is  very 


south. 


To  Correspondents.—  Articles  have  been  received  from 


Whereabouts  of  Stud  Horse  American  Perry. — A  subscriber 
makes  inquiry  of  the  whereabouts  of  this  stud  horse,  and  is  de- 
to  know  something  about  his  pedigree.  He  was  a  blood 
11  16  hands  high,  add  it  is  believed  was  raised  by  Daniel 


Acknowledgments.— A  package  of  seeds  from  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewbank,  Commissioner  of  Patents;  The  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Journal,  from  S.  S.  Haideman ;  Transactions  of  the  Rhode- Island 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,  for  the  year 
1850.  _ _ ■■  _ . 

I&©I>S9  constructed  on  scientific  princi- 
1  A  pies,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches  and  oth- 
1  ’dings  secure  from  the  electric  bolt. 

-  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


COYIYIESICIAe.  C5-AS1UE1V  AND  NURSERY 
of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  this  establishment  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  &c.  Then- 
stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  any  they  have  before 
offered.  Also.  Pears  on  Quince,  of  their  own  growing.  The 
Ornamental  Department  contains  the  usual  well-known  varieties 
and  all  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Lawns  and  Arbore- 
tums,  including  the  new  Pines,  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dollars 
each,  and  Cedrus  deodara  of  various  sizes,  at  one  dollar  per 
foot.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail, 
otf  DAnsnws-* 


PARSONS  &  CO. 


dT'i  RE  AT  SALE  OF  SUPERIOR^  THOM- 
ibr  ough-bred  Shorthorn  Cattle.— The  subscriber  having 

more  stock  than  can  well  be  sustained  on  his  farm,  will  offer  at 

public  auction,  about  30  head  of  his  Improved  Shorthorn  Cattle, 
consisting  of  bulls,  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  and  bull  calves,  on 
the  26th  day  of  June  next,  at  his  farm,  2£  miles  from  this  city. 

It  is  known  to  breeders  of  improved  stock  in  this  country  aim 
in  Canada,  that  the  proprietor  of  this  herd,  during  the  past  12 
years,  has,  through  the  medium  of  importation  trom  England,  and 
selections  from  the  best  herds  in  this  country,  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  rear  a  herd  of  cattle  from  which  superior  animals  could 
be  safely  drawn,  for  the  improvement  and  crosses  of  other  herds. 

His  importations  have  been  derived  from  that  eminent  breed¬ 
er  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  Yorkshire, 
England,  which  herd,  it  is  well  known,  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  public  sale,  by  his  administrators,  and  dispersed  in 
many  hands,  and  can  no  longer  be  resorted  to,  as  a  whole,  for 
improvement.  The  announcement  of  this  sale  created  gieat  in¬ 
terest  in  the  minds  of  all  shorthorn  breeders  in  England,  who 
seemed  desirous  to  secure  one  or  more  of  these  animals  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  blood  of  their  herds.  At  the  day  of  sale,  there  was 
found  assembled,  the  largest  audience  ever  before  witnessed  up¬ 
on  a  similar  occasion,  numbering,  as  it  was  said,  Irom  4,000  to 
5,000  persons.  Among  them  were  the  best  breeders  m  England, 
and  several  from  other  countries.  Someot  the  animals  brought 
prices  which  seemed  incredible  to  many.  . 

In  the  herd  now  offered  for  sale,  will  be  included  the  imported 
bull  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  bull  Meteor.  These 
are  Bates’  bulls,  and  their  reputation,  as  stock  getters,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  I  am,  however,  authorised,  by  Lewis 
F  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  most  prominent  breed¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  and  who  has  had  ample  means  tor  forming  a 
iud°rnent,  “that  in  no  instance,  to  his  knowledge,  has  these  two 
bulls  been  bred  to  shorthorn  cows  of  other  herds,  previously  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  but  what  the  produce  were  supe¬ 
rior,  in  general  qualities,  to  such  herds.”  ,  . 

Most  of  the  stock  which  is  now  offered  for  sale  has  been  bred 
from  these  two  bulls.  The  proprietor  having  a  young  bul  more 
remotely  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  herd,  which  he  re¬ 
tains  being  about  14  in  number,  he  can  part  with  these  two  val¬ 
uable  bulls.  There  will  be  in  the  stock  offered  for  sale  six  young 
bulls,  from  eight  months  to  about  two  years  old,  in  addition  to 
the  two  named  above.  The  remainder  of  the  stock  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  cows,  most  of  them  possessing  extraordinary  milking 
qualities,  heifer,  and  heifer  calves,  all  fine  in  symmetry  and  good 

^IUs  believed  that  no  herd  of  shorthorns  has  ever-  been  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country  exhibiting  more  of  the  valuable  combina¬ 
tion  of  qualities  which  contribute  to  make  up  perfect  animals. 

A  catalogue  containing  the  pedigrees  ot  these  animals  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  at  an  early  period,  in  which  the  teims  of  sale 
i  will  be  fully  stated.  A  credit  will  be  given  from  6  to  18  months. 
|  Geiueme/are  invited  to  examine  the  herd.  aUhmr  convenience. 
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1000  Men  Wanted  to  Circulate  the 
following  Useful 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 

And  all  who  are  interested  in  Agriculture ,  Horti¬ 
culture,  ^c.,  ^c. 


C.  M.  SAXTON, 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKPUBLISHER, 

123  FULTON  STREET,  N.  Y., 

Takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and 
Horticulturists  of  the  United  States  that  he  has  added  a 
large  number  of  books  to  his  list  of  publications,  and  is  prepared 
to  offer  great  inducements  to  Travelling  Agents  ;  and  here  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  business  on  the  cash  plan, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  persons  who  apply  for  an  agency  to  have 
a  capital  of  from  $25  to  $100  to  start  with,  and  with  such  an  as¬ 
sortment,  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  no  person, 
with  the  right  kind  of  energy  can  fail  to  make  good  wages.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  rare  chance  for  agents  to  make  .money.  Address, 
(post  paid,) 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Bookpublisher, 

No.  123,  Fulton  st.,  (up  stairs,)  New  York. 


Allen’s  American  Farm  Kook:,  price  $1  cloth- 
75  cts.  paper.  A  complete  practical  guide  for  the  management 
of  the  farm. 


Gunn’s  ©omestic  Medicine. — Gunn’s  Domestic 
Medicine,  or  Poor  Man’s  Friend  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  pain, 
and  sickness.  Raymond’s  new  revised  edition,  improved  and  en¬ 
larged. 


©ana’s  Prize  Essay  on  Manures. — An  Essay 
on  Manures,  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  for  their  premium.  By  Samuel 
L.  Dana.  Price,  25  cts. 


Browne’s  American  Bird  Fancier,  consider¬ 
ed  in  reference  to  the  rearing,  feeding,  and  management  of  cage 
and  house  birds.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  By  D. 
J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana.  Price,  50  cents  in 
muslin,  or  25  cents  with  paper  covers. 


Randall’s  S3ieep  1-6 usbandry. — C.  M.  Saxton 
has  now  ready  a  new  edition  on  Sheep  Husbandry,  containing  a 
Treatise  on  the  Acclimation  of  Sheep  in  the  South. 

Also,  a  complete  Manual  of  Breeding,  Summer  and  Winter  Man¬ 
agement,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  70  Illustrations. 
By  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.  Price,  $1.25  bound  in  cloth.  Mail 
edition  $1. 


Fessendest’s  Complete  Farmer  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardner,  containing  near  700  pages.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt.  Price  $1.25,  mail  edition,  in  paper  covers, 
only  $1.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 


Johnston’.*;  Agricultural  Chemistry.— Price, 
in  cloth.  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  $1.  This  work  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Manual  of  Chemistry  for  farmers  ever  published.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  700  duodecimo  pages.  Every  good  book  relating  to 
agriculture  can  be  obtained  of  C.  M.  Saxton. 


Miner’s  American  Bee  Keeper’s  Manual, 

price  $1,  cloth — 75  cents  in  paper  covers ;  being  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  History  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Honey 
Bee,  embracing  a  full  illustration  of  the  whole  subject,  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  managing  this  insect  through  every 
branch  of  its  culture,  the  result  of  many  years’  experience.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  three  hundred  accurate  figures. 


Youatt  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  their  Management  in  the  United  States.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price,  75  cents. 


Elements  ©i’  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  G, 
Skinner.  Price  25  cents. 


Y ©Uatt  ©is  Use  ©sseases  off  tlae  Morse,  with 
their  remedies ;  also  practical  rules  to  Buyers,  Breeders,  Breakers, 
Smiths,  &c.,  with  Notes  by  Spooner ;  an  account  of  breeds  in 
the  United  States,  by  H.  S.  Randall,  with  60  illustrations,  12mo. 
Price,  $1.50 


Elements  off  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology.  By  James  F.  YV.  Johnston.  Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  pa¬ 
per  covers,  40  cts. 


Bees,  Pigeons,  RabMts,  and.  tlae  Canary 
Bird,  familiarly  described  ;  their  habits,  &c.  By  Peter  Boswell. 
1  vol.  12mo.  In  press. 


Southern  Agriculture,  being  Prize  Essays  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Corn,  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  &c.,  and  the  best 
mode  of  Renovating  the  Soil.  By  Adam  Beatty.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$1,  paper.  75  cts. 


Sheep— their  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseases  ; 
with  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix  of  valuable  Tables,  &.c.  By 
Henry  L.  Canfield.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  ©ff  tire  Grape 
Vine  on  Open  Walls,  with,  a  descriptive  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  Planting  and  Manageing  the  Roots  of  Grape  Vines.  By 
Clement  Hoare.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the  United  States. 
Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  paper  37  cts. 


Eectures  on  tlae  General  Relations  which 

Science  bears  to  Practical  Agriculture,  delivered  before  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston. 
With  Notes  by  an  American  Farmer.  Price,  in  cloth,  75  cts.,  mail 
edition,  paper,  50  cts. 


Bools  off  the  Farm,  detailing  the  Labors  of  the  Farmer, 
Steward,  Plowman,  Hedger,  Cattle  Man,  Shepherd,  Field  Work¬ 
er,  and  Dairy  Maid.  With  numerous  Engravings.  By  Henry 
Stephens.  To  which  are  added  Explanatory  Notes,  Remarks, 
&c.  By  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  forming  two  volumes  octavo,  of 
over  1,000  pages.  Price,  $4. 


Chemistry  Made  Easy  for  Farmers.  By  J. 
Topham.  Price,  25  cts. 


American  Fruit  Culturist,  containing  Directions 
for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery, 
Orchard,  and  Garden,  with  descriptions  of  the  principal  American 
and  Foreign  varieties.  Illustrated  with  300  accurate  figures.  By 
J.  A  Thomas.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Youatt  &  Martin’s  Great  Work  on  Cattle.— 

Being  a  treatise  of  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Disease,  com¬ 
prising  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  different  Races,  their  Ori¬ 
gin,  Breeding,  and  Merits ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk;  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  their  diseases,  the  whole  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  the  farmer,  amateur,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
with  100  splendid  illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens, 
Esq.  Price,  $1.25. 


The  American  Architect.— The  cheapest  Archi¬ 
tectural  work  ever  published  in  the  United  States.  Carpenters 
and  others,  designing  to  build,  would  find  this  publication  to  be 
a  valuable  aid.  Country  builders,  especially,  would  derive  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  from  the  Details  and  fully-patronised  Specifi¬ 
cations.  It  consists  of  Original  Designs  of  Country  Dwellings. 
Each  number  contains  a  Perspective  View,  two  Elevations,  two 
Plans,  a  Plate  of  Details,  and  fully-described  Carpenter’s  and  Ma¬ 
son’s  Specifications.  Now  complete  in  24  numbers,  at  25  cts.  each, 
or  $5  lor  the  24  numbers.  $6  bound  in  two  volumes. 


Browne’s  American  Poultry  Ya  r«t.— The 
American  Poultry  Yard ;  comprising  the  Origin.  History,  and 
Description  of  the  different  breeds  of  Domestic' Poultry,  with 
complete  directions  for  their  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing,  Fatten¬ 
ing,  and  Preparation  for  Market;  including  specific  directions  for 
Caponising  Fowls,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  are  subject;  drawn  from  authentic  sources 
and  personal  observation,  illustrated  with  numerous  Engravi  ngs. 
By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix  by  Samuel  Allen.  Price,  $1. 


Kuist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  containing 
plain  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  with  their  Botanical,  English, 
French  and  German  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  them  in  the  garden  or  under  glass  ;  with  a 
description  of  implements,  and  medicinal  herbs  in  general  use.  _ 
Also,  descriptions  and  characters  of  the  most  select  fruits,  their 
management,  propagation,  &c.,  illustrated  with  25  engravings- 
By  Robert  Buist,  author  of  the  American  Flower-Garden  Direc¬ 
tory,  Rose  Manual,  &c.  Price  75  cents.  Mail  edition  50  cents. 

Just  published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON,  123  Fulton  st.,  up  stairs. 
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ngWE  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  INSUR¬ 
ES.  ance  Company,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Charter  Unlimited.  Granted  January  2d,  1850. 

CAPITAL  $50,000  !  J  _ 

For  the  Insurance  of  Horses,  Mules,  Prize  Bulls,  Sheep,  and  Cattle, 
of  every  description,  against  the  combined  risks  of  Fire,  Water, 
Accidents,  and  Disease. 

Losses  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  death. 

DIRECTORS. 


Joseph  G.  Bowman,  I  John  Wise, 

Hiram  Decker,  M.D.,  |  Alvin  W.  Tracy, 

Isaac  Mass,  I  Abner  T.  Ellis, 

George  D.  Hay,  |  Abm.  Smith, 

Thomas  Bishop. 

JOSEPH  G.  BOWMAN,  Pres’t. 

B.  S.  Whitney,  Sec’y.  Wm.  Bitrtch,  Treasurer. 

33?”  Agents  solicited  throughout  the  Union.  Address  B.  S. 
Whitney,  Sec’y.,  Vincennes,  Indiana.  my  ly 


For  the  Cesre  of 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


Among  the  numerous  discoveries  science  has  made  in  this 
generation  to  facilitate  the  business  of  life,  increase  its  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  even  prolong  the  term  of  human  existence,  none  can 
be  named  of  more  real  value  to  mankind,  than  this  contribution 
of  chemistry  to  the  healing  art.  A  vast  trial  of  its  virtues  through¬ 
out  this  broad  country  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no 
medicine  nor  combination  of  medicines  yet  known,  can  so  surely 
control  and  cure  the  numerous  varieties  of  pulmonary  disease 
which  have  hitherto  swept  from  our  midst  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  every  year.  Indeed,  there  is  now  abundant  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  remedy  has  at  length  been  found  which  can  be  relied  on 
to  cure  the  most  dangerous  affections  of  the  lungs.  Our  space 
here  will  not  permit  us  to  publish  any  proportion  of  the  cures 
affected  by  its  use,  but  we  would  present  the  following  opinions 
of  eminent  men,  and  refer  further  inquiry  to  the  circular,  which 
the  agent  below  named  will  always  be  pleased  to  furnish  free, 
wherein  are  full  particulars,  and  indisputable  proof  of  these  facts. 

From  the  President  of  Amherst  College ,  the  celebrated  Professor 
Hitchcock. — James  C.  Ayer,  Sir  :  I  have  used  your  Cherry  Pec¬ 
toral  in  my  own  case  of  deep-seated  bronchitis,  and  am  satisfied 
from  its  chemical  constitution,  that  it  is  an  admirable  compound 
for  the  relief  of  laryngial  and  bronchial  difficulties.  If  my  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  its  superior  character  be  of  any  service,  you  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  use  it  as  you  think  proper. 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  LL.  D. 

From  the  widely  celebrated  Professor  Stillman ,  M.  D .,  LE.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Mineralogy ,  <$-c.,  Yale  College ,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lit.  Hist.  Med.  Phil,  and  Scientific  Societies  of 
America  and  Europe. — “  I  deem  the  Cherry  Pectoral  an  admira¬ 
ble  composition  from  some  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  a  very  effective  remedy  for  the  class  of  diseases  it  is 
intended  to  cure. 

New  Hawn ,  Ct„  Nov.  1  st.,  1849. 

From  one  of '  the  first  Physicians  in  Maine. — u  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer, 
Lowell,  Dear  Sir :  I  am  now  constantly  using  your  Cherry  Pecto¬ 
ral  in  my  practice,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  medicine  for  pul¬ 
monary  complaints.  From  observation  of  many  severe  cases,  I 
am  convinced  it  will  cure  coughs,  colds,  and  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  that  have  put  to  defiance  all  other  remedies.  I  invariably 
recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  consumption,  and  consider  it 
much  the  best  remedy  known  for  that  disease. 

Respectfully  yours,  I.  S.  CUSHMAN,  M.  D. 

Saco ,  Me.,  April  26th.,  1849. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  James  C.  Ayer,  Practical  Chemist,  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.  Also  by  druggists  everywhere.  m3t 


ENDLESS-CHAIN  PUMPS,  OR  WATER 
Elevators. — These  highly  approved  machines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  .grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  New  Use  for  Chain  Pumps. — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191,  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


iOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AT  A  UCTION. — The 


Jjj/  postponed  yearly  sale  of  full-bred  shorthorns  and  improved 
dairy  stock,  consisting  of  about  50  head,  will  come  off  at  my  farm 
on  Tuesday,  June  24th,  1851,  at  12  o’clock,  M.  I  shall  dispose  of 
all  the  improved  dairy  stock,  which  is  composed  of  the  finest 
shorthorns,  with  a  slight  cross  of  Amsterdam  Dutch,  which,  some 
writers  say,  was  part  of  the  original  ingredient  which  composed 
the  improved  shorthorns. 

I  am  now  breeding  the  shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Ayrshires, 
each  separately  and  pure,  which,  owing  to  the  limits  of  my  farm, 
make  it  necessary  to  confine  myself  to  those  three  breeds.  By  the 
awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  me  American  Institute, 
and  my  own  County  Society,  (with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
when  1  was  not  a  competitor  at  either,)  it  will  fully  appear  that  l 
have  been  a  very  success!1?,  exhibitor.  The  cow  which  won  the 
first  prize  as  a  milker,  it  the  American  Institute  last  year,  was 
bred  by  me,  and  composed  of  the  above-alluded-to  dairy  stock. 
Several  of  the  bulls  got  by  Lamartine  will  be  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  age  for  efficient  service  the  coming  season.  All  cows  and 
heifers  old  enough,  will  be  warranted  in  calf  at  the  day  of  sale, 
by  my  imported  bull  u  Lord  Eryholme,”  or  my  celebrated  bull 
“  Lamartine.” 

I  own  two  thorough-bred  Devon  bulls ;  one,  the  celebrated  old 
Major ;  the  other,  one  and  a  half  years  old,  imported’  by  me  from 
Devonshire.  One  of  the  above  animals  will  be  sold,  which,  I 
have  not  as  yet  determined. 

A  full  catalogue,  with  the  pedigree  of  each  animal,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  due  time,  with  minute  description  of  sale,  &c. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  Suffolk  sows,  in  pig  to  my  imported 
boar,  most  of  the  progeny  of  which  will  be  old  enough  to  dispose 
of  on  that  day. 

I  also  have  about  20  Southdown  ewes,  most  of  which  I  import¬ 
ed  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  and  now  in  lamb  to  my  im¬ 
ported  buck  “  Babraham.”  Some  of  their  buck  lambs  will  be 
offered  at  auction  on  that  day. 

This  sale  will  not  only  offer  an  opportunity  to  obtain  stock 
from  my  previous  herd,  but  will  also  enable  persons  to  procure 
calves  from  my  imported  bull,  lambs  from  my  imported  ram, 
and  pigs  from  my  imported  boar,  all  of  which  animals  were  re¬ 
cently  selected  by  me  in  person,  when  in  England. 

The  mode  of  warranting  the  cows  and  heifers  in  calf,  is  this : 
In  case  they  prove  not  to  be  so,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  on  his  certificate  of  that  fact,  either  to  receive  from 
me  $25,  or  to  send  the  cow  to  my  farm,  and  1  will  keep  her 
the  proper  time,  (free  of  expense,)  to  have  her  got  in  calf  to 
either  of  my  bulls,  which  he  shall  choose.  I  will  give  $25  for  any 
heifer  calf  from  any  of  the  cows  or  heifers  sold  at  that  sale,  de 
livered  on  my  farm,  at  two  weeks  old. 

Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  will  be  delivered  on 
shipboard  or  railroad  in  the  city  of  New  York,  free  of  risk  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  purchaser. 

Persons  living  at  the  south,  in  a  climate  to  which  it  would  not 
be  well  that  stock  should  be  transported,  at  that  hot  season  of 
the  year,  may  let  such  animals  as  they  may  purchase,  remain 
with  me  until  the  proper  season,  and  I  will  have  them  well  tak¬ 
en  care  of,  and  charge  only  a  reasonable  price  for  their  keep. 
One  of  my  objects  in  breeding  improved  domestic  animals,  is  to 
assist  in  distributing  them  throughout  the  Union,  deeming  it  one, 
if  not  the  most  important  feature  to  promote  profit  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  of  the  soil,  and  to  benefit  the  consuming  country  at  large. 

All  communications  through  the  Post  Office  please  pre-pay,  and 
1  will  pre-pay  their  answers,  and  also  a  catalogue  if  required.  Cat¬ 
alogues  will  be  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Agricultural  Ware¬ 
houses,  and  offices  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Journals,  on  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  June  next.  Persons  wishing  to  view  the 
stock  at  any  time,  will  find  my  superintendanfc,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to 
give  them  the  desired  information  when  I  am  not  at  home. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  March,  1851,  at  Mount  Fordham,  West¬ 
chester  county,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Har¬ 
lem  Railroad.  L.  G.  MORRIS. 

apr  3t 


IT®  AGLET’S  PENS.— The  subscribers  would 

ia  very  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  dealers  in  their 
wares,  that  they  have  on  hand  a  superior  article  of  “  Bagley’s 
Improved  Gold  Pens,  with  their  new  style  of  patent  holders, 
together  with  all  styles  of  Gold  and  Silver  Pen  and  Pencil  Cases, 
of  beautiful  patterns,  at  their  warehouse,  (old  stand,)  189  Broad¬ 
way.  A.  G.  BAGLEY  &  Co. 

oct* 


WEW-OR  LEANS  AGRICULTURAL  Ware¬ 
house,  comprising  a  large  assortment  of  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 
Straw  Cutters,  Ox  Shovels,  Ox  Yokes,  Grain  Threshers,  Corn 
Mills,  Axes,  Hoes,  Shovels,  and  other  Agricultural  Implements. 
Also,  Gardening  Tools,  Guano,  Plaster,  Rock  Salt,  &c.  &c.  Or¬ 
ders  will  be  executed  for  every  article  wanted  by  Planters, 
jn  tf  GEO.  W.  SIZER,  cor.  of  Magazine  and  Poydras  sts. 
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TOBACCO  SEE©.— The  subscribers  have  just  received 
a  small  quantity  of  the  Broad-Leaf  Connecticut  Seed-Leaf 
Tobacco  Seed,  a  pure  and  fresh  article.  Price  SI  per  ounce. 
Genuine  Havana  Tabacco  Seed,  fresh  imported  from  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  plantations  in  the  island.  Price  $1  per  ounce. 
Maryland  Tobacco  Seed,  several  varieties,  50  cents  an  ounce. 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Seed,  $1  an  ounce. 

The  largest  collection  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  Catalogues  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

may  It*  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co.,  15  John  st.,  N.  Y, 

MOB  SB’S  CAR  IVY. —This  celebrated  horse  was  award¬ 
ed  the  first  premium  of  $20  at  the  great  New-York  State 
Fair  in  September,  1850,  where  he  was  exhibited  with  a  large 
number  of  his  colts,  and  was  judged  the  best  stock  horse  for  all 
work  in  this  country.  Said  horse  has  trotted  his  mile  in  two 
minutes  and  forty-six  seconds.  One  of  his  colts  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  state  fair  at  Saratoga  Springs,  owned  by  Mr. 
Milliman,  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  and  all  places  where 
stock  have  been  exhibited,  they  carried  off  the  best  premi¬ 
ums.  He  is  a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  15$  hands  high,  strongly  and 
finely  proportioned.  This  horse  is  a  descendant  of  the  diligence 
coach  horses  in  Italy,  and  brought  from  there  by  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  to  France,  and  was  then  sold  to  a  gentleman  and  brought 
to  Quebec,  and  was  there  sold  to  a  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Me 
M it,  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  His  dam  was  of  the  Messen¬ 
ger  breed.  Said  horse  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Mills,  of  Argyle, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

We  challenge  any  horse  in  this  state  to  show  as  fine  stock  as 
said  horse.  His  colts  are  justly  celebrated  for  speed,  bottom, 
and  good  temper,  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  market,  and 
command  prices  varying  from  $150  to  $500  and  $1,000.  Terms, 
$10  the  season.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon.  Said  horse  will 
stand  at  the  stable  of  James  Rice,  three  miles  north  of  the  village 
of  Lan3ingburgh.  All  communications  addressed  to  J.  T.  Grant, 
P.  M.,  Junction,  Rensselaer  Co.  N.  Y.,  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  CALVIN  MORSE, 

may  2t  J.  T.  GRANT. 


BESERIPTION  MD  PRICES  OF  ORA  lin¬ 
ing  Tiles. — Tubular-  Tile,  3-inch  size,  $14  per  1,000  ;  2|-inch 
size,  $12  per  1,000.  Horse-Shoe  Tile  5|-inch  size,  $18  per  1,000  ; 
4|-inch  size,  $16  per  1,000;  3|-inch  size,  $14  per  1,000.  Sole 
Tile,  4^  inch  size,  $20  per  1,000 ;  3£  inch  size,  $14  per  1,000.  Drain 
Tile  to  correspond  with  the  above  description  and  prices  will  be 
manufactured  by  the  subscribers  as  soon  as  the  spring  season 
will  admit,  and  they  invite  farmers,  gardeners,  and  all  those  re¬ 
quiring  drains,  to  an  examination  of  their  tiles.  They  are  14 
inches  in  length,  durable  and  cheap.  Orders  from  a  distance 
with  satisfactory  reference,  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
may  3t  A.  S.  BABCOCK  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CHAREES  SCRIBNER,  (late  Baker  &  Scribner,) 
has  just  published  The  Fruit  Garden,  a  treatise  intended  to 
illustrate  and  expiain  the  physiology  of  fruit  trees,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  all  operations  connected  with  the  propagation,  trans¬ 
planting,  pruning,  and  training  of  orchard  and  garden  trees,  as 
standards,  dwarfs,  pyramids,  espaliers,  &c.,  the  laying  out  and 
arranging  different  kinds  of  orchards  and  gardens,” the  selection 
of  suitable  varieties  for  different  purposes  and  localities,  gather¬ 
ing  and  preserving  fruits,  treatment  of  disease,  destruction  of 
insects,  descriptions  and  uses  of  implements,  &o.,  illustrated  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  figures,  representing  different 
parts  of  trees,  all  practical  operations,  forms  of  trees,  designs  Im¬ 
plantations,  and  implements,  &c.  By  P.  Barry,  of  the  Mount- 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York.  1  vol.  12mo. 

CONTENTS. 

Part  1.  Describes  the  different  parts  of  fruit  trees— roots,  stems, 
branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit;  explains  their  different 
characters,  functions,  and  practical  classifications.  It  treats,  also, 
of  soils  and  manures,  of  the  best  modes  of  propagation,  and  the 
general  principles  and  practice  of  prunning. 

This  part  is  a  new  feature  in  treatises  of  this  kind,  and  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  the  operations  of  culture. 

Part  II.  Treats  of  the  propagation  and  management  of  trees  in 
the  nursery  in  detail,  both  standards  and  dwarfs,  beginning  with 
the  stocks  and  ending  with  taking  up  the  trees.  The  various 
kinds  of  stocks,  their  particular  uses,  &c.,  are  all  correctly  des¬ 
cribed. 

Part  HI.  Treats  of  the  laying  out  and  arrangement  of  different 
kinds  of  orchard  and  fruit  gardens,  the  selection  of  trees  and  of 
varieties,  planting,  prunning,  and  training  of/ standards,  dwarfs, 
pyramids,  and  various  other  forms,  in  a  maimer  not  attempted  in 
any  other  American  treatise,  and  calculated  to  furnish  important 
information  much  sought  for  at  this  time. 

Part  IV.  Contains  abridged  descriptions  of  all  the  best  fruits  of 
well-established  merit,  with  selections  for  various  purposes  and 
localities,  and  lists  of  new  and  promising  varieties  :  also  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  diseases  and  insects ;  another  on  gathering  and  preserving 
fruits,  and  one  on  the  more  important  implements  used  in  fruit 
culture.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  any  branch  of  the  subject 
can  be  readily  referred  to,  and  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  figures,  illustrating  the  different  parts  of  trees,  different 
forms,  modes  of  propagation,  pruning,  training,  &c. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER, 

my  It  30  Park  Row  and  145  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 


OSAGE-OBANGE  SEE©.— The  subscribers  have 
just  received  a  supply  of  fresh,  well-saved  Osage-Orange 
Seed,  warranted  to  vegetate  freely,  not  being  taken  from  the 
fruit  by  the  common  process  of  boiling.  Price  $1  per  quart,  or 
at  a  reduced  rate  by  the  bushel.  Printed  directions  furnished 
for  its  culture.  Also,  Honey  Locust,  Yellow  Locust,  &c. 
may  It*  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co.,  15  John  st.,  N.  Y. 


Electro-Magnetic  Remedies 

AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  LATE 
DR.  IT.  H.  SHERWOOD. 

The  preparation  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Sherwood’s  well-known  Electro- 
Magnetic  Remedies  of  Compound  Chloride  of  Gold,  which  have 
obtained  a  success  so  remarkable  in  the  cure  of  Chronic  Diseases, 
is  continued  as  usual  at  his  late  residence,  in  accordance  with  his 
last  will  and  directions,  by  his  son-in-law,  Wm.  Larned,  with 
medical  assistance,  under  the  name  of  H.  H.  Sherwood's  Assistants. 

They  also  continue  the  medical  practice  of  Dr.  Sherwood,  and 
and  the  publication  of  his  various  medical  works. 

His  Magnectic  Machines,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  me¬ 
dical  use,  are  also  manufactured  by  them,  and  can  be  sent  by 
express  or  otherwise  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  H.  H.  Sherwood’s 
Successors,  102  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

We  would  caution  the  public  against  spurious  imitations  of  Dr. 
Sherwood’s  Remedies,  none  being  genuine  unless  prepared  by 
ourselves,  the  recipes  of  Dr.  Sherwood  being  in  our  sole  posses¬ 
sion  by  his  last  will  and  testament. 

If  sold  by  our  authorised  agents,  they  will  always  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dr.  Sherwood’s  valuable  treatise  on  the  Motive  Power 
of  the  Human  System,  a  work  of  about  200  pages,  duly  secured 
by  copyright. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  following  abstract  of  Dr.  Sher¬ 
wood’s  theory  of  medical  practice,  from  the  Manhattan  Souvenir : 

The  EleUro-Magneiic  Theory  of  Medical  Practice. — We  are  not 
of  the  number  who  at  once  enter  a  nil  utili  upon  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  a  new  theory,  nor  one  differing  from  the  dogmas  of  the 
schools.  Nay,  we  derive  a  positive  pleasure  from  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  ideas  above  the  plane  of  orthordox  and  grey-bearded  sci¬ 
ences.  At  this  present  writing,  we  owe  no  little  satisfaction  to  the 
examination  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the  rationale  of  the  late 
Dr.  Sherwood’s  practice  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  The 
pamphlet  gives  a  concise  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
magnetic  practice,  and  the  theory  appears  well  supported  by  anal¬ 
ogy,  and  proved  by  conclusive  experiments. 

All  the  organs  of  the  body  are,  without  exception,  covered  with 
a  kind  of  skin  called  a  serous  membrane,  in  which  are  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  minute  glands,  with  ducts  terminating  in  open 
orifice  on  the  surface.  These  glands  excrete  a  watery  fluid,  by 
which  the  surfaces  are  kept  constantly  moist.  The  internal  parts 
of  the  body,  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  are 
also  lined  with  a  membrane  differing  from  the  one  above  men¬ 
tioned,  in  having  a  villous  instead  of  a  serous  surface.  The  mem¬ 
branes  enclose  glands  and  numerous  cavities,  opening  also  upon 
the  surface.  These  ducts  and  cavities  are  filled  with  a  semi-fluid, 
or  mucus,  which  is  constantly  issuing  from  them  ;  and  hence, 
these  are  cailed  mucous  membranes.  In  the  human  body,  there 
are  also  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  muscles  arranged  for  produ¬ 
cing  motion.  These  muscles  are  also  covered  with  membrane, 
the  outer  sides  of  which  has  a  serous,  and  the  inner  a  mucous 
surface. 

There  are  thus  two  surfaces  in  the  human  organisation  disposed 
in  different  ways,  exuding  each  its  own  fluid.  Repeated  experi¬ 
ments  have  demonstrated  that  each  of  these  exudations  gives  out 
its  peculiar  electric  force ;  the  serous  giving  the  negative,  and  the 
mucous  positive  ;  thus  terming  a  magnetic  battery  in  which  the 
nerves  are  wires  conveying  the  current  to  the  brain. 

J  n  a  state  of  health,  these  secretions  and  forces  are  in  a  stale  of 
equilibrium.  In  a  state  of  disease,  there  is  a  predominance  of 
one  force  over  the  other.  Upon  this  discovery,  Dr.  Sherwood’s 
theory  is  based,  his  Remedies  being  electric  in  their  action,  and 
restoring  the  positive  and  negative  currents  in  the  body  to  a 
healthy  equipoise.  H.  H.  SHERWOOD’S 

my  It  Successors,  102  Chamber!  street. 


r<BEENH»USE  PLANTS,  VINES  AND 
h  JT  Roses.  Parsons  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety 
of  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their 
fine  stock  of  Camellia  wilderii,  the  perfection  of  whose  form  is 
not  attained  by  any  other  variety.  The  original  stock,  both  of 
this  and  C.  Abbey  Wilder,  is  in  their  possession. 

Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examine  their  Vineries,  now 
in  full  fruit,  and  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of 
about  forty  varieties,  at 

50  cents  for  those  one  year  old. 

75  “  “  two  years  old. 

$1.00  “  “  of  extra  size. 

Their  stock  of  saleable  roses  includes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots  of  the  Remontant,  Bourbon,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  various  sub-classes.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Flushing,  near  N.  Y.  PARSONS  &  Co. 

o 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW-YORK 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  00.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand ,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States ,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following  ; — 


M 


ILK.  FANS.— Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 
very  desirable  articles. 


c 

1L 


HUR  NS.- —Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
other  kinds. 

AN©  CULTIVATORS  and  Hand  Plows  are  very 
useful  implements  in  garden  culture. 

I  ATCHELOER’S  CORN  PLiri'ER,  a  very 
)  desirable  and  efficient  machine.  Price  $14. 


ClfT  ."JF.So — Grass,-  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 
S  best  kinds. 


i  AM  S3  .—A  large  assortment  Steel,  Iron,  and  Wooden- 
,  headed  Garden  Rakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Rakes. 


TS"©.vS si3  MAY  HAKES.— We  shall  soon  be  supplied 
with  new  and  highly-improved  patterns. 


■gr®  EAPj'NG  and  mowing  machines.— 

JOi,  These  have  been  fully  tested,  and  embrace  many  late  im¬ 
provements,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  them. 


'ANURE  FOBKS^  SHOVELS,  SPARES, 
&c.— Our  assortment  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 


/pi  RAIN  ©RILLS,  a  machine  which  every  large 
grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 


AKBEN  AN©  FIELD  ROLLERS,  made  of 
any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 


€r 


POTATO  OR  SMALL  DOUBLE-MOLD 
Plow,  the  best  implement  made  for  hilling  or  digging  po¬ 
tatoes,  throwing  them  perfectly  out  of  the  hill.  By  extra  molds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double  mold-board 
plow.  Price  $6.50  to  $8. 


SEED  SOWERS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 


|NAMEN  AN©  FIRE  ENGINES,  very  use¬ 
rs'  ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 


HAM  HOWS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  •  Also 
various  other  kinds. 


TgN  IMOTHY  SEE©,  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 


)OUDBETTEj  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’ prices. 


ATTOCKS,  Pick,  Grubbing  hoes  adapted  to  all  kinds 


of  work. 


Cl  ULTIV  A  TORS.— Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 
1  Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  All  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 

PLOWS,  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &.  Horton, 
and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows  ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land  ;  Side-Ilill, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  cultivation. 


/pi  RINBSTONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  o 
WW  improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand. 


OMUT  MACMINE^,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved 
for  general  use.  Price  $60. 


■^TAGONS  AND;  C  ASTS  made  to  order  of  any  de¬ 


sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 


TMO. — A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Patago- 
VOE  nian  Guano. 


l^BNE  OUST,  a  very  superior  article,  warranted  per- 
JQ5  fectly  pure. 

/fTROUN©  PLASTER,  ©IS  GYPSUM,  a  puro 
VEST  article,  put  up  In  barrels,  at  low  prices. 


WATER  HAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 


HAY  AN©  COTTON  PRESSES.- Bullock’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 


Horticultural  tools,  a  most  complete 

assortment,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  F'lower 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks, 
&c. 


Horticultural  tool  chest,  contain¬ 
ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 

RAIN  MILLS,  Corn  and  Cob  Crusners,  Fanning  Mills, 
soar  Corn  Shelters,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 


F 


JELD  AN©  GARDEN  SEEMS  of  every  variety  re¬ 
quired  in  the  United  States,  fresh,  and  of  the  choicest  quality. 


FORE  ION  SEEMS,  of  superior  quality  and  late  itnpor 
tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucern,  and  White  Dutch  Clover. 
Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

TORACCO,  OIL  API®  SEE©  PRESSES, 
made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  II y 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  , 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  large 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation  


MACHINE  SHOE  AN©  FOUNDRY.— Con¬ 
nected  with  our  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
we  have  a  large  Machine  Shop,  with  Steam  Power  and  Foun¬ 
dry,  where  any  Implement  and  Machine  can  be  made  to  order, 
which  is  required  for  the  Farm,  Plantation,  Garden,  &c. 

HORSE  POWKMSof  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best 
in  the  United  States.  These  embrace, 

|  1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  our  own  manufacture,  both  single 
!  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two  horses,  which  has  never  been 
j  equalled  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
I  tried. 

j  2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
■  compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-Iron  Power,  large  cogwheels, one 
to  six  horses,  a  new  and  favorite  power, 
i  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

1  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two  horses, 
i  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  „ 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington*. 


VO  I*  X. _ NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1851. _ NO,  VI. 

A.  B.  Allen  &  R.  L.  Allen,  Editors.  C.  M.  Saxton,  Publisher. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

AND 

PUBLICATION  OFFICE  152  FULTON  STREET. 


TERMS- 

The  Agriculturist,  is  published  on  the  first  of  every  month  and 
forwarded  by  mail  to  single  subscribers  for 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Three  copies  will  be  sent  for  $2.  Eight  copies  for  $5,  or  one 
copy  sent  three  years  to  one  subscriber  for  $2.  Payments  always 
to  be  made  in  advance.  Subscribers  may  commence  a  year  with 
any  month.  The  volume  commences  in  January. 

Bound  Volumes,  in  complete  sets,  or  in  separate  volumes, 
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VIRTUES  OF  MILK. 


VIRTUES  OF  MILK. 

It  is  a  most  perfect  diet.  Nothing  like  it — 
it  contains  curd,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
development  and  formation  of  muscle — butter 
for  the  production  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
fat ;  sugar  to  feed  the  respiration,  and  thereby 
add  warmth  to  the  body ;  the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  soda,  with  the  free 
soda,  required  to  give  solidity  and  strength  to 
the  bone,  together  with  the  saline  particles  so 
essentially  necessary  for  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  contains  lactic  acid,  or  the  acid  of  milk,  which 
chemists  inform  us  is  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice,  so  requisite  for  the  proper  dissolving  of 
our  food  in  the  stomach.  It  is  therefore  obvi¬ 
ous  that  milk  should  be  chemically  correct  in 
all  its  constituents,  and  that  its  beneficial  effects 
on  the  constitution  should  not  be  neutralised  by 
adulteration.  “  It  is,”  Dr.  Prout  properly  states, 
“the  true  type  of  all  food.”  How  necessary, 
therefore,  is  it  that  it  should  be  pure;  otherwise 
this  wonderful  and  wise  provision  of  providence 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. — Bugg’s 
Observations  on  Milk. 

- -e- - 

A  JAUNT  IN  OHIO.— No.  3. 

A  Day  in  Urbana. — Having  received,  while  in 
Cincinnati,  a  kind  invitation  from  Col.  John  H. 
James,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  agriculturist,  re¬ 
siding  at  Urbana,  to  spend  a  day  with  him  on 
my  return  home,  and  having  a  little  leisure,  I 
embraced  the  opportunity.  Stopping  a  couple 
of  hours  at  Springfield,  (already  mentioned,)  on 
my  way  up,  I  rode  out  with  Mr.  William  Cooper, 
to  see  his  beautiful  farm,  a  mile  west  of  the 
town,  on  the  right  border  of  Buck  Creek,  pleas¬ 
antly  overlooking  the  village  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
try..  Mr.  Cooper  was  formerly  a  merchant  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  removed  to  Springfield  about 
five  years  ago,  and  purchased  the  place  where 
he  now  resides,  consisting  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  one  would 
wish  to  look  at  or  live  on.  He  has  improved  it 
much,  although  at  small  expense ;  built  an  ex¬ 
cellent  family  homestead,  outhouses,  and  barns, 
surrounded  them  with  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  and  farms  it  in  a  superior  manner.  As  we 
rode  up  to  his  house,  we  passed  a  corn  field, 
which  was  “  worn  out,”  as  his  neighbors  all  told 
him  when  he  bought  the  place ;  but,  from  which, 
with  a  moderate  dressing  of  barnyard  manure, 
he  had  just  harvested  70  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre ;  and  the  field  was  then  dotted  yellow  with 
an  enormous  crop  of  pumpkins,  for  feeding  to 
his  cattle,  On  a  “  bottom  ”  of  the  creek,  lies  a 
pasture  of  about  60  acres,  in  natural  blue  grass, 


in  which  he  had  a  herd  of  some  50  neat  cattle, 
which  had  grazed  there  all  summer,  and  had 
•abundance  of  food.  So  fertile  are  many  of  these 
Ohio  bottoms  in  pasture,  that  some  of  them  will 
graze  its  ox  to  the  acre  for  an  entire  summer. 
No  wonder  that  these  western  lands  are  termed 
“the  Paradise  of  neat  cattle.”  Certainly  no 
place  in  the  universe  can  be  more  congenial  to 
their  growth  and  fattening. 

Mr.  Cooper  bought  this  farm  for  $28  per  acre. 
It  is  now  worth  $50.  Neglected  and  worn  out, 
when  he  purchased,  and  improved  by  little  else 
than  good  cultivation,  it  would  sell  readily  for  the 
latter  price — the  result  of  skill  and  capital  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  common-sense  way.  A  profit  of  about 
50  per  cent,  on  the  investment  is  here  realised, 
besides  a  return  equal  to  the  annual  interest 
upon  the  improvements  on  the  estate.  Mr. 
Cooper  takes  and  reads  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  as  he  told  me,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  his 
success  as  a  farmer. 

Again  taking  the  cars,  an  hour  and  a  half 
carried  me  to  Urbana,  and  a  few  steps  from  the 
station,  to  the  hospitable  residence  of  Col.  James, 
on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  in  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  and  retired  portions,  attached  to  which 
is  a  wide  lawn  and  garden,  with  several  acres 
of  ground  in  the  rear,  giving  it  a  most  rural- ap¬ 
pearance.  As  this  house  and  grounds  are  a 
model  of  what  every  gentleman  of  easy  for¬ 
tune  who  resides  in  a  country  town  or  village 
may  possess,  I  name  it  as  an  example  for  their 
imitation  in  convenience,  comfort,  and  appear¬ 
ance.  A  handsome  plateau  of  elevated  grounds ; 
a  deep  lawn,  sprinked  with  forest  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubbery ;  a  broad  vegetable, 
fruit  and  flower  garden ;  in  the  midst  of  these 
an  ample  two-story,  well-built  house,  with  a 
rear  kitchen,  woodhouse,  and  other  convenient 
appendages  attached,  all  on  a  level,  set  well  up 
from  the  ground,  and  you  have  the  whole  story 
— of  household  requirements  I  mean — that  any 
country  gentleman  need  wish,  and  all  within  the 
compass  of  $5,000.  Such  is  the  retreat  at  which 
I  was  welcomed  for  the  day. 

A  sitting  of  a  couple  of  hours  in  agreeable 
conversation  with  an  accomplished  and  charm¬ 
ing  family,  in  a  spacious  and  well-filled  library  ; 
a  luxuriant  and  wide  view  from  the  house  top, 
of  town,  field,  and  forest,  spreading  over  a  soil 
of  inexhaustable  fertility  ;  and  a  stroll  in  the 
garden,  talking  pomology  and  cultivation,  while 
in  the  examination  of  tree  and  plant,  and 
fruit,  and  flower,  brought  us  to  the  dinner 
hour.  At  the  table,  a  light  hock  and  a  spark¬ 
ling  champagne,  pure  and  delicious,  both  the 
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produce  of  the  Catawba  grape,  of  which  my  host 
grows  considerable  quantities,  accompanied  the 
repast. 

Dinner  over,  and  we  were  up  for  a  ride.  A  pair 
of  tine  roan  Alleys  were  attached  to  a  light  spring 
wagon,  and  we  set  off  some  half  dozen  miles  in 
a  northerly  direction,  to  a  grand  prairie  farm,  of 
some  1,100  acres,  belonging  to  Col.  J.  Passing 
immediately  through  the  town,  which  is  well 
built,  containing  some  3,000  people,  with  a  spa¬ 
cious  court  house,  several  churches,  a  market, 
and  many  handsome  residences,  we  took  the 
maiii  road  through  a  magnificent  farming  coun¬ 
try  of  rich  lands,  broad  fields,  large  crops,  and 
occasional  herds  of  choice  cattle,  grazing  by  the 
road  side,  on  the  rich  pastures.  Good  farm  houses 
and  out  buildings  were  seen  in  every  direction, 
and  the  whole  view  betokened  agricultural 
wealth,  ease,  and  comfort.  On  a  fine  road,  over 
a  slightly  undulating  country,  an  hour’s  time, 
during  which  we  made  occosional  stops  to  ex¬ 
amine  objects  which  particularly  interested  us, 
brought  us  to  a  gate,  which  opened  into  a  grand 
oak  park,  or  forest  of  “  barrens,”*  through  which 
we  drove  at  a  spanking  trot  for  a  mile  or  two  to 
the  farm.  At  the  termination  of  the  road,  on  a 
beautiful  elevation,  we  stopped  near  the  farm 
house,  and  walked  out  on  a  point  which  jutted 
into  the  prairie.  A  richer  sight  hardly  could  be 
spread  before  the  eye  of  one  who  loves  a  soft 
and,  beautiful  scene  in  nature.  Immediately  be¬ 
low  us,  stretching  away  to  the  west,  under  a 
mild  October  sun,  lay  the  broad  prairie,  the 
faded  grass  just  tinged  by  the  recent  frosts,  and 
dotted  with  cattle.  Beyond,  stood  the  magni¬ 
ficent  beech,  oak  and  maple  forests,  their  lux¬ 
uriant  leaves  slightly  touched  with  the  “  green 
and  yellow  melancholy  ”  of  early  autumn ;  while 
in  another  direction  lay  broad  fields,  rich  in  the 
recently-gathered  corn  harvests,  or  a  springing 
growth  of  wheat,  and  these,  too,  bounded  by 
another  forest,  shut  in  all  away  from  the  sound, 
and  noise,  and  clatter  of  the  world ;  so  lone,  so 
luxuriant,  so  beautiful,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  scene 
in  western  agriculture ! 

Gazing  our  fill  of  this  delightful  picture,  we 
again  mounted  our  seats,  and  returned  by 
another  road  into  the  highway,  and  by  other 
fine  farms  and  dwellings  to  Urbana.  Owing  to 
the  level  surface  of  the  country,  streams  and 

*  “Barrens”  are  broad  tracts  of  gravelly  limestone  land, 
sparcely  timbered,  chiefly  with  white  oak,  and  but  little  under¬ 
brush,  very  common  in  Ohio  and  other  western  states.  Although 
fertile  in  the  production  of  corn  and  wheat,  and  for  general  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  they  were  thus  termed  by  the  early  settlers 
in  coutra-distinction  to  the  many  timbered  lands,  prairies,  and 
bottoms,  which  possess  a  darker  and  moister  soil. 


springs  are  not  abundant.  In  many  places,  the 
farm  stock  are  supplied  with  water  from  wells, 
and  the  water  raised  by  pumps  driven  by 
windmills.  We  stopped  to  examine  some  of 
these,  which  are  frequently  seen  by  the  road 
side.  They  are  exceedingly  simple  in  their 
structure,  and  built  at  an  expense  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars.  The  shaft,  or  piston,  of  the  pump 
is  attached  to  a  crank  on  the  axle  of  the  wings. 
It  is  seldom  out  of  order,  and  driven  by  the 
lightest  breezes.  They  lift  any  required  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  when  kept  steadily  at  work,  and 
when  not  employed  are  held  at  rest  by  a  simple 
hook  in  the  frame  work,  which  is  caught  in  a 
staple  in  one  of  the  wings.  I  cannot  but  com¬ 
mend  this  simple  contrivance  to  all  who  have 
not  running  streams  or  springs  for  stock  pur¬ 
poses. 

Although  a  lawyer,  and  constantly  engaged 
in  large  practice  in  the  higher  courts,  Col.  J.  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  done  much,  both  by  his  example  and  purse, 
to  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  association  which 
first  imported  the  shorthorn  cattle  from  Eng¬ 
land  into  Ohio,  in  1834,  5  and  6,  several  of  which 
he  kept  on  his  estate.  He  is  now  breeding  some 
fine  Devons  for  working  oxen,  and  Ayrshires  for 
the  dairy  ;  and  by  his  liberality  and  public 
spirit  is  accomplishing  much  good  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood.  Would  that  such  examples 
were  more  frequent  among  gentlemen  of  means 
and  intelligence  !  While  in  Madison  Valley, 
a  region  eminently  adapted  to  the  breeding, 
grazing,  and  fattening  of  cattle,  I  was  anxious 
to  inquire  the  fate  of  the  descendants  of  the 
shorthorns  which  Col.  James  had  brought  into 
this  neighborhood  ;  as  he,  with  a  most  commend¬ 
able  spirit,  had  introduced  them  more  for  the 
improvement  of  the  herds  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  than  for  his  own  immediate  benefit 
They  were  distributed  in  different  localities  in 
the  vicinity,  and  used  for  some  years  with  much 
zeal  and  spirit.  But  with  the  novelty  of  their 
use,  the  spirit  of  the  cattle  breeders  flagged,  and 
but  a  few  years  elapsed  before  the  characteris¬ 
tic  supineness  of  the  farmer  proper,  let  them 
gradually  pass  away  with  scarce  an  effort  to 
resusitate  or  renew  the  blood  in  its  purity,  or 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  herds  they  then  pos¬ 
sessed.  And  now,  although  there  are  some  in¬ 
dividual  grade  animals  of  good  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  to  be  found,  a  general  sinking  of  value 
in  their  neat  stock  is  the  censequence  of  such 
neglect.  This,  in  a  country  so  prolific  in  forage, 
and  congenial  in  climate,  is  inexcusable.  An. 
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infusion  of  new  and  pure  blood  is  required  to 
improve  the  quality  and  refine  the  coarseness, 
which  the  careless  breeding  of  their  cattle  has 
produced.  And  so  long  as  good  and  choice 
animals  are  to  be  found,  particularly  in  this 
state,  and  of  recent  importation  from  the  best 
herds  in  England,  the  neglect  of  western  cattle 
breeders  is  inexcusable.  The  efforts  of  Col. 
James  to  improve  the  stock  of  his  country  are 
untiring ;  and  although  he  has  now  chosen  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  for  bis  own  purposes,  those  who 
prefer  shorthorns  as  their  farm  stock,  should  at 
once  procure  the  proper  animals,  and  breed  up 
to  the  mark,  as  formerly.  But  the  great  trouble 
with  the  Ohio  farmers  is,  they  live  too  easily 
and  abound  in  too  great  plenty  to  be  quick  to 
their  interest  in  anything  requiring  an  extra 
amount  of  exertion  or  outlay  of  capital,  unless 
by  spasms,  as  in  1834,  5  and  6. 

To  northern  men,  who  hear  of  the  vast  fertil- 
itity  of  the  \vest,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
broad  river  vallies  which  intersect  the  state  of 
Ohio,  such  as  the  Scioto,  the  Miami,  and  Mad 
River,  they  would  suppose  that  with  such  abun¬ 
dance  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  grass,  &c., 
all  must  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  produced  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  But  on  examination, 
they  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  The  corn, 
which  is  the  great  crop  of  the  west,  is  good,  but 
the  stalk,  of  which  so  great  use  is  made  with  us 
as  fodder  in  winter,  is  coarse,  and  harsh,  and 
only  the  blade  is  of  any  value,  and  even  that, 
owing  to  the  careless  mode  of  curing  it— or 
rather  not  curing  at  all — is  too  often  of  little  or 
no  account.  Straw  is  no  better,  nor  half  so 
plenty  as  with  us,  as  little  care  is  taken  of  it; 
and  what  little  hay  is  grown,  (not  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  being  required  for  winter  forage  as  with  us,) 
is  spoiled  in  the  curing.  I  never  saw  such  poor 
hay  as  at  Cincinnati,  musty,  washed,  over  ripe, 
and  tanned  to  death  in  the  making.  Col.  James 
told  me  that  hay  is  usually  kept  out  a  week  to 
ten  days  after  cutting  before  it  is  housed,  or  put 
in  stack !  Cattle,  of  course,  will  not  thrive,  nor 
even  winter  well  on  such  hay  alone ;  but  the 
well-stored  corn  cribs  are  at  hand  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  and  the  quantity  consumed  by 
farm  stock,  hay  included,  is  enormous.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  one  half  of  this  extravagant  and 
wasteful  expenditure  might  be  saved  by  proper¬ 
ly  curing  their  grass  and  corn  stalks.  But  the 
land  yields  so  bountifully,  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  reform  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  convers¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  with  some  agricultural  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  saw  and  deplored  the  wasteful  hab¬ 
its  of  their  people,  I  remarked  that  it  would. 


in  the  end,  result  in  a  God  send  to  the  people 
if  their  lands  could  become  as  impovished  as 
those  of  Eastern  Virginia!  For  the  farmers 
would  then  go  to  work,  and  by  a  good  system 
of  cultivation,  restore  them  to  their  original  fer¬ 
tility  ;  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  by 
necessity,  would  stimulate  them  ever  after  to 
a  proper  economy  in  husbanding  and  consum¬ 
ing  their  crops ;  and  as  a  consequence,  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Among  other  objects  showed  me  by  Col.  J., 
was  a  pile  of  peat,  nicely  cut  up,  and  piled  un¬ 
der  a  shed,  for  fuel.  He  discovered  an  extensive 
bed  of  this  in  a  bottom  near  his  residence.  The 
abundant  supply  of  wood  will  probably  long 
prevent  this  article  from  coming  into  use;  but  at 
some  distant  day,  it  may  be  resorted  to  for  fuel. 
After  tea,  as  the  evening  was  chilly,  he  had  a 
fire  lighted  from  it  in  the  open  chimney  of  the 
dining  room,  where  it  burned  clear  and  bright 
for  several  hours,  reflecting  its  ruddy  light  upon 
the  cheerful  group  composed  of  his  own  family 
and  guests,  who  sat  around  it.  It  was  my  first 
sitting  by  a  peat  fire,  and  long  shall  I  remember 
the  agreeable  incidents  which  accompanied  it. 
A  gentleman,  Judge  M.,  of  Bellefontaine,  and  two 
interesting  daughters  made  a  part  of  the  party. 
He  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who,  until  a  few 
years  since,  inhabited  a  neighboring  county,  and 
related  to  us  many  traits  of  Indian  life  and  char¬ 
acter.  Thus,  in  agreeable  intercourse  passed 
away  the  evening,  closed  by  an  assemblage 
round  a  table  spread  with  a  substantial  lunch 
preparatory  to  the  departure  of  Judge  M.  and 
myself,  which  came  quite  too  early  upon  our 
scene  of  enjoyment.  As  the  hour  of  ten  drew 
near,  the  distant  whistle  of  the  locomotive  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  bid  adieu  to  the  hospitalities  of  Col. 
James  and  his  agreeable  family,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  took  the  cars  in  their  upward  route, 
my  companion  to  his  home,  an  hour  and  a  half 
distant  at  Bellefontaine,  and  myself  through  a 
night-long  and  sleepless  ride  to  Sandusky,  where 
I  arrived  at  early  morning. 

In  a  leisure  hour,  I  may  give  you  some  account 
of  a  day  in  and  around  the  interesting  country 

bordering  Sandusky.  A  Visitor. 

- - 

Sheep  in  the  Rio  Grande. — A  gallant  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army  writes  us  from  Texas, 
that  they  have  just  established  a  flock  of  2,000 
Merino  sheep  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
their  pasture  fields  to  be  the  late  battle  ground 
of  Palo  Alto.  This  is  putting  the  soil  to  much 
better  use  than  to  support  the  strife  of  hostile 
armies. 


HORSES  IN  BELGIUM. 
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HORSES  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  Luxembourg,  inhabitant  of  the  “  fanges,” 
resembles,  in  some  of  his  habits  and  peculiari¬ 
ties,  his  northern  compeers.  His  chief  pursuit, 
after  his  small  agricultural  operations  are  dis¬ 
posed  of,  is  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  this  he 
conducts  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  little 
horses  of  the  Ardennes  are  nearly  as  unique  in 
their  way  as  the  Shetland  ponies.  The  fre¬ 
quenters  of  Spa  will  remember  how  they  have 
visited  some  of  the  most  pretty  and  romantic  spots 
in  the  neighborhood  by  the  aid  of  these  animals, 
which  are  renowned  for  their  endurance,  fru¬ 
gality,  and  longevity.  Like  their  masters,  they 
live,  no  one  knows  how,  on  the  sparsest  of  diet, 
picked  up  at  random  from  the  scattered  crumbs 
of  Nature’s  table ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  specimens  of  these  horses,  which 
have  passed  through  30  years  and  move  of  the 
hardest  labor,  knocking  about  the  world,  little 
cared  for,  poorly  fed,  yet  always  sturdy  and 
ready  for  work.  They  are  much  in  request  all 
over  Belgium.  In  the  districts  of  Herve  and 
Verviers,  where  they  are  very  much  employed, 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  owners,  after  the  poor 
animals  have  gone  through  a  hard  day’s  work, 
to  turn  them  adrift  at  night,  with  a  bell  attached 
by  a  small  rope  to  the  neck,  to  get  their  liveli¬ 
hood  as  well  as  they  can.  In  the  morning,  the 
owner  seeks  about  for  his  horse,  each  man 
knowing  the  sound  of  his  own  bell.  The  an¬ 
imal  never  strays  very  far  away ;  he  is  soon 
caught,  and  then  begins  another  day  of  labor, 
notwithstanding  his  master’s  neglect  of  his 
commissariat  necessities.  For  post,  or  for 
light  cavalry  horses,  these  little  Ardennese 
beasts  are  invaluable.  Luxembourg  exports, 
yearly  a  large  number  to  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  &c.  In  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  1850,  there  were  no  fewer  than  9,500 
horses  and  colts  exported  from  Belgium,  of 
which  the  majority  came  from  Luxembourg. 
The  horses  bred  in  the  Cam  pine — chiefly,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  larger  farms  and  in  the  villages — 
are  a  larger  and  taller  race,  more  fitted  for  the 
harness  or  the  saddle.  They  make  good  coach 
horses.  In  agriculture,  the  peasants  generally 
employ  cows  or  oxen.  The  production  of 
horses  is  enormous  in  Belgium.  The  official 
statistics  give  nearly  a  million  as  the  annual 
number  in  the  nine  provinces.  Of  these,  98,000 
are  put  down  as  the  proportion  of  Luxembourg 
and  73,000  of  Limbourg.  Of  late,  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  endeavored  to  spread  in  the  different 
provinces  a  new  and  per  se,  a  superior  kind  of 
horses.  The  official  reports  affirm  that  the  ex¬ 


periment  has  been  attended  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
these  new  races  will  supersede  those  indigenous 
to  the  Campine  and  the  Ardennese.  In  Belgium? 
it  is  not  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  keep  a  horse. 
A  hundred  francs  will  buy  a  very  respectable¬ 
looking  little  nag — not  very  ornamental,  perhaps, 
but  decidedly  useful.  The  price,  indeed,  is  so 
low,  and  the  low-priced  horses  are  so  very  gen¬ 
erally  used,  that  those  who  formerly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  breeding  of  a  better  sort  of 
horses  are  now  giving  up  the  attempt.  Some 
excellent  stallions  have  been  purchased  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  that  purpose,  but,  except  for  luxury, 
the  experiment  is  not  very  generally  kept  up.— 
London  Morning  Chronicle. 

SIDE-HILL  DITCHING  AND  LEVEL  CULTIVATION. 

This  is  what  is  more  needed  throughout  all 
the  cotton-growing  region  than  anything  else 
which  now  suggests  itself  to  us.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  about  using  better  tools,  plowing  deeper,  or 
manuring  lands  in  a  country  that  has  so  little 
real  estate ;  for  certainly  that  cannot  be  called 
real  which  is  liable  to  run  off  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  first  heavy 
shower  after  it  is  plowed.  Yet  this  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  much  of  the  land  upon  which  cotton 
grows.  As  it  must  be  kept  clean  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  continued  in  cultivation  as  long  as 
it  will  produce,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  very 
light  soil  plowed  up  and  down  hill  for  years, 
with  a  plow  that  merely  scratches  the  surface, 
should  so  soon  ruin  land ;  and  consequently  ex¬ 
hibit  such  broad  wastes  of  old  fields  covered 
with  gulleys,  pines,  and  broom  straw,  which  we 
see  in  every  district  that  has  been  cleared  of 
forest  a  dozen  years,  and  often  much  less,  serves 
to  produce  the  sad  effect  ? 

The  remedy  for  this  is  entirely  easy,  if  com¬ 
menced  with  the  first  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
and  even  after  much  of  the  mischief  has  been 
done,  it  will  prove  very  efficacious.  Shall  we 
give  the  process  generally  approved  by  planters 
who  have  tried  the  system  most  extensively  ? 

However  undulating  may  be  the  surface  of 
your  field,  let  all  the  rows  be  laid  off’ perfectly 
level.  To  do  this,  first  establish  one  row  upon 
any  given  point  of  the  field  by  the  levelling  in¬ 
strument,  and  then  make  four  to  six  more  upon 
each  side  as  near  parallel  to  that  as  can  be  done 
by  the  eye  of  the  best  plowman,  who  must  be 
set  to  work  off  for  the  other  to  bed  up  upon. 
Now,  from  the  outside  row  measure  off  for  four 
or  six  more  rows,  and  then  establish  a  second 
level  by  the  instrument.  In  this  way,  go  over 
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the  whole  field,  no  matter  how  undulating  the 
surface,  make  all  the  rows  level.  If  planters 
could  be  persuaded  to  plow  deep,  that  is,  eight 
or  ten  inches,  and  use  the  subsoil  plow  in  stiff 
lands,  this  would  answer  a  very  good  purpose 
without  ditches.  But  as  that  will  not  soon  be 
done,  the  next  step  is  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
with  a  series  of  open  drains,  sufficient  to  take 
up  all  the  water  that  falls  upon  the.  side  hill,  and 
conduct  it  safely  away. 

As  the  whole  value  of  the  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  the  accuracy  with  which  this  work  is 
done,  the  first  step  necessary  is,  to  provide  good 
instruments.  The  cheapest  and  best  one  for 
plantation  engineers  is  what  is  called  the  rafter 
level.  To  make  this  implement,  cut  out  two 
strips  of  light  pine,  one  inch  by  three,  a  little 
over  twelve  feet  long  and  put  them  together  in 
a  triangle  with  a  stiff  girder  between,  three  feet 
from  the  bottom,  so  that  you  have  a  true  triangle 
of  exactly  twelve  feet  sides,  one  of  which  is  open. 
Now  set  it  upon  its  feet  exactly  level,  and  then, 
at  a  convenient  height  for  the  person  who 
is  to  use  it,  put  another  girder  across  with  a 
spirit  level  setting  on  it.  Fasten  one  end  of 
this  cross  bar  with  a  stout  screw,  and  then 
bring  the  other  end  to  a  point  that  indicates 
level  and  fasten  it.  Reverse  the  feet  of  the 
rafter  to  prove  your  plain  is  level,  and  your  in¬ 
strument  true.  Now  if  you  take  this  to  the  field 
and  move  it  along  a  given  line,  that  line  will  be 
an  exact  level.  To  lay  off  a  ditch  with  a 
fall  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  about 
right,  screw  on  a  block  so  as  to  raise  one  foot 
of  the  rafter  three  inches,  and  as  the  feet  are 
just  twelve  feet  apart,  that  gives  you  a  fall  of 
three  inches  to  every  twelve  feet,  or  a  grade  of 
100  feet  to  the  mile,  which  will  carry  the  water 
without  any  danger  of  washing,  particularly  as 
the  ditch  will  grow  up  in  grass  during  summer. 
If,  however,  the  ditch  is  very  long  and  has  to 
carry  a  great  deal  of  water,  it  may  be  more 
safe  to  lower  the  grade  towards  the  outlet  to  two 
or  two  and  a  half  inches  to  the  rafter  space. 
One  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  in  such 
ditches,  is  to  make  them  of  ample  dimensions, 
and  so  near  together  that  a  gully  cannot  form 
between  them.  The  rows  being  level  and  the 
ditches  on  a  grade  will  cross  many  of  the  rows, 
so  that  an  accumulation  of  water  sufficient  to 
break  over  and  form  a  wash,  will  find  its  way 
out  of  the  end  of  the  row  into  the  ditch,  and  so 
be  conducted  safely  out  of  the  field. 

If  the  outlet  of  the  ditches  can  be  carried  into 
the  woods,  or  into  some  other  situation  where  it 
will  not  form  a  gully,  it  should  always  be  done. 


Make  the  ditches  broad  and  round  so  they  can 
be  crossed  over  with  a  plow,  and  be  cleaned  out 
with  a  dirt  scraper.  If  you  find  at  any  time 
they  are  wearing,  put  dams  across  or  other  ob¬ 
structions  sufficient  to  prevent  the  difficulty. 
No  definite  rule  can  be  given  how  near  together 
these  ditches  must  be  placed,  as  that  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  pitch  of  the  hill  and  texture  of 
the  soil — they  may  vary  from  five  to  fifty  yards 
apart. 

Besides  saving  the  land,  side-hill  ditches, 
wherever  tried  effectually,  have  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  the  product  of  the  land.  The  reason  of  that 
is  obvious.  Rain  water  contains  a  great  deal 
of  fertilising  property.  If  it  runs  off  suddenly, 
not  only  that  is  lost,  but  a  great  deal  more  is 
carried  with  it.  When  it  is  held  by  the  ditches, 
it  penetrates  through  the  lower  bank  of  the 
ditch  and  enriches  the  land  below,  so  as  to  show 
a  visible  increase  upon  several  rows  of  corn  or 
cotton.  It  is  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation, 
which,  like  that  system  wherever  practised, 
makes  the  land  more  productive. 

Some  persons  object  to  level  rows,  because, 
upon  a  very  hilly  field,  it  makes  the  rows  too 
long.  This  objection  is  easily  obviated  by 
turning  at  every  ditch  crossing,  or  if  you  prefer 
it,  make  as  many  short  rows  as  you  like,  but  do 
not  stop  the  ditch  so  long  as  it  will  run  upon 
that  grade;  keep  winding  around  the  hills,. and 
whenever  the  line  comes  to  an  old  wash,  fill  up 
below  and  cross  it,  unless  it  is  past  all  hope  of 
redemption  ;  and  even  then,  it  is  better  to  carry 
the  water  from  it  than  empty  the  ditches  into  it. 
After  a  very  hard  rain,  the  owner,  overseer,  or 
some  competent  driver  ought  to  go  over  all 
the  ditches  and  see  where  there  are  any  de¬ 
fects,  or  any  alterations  required,  and  if  any 
breach  has  been  made  in  a  new  ditch,  have  it 

repaired  at  once. 

- - 

SHOULDER  LAMENESS. 

A  few  days  ago,  we  went  to  see  a  mare  which 
had  been  lame  for  many  weeks  past,  and  had 
her  near  fore  leg  repeatedly  and  severely  blister¬ 
ed  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  under  the  suspicion 
that  the  seat  of  mischief  was  somewhere  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  application.  The  practitioner  in  at¬ 
tendance  did  not  pretend  to  state  either  the  pre¬ 
cise  situation  or  nature  of  the  disease  causing 
lameness,  but  chose,  nevertheless,  to  be  doing 
something  by  way  of  remedy.  The  owner  of 
the  mare  finding  she  did  not  improve,  and  being 
doubtful  of  the  practitioner’s  knowledge  of  the 
case,  requested  him  to  discontinue  any  further 
attendance.  When  the  mare  was  made  to  walk 
she  did  not  betray  any  great  amount  of  actual 
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limping,  but  in  the  trot,  she  was  exceedingly 
lame,  and  in  both  paces,  there  was  a  rolling  out¬ 
wards  of  the  upper  arm  bone,  as  though  it  was 
luxated  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  muscles  cov¬ 
ering  the  outer  surface  of  the  shoulder  blade 
were  so  much  shrunk,  that  the  middle  ridge  of 
the  bone  was  particularly  prominent,  and  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  shoulder  altogether  present¬ 
ed  a  flattened  appearance,  as  compared  with 
the  opposite  side.  The  case  was  evidently  one 
of  what  is  called  “  shoulder  slip and  so  pal¬ 
pably  plain  were  all  the  symptoms  of  this  affec¬ 
tion,  that  the  wonder  is  how  it  could  ever  be 
mistaken  for  any  other.  The  owner  of  the 
mare  had  remarked  to  the  practitioner  previ¬ 
ously  in  attendance,  that  he  thought  the  shoul¬ 
der  was  the  seat  of  lameness;  the  only  reply 
was — “  No,  Sir,  it  is  only  wasted  for  want  of 
use.”  This  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  we 
have  seen  shoulder  slip,  so  called, entirely  over¬ 
looked,  and  overlooked  too  by  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  graduates,  by-the-bye,  of  our  southern 
veterinary  school.  The  disease  consists  in  the 
first  place  of  rupture  of  the  muscles  outside  the 
shoulder  blade,  and  in  subsequent  absorption  or 
wasting  of  these  consequent  on  having  their 
natural  capabilities  of  contraction  and  tone  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  this  loss  of  active  and  passive 
contractile  power  which  muscles  naturally  pos¬ 
sess,  that  allows  the  head  of  the  upper  arm  bone, 
(humerus,)  to  roll  outward  when  weight  comes 
upon  it,  and  we  consequently  observed  that 
this  rotation  outward,  and  attendant  lameness, 
are  always  greatest  when  the  horse,  thus  affect¬ 
ed,  is  going  down  hill.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  this  kind,  a  cure  may  be  effected  by 
applying  counter  irritants  repeatedly  over  the 
seat  of  disease,  by  continued  rest,  and  a  few 
weeks’  run  at  grass. — North- British  Agricultu¬ 
rist. 

- - '-s'*-* - —  . 

BROWN  CORN. 

After  giving  the  Brown  corn  a  fair  trial  for 
years,  I  can  truly  say  I  think  it  valuable  as  a 
partial,  but  not  for  a  general  crop  in  this  latitude. 
Its  most  valuable  quality  here,  is  its  early  ma¬ 
turity.  It  ripens  two  or  three  weeks  before 
other  corn,  and  this  is  highly  advantageous  to  our 
farmers  here,  for  we  now  winter  few  but  our 
breeding  swine,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more 
the  usage  to  fatten  the  spring  pigs  in  the  fall. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Brown  corn  comes  in  just 
at  the  right  season  to  feed  our  pigs ;  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  very  desirable  for  every  farmer  to 
raise  a  small  quantity  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
early  feeding.  It  also  comes  very  early  for 
soiling  stock,  if  wanted  to  feed  green.  | 


As  to  its  cultivation,  it  requires  a  warm,  rich 
soil,  and  should  be  planted  in  hills  one  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  the  rows  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  three  stalks  left  in  a  hill.  It  will  bear 
very  close  planting,  and  is  all  the  better  for  it, 
and  gives  a  much  larger  yield.  If  in  drills,  the 
stalks  should  stand  within  six  inches  of  each 
other,  and  the  drills  be  not  over  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart.  Plant  early  in  June.  H. 

Poughkeepsie ,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  OATS  AND  BARLEY. 

We  wish  our  farmers  would  report  more  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  agricultural  press  than,  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  It  would  be  much  to 
their  individual  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  our 
readers. 

We  find  in  the  Edinburg  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  March,  the  details  of  an  experiment  by 
Mr.  IShaw,  with  fourteen  different  varieties  of 
oats.  We  would  gladly  quote  the  details  of  this 
experiment  in  full,  but  as  we  have  not  space  in 
our  journal,  we  must  be  contented  with  giving 
the  results. 

The  oats  produced  from  37  to  73  bushels  per 
acre,  weighing  from  37  to  39£  pounds  per  bush¬ 
el.  The  product  of  straw  was  from  3,117  to 
3,500  pounds  per  acre. 

In  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Sinclair  Sutherland 
reports  an  experiment  with  eight  different  vari¬ 
eties  of  barley.  The  yield  was  from  54  to  86 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  weighing  from  48  to 
57i  pounds  per  bushel,  and  from  3,234  to  5,684 

pounds  of  straw. 

- - - 

VALUE  OF  SEWERAGE  WATER. 

By  recent  experiments  made  with  great  care, 
on  the  London  sewerage  waters,  it  has  been 
found  that  good  soils  will  combine  with  and  re¬ 
tain  the  fertilising  ingredients  contained  in 
their  own  weight  of  water.  Professor  Way’s 
estimate  is,  that  the  soil  will  do  much  more 
than  this.  Reckoning  the  soil  at  10  inches  of 
depth,  it  is  computed  that  1,000  tons,  or  224,000 
gallons  of  sewerage  water  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  soil  and  drained  through  it,  (by  means  of 
well-constructed  subsoil  drains,)  and  the  absorb¬ 
ing  power  of  the  soil  will  strain  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  hold  for  the  benefit  of  its  future  vege¬ 
table  growth,  all  the  fertile  matter  the  water 
contains.  By  accurate  analysis,  this  quantity 
of  London  sewerage  water  is  found  to  contain 
about  half  a  ton  of  ammonia,  besides  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  whole  class  of  organic 
manures,  in  their  most  desirable  state  for  min¬ 
istering  to  vegetable  growth — equivalent  to  an 
application  of  three  tons  of  the  best  Peruvian 
guano  to  every  acre. 


APPARATUS  FOR  BRANDING. 


The  monstrous  waste  of  manures  daily  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  city  of  New  York  may  he  inferred 
from  this — a  loss  proportionality  shared  by 
every  city  in  this,  and  most  other  countries.  A 
portion  of  this  waste  is  inevetable ;  but  a  much 
larger  portion  might  be  saved,  not  only  without 
inconvenience  and  expense,  but  with  a  vast 
saving,  also,  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  our 
citizens ;  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  removal 
of  slaughterhouses,  and  every  species  of  loath¬ 
some  manufacture,  that  is  connected  with  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  remains  in  an  offensive  state. 
We  have  seen  the  ends  of  our  piers  and  docks 
so  loaded  with  the  offal  from  the  neighboring 
butcheries,  that  it  had  filled  up  the  entire  depth 
below,  and  was  giving  off  its  noisome  odors,  to 
breed  pestilence  and  contagion  around.  All 
these  and  numberless  other  sources  of  manures, 
might,  with  the  slightest  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  municipal  authorities,  be  removed  from  the 
city  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  fertilisation 
of  the  earth,  instead  of  poisoning  its  inhabitants. 

APPARATUS  FOR  BRANDING. 

The  cut  below  represents  a  very  convenient 
and  useful  apparatus  for  branding  various  kinds 


Branding  Apparatus. — Fig.  40. 


of  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  bar¬ 
rels,  and  boxes  of  merchandize,  and  the  horns 
of  animals. 

It  consists  of  a  small  case  of  iron  letters  and 
figures,  which  can  be  confined  in  an  iron  hold¬ 
er,  with  a  handle,  by  means  of  a  small  screw, 
so  as  to  form  a  word,  number,  or  the  initials, 
that  may  be  desirable  to  mark ;  together  with  a 
small,  portable  furnace  for  heating  the  type 
when  ready  to  operate.  All  things  ready,  the 


marker  has  only  to  heat  the  holder  containing 
the  type,  and  then  stamp  the  articles  that  are 
required  to  be  marked. 

— — - — — - 

GERMAN  AGRICULTURE. 

Each  German  has  his  house,  his'  orchard,  his 
road-side  trees,  so  laden  with  fruit,  that  if  he 
did  not  carefully  prop  up  and  tie  together,  and 
in  many  places  hold  the  boughs  together  with 
wooden  clamps,  they  would  be  torn  asunder  by 
their  own  weight.  He  has  his  corn  plot,  his 
plot  of  mangold  wurtzel,  or  hay,  for  potatoes, 
for  hemp,  &c.  He  is  his  own  master,  and  he, 
therefore,  and  every  branch  of  his  family,  have 
the  strongest  motive  for  constant  exertion.  You 
see  the  effect  of  this  in  his  industry  and  his 
economy. 

In  Germany  nothing  is  lost.  The  produce  of 
the  trees  and  the  cows  is  carried  to  market, 
much  fruit  is  dried  for  winter  use.  You  see  it 
lying  in  the  sun  to  dry.  You  see  strings  of 
them  hanging  from  their  chamber  windows  in 
the  sun.  The  cows  are  kept  up  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  every  green  thing  is  col¬ 
lected  for  them.  Every  little  nook,  where  the 
grass  grows  by  road  side  and  river,  and  brook, 
is  carefully  cut  with  the  sickle,  and  carried 
home  on  the  heads  of  the  women  and  children 
in  baskets,  or  tied  in  large  cloths.  Nothing  of 
any  kind  that  can  possibly  be  made  of  any  use 
is  lost,  weeds,  nettles,  nay,  the  very  goose  grass 
which  covers  waste  places,  is  cut  up  and  taken 
for  the  cows.  You  see  the  little  children  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  of  the  villages,  in  the  streams 
which  generally  run  down  them,  busy  washing 
these  weeds  before  they  are  given  to  the  cattle. 

They  carefully  collect  the  leaves  of  the  marsh 
grass,  carefully  cut  their  potato  tops  for  them, 
and  even  if  other  things  fail,  gather  green  leaves 
from  the  woodlands.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
continually  of  the  enormous  waste  of  such 
things  in  England — of  the  vast  quantities  of 
grass  on  banks,  by  road  sides,  in  the  openings  of 
plantations,  in  lanes,  in  church  yards,  where 
grass,  from  year  to  year,  springs  and  dies,  but 
which,  if  carefully  cut,  would  maintain  many 
thousand  cows  for  the  poor. 

To  pursue  still  further  this  subject  of  German 
economy.  The  very  cuttings  of  the  vines  are 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  fodder.  The 
tops  and  refuse  of  hemp  serve  as  bedding  for 
the  cows,  nay,  even  the  rough  stalks  of  the  pop¬ 
pies,  after  the  heads  have  been  gathered  for  oil 
are  saved,  and  all  these  are  converted  into  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  land.  When  these  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  children  are  sent  into  the  woods  to 
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gather  moss,  and  all  our  readers  familiar  with 
Germany  will  remember  to  have  seen  them 
coming  homeward  with  large  bundles  of  this  on 
their  heads.  In  autumn,  the  falling  leaves  are 
gathered  and  stocked  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  fir  cones,  which  with  us  lie  and  rot  in  the 
woods,  are  carefully  collected  and  sold  for 
lighting  fires. 

In  short,  the  economy  and  care  of  the  German 
peasants  are  an  example  to  all  Europe.  They 
have  for  years,  nay  ages,  been  doing  that,  as  it 
regards  agricultural  management,  to  which  the 
British  public  is  but  just  now  beginning  to  open 
its  eyes.  Time,  also,  is  as  carefully  economised 
as  everything  else.  They  are  early  risers,  as 
may  well  be  conceived,  when  the  children,  many 
of  whom  come  from  a  considerable  distance, 
are  in  school  at  six  in  the  morning.  As  they 
tend  their  cattle  or  their  swine,  the  knitting 
never  ceases,  and  hence  the  quantities  of  stock¬ 
ings  and  other  household  things  which  they  ac¬ 
cumulate  are  astonishing.-— Howitt. 


BATHING-. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  many  of  the  diseases 
of  mankind  might  be  avoided  by  the  simple  per¬ 
formance  of  this  cleanly  duty.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  its  non-performance,  by  the  common 
plea,  we  have  no  convenience  for  bathing.  Yes 
you  have.  There  is  no  occasion  for  going  heels 
over  head  into  the  mill  pond  to  perform  ablution 
of  the  entire  person.  True  a  good  bathing  tub 
or  convenient  shower  bath  is  useful,  but  not  in¬ 
dispensable,  because  the  skin  can  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean  by  the  use  a  common  wash  bowl 
and  coarse  towels.  By  the  solid  matter  thrown 
off  by  perspiration  and  accumulating  dirt,  the 
pores  of  the  skin  become  clogged,  and  are  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  properly  to  perform  their  functions. 

A  clean  skin  is  not  only  conducive  to  the 
bodily,  but  to  the  mental  health.  Clothe  a  civ¬ 
ilised  race  in  rags  and  filth,  and  how  soon  they 
will  become  savages.  No  one  can  be  clean  who 
does  not  daily,  or  at  least  weekly,  bathe  in  some 
way,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 


Cotton-Sweep  Cultivator. — Fig.  41. 


THE  PURIK  SHEEP  OF  THIBET. 

A  ram  and  three  ewes  of  this  bregd  have  been 
recently  sent  to  England,  where  they  have 
proved  themselves  wonderfully  prolific.  They 
attain  early  maturity,  and  when  grown,  weigh 
30  to  40  pounds.  They  are  hardy  and  easily 
reared,  and  are  commended  as  excellent  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  poor  man’s  dog. 

Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  travelled  extensively  in 
their  native  country,  some  years  since,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  their  pet-familiar  habits.  £*  The  Purik 
sheep,  if  permitted,  thrusts  its  head  into  the 
cooking  pot,  picks  up  crumbs,  is  eager  to  drink 
the  remains  of  salted  and  buttered  tea  or  broth, 
and  examines  the  hands  of  its  master  for  lattro , 
(barley  flour,)  or  for  a  cleanly-picked  bone, 
which  it  disdains  not  to  nibble.  A  leaf  of  let¬ 
tuce,  a  pealing  of  turnip,  the  skin  of  an  apricot, 
are  also  its  luxuries.” — English  Paper. 


COTTON-SWEEP  CULTIVATOR. 

This  implement  is  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  the  cotton  sweep, 
besides  doing  much  additional  work.  It  is 
made  with  sharp  steel  and  iron  flat  teeth,  with 
the  addition,  also,  of  a  well-arranged  set  of  har¬ 
row  teeth,  so  as  to  cut  up  all  grass  and  weeds, 
at  the  same  time  finely  pulverising  the  soil.  It 
can  be  expanded  or  contracted,  to  suit  every 
width  of  row.  It  works  so  lightly  that  one 
mule  can  draw  it. 


An  English  Bull. — An  honest  farmer  thus 
writes  to  the  chairman  of  an  English  agricultu¬ 
ral  society:  “  Gentlemen,  put  me  down  on  your 
list  of  cattle  for  a  bull.” 


Worthless  Furniture. — A  lazy  woman  is  the 
most  worthless  furniture  a  man  can  have. 
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PORK— BACON— HAM— No.  3. 

In  choosing  a  breed  of  pigs  which  is  intended 
lo  be  sold  to  parties  who  follow  the  business  of 
bacon  curing,  the  size  of  the  breed  will  be 
greatly  determined  by  the  market  in  which 
they  are  to  be  disposed  of.  Very  large  fat  ba¬ 
con  is  principally  required  for  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Warwickshire,  the  Potteries,  and  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire.  “  Middles  ”  are  also  sent  from  London 
and  Liverpool  to  the  agricultural  counties.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  large-sized  bacon  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  kind  amongst  farmers.  The  objectionable 
feature  in  the  larger  breeds  is  the  length  of 
time  they  require  before  arriving  at  maturity ; 
whilst  growing,  they  doubtless  increase  in  size 
at  a  small  expense  of  food,  and  will  eat  matter 
that  will  be  refused  by  fattening  pigs,  and  in 
this  respect,  perhaps,  they  are  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  animals  of  any ;  that  is,  to  fare  by  chance. 
If,  however,  they  have  to  be  maintained  on  food 
which  has  to  be  specially  provided,  I  cannot 
think  that  they  will  yield  an  equal  quantity  of 
meat,  when  fattened  and  killed  at  from  18 
months  to  two  years  old,  as  would  be  formed 
were  the  same  amount  of  food  given  to  the 
Essex  breed,  killed  at  from  9  to  12  months  old, 
or  the  Berkshire  at  from  12  to  15  months  old,  at 
which  ages  it  will  be  found  most  profitable  to 
kill  these  respective  breeds. 

With  regard  to  fresh  pork,  it  is  brought  in 
two  different  forms  to  market;  in  the  first  stage, 
in  what  may  be  termed  “  porklings,”  the  carcass 
weighing  from  40  to  80  lbs.  each  ;  in  this  state, 
the  carcass  is  jointed  into  hams,  hands,  spare 
ribs,  loins,  and  belly  pieces.  The  spare  ribs 
and  loins  are  always  used  as  roasting  pieces, 
the  hams  indiscriminately  for  roasting  and 
pickling.  The  hands  and  belly  pieces  are  al¬ 
ways  pickled ;  for  this  purpose,  no  breed  an¬ 
swers  so  well  as  the  Essex.  In  this  state,  the  out¬ 
side  fat  and  skin,  or  “  crackling,”  as  it  is  called, 
is  cut  along  with  the  lean  part,  and  so  served  at 
table. 

The  other  form  in  which  fresh  pork  is  sold, 
is  when  the  pig  has  arrived  at  a  pretty  mature 
state  and  fit  to  make  bacon.  The  only  parts,  I 
however,  sold  as  fresh  meat,  are  the  spare  rib  j 
and  loin,  together  with  steak  pieces  off  the 
shoulder.  Along  with  the  loin  and  spare  rib, 
some  persons  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  ribs,  but 
this  is  a  bad  practice,  as  the  short  ribs  greatly 
assist  in  curing  the  bacon,  and  should  always 
be  left  on  the  side.  The  ribs  should  be  divided 
with  a  saw  midway  between  the  breast  and 
back  bone ;  a  sharp  knife  should  now  be  em¬ 


ployed  to  cut  out  the  lean  or  muscular  part  of 
the  neck  and  loins  from  its  exterior  covering  of 
fat,  the  cutter  up  having  previously  divided  with 
a  saw,  the  large  bone  and  the  pelvis,  commonly 
known  as  the  haunch,  or  aitch  bone.  He  com¬ 
mences  cutting  at  the  neck,  and  makes  a  clean 
cut  down  to  the  ham,  leaving  only  a  thin  por¬ 
tion  of  the  muscle,  or  lean  part,  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  shilling,  attached  to  the  fat  or  back 
part,  as  many  more  cuts  are  made  in  the  same 
direction  as  are  required  to  separate  the  joint 
up  to  the  point  where  the  ribs  had  previously 
been  divided  by  the  saw.  Steak  pieces  for  fry¬ 
ing  or  making  sausages  and  pies,  may  be  now 
cut  off  the  lean  part  of  the  hand,  which  permits 
the  shoulder  bone  being  easily  separated.  The 
fore  shank  may  either  be  cut  out  or  left  in  ;  if 
for  home  use,  it  had  better  be  cut  out  and  used 
as  pickled  pork.  The  ham  can  now  be  cut  off, 
commencing  where  the  ham  joins  the  flank,  and 
cutting  so  that  the  outside  skin  will  form  a  cir¬ 
cle  or  ellipsis  with  the  skin  that  lines  the  inside 
of  the  ham.  This  mode  of  cutting  up  pigs  is 
not  much  practised  for  home  curing,  and  for 
that  purpose  is  without  doubt  the  most  profita¬ 
ble. 

A  plan  is  followed  in  the  west  of  England 
and  south  of  Ireland,  in  such  places  as  Water¬ 
ford,  Cork,  Carrick,  &c.,  in  all  which  places  it 
is  the  practice  to  singe  the  pigs  intended  for 
bacon.  I  have  not  described  the  mode  of  kill¬ 
ing  and  scalding  pigs,  as  that  is  generally  well 
understood,  and  a  professed  butcher  is  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose ;  singeing  is,  however, 
not  so  generally  known.  The  pigs  being  first 
knocked  on  the  head,  generally  five  or  six  in 
number,  are  instantly  drawn  to  a  place  imme¬ 
diately  contiguous,  and  placed  with  their  necks 
over  a  trough  prepared  to  receive  the  blood  ; 
they  are  then  stuck  in  the  neck  with  a  knife  in 
the  ordinary  manner ;  whilst  they  are  bleeding, 
a  man  with  a  fork  distributes  a  thin  covering  of 
wheat  or  rye  straw ;  the  stronger  the  straw  the 
better  for  that  purpose.  In  the  absence  of 
wheat  or  rye  straw,  furze  and  heather  are  used 
as  substitutes.  The  straw  is  now  set  fire  to  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind ;  if  the  man  sees  that 
there  is  not  enough,  he  applies  more  to  those 
parts  requiring  it,  but  in  a  general  way,  with 
practice,  the  quantity  required  is  applied  suffi¬ 
ciently  at  first,  the  tender  having  merely  to  ad¬ 
just  the  burning  straw,  taking  from  those  parts 
where  it  appears  to  be  scorching  the  skin  too 
much,  and  putting  it  on  those  places  where  the 
fire  appears  too  little;  this  he  does  by  using  a 
common  hay  fork.  When  burned  out,  which 
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is  done  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  hogs  are 
turned,  and  the  underside,  now  uppermost,  un¬ 
dergoes  the  same  operation ;  this  completed, 
they  are  drawn  with  ropes  and  pullies  on  hooks, 
similar  to  those  seen  in  all  slaughterhouses. 
The  rough  dirt,  singed  hair,  &c.,  are  now 
scraped  off;  warm  water  being  constantly 
thrown  over  the  carcasses,  when  another  scrap¬ 
ing  commences.  In  a  general  way,  three  scrap¬ 
ings,  one  without  and  two  with  water,  have  to 
be  gone  over  before  the  skin  is  deemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  cleaned.  The  cleaning  finished,  the  en¬ 
trails,  viscera,  &c.,  are  taken  out  in  the  ordinary 
way,  water  is  thrown  over  the  whole  carcass, 
inside  and  outside,  and  left  to  cool ;  in  winter 
time,  this  will  always  occur  within  24  hours. 
When  cold,  a  man  goes  round  and  cuts  the 
heads  off ;  he  then  takes  a  knife  and  makes  a 
clean  cut  from  the  tail  along  the  centre  of  the 
back  bone  to  the  termination  of  the  neck,  bar¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  vertebrse ;  he  now  takes  a 
sharp  cleaver,  and,  beginning  at  one  side  of  the 
back  bone,  commences  separating  it  from  the 
ribs  at  the  points  of  their  attachment.  The  oth¬ 
er  side  is  then  cloven  in  the  same  manner;  by 
this  means,  the  vertebrae  are  cut  clear  out;  he 
then  cuts  the  ham  about  three  inches  above  the 
knee  joint.  Thus  divided,  a  side  at  a  time  is 
carried  to  a  table  where  another  operator  is  in 
readiness,  who  first  makes  an  incision  near  the 
neck,  where  the  fore  ribs  inosculate  so  largely 
with  the  back  hone,  commonly  known  as  the 
breast  bone;  these,  together  with  four  or  five 
pounds’  weight  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  or  breast, 
are  cut  out,  as  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
this  part  does  not  bleed  well,  frequently  con¬ 
taining  several  of  the  larger  blood  vessels  still 
gorged  with  blood,  especially  in  large  pigs,  and 
in  consequence  is  not  well  adapted  for  curing; 
it  is  an  act  of  precaution  always  to  be  recom¬ 
mended;  it  has  also  the  effect  of  baring  the 
scapula,  or  shoulder  bone.  The  latter,  in  tick¬ 
lish  weather,  is  sometimes  found  a  formidable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  good  curing,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  14  striking  the  meat,”  and 
taking  the  salt,  the  former  term  applying  to 
saltpetre,  and  the  latter  to  the  common  salt  used. 
This  portion  of  the  breast  being  taken  out,  the 
ribs  are  divided  with  a  fine  saw  at  the  point 
named  in  the  first-described  mode,  namely, 
about  the  middle  ;  the  upper  division  is  cut  out 
with  a  portion  of  the  muscle  attached  to  them, 
leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  ribs  adhering  to 
the  side.  In  Ireland,  the  piece  so  cut  out  is 
called  a  “  strip,”  and  weighs  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pig,  from  two  to  four  pounds’  weight.  In 


the  west  of  England,  it  is  called  the  “  griskin,” 
and  usually  weighs  from  five  to  eight  pounds; 
by  way  of  parenthesis  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
griskin  is  a  most  delicious  morsel.  The  cutter 
is  provided  with  a  semicircular  saw ;  with  this 
he  dexterously  divides  the  small  knuckle  of  the 
femoris,  or  thigh  bone,  and  detaches  it  along 
with  the  pelvis,  or  haunch  bone.  The  muscle 
connected  with  the  pelvis  and  a  thin  cut  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  are  tak¬ 
en  out  with  the  pelvis ;  by  this  means,  the  awk¬ 
ward  joint  which  gives  so  much  trouble  to 
housekeepers  and  others  in  curing  hams  is  cut 
out,  and  the  curer  obtains  free  access  to  the 
knuckle,  or  superior  extremity  of  the  thigh  bone, 
in  order  to  rub  in  the  saltpetre  and  salt;  with¬ 
out  this  process,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  cure  the  whole  side  of  a  pig,  namely,  shoul¬ 
der,  belly,  back,  and  ham,  in  one  piece. — Jour¬ 
nal  Royal  Ag.  Soc. 


KENTUCKY  FARMING-  AND  CATTLE  SHOWS. 

Before  leaving  Virginia  for  Kentucky,  I  wrote 
you  that  I  expected  to  be  present  at  the  Bourbon 
agricultural  show  commencing  the  24th  of 
September,  and  you  were  kind  enough  to  express 
a  wish  that  I  would  give  you  a  description  of  it. 
Circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  comply¬ 
ing  with  your  request  until  this  time. 

In  going  to  Kentucky  from  South-Western 
Virginia,  you  enter  it  through  Cumberland  Gap, 
through  which  all  the  stock  from  Kentucky, 
destined  for  the  Virginia  and  southern  markets 
pass.  I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  the 
country,  further  than  to  say,  that  after  leaving 
Virginia  and  passing  the  gap,  the  first  hundred 
miles  in  Kentucky  is  through  as  uninviting,  an 
agricultural  region  as  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  not 
until  after  you  cross  “  The  Big  Hill,”  some  40 
or  50  miles  from  Lexington,  and  get  fairly  into 
Madison  county — the  great  swine  county  of 
Kentucky — that  you  enter  “  Old  Kentuek.”  You 
are  transported  at  once,  by  a  ride  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  miles,  from  one  of  the  most  sterile  re¬ 
gions  imaginable,  into  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  country,  the  rural  beauty  of  which  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  other,  and  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  It  is  here  that  “  the  home  of 
the  shorthorns”  may  be  said  to  commence ;  and 
the  cultivation  and  the  stock  get  better  and  bet¬ 
ter  as  you  advance  towards  Lexington.  It  is 
about  16  miles  from  Lexington  to  Paris,  in  Bour¬ 
bon  county,  over  a  good  McAdamised  road, 
affording  a  fine  drive  for  the  ladies,  who  attend 
the  show  in  great  numbers. 

The  show  was  held  in  a  beautiful  grove  about 
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a  mile  from  the  town,  containing  ten  acres, 
which  were  purchased  by  the  society,  and  have 
been  handsomely  improved,  by  the  erection  of 
tents  for  the  judges,  and  booths  in  which  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  refreshments  were  provided.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  was  a  very  neat  building 
fitted  up  as  a  dressing  room  for  the  ladies.  I 
have  no  idea  how  many  spectators  were  pres¬ 
ent,  but  by  11  o’clock,  they  had  nearly  filled  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  the  show  ground ;  and  about  one  half 
were  ladies,  amongst  them  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  of  Kentucky’s 
daughters. 

The  first  day  was  the  “ladies’  day,”  and  was 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  domestic  manu¬ 
factures,  of  which  there  was  a  good  assortment. 
There  was  considerable  competition  in  the 
different  classes,  and  the  articles  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  exhibitors.  But  as  it  would  take 
up  too  much  space  to  particularise  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  which  were  shown,  and  give  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors,  I  will  pass 
to  the  second  day,  on  which  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  were  shown.  And  here  I  will  remark, 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of 
the  spectators,  and  display  of  the  stock,  were 
most  admirable.  There  is  a  hollow  in  the  ground 
containing  about  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  fenced 
in  with  a  neat  circular  fence  about  three  feet 
high.  Outside  this  fence,  the  ground  rises  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  around  which  seats  are 
placed,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  seats  of  a 
circus.  Into  this  ring,  the  different  classes  of 
stock,  which  are  all  well  halter  broken,  are  led, 
and  as  soon  as  one  class  is  examined  and 
passed  upon,  are  let  out  and  another  brought 
in.  I  think  this  a  much  better  arrangement  than 
to  have  the  animals  tied  in  stalls,  some  distance 
apart ;  for  the  judges  having  each  class  together, 
and  immediately  under  their  eyes,  can  come  to 
a  much  more  accurate  decision. 

There  were  about  130  head  of  cattle,  all 
shorthorns,  and  a  most  superb  lot.  This  was 
the  fifteenth  show,  and  I  was  informed  by  sev¬ 
eral,  who  had  attended  them  regularly,  that  the 
exhibition  of  cattle,  was  fully  equal,  if  not  better, 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Most  of  the 
animals  in  each  class  were  choice  specimens, 
possessing  great  merits  and  excellence,  and 
such  as  were  highly  creditable  to  the  owners. 
I  was  at  the  show  in  1849,  and  I  thought  the 
present  one  much  superior.  The  premium  on 
aged  bulls,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Abram  Renick, 
with  Buena  Vista.  I  intend  to  describe  Mr.  Ren¬ 
ick’s  stock  more  particularly  hereafter,  and 
will  say  nothing  about  this  bull  at  present.  The 


two-year-old  premium  was  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Innes,  with  John  Moore.  He  is  white  in 
color,  very  large  of  his  age,  having  weighed 
1,703  pounds,  a  few  days  before  he  was  two 
years  old.  He  is  an  animal  of  imposing  pres¬ 
ence,  an  excellent  handler;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  size,  fine  in  his  points,  with  a  clean  neck 
and  head,  deep  rib,  and  as  fine  a  thigh  as  lever 
saw.  In  another  year,  when  his  form  comes  to 
be  more  fully  developed,  he  will  be  hard  to 
beat.  He  was  bred  by  Dr.  Kinnaird,  of  Fayette 
county,  who  also  showed  some  first-rate  ani¬ 
mals.  The  doctor  is  a  very  fashionable  breed¬ 
er,  and  has  taken  more  premiums,  and  bred 
more  premium  animals,  probably,  than  any 
other  breeder  in  Kentucky.  His  cow  Olive,  with 
which  he  took  the  premium  on  aged  cows,  in 
competition  with  24  others,  is  a  magnificent  an¬ 
imal.  She  is  but  four  years  old,  has  been  suck¬ 
ling  a  calf  since  March,  and  weighed  the  day 
of  the  show  1,850  pounds. 

I  would  gladly  give  you  the  names  of  the 
different  premium  animals,  and  their  owners; 
but,  being  comparatively  a  stranger,  I  could 
not  recollect  them  all.  I  will,  however,  give 
you  the  weights  of  some  of  them,  and  see  wheth¬ 
er  you  can  beat  them  in  New  York.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Innes  got  the  premium  on  aged  bullocks..  His 
was  five  years  old  and  weighed  2,740  pounds ; 
he  showed  two  others,  one  weighing  2,790  and 
the  other,  2,710  lbs.  He  has  about  40  of  the  “  same 
sort,”  and  has  promised  to  send  me  the  weight 
of  each,  which,  when  I  get  them,  I  will  send 
you.  Mr.  E.  G.  Bedford’s  premium  three-year- 
old  weighed  2,464  lbs.  Mr.  Hughe’s  two-year-old 
weighed  2,073  lbs.  Mr.  Hutchcraft’s  fat  heifer  was 
estimated  to  weigh  1,500  lbs.  nett. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  very  good.  They 
have  but  two  classes  in  Kentucky.  Sheep  for 
mutton  and  sheep  for  wool.  In  the  first,  some 
excellent  Cotswolds  were  shown,  and  in  the 
latter,  some  fine  Saxony.  The  show  of  hogs  was 
what  might  be  expected  in  Kentucky,  and  I 
understood  the  premium  boar  weighed  794 
pounds.  I  did  not  stay  to  see  the  horses,  which 
were  exhibited  on  the  third  day ;  I  understood, 
however,  the  show  was  never  better.  There 
were  about  150  on  the  ground,  among  them 
some  fine  blood  horses,  roadsters,  and  cart  horses. 
There  is  not  half  the  number  of  horses  raised 
in  Kentucky  that  there  was  a  few  years  since, 
the  farmers  having  turned  their  attention,  most¬ 
ly  to  the  raising  of  mules,  which  they  find  much 
more  profitable  at  present  prices.  Good  suck¬ 
ing  mules  sell  very  readily  at  $50  each.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  Jacks  and  mules, 
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which  were  shown  on  the  fourth  and  last  day,  I 
send  the  height  of  some  of  them.  Mr.  Howard’s 
Jack  which  took  the  premium,  was  two  years 
old  last  May,  and  measured  15  hands  inches 
high.  His  owner  refused  $2,000  for  the  half  of 
him.  One  of  the  two-year-old  mules  was  17 
hands  high.  The  premium  yearling,  15  hands 
3  inches,  under  the  standard.  There  were  18 
mule  colts  shown;  the  premium  colt  measured 
14  hands  high,  and  I  understood  a  gentleman 
present  offered  $95  each,  for  the  lot.  I  have  not 
room  to  say  anything  more  about  the  Bourbon 
show,  as  I  wish  to  give  you  a  short  account  of 
the  Lexington  show,  which  took  place  the  next 
week. 

A  few  years  since,  there  were  some  ten  or 
twelve  agricultural  societies  in  Kentucky,  all  of 
which,  however,  were  suffered  to  go  down  ex¬ 
cept  the  Bourbon  Society.  Last  spring,  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Fayette  county  formed  an  agricultural 
association  called  the  Lexington  Agricultural 
and  Mechanics  Association,  and  purchased  a 
beautiful  grove,  adjoining  the  town  of  Lexington, 
called  Maxwell’s  Springs.  It  contains  25  acres, 
and  the  society  gave  $5,000  for  it,  $200  per  acre. 
This  they  have  fitted  up  in  a  very  handsome 
manner.  They  have  already  expended  about 
$5,000  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  have 
not  yet  completed  their  arrangements.  The 
cottage  for  the  ladies  is  the  neatest  affair  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw,  and  cost,I  suppose,  some  $2,000. 
The  Kentuckians  do  everythingon  a  big  figure  ; 
and  by  thus  providing  for  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  ladies,  vast  numbers  attend 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  look  forward  to 
the  show  as  a  sort  of  gala  day.  There  was  a 
much  greater  variety  of  domestic  manufactures 
than  at  Bourbon.  There  was  a  most  gorgeous 
display  of  silk  quilts,  and  some  of  fine  silk  vel¬ 
vet,  which  I  thought,  however,  a  very  useless 
expenditure  of  money.  If  premiums  are  given 
for  silk  quilts,  they  should  be  for  such  as  are 
made  out  of  Kentucky  silk,  where  the  cocoons 
have  been  raised,  the  silk  spun  and  woven  by 
the  exhibitors.  As  it  was,  the  quilts  looked  as 
though  they  might  cost  about  $100,  and  were 
rather  too  fine  to  sleep  sound  under. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  in  reference  to  the 
stock  shown  at  Bourbon  will  apply  to  those 
shown  at  Lexington.  Nearly  all  the  premium 
animals  which  were  exhibited  at  the  former  show 
were  at  Lexington ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
stock  of  cattle,  for  size  or  excellence,  can  be 
surpassed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  James  G.  Kinnaird,  whom  you  saw  at  the 
New- York  State  Show,  was  very  successful  in 


getting  premiums  at  Lexington ;  and  he  richly 
deserved  them.  He  is  of  good  stock  himself, 
and  the  stock  which  he  showed  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  evenly  and  finely  bred. 
His  cow  Almira,  which  received  the  first  premi¬ 
um,  is  unsurpassed  as  a  handler.  And  Mary 
Ann,  another  aged  cow,  I  heard  an  excellent 
judge  of  cattle  say,  he  considered  one  of  the 
finest  cows  in  Kentucky.  His  premium  two- 
year-old  heifer,  Arabella,  is  one  that  a  breeder 
is  apt  to  set  aside  for  his  own  use.  His  three- 
year-old  bullock,  which  received  the  premium, 
weighed  on  the  Lexington  hay  scales,  the  eve¬ 
ning  after  the  show,  2,250  pounds.  I  have  not 
time  to  enumerate  all  the  fine  stock  shown,  and 
will  pass  them  over  for  the  present. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  choice  stock  were  in 
considerable  demand,  and  that  several  were 
sold  during  the  two  shows,  at  very  fair  prices. 
Mr.  George  M.  Bedford  sold  his  bull  calf,  which 
received  the  premium,  both  at  Bourbon  and  Lex¬ 
ington,  for  $150. 

The  country  around  Lexington  is  generally 
considered,  I  believe,  the  garden  spot  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  its  beauty  and  fer¬ 
tility  can  be  surpassed.  The  farms  are  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ;  the 
buildings  handsome  and  convenient,  and  some 
costly  and  magnificent.  The  grounds  around 
them  are  kept  in  the  neatest  possible  order,  and 
the  woodland  pastures,  tenanted  with  the  choic¬ 
est  stock  of  every  description,  affording  ample 
evidence  of  the  wealth,  as  well  as  intelligence 
and  taste  of  the  owners.  Kentucky  was  settled 
mostly  by  Virginians;  and  judging  from  the 
uniform  kindness,  and  hospitality  with  which  a 
stranger  is  treated  wherever  he  goes,  I  should 
say  they  were  descended  from  the  F.  F.  Vs. 
(first  families  of  Virginia).  Hospitality  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  prominent  and  leading  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Kentuckians,  and  to  this  may  be 
added  nearly  every  other  quality  which  adorns 
and  beautifies  human  life.  I  was  everywhere 
treated  with  a  kindness  and  attention,  which  I 
had  anticipated  from  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  vast  concourse  of  people  who  were 
assembled  on  the  show  grounds,  were  of  them¬ 
selves  an  interesting  show  ;  and  if  I  wanted  an 
ameliorating  cross  for  man  or  animal,  there  is 
no  state  in  the  Union,  in  which  I  would  sooner 
seek  it.  I  know  several  states  that  would  do 
well  to  import  some  500  or  1,000  Kentuckians 
and  improve  their  present  race.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  finer  looking,  or  more  intelli¬ 
gent  body  of  men  assembled  together,  than  the 
one  on  the  Lexington  show  ground. 
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Among  the  distinguished  Kentuckians  pres¬ 
ent,  were  Mr.  R.  Wickliffe,  and  his  brother,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wickliffe.  It  is  a  name  not  unknown  to 
fame.  Mr.  Clay  got  home  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  and  was  present  a  short  time  on 
the  third  day.  The  shout  with  which  the  Ken¬ 
tuckians  received  him,  gave  evidence  of  the 
mighty  hold  he  has  upon  their  admiration. 

Virginia ,  Dec.,  1850.  A.  S.  M. 

The  above  article  from  our  respected  corres¬ 
pondent  has  been  on  hand  some  time.  The 
reason  of  its  delay  is  owing  to  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Kinnaird’s  letter  in  our  February  number, 
anticipating  it,  in  part.  However,  the  subject  is 
so  important,  and  so  well  and  differently  treat¬ 
ed,  a  little  repetition,  we  hope,  will  have  the 
effect  of  more  thoroughly  rousing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  great  interest  of  stock  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  astonishing  how  slow  this 
thing  progresses ;  our  farmers  want  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept — here  a  little  and 
there  a  great  deal. 

The  article  on  Mr.  Renick’s  stock  shall  fol¬ 
low  in  our  next. 


PLANK  ROADS. 

Among  the  many  improvements  m  the  means 
of  communication  which  have  been  prosecuted 
in  the  last  few  years,  plank  roads  are  assuming 
a  very  important  rank.  A  little  work,  by  Mr. 
Kingsford,  of  the  Hudson-River  Railroad,  is  of 
great  interest,  and  should  be  well  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  It  appears  that  the  first 
plank  road  in  Canada  was  laid  down  in  1836, 
and  in  New  York,  in  1837;  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  four  years  that  they  have  been  much 
prosecuted.  The  number  of  plank  roads  in  ope¬ 
ration  in  Canada  and  the  state  of  New  York  are 
as  follows 

Canada.  New  York. 


Number  of  roads, 
Number  of  miles, 
Average  cost  per  mile, 
Total  cost, 


—  19 

442  2,106 

$1,700  $1,833 

$773,500  $3,860,292 


Very  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  New  York  upon  these  roads,  and 
the  resulting  advantages  are  immense.  The 
roads  have  all  been  subscribed  for  by  individu¬ 
als,  and  all  pay  handsome  dividends.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Troy  and  Lansingburg  road  pays  10 


per  cent.,  semi-annual ;  the  Utica  and  Burlington, 
20  per  cent. ;  and  we  believe  none  in  operation 
pay  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  none  of  the 
stocks  can  be  bought  in  the  market. 

The  importance  of  plank  roads  in  farming  re¬ 


gions  becomes  self-evident,  when  it  is  stated  that 
on  the  Salina  road  a  two-horse  team  drew  six 
tons  of  iron  twelve  miles  without  unusual  strain. 
Four  and  a  half  tons  is  an  ordinary  load,  and  a 
team  will  travel  with  it  eight  hours  per  day,  four 
miles  an  hour,  day  after  day.  A  farmer,  in  a 
heavy  country,  stated  that  the  tolls  paid  saved 
themselves  in  the  labor  of  cleaning  horses.  In  all 
localities  where  these  roads  are  in  operation  land 
rises  greatly  in  value.  On  the  Salina  road,  farm 
land  rose  from  $9  to  $15  per  acre.  On  the 
Syracuse  road,  the  increase  was  $10  per  acre. 
It  will  be  observed  that  an  amount  of  property 
equal  to  $4,000,000,  bearing  a  high  rate  of  inter¬ 
est,  has  been  created,  and  that  the  property  has 
added  in  addition  several  millions  to  the  value 
of  the  land  through  which  it  runs,  and  that  all 
this  property  is  mere  saving  from  the  old  cost 
of  transportation.  As  the  existence  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  roads  is  but  little  known  out  of 
their  localities,  we  append  the  following  statis¬ 
tics  - 


Names. 

When 

opened. 

Length, 

miles. 

Cost  per 
mile. 

Great  Western,  Albany, 

1849 

11 

$2,555 

Fonda  and  Carogo, 

1849 

m 

1,850 

Fultonville  and  Johnstown,  1849 

5 

5,000 

Rome  and  Utica, 

1848 

15 

5,000 

Northern  Road,  Utica, 

1848 

22 

1,713 

Utica  and  Burlington, 

1849 

5£ 

2,100 

Rome  and  Oswego, 

1847 

60 

1,500 

Rome  and  Western, 

1849 

11 

1,500 

Rome  and  Taberg, 

1849 

9 

1,300 

Rome  and  Madison, 

1849 

22 

1,250 

Salina  and  Central, 

1847 

16 

1,500 

Syracuse  and  Manlius, 

1849 

8 

1,200 

Syracuse  and  Bridgeport, 

1849 

12 

1,400 

Syracuse  and  Oswego, 

1849 

32 

1,300 

Salina  and  Liverpool, 

1849 

11 

1,400 

Syracuse  and  Tully, 

1848 

25 

1,100 

Split-Rock  Head, 

— 

— 

1,50© 

Hannibal  and  Oswego, 

1848 

11 

2,000 

Do.  do. 

1849 

5 

1,300 

Every  section  of  the  country  should  be  lined 
with  these  roads  as  tributaries  to  the  railroads. 
Their  progress  at  the  west  is  very  great  already. 
— Reporter. 

Suggested  Remedy  for  the  Potato  Rot. — - 
Mr.  George  Luther,  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  North 
Carolina,  from  some  experiments  made  on  the 
potato,  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  farmers  would 
take  the  tops  and  transplant  them,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  securing  a  healthy  crop. 

Charring  Posts  before  setting  them  into  the 
ground  makes  them  last  much  longer. 
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A  NEW  DRAINING-  PLOW. 

We  find  the  following  account  in  an  English 
paper  of  a  new  draining  plow.  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  merits  other  than  what  we  see  stated  ; 
but  its  construction  strikes  us  favorably,  and 
should  the  following  description  do  nothing 
more  than  incite  our  ingenious  mechanics  to 
get  up  something  similar,  our  object  in  copying 
the  article  will  be  effected.  We  presume  this 
plow  will  be  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
London. 

Mr.  Cotgreave’s  principle  consists  of  a  series 
of  plows  derived  from  the  carpenter’s  plane;  in 
fact  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  land  plane ; 
and  when  seen,  every  one  must  wonder  why 
the  principle  now  brought  into  operation  has 
not  been  applied  years  ago.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  main  drains,  all  the  work,  even  to 
the  obtaining  the  perfect  level  of  the  drain,  is 
performed  by  the  plane  plow.  Mr.  Cotgreave 
has  so  adapted  his  plow  that  with  four  horses 
he  can  throw  out  a  drain  from  four  to  five  feet 
deep.  The  saving  of  time  is  another  material 
object.  The  work  by  this  process  is  almost  in¬ 
credibly  expeditious,  and  very  little  damage  is 
done  to  the  surface;  indeed,  in  grass  lands,  a 
heavy  roller  will  repair  all  damages.  The  cost 
of  workmanship  is  half  the  price  of  manual  la¬ 
bor,  on  the  present  system ;  and  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  one  tenth,  while  the  work,  to  say  the  very 
least  of  it,  is  as  efficiently  and  durably  perform 
ed. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  plow. 
We  find  that  the  necessary  staff  of  men  is  ten, 
and  of  horses  four;  and  with  this  at  command, 
Mr.  Cotgreave  will  be  enabled,  without  distress¬ 
ing  either  horses  or  men,  to  commence  two  stat¬ 
ute  acres  in  the  morning,  and  finally  complete, 
that  is,  cut  the  drains,  (including  the  main 
drain,)  lay  the  pipes,  fill  in  and  make  good  the 
surface  of  one  statute  acre,  and  half  prepare 
the  second  to  be  ready  for  work  the  next  day. 
The  plow,  as  we  have  already  explained,  is  on 
the  plane  principle,  and,  by  means  of  screws, 
can  be  adapted  as  occasion  requires,  even  while 
in  operation  in  the  cutting,  to  take  a  shaving  or 
two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  inches  in  depth. 
This  control  of  the  plow  is  most  necessary,  as 
it  must  be  evident  that  certain  portions  of  the 
land,  requiring  to  be  drained,  frequently  have 
undulations;  and  if  there  were  no  regulating 
principle,  it  is  quite  certain  no  water  level  could 
be  obtained  by  a  plow.  This  point,  we  partic¬ 
ularly  impress  on  the  attention  of  our  readers; 
because  every  practical  man,  at  first,  would  en¬ 
quire  how  this  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome. 


THE  SHORTHORN  COW  G-RACE. 

The  accompanying  cut  of  Mr.  Stevens’  cow 
Grace,  presents  her  very  fairly,  but  not  flatter¬ 
ingly.  We  are  indebted  to  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
secretary  of  the  New-York  Agricultural  Society, 
for  its  use;  and  it  is  taken  from  the  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1850, 
which  is  just  published. 

This  fine  cow,  known  in  the  English  Herd 
Book,  vol.  8,  as  Her  Grace,  and  in  Allen’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Herd  Book  as  Grace,  was  bred  by  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  of  Black  Rock — was  white — calved  in 
1841 ;  got  by  Victor,  (9,780,)  177 ;  dam,  Daisy  by 
Bertram  II.,  (3,144,)  21 ;  grandam  Delight,  by  im¬ 
ported  Devonshire,  (966,)  51 ;  g.  grandam  Daisy 
by  Admiral  (1,608)  ;  g.  g.  grandam  Yellow  Rose, 
by  young  Denton  (963)  ;  g.  g.  g.  grandam  im¬ 
ported  cow  Arabella,  by  North  Star  (460)  ;  g.  g. 
g.  g.  grandam  Aurora,  by  Comet  (155) ;  g.  g.  g. 
g.  g.  grandam  by  Henry  (301)  ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g. 
grandam  by  Danby  (190).  The  figures  in 
parenthesis  are  the  numbers  of  the  bulls  named 
in  the  English  Herd  Book,  the  others,  those  in 
the  American  Herd  Book. 

Grace,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Allen,  had  one 
calf  at  fifteen  months  old .  At  two  years  old,  he 
sold  her  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Sheafe,  of  Dutchess  county, 
who  bred  three  calves  from  her.  At  six  years 
of  age,  she  was  sold  to  Ambrose  Stevens,  who 
bred  one  calf  from  her.  All  these  calves  were 
bulls;  one,  only  of  which,  now  survives,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  others  having  been  killed  during 
the  depression  of  prices  for  shorthorns  a  few 
years  since.  Grace  had  no  calf  after  1848,  and 
as  it  was  supposed  that  she  had  done  breeding, 
she  was  commenced  to  be  fed  in  January  1850, 
and  was  killed  in  March,  1851,  in  New  York. 

Grace  was  shown  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  1844, 
then  only  three  years  old,  at  the  show  of  the 
New-York  Agricultural  Society;  and  though 
only  a  heifer,  won  the  third  prize  for  cows.  In 
1847,  she  was  awarded  the  first  prize  as  the 
best  milch  cow  at  the  show  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Saratoga ;  and  in 
1850,  she  won  the  first  prize  as  the  best  fat 
cow  at  the  show  of  the  same  society  at  Albany. 

Grace  was  a  fair  milker,  having  yielded  16  to 
19  quarts  per  day  for  months;  and  she  gave  10 
quarts  per  day  in  April  or  May,  on  hay  alone, 
nine  months  after  calving;  and  her  milk  was 
particularly  rich. 

Grace  was  fed  fourteen  months,  and  was 
slaughtered  in  New  York  in  March,  1851.  On 
being  killed,  it  turned  out  that  she  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  calf,  at  least  six  months.  Her  live 
weight  on  the  day  of  being  slaughtered,  was 
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1,795  pounds;  her  calf  and  appendages  weighed 
60  pounds ;  thus  leaving  her  actual  live  weight 
1,735  pounds.  Her  carcass  weighed  1,210  pounds, 
her  hide  101  pounds,  and  her  tallow  153  pounds. 


every  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  making  her 
shrinkage  less  than  16  per  cent.  Her  tongue, 
liver,  heart,  and  tripe,  if  weighed,  would  have 
reduced  her  shrinkage  to  14  per  cent. 


Total  weight,  1,464  pounds:  shrinkage,  271 
pounds.  This  is  a  yield  of  84  pounds,  6  ounces 
and  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  dead  weight  to 


It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  cow  was  the 
fattest  and  best  beast  ever  killed  in  this  country. 
Had  she  not  been  in  calf,  her  dead  weight  would 
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have  been  still  better.  Her  beef  was  beautifully- 
marbled  and  sparkling  in  the  highest  degree; 
and  she  was  wonderful  for  the  large  amount  of 
lean  meat  in  her  carcass,  the  depth  of  muscle 
on  her  ribs  being  actually  greater  than  ever  has 
been  seen  in  this  market  for  a  beast  of  her  size. 
In  this  respect,  she  exceeded  a  very  fine  ox 
killed  with  her,  whose  carcass,  (four  quarters,) 
weighed  1,588  pounds,  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  depth  of  his  lean  meat. 

Grace  was  fed  by  Colonel  Sherwood,  of  Au¬ 
burn,  and  was  the  joint  property  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens. 


French,  were  of  that  happy  nature  which  dis¬ 
posed  them  to  encourage  the  early  inclinations 
of  talent  in  the  minds  of  their  children.  They 
soon  perceived  in  the  subject  of  these  remarks 
that  love  of  the  woods  and  fields,  which  has 
since  made  him  so  conspicuous  as  a  naturalist. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  that  is,  about  1796,  he 
went  to  France  to  pursue  his  education.  He 
received  lessons  in  drawing  from  the  celebrated 
David.  Although  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
seduously,  his  heart  still  panted  for  the  spark¬ 
ling  streams  and  interminable  forests,  for  his 
“native  land  of  groves.”  He  returned  home  the 
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JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON. 

The  following  biographical  sketch,  we  con¬ 
dense  from  the  American  Phrenological  Journal, 
which  we  trust  our  readers  will  consider  no  less 
than  a  just  tribute  to  the  name  of  one  whose 
life  was  spent  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  whose 
usefulness,  high  principles,  and  worthy  motives 
are  alone  sufficient  to  record  his  fame  : — - 
Mr.  Audubon  was  born  about  1780,  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana.  His  parents,  who  were 


following  year,  with  a  kindled  ardor  for  the 
woods,  and  commenced  a  collection  of  designs, 
destined  shortly  to  swell  into  that  magnificent 
series  of  volumes  which  the  world  has  applaud¬ 
ed  as  the  “  Birds  of  America.”  They  were  be¬ 
gun  on  a  beautiful  plantation  which  his  father 
had  given  him,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill.  There,  amid  its  fine  woodlands,  its 
extensive  fields,  its  hills  crowned  with  ever¬ 
greens,  he  meditated  upon  his  simple  and  agree- 
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able  objects,  and  pursued  his  rambles,  from  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  day  until  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  wet  with  dew,  and  laden  with  feathered 
captives,  he  returned  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  fireside. 

Yet  the  passion  for  birds  did  not  seem  to  seal 
his  heart  to  the  influences  of  a  still  more  tender 
and  exalted  passion.  He  married,  and  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  marrying  a  lady  who,  in  vicissitude,  has 
animated  his  courage,  and  in  prosperity  appre¬ 
ciated  the  grounds  and  measure  of  his  success. 
For  many  years,  the  necessities  of  life  drove 
him  into  commercial  enterprises,  which  involv¬ 
ed  him  in  a  series  of  calamities.  His  mind  was 
so  filled  with  nature,  that  all  his  speculations 
proved  unprofitable.  From  observation  and 
study,  only,  could  be  derived  gratification.  He 
was  compelled  to  struggle  against  the  wishes 
of  all  his  friends — except  of  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  to  their  lasting  honor  be  it  said — who 
strove  to  wean  him  from  pursuits,  which,  in  the 
world’s  eye,  are  so  barren  and  unproductive. 
But  their  importunities  had  an  effect  directly 
contrary  to  what  they  intended.  Irritated  be¬ 
yond  endurance,  he  broke  at  last  through  all 
bonds,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  favor¬ 
ite  pursuits.  He  undertook  long  and  tedious 
journeys;  he  ransacked  the  woods,  the  lakes, 
the  prairies,  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  he 
spent  years  away  from  his  family.  We  think 
we  can  see  him  now,  setting  out  early  in  the 
morning,  with  no  companion  but  his  faithful 
dog  and  gun ;  the  tin  box,  containing  his  pencils 
and  colors,  slung  to  his  side ;  now  popping  down 
the  unconscious  warbler  that  makes  the  air  vo¬ 
cal  from  some  neighboring  tree;  now  hastening 
to  the  broad  shelter  of  a  venerable  oak,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  form  and  paint  the  varigated  plumage 
of  his  victim ;  now  crouching  for  hours  under¬ 
neath  some  withered  trunk,  to  observe  the  hab¬ 
its  of  some  shy  and  timid  bird ;  now  climbing 
the  jagged  side  of  a  rocky  precipice,  to  find  the 
nest  eggs  of  the  eagle  that  screams  and  flutters 
upon  the  dry  top  of  the  storm-blasted  beech,  still 
higher  up;  now  treading  upon  the  head  of  the 
serpent  that  hisses  and  wreaths  among  the 
thick  leaves  of  the  copse ;  now  starting  the  bear 
and  cougar  from  their  secret  lairs  in  the  fast¬ 
nesses;  now  swimming  with  lusty  sinew,  his 
gun  and  apparatus  fastened  above  his  head,  the 
troubled  waters  of  a  swollen  stream ;  now  wan¬ 
dering  for  days  through  the  illimitable  and 
pathless  thickets  of  the  cane  brake,  at  night 
sleeping  upon  the  hard  ground,  or  across  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  by  day  almost  perishing 
with  thirst ;  and  now  hailing  with  pleasure,  at 


sunset,  the  distant  but  cheerful  glimmer  of  the 
lonely  log-cabin  fire. 

In  person,  Mr.  Audubon  was  tall,  with  a  fine, 
elastic  form,  and  most  striking  appearance.  His 
face,  with  its  aquiline  nose  and  keen  eye, 
sometimes  reminded  one  of  the  beak  of  the 
eagle.  His  action  was  quick,  and  his  conversa¬ 
tion  lively  and  spirited.  Owing  to  his  French 
extraction,  he  spoke  with  an  accent,  in  a  soft 
and  gentle  voice,  but  with  great  earnestness  of 
conviction.  He  was  noted  for  the  simple  heart¬ 
edness  and  kindness  of  his  disposition;  his  hab¬ 
its  were  temperate  and  frugal,  and  his  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  different  members  of  his  family 
profound. 

For  several  years  past,  Mr.  Audubon  had  lived 
at  a  beautiful  estate  called  Minniesland,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  this  city,  where  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  kind  hospitality  of  its  distinguished  oc¬ 
cupants,  made  it  an  agreeable  resort  for  all  who 
had  the  honor  of  their  acquaintance.  His  health, 
however,  for  the  last  two  years,  had  been  fail¬ 
ing.  His  long  and  arduous  labors  began  to 
wear  upon  his  constitution,  and  on  the  27th  of 
January  last  he  died.  His  funeral  was  as  unosten¬ 
tatious  as  his  life  had  been.  He  was  buried  in 
the  family  vault  of  Trinity-Church  Cemetery, 
adjoining  his  own  estate.  His  widow,  two  sons, 
and  numerous  grand  children  are  left  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

What  a  life  has  that  been  of  which  we  have 
here  given  a  faint  outline !  What  a  character 
is  that  of  which  we  have  made  only  a  rough 
sketch !  Is  not  John  James  Audubon  an  ad¬ 
mirable  specimen  of  the  hero  as  a  man  of 
science  ?  For  sixty  years  or  more,  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  more  than  religious  devotion,  a 
beautiful  and  elevated  pursuit,  enlarging  its 
boundaries  by  his  discoveries,  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  its  objects  by  his  art.  In  all  climates  and 
in  all  weathers;  scorched  by  burning  suns, 
drenched  by  piercing  rains,  frozen  by  the  fierc¬ 
est  colds  ;  now  diving  fearlessly  into  the  densest 
forest,  now  wandering  alone  over  the  most  sav¬ 
age  regions;  in  perils,  in  dificulties,  and  in 
doubts;  with  no  companion  to  cheer  his  \va y, 
far  from  the  smiles  and  applause  of  society ; 
listening  only  to  the  sweet  music  of  birds,  or  to 
the  sweeter  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  has 
faithfully  kept  his  path.  The  records  of  man’s 
life  contain  few  nobler  examples  of  strength  of 
purpose  and  indefatigable  energy.  Led  on 
solely  by  his  pure,  lofty,  kindling  enthusiasm, 
no  thirst  for  wealth,  no  desire  for  distinction,  no 
restless  ambition  of  eccentric  character,  could 
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have  induced  him  to  undergo  so  many  sacrifices 
or  sustained  him  under  so  many  trials.  Higher 
principles  and  worthier  motives  alone  enabled 
him  to  meet  such  discouragements  and  accom¬ 
plish  such  miracles  of  achievements.  He  has 
enlarged  and  enriched  the  domains  of  a  pleasing 
and  useful  science ;  he  has  revealed  to  us  the 
existence  of  many  species  of  birds  before  un¬ 
known;  he  has  given  us  more  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  forms  and  habits  of  those  that 
were  known  ;  he  has  corrected  the  blunders  of 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  he  has  imparted  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  the  grace  and  fascina¬ 
tion  of  romance. 

By  his  pencil  and  his  pen,  he  has  made  the 
world  eternally  his  debtor.  Exquisite  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  visible  and  vocal  ornaments  of  the 
air,  drawn  with  so  much  nicety,  colored  with  so 
much  brilliancy,  as  they  are  seen  in  their  own 
favorite  haunts,  who  can  adequate  describe? 

A  peculiar  ease,  vigor,  and  animation  mark 
Mr.  Audubon’s  written  style.  His  descriptions 
of  birds  in  their  various  moods  are  not  the  dull 
and  dry  details  of  a  naturalist,  but  the  warm, 
lively,  picturesque  paintings  of  a  poet.  To  open 
at  any  page  of  his  volumes  is  to  step  at  once 
into  a  region  of  agreeable  forms  and  enraptur¬ 
ing  sounds.  He  seems  to  enter  into  the  very 
spirits  of  birds  themselves,  sings  when  they 
sing,  and  rises  upon  the  wing  when  they  fly. 
And  his  whole  life,  like  theirs,  seems  to  have 
been  a  perpetual  and  cheerful  ascription  of 
praise,  to  that 

“  Power  whose  care 

Teaches  their  way  along  the  pathless  coast, 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost.” 

- - 

A  CHAFTER  ON  FOWLS. 

Having  been  inundated  of  late  with  ever-so- 
many  letters,  soliciting  me  for  Dorking  fowls, 
for  which  the  writers  appear  willing  to  pay  al¬ 
most  any  price,  and  ask  me  to  send  them  almost 
any  distance — and  to  which,  I  regret  to  say,  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  send  refusals,  owing  to 
my  having  only  my  season’s  breeding  stock  on 
hand — it  reminds  me  that  I  sometime  ago  prom¬ 
ised  you  an  essay  with  the  above-named  title. 

I  am  not  a  chicken  merchant,  broker,  nor 
even  an  extensive  chicken  raiser,  breeding  only 
for  my  own  use;  and  why  it  is  that  everybody 
sends  to  me  for  Dorkings,  E  know  not,  other  than 
that  in  some  of  the  lately-published  poultry 
books,  I  am  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  im¬ 
porters  of  them  into  this  country  ;  and  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  these  letters,  perhaps,  suppose  that  of 
course,  I  could  have  no  other  object  in  view  but 


to  breed  and  sell  them.  True,  I  have  bred  a 
great  many  Dorkings  during  the  nine  years  in 
which  I  have  kept  them ;  but  I  have  given  away 
two  where  I  have  sold  one ;  and  I  am  forced  to 
say,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  among  the 
gifts ,  but  a  beggarly  account  has  ever  been  ren¬ 
dered  of  their  good  results  where  I  have  inquir¬ 
ed  after  them ;  abundantly  confirming  the  old 
adage,  “  light  come,  light  go.”  The  short  of  it 
is,  those  who  had  them,  paid  no  sort  of  attention 
to  their  breeding,  although  profuse  in  their 
promises  to  do  so  when  asking  for  them ;  and 
they  either  “  run  out  ”  by  mixing  with  other 
fowls — got  their  necks  wrung,  and  into  the 
pot,  “  by  mistake,”  or  some  other  equally  ca¬ 
lamitous  affair  happened  to  close  up  their 
Dorking  account ;  yet,  as  the  poultry  fever  has 
of  late  waxed  high,  and  the  Boston  world  and 
pretty  much  all  other  parts  of  the  American 
world  who  “  take  the  papers,”  have  caught,  and 
are  catching  this  same  fever  of  “  Shang-high” — • 
and  all  the  other  “  high-low-Jack-and-the-game,” 
as  I  guess  it  will  prove  to  be,  by  the  time  they 
get  through  with  these  sorts  of  poultry — I  have 
pretty  much  made  up  my  mind  to  “spread” 
myself  this  year,  and  put  every  hen  I  have  to 
cackling  and  sitting  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
assist  in  supplying  this  wholesome  demand  for 
“  improved  breeds  ”  of  fowls,  so  far  as  the  Dork¬ 
ings  are  concerned. 

"  It  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  good  advice  which  our  pleasant 
friend  Solon  Robinson  has  given  your  readers, 
after  visiting  the  grand  crowing  match  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  last  October,  on  the  merits  of  which  he  has 
drawn  such  capital  conclusions;  and  were  I 
not  considered  an  interested  party  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  might  give  my  own  opinions  upon  the 
merits  of  this  stupendous  fowl  excitement;  and 
even  as  it  is,  I  shall  venture  to  talk  a  little 
about  it. 

You  know  when  we  were  little  boys  together, 
we  dwelt  near  the  sea  shore,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  New  York,  and  used,  sometimes,  to 
go  on  board  the  India  ships  as  they  arrived  in 
port,  and  see  all  the  strange  things  which  the 
captains  brought  home  in  the  way  of  poultry. 
This  was  towards  40  years  ago.  Well,  the  first 
real  improvement  that  I  recollect  in  the  fowl 
line  was  what  we  boys,  (I  mean  all  the  boys,) 
used  to  call  the  “  Merino  ”  hens.  Everything 
was  “Merino”  in  those  days;  for  it  was  about 
that  time,  say  1810,  that  the  Merino  sheep  were 
brought  into  the  neighborhood;  and  our  father 
bought  a  Merino  ram,  and  introduced  into  his 
flock  ;  for  which  all  the  neighbors  ridiculed  him, 
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although  some  of  those  who  abused  him  the 
most,  and  vowed  they  would  kill  him  if  he  got 
among  their  sheep,  were  afterwards  caught  let¬ 
ting  their  ewes  into  the  paddock  at  night,  where 
he  was  kept  by  himself.  Well,  these  Merino 
hens  came  somewhere  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
looked  like  young  ostriches,  running  about  the 
yard  with  hair  on,  and  only  a  few  feathers  on 
their  wings  and  in  their  tails.  Their  eggs,  for 
now  and  then  they  laid  one,  were  about  the 
size  of  a  common  hen’s  egg,  of  a  salmon  color, 
and  sometimes  a  little  speckled,  like  a  Guinea 
hen’s.  These  Merinos  were  white,  yellow,  or 
sooty-brown  in  color ;  and  when  crossed  with  the 
common  dunghill  fowl — if  said  dunghills  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  pretty  good  breed  of  themselves — 
made  quite  a  tolerable  fowl ;  but  the  more  dung¬ 
hill  you  got  into  them,  the  better  they  were. 
There  we  had  the  Merinos. 

The  next  I  got — for  I  believe  you  did  not  catch 
the  chicken  fever  as  often  as  I  did — was  the  Ma¬ 
lay,  Java,  or  some  other  Indian  name,  as  the  Co¬ 
chin-Chinas  and  Shanghaes  (a) — though  they, 
with  the  aforesaid  Merinos,  are  all  of  the  same  or¬ 
igin,  in  fact,  differing  only  in  variety  and  locali¬ 
ty,  as  our  dunghills  do — were  not  among  the  im¬ 
proved  names  of  that  ancient  day.  Well,  I  got 
them,  the  Malays  and  Javas.  Instead  of  hair  for 
a  covering,  these  had  feathers,  long,  thin,  and 
light.(i)  In  cold  weather,  they  wanted  as  much 
nursing  as  a  baby,  and  would  freeze  to  death 
in  a  frosty  night  as  quick  as  a  young  gosling, 
unless  well  tucked  up  with  straw,  or  brought 
into  the  cellar  or  kitchen,  as  I  often  had  to 
do.  The  cocks  crowed  as  though  they  had 
the  influenza,  and  were  great  on  a  foot  race,  if 
a  smart  dunghill  happened  to  walk  into  the  yard. 
These  hens  laid  an  egg,  occasionally,  of  the 
salmon  or  buff  color  like  the  Merinos ;  and  the 
result  of  their  breeding  was  pretty  much  the 
same  as  with  them.  So  I  progressed ;  but  final¬ 
ly  settled  down  into  a  flock  of  fowls  of  perhaps 
half,  to  a  quarter  of  the  blood  of  these  improv¬ 
ers,  as  I  wanted  something  different  from  what 
everybody  else  had,  although  other  folks,  with 
nothing  but  good  dunghills,  could  raise  two 
chickens  to  my  one ;  and  my  excellent  mother 
used  to  wonder  why  our  hens  could’nt  lay  eggs 
as  our  neighbors’  did, for  half  the  time  we  had’nt 
any  of  our  own  laying.  To  be  sure,  we  had 
nice  large  chickens  at  thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  at  other  times,  for  the  table,  which  used 
to  make  our  friends  stare  when  they  saw  them, 
and  wonder  where  we  got  them ;  and  that  quite 
paid  me  for  my  trouble;  but  when  they  came 
to  be  carved,  I  found  they  preferred  the  plump, 


juicy  pullets  of  the  common  kind,  which  we 
usually  had  by  their  side.  The  fact  was,  the 
big  ones  were  dry,  stringy,  and  coarse.  Thus 
passed  my  boyhood  chicken  experience,  and 
then  came  an  interregnum. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  became  a  housekeeper. 
Of  course,  I  must  keep  chickens,  and  I  got  them, 
the  best  to  be  found,  but  was  not  anxious  for 
the  Malays,  or  any  of  their  cousins-german 
from  the  Indies,  so  I  tried  the  Polands.  Their 
beautiful  black  plumage,  and  the  large  poppy¬ 
looking  white  tops  on  their  heads,  falling  so 
gracefully  over  their  faces,  pleased  me.  They 
laid  well  so  long  as  I  kept  them  very  warm;  but 
the  hens  proved  bad  sitters,  or  rather  did’nt 
want  to  sit  at  all.  The  chickens  were  very 
tender  and  hard  to  raise;  their  bodies  light, 
and  the  flesh  not  well  placed  on  the  carcass ; 
and  on  the  whole,  I  did  not  like  them,  A  few 
years’  experience  and  I  let  them  go. 

I  tried  the  Bantams.  They  were  pompous, 
strutty,  little  bodies  ;  the  valiant  little  cocks 
crowing  about  once  a  minute  all  day  long,  and 
the  hens  the  most  sociable,  chatty  creatures  in 
the  world.  If  the  kitchen  door  happened  to  be 
open,  they  would  be  into  the  house  forthwith — 
their  feet  into  the  bread  trough,  which  was  sure 
to  be  left  uncovered  for  kneading  just  as  they 
came  in.  If  a  plate  with  an  egg  or  two  in  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  the  table,  or  in  the  cupboard,  Miss 
Biddy  was  sure  to  sit  herself  down  at  once,  and 
lay  another  by  the  side  of  it,  or  into  the  clos¬ 
ets,  or  the  cradle  by  the  side  of  the  baby,  or 
into  your  hat,  if  she  could  find  it  right  side  up, 
her  ladyship  was  sure  to  make  a  nest.  The 
fact  is,  they  were  charming  little  creatures.  I 
loved  them  from  my  very  heart,  and  they  laid 
all  the  eggs  they  could;  but  their  eggs  were 
small,  and  the  chickens  were  small,  and  they 
were  small  all  over;  and  they  were  too  pretty 
to  kill,  also;  and  so,  betwixt  these  various  qual¬ 
ities,  the  Bantams  did  not  amount  to  much, 
although  the  children  loved  them,  and  keep 
them  to  this  present  day  in  high  perfection. 

Then  I  tried  the  game  fowls.  They  were 
hardy,  good  layers,  and  tolerably  well  fleshed. 
But  they  had  black  legs,  (c)  which  I  never  liked, 
and  being  built  for  strength  and  agility,  they 
were  not  heavy  fleshed  on  the  best  parts  of  the 
carcass.  They  were  so  pugnacious,  too,  that 
half  the  chickens  had  their  eyes  knocked  out 
before  they  got  to  be  as  large  as  quails ;  and 
they  went  groping  and  blundering  about  the 
yard  like  a  party  who  had  “ taken  a  benefit”  at 
Donnybrook  Fair.  The  upshot  was,  they  did 
not  suit  me. 
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Then  came  the  Bucks-county  birds,  swelling 
accounts  of  which  I  saw  in  the  papers,  and  large 
stories  were  told  of  their  multifarious  excellen¬ 
cies.  So  I  got  a  grand  coop  of  them  from  New 
York.  They  proved  a  hybrid  between  the  Ma¬ 
lay,  Java,  or  other  India,  and  something  else — 
no  matter  what — and  after  three  or  four  years’ 
trial,  I  packed  them  off  with  the  others.  These, 
with  their  various  crosses  on  the  common  hen, 
I  had,  when  you  brought  home  the  Dorkings  for 
me,  from  England,  in  1841. 

These  Dorkings,  which  were  quite  young 
when  they  arrived,  filled  with  vermin  from  their 
long  confinement  on  shipboard,  and  quite  un¬ 
promising  in  appearance,  I  kept  and  bred — [ 
liked  them.  They  were  of  the  speckled  variety  • 
chocolate-red  in  color,  with  white  spots  and 
stripes  beautifully  intermixed;  large  rosy  combs; 
clean,  compact,  bodies;  short,  white,  or  flesh- 
colored  legs ;  five  toes,  which  fifth  by  the  way, 
is  a  superfluity,  and  of  no  use  whatever;  and 
heavier  and  deeper  fleshed  on  the  breast  and  side  bones , 
than  any  other  barndoor  fowl  I  know.  The  cocks 
were  the  most  brilliant  in  their  plumage  imag¬ 
inable,  and  some  of  the  chickens  came  out  black 
speckled,  their  glossy  coats  as  beautiful  as  the 
others.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  I  found  a 
white  Dorking  cock  in  Albany,  which  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  had  brought  out  with  him,  and  as  he 
was  a  lone  bird,  with  no  females,  I  got  him  of 
his  owner.  But  he  did  not  grow  up  to  suit  me, 
and  I  never  bred  him  to  my  Dorking  hens.(d)  My 
first  imported  cock,  when  eighteen  months  old, 
weighed  nine  and  a  half  pounds,  and  one  of 
the  hens,  seven  and  a  half  pounds.  I  never  saw 
a  more  beautiful  bird,  either  in  plumage  or  just 
proportion,  than  that  cock ;  and  the  hens  were 
equally  fine.  He  was  the  admiration  of  every¬ 
body  who  saw  him,  and  when  three  years  old, 
I  gave  him  to  a  friend,  who  used  to  come  three 
miles,  as  often  as  once  a  fortnight,  to  look  at 
him,  for  months  before  I  gave  him  the  bird. 
These  birds  laid  well,  and  I  bred  a  great  many 
chickens  from  them.  They  were  the  best  fowls 
for  the  table  I  had  ever  seen,  and  were  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  who  saw  them;  but  I  am  bound 
to  say,  they  were  not  so  hardy  for  this  climate, 
43°  north,  nor  were  they  such  good  layers  as 
some  of  our  common  fowls.  These  were  the 
first  Dorkings  ever  imported  into  this  country, 
to  my  knowledge. 

In  1844,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  an  order 
for  a  fresh  importation,  by  Captain  Morgan,  of 
the  London  packet  ship  Washington.  On  his 
way  to  England,  a  clergyman,  who  lived  at 
Dorking,  was  a  passenger.  That  gentleman 


kindly  engaged  to  procure  some  of  the  best 
chickens  to  be  found  there  for  Captain  M.,  whom 
he  told,  that  such  could  not  be  had  of  the  poultry 
higglers  in  the  London  markets,  as  the  Dorking 
fowl  breeders  would  not  send  their  uncaponised 
fowls  away  from  home — capons  being  usually 
made  from  them,  because  of  their  full,  deep  bo¬ 
dies,  and  short-grained,  juicy  flesh.  The  cler¬ 
gyman  kept  his  promise,  and  sent  Captain  M. 
a  coop  of  a  dozen,  the  best  he  could  find,  nine 
hens  and  three  cocks.  On  the  passage  home, 
the  chickens  got  the  roup ,  of  which  eight  of 
them  died  ;  and  only  four,  one  cock  and  three 
hens,  came  to  me,  poor  as  possible,  all  of  them  ; 
and  one  pullet  still  having  the  roup,  gave  it  to 
my  home  flock,  out  of  which  I  lost  upwards  of 
twenty.  This  was  a  sad  calamity,  hen  speak¬ 
ing.  But  I  survived  it,  and  so  did  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  chickens.  This  last  importation  was 
an  improvement,  if  possible,  on  the  first  one.  I 
crossed  these  last  upon  the  first,  in  part,  and 
some  I  kept  distinct ;  and  by  taking  pains,  I  have 
kept  some  of  them  distinct  to  the  present  day. 
I  ought  to  remark  that  the  cock  of  the  last  im¬ 
portation  was  grey,  with  a  blue  and  white 
speckled  breast.  One  of  the  hens  was  a  rich, 
ashy  grey ;  another,  ashy,  speckled  with  white ; 
the  last,  a  rich  chocolate-brown.  These  hens 
weighed  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half 
pounds  each  ;  the  cock  was  not  equal  in  size  nor 
figure,  to  the  first  one.  Some  of  these  had  heavy 
rose  or  double  combs;  others  single  ones.  These 
fowls  and  their  descendants,  I  have  shown  at 
several  of  the  State  Agricultural  Exhibitions, 
and  was  always  winner  of  the  first  prize.  I 
have  never  seen  any  Dorkings  to  equal  them ; 
and  I  will  now  at  any  time  show  against  the  con¬ 
gregated  Dorkings  of  these  United  States,  either 
for  size,  plumage,  shape,  beauty,  or  whatever 
other  quality,  whether  they  be  “  Albany  Dork¬ 
ings,”  “  brown  Dorkings,”  “  China,”  “  Nankin,” 
or  any  other  of  the  American-manufactured  Dork¬ 
ings  proffered  and  advertised  in  the  papers  at 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  dollars  the  pair.  I  have  now 
some  20  fine  young  breeding  hens,  and  four  or 
five  cocks,  of  all  the  varieties  of  color  belonging 
to  the  speckled  Dorkings;  and  intend  placing 
their  eggs  at  every  cottage  on  my  farm-some 
four  or  five  in  number — and  raise  all  the  chick¬ 
ens  I  can ;  so  that  at  the  New-York  State  Cattle 
Show,  in  Rochester,  next  September,  I  will,  bar¬ 
ring  all  accidents,  exhibit  them  against  any  and 
all  other  fowls  of  any  breed  whatever ;  and  sup¬ 
ply,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  all  such  as  want  the 
true  unadulterated  English  Dorkings. 

I  have,  within  the  last  year,  seen  the  “  black 
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Spanish,”  a  good-looking  black  chicken,  with 
an  enormously  large,  troublesome,  useless  comb; 
the  “Plymouth  Rock,”  a  bastardised  Malay; 
the  true  “  Malay,”  “  Cochin-China,”  “  Shanghae ,” 

“  Imperial  Chinese,”  “  Merino,”  or  “  Great  Bur- 
rampooter ,”  as  you  may  please  to  call  them,  of 
all  colors,  shape,  size,  and  fashion,  except  the 
right  one,  (some  of  them,  in  fact,  first  cousins  to 
friend  Solon’s  “  red  Shanghae,”  in  your  Febru¬ 
ary  Agriculturist,  if  not  more  closely  related,) 
“black  Poland,”  “white  Poland,”  “African 
Bantam,”  “  Bolton  grey,”  “  Creole,”  “  English 
pheasant,”  and  the  latest  Yankee  mixture,  no 
matter  what ;  besides  any  quantity  of  “  Jersey 
blues,”  and  “Bucks-countys,”  sometimes  all 
running  in  the  same  yard  together,  (every  fresh 
specimen  of  bastardy,  making  a  “  new  breed” 
with  the  hen  doctors,)  and  ranging  from  $5  to 
$50  a  pair ! 

In  their  selection  of  these  fowls,  I  question  no 
man’s  taste  nor  fancy ;  and  all  may  enjoy  their 
opinions.  Yet  I  prefer  the  true  Dorking,  to  any 
and  all  of  them;  and  still,  with  all  my  good 
opinion  of  the  latter,  except  in  the  superior 
quality  of  their  flesh,  and  their  magnificent 
plumage  and  shape,  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
best  dunghill  fowls,  for  profit  to  the  farmer ; 
but,  a  cross  of  the  Dorking  on  a  good  variety  of 
the  common  hen,  say  half  to  three  fourths  Dork¬ 
ing,  produces  the  best  of  barndoor  fowls.  It  is 
a  matter  of  little  moment  to  me,  whether  I  ever 
sell  a  chicken  or  not,  for  it  costs  all  to  raise 
them  that  they  will  bring,  in  the  long  run ;  and 
my  only  object  in  this  long  story  is,  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  expose  one  of  the  most  arrant  hum¬ 
bugs,  in  a  small  way,  that  this  im-excitable 
country  has  ever  had  practised  upon  it. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  1851.  Lewis  F.  Allen. 

(a)  Our  correspondent  is  aware  that  the 
Shanghaes,  &c.,  are  well  feathered,  and  in  this 
respect,  differing  greatly  from  the  Merinos. 

(0)  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  Malays 
when  first  imported.  They  have  since  been 
greatly  improved  here,  and  are  now  well  formed 
and  well  feathered ;  and  among  the  large  birds, 
rank,  in  our  estimation,  next  to  the  Dorkings. 

(c)  Some  varieties  which  we  have  seen  have 
yellow  legs,  but  whether  they  are  a  true  breed, 
we  are  unable  to  say. 

( d )  Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  cock  of 
our  correspondent’s,  very  fine  white  Dorkings  are 
now  raised  in  this  vicinity  and  at  Boston. 

Manure  For  Fruit  Trees. — Pounded  bones 
are  excellent  for  apple  trees.  A  peck  to  each 
tree  will  not  be  amiss,  either  pounded  or  burnt. 
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Pork — Bacon — Ham. — The  greatest  interest  I 
take  in  reading  this  article,  is  the  reflection  that  a 
hog  in  the  country  where  the  writer  lives,  is  nev¬ 
er  suffered  to  run  at  large  in  the  public  high¬ 
ways  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.  Ah,  but  that  is  England.  This  is  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  land  of  freedom — for  hogs. 

Fish  Ponds  on  Long  Island. — And  why  not 
transplant  fish  and  grow  them  for  market  as 
well  as  oysters  ? 

Southern  Wines. — Mr.  Weller  makes  out  a 
very  profitable  business  of  the  grape  culture — 
on  paper.  Is  it  so  in  fact?  A  good  many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made,  and  few  succeed,  and 
in  my  opinion  never  will,  while  cotton  bears 
such  prices  as  it  has  averaged  during  the  last 
half  century.  To  change  the  agricultural  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  country,  requires  very  palpable  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  presented.  Perhaps  Mr.  Weller’s 
statement  does  that.  We  shall  see. 

Squash-  Vine  Borer. — This  article  of  Dr.  Harris^ 
independent  of  its  scientific  information,  is  of 
great  value  in  a  practical  point,  as  it  gives  such 
directions  about  fastening  down  the  vines  to 
make  the  joints  take  root,  that  none  but  a  squash 
head  can  mistake  the  way  to  raise  squashes  in 
spite  of  the  borers. 

California  Hens. — Old  Joe  says  this  is  not  half 
so  remarkable  an  account  of  the  domestic  qual¬ 
ities  of  Miss  Biddy,  as  one  we  once  had  on  board 
the  ship  Elizabeth.  She  used  to  come  every  morn¬ 
ing  into  the  galley  and  deposit  an  egg  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  sauce  pan,  which  he  always  boiled  in 
the  same  vessel  without  removing  it,  for  my 
breakfast.  Are  not  these  hens  of  a  new  breed 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Boston  folks  ? 

Plant  Trees. — A  precious  iittle  item  I  should 
think,  from  the  way  in  which  other  papers  ap¬ 
propriated  it  without  credit,  as  a  lucubration  of 
brainless  craniums,  which,  unfortunately,  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  some  editors. 

Economy  of  Grinding  Corn  for  Feed. — It  has 
been  proved,  has  it,  by  actual  experiment,  that 
corn,  when  ground  and  cooked,  is  30  per  cent, 
better,  &c.  ?  Well,  that  was  proved  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  yet,  not  one  in  thirty  do  it.  It 
has  been  proved,  too,  that  it  is  30  per  cent, 
more  profitable  to  use  manure  and  buy  good 
tools  to  farm  with ;  and  yet,  look  at  the  way 
that  30  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  America  cul¬ 
tivate  their  land.  Economy  ?  They  don’t  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Manual-Labor  School  at  Jerusalem. — If  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  the  Holy  Land  it  is  more  than  it  has 
ever  done  in  our  own  land. 
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C  Curious  Facts  in  Vegetable  Physiology . — There 
are  a  great  many  curious  facts, friend  Solon,  not 
yet  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.  Truly, 
“  this  is  a  great  country,  as  yet  but  little  known.” 
Not  one  farmer  in  ten  knows  the  value  of  the 
soil  he  has  plowed  for  half  a  century,  princi¬ 
pally  because  he  has  just  skinned  over  the  sur¬ 
face  without  seeking  to  know  what  hidden 
treasures  lie  only  a  few  inches  below.  But 
how  could  he  know  about  facts  in  vegetable 
physiology  without  studying  them  ? 

To  Kill  Cockroaches  with  Red  Lead. — Arsenic 
or  any  other  poison  is  equally  good,  and  all  are 
effectual;  and  yet,  thousands  will  read  the  reci¬ 
pe  and  never  try  it. 

Wheat  Growing  in  the  West. — The  writer  of 
the  article  under  this  caption  gives  a  truthful 
picture  of  the  slovenly  way  that  wheat  is  sown 
in  Michigan,  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  the 
opinion  that  drilling  wheat  will  soon  supersede 
broadcast  sowing.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  not  one 
farmer  in  ten  ever  heard  of  such  a  labor-saving 
crop-increasing  machine.  Not  one  in  fifty  ever 
saw  one,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  believes  in 
the  advantage  of  using  them,  and  not  one  in  a 
thousand  will  buy  one  within  the  next  ten  years. 
There  is  something  else  to  be  drilled  into  their 
heads  before  they  will  drill  wheat  into  the 
ground. 

Burning  Gas  for  Fuel. — If  this  should  be  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  I  greatly  fear  several  individu¬ 
als  will  be  utterly  consumed  ! 

Soiling  Cattle. — This  article  is  very  good  as 
far  as  it  goes.  It  might  have  enumerated  sev¬ 
eral  other  crops  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Upon  good  soil,  few  plants  can  exceed  barley 
for  i  soiling.  At  the  south,  the  cow  pea  would 
be  superior  to  any  other  crop ;  besides,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  fertilisers,  and  when  cut  and 
cured,  makes  the  very  best  of  hay.  I  have 
found  Morus  multicaulis  an  excellent  feed  for 
cattle,  when  cut  while  it  is  young  and  tender. 
All  stock  that  are  kept  up  and  fed  with  green 
food  in  summer,  should  be  provided  with  salt 
balls  to  lick.  These  are  made  of  clay,  salt, 
ashes,  and  lime,  in  equal  parts.  The  ingredi¬ 
ents  should  all  be  pulverised  fine,  and  sifted, 
and  then  moistened  just  enough  to  make  them 
hold  together.  Soiling  will  never  be  practised 
to  any  extent  in  this  country  while  land  is  so 
cheap,  and  while  the  absurd  practice  is  contin¬ 
ued  of  building  expensive  fences  to  keep  stock 
running  wild  in  all  the  commons  and  highways. 

The  Endicotl  Pear  Tree — A  long  living  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  virtue  of  the  man  who  obeyed  the 
injunction  of  wisdom,  which  bids  him  plant  a 


tree.  Reader,  go  thou  and  do  likewise.  Im¬ 
mortalise  thy  name,  and  cause  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  bless  thee. 

Prize  Merino  Sheep. — Pretty  good  for  the  old 
north  state.  Yankee  shepherds  had  better  have 
a  care.  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  waking  up,  and 
with  a  mild  climate  and  cheap  lands,  may  yet 
draw  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  sheep  breeders 
who  have  six  months  of  winter  to  contend  with. 
But  how  is  it  about  dogs,  Messrs.  North  Caroli¬ 
nians'?  When  I  was  acquainted  in  that  state, 
some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  it  beat  all  cre¬ 
ation  for  worthless  sheep-stealing  curs,  Virginia 
always  excepted.  You  cannot  save  your  mut¬ 
ton  and  dogs,  too,  gentlemen.  You  had  better 
buy  a  sausage  cutter  and  send  the  dogs  to  the 
New- York  Market! 

Wire  Fences. — I  only  notice  this  article  to  de¬ 
ny  one  point  incidentally  introduced,  and  that 

is,  “  stone  walls  are  often  necessary  to  use  up 
the  stone.”  It  is  not  so.  There  is  not  a  stone 
wall  in  New  England,  but  would  be  of  more  val¬ 
ue  to  the  owner  if  buried  beneath  the  surface 
to  drain  the  soil,  than  it  is  above,  where  it 
disfigures  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  affords 
a  constant  harbor  for  all  sorts  of  varmints ,  and 
is  one  eternal  torment  to  all  who  depend  upon 
the  abominable  nuisances  for  a  fence.  So  much 
for  stone  walls.  If  any  one  is  hard  headed 
enough  to  defend  them  let  him  stand  forth. 
[Well,  then,  suppose  this  soil,  as  we  have  now 
and  then  seen  it  in  New  England,  is  already  so 
full  of  stones  that  you  cannot  get  them  below 

it,  or  that  you  have  no  land  that  needs  drain¬ 
ing1? — Eds.]  # 

A  New  Fibrous  Plant. — There  are  a  dozen 
other  kinds  of  fibrous  plants  besides  the  okra, 
that  men  will  learn  to  appreciate  one  of  these 
days.  If  the  flax  plant  can  be  dissolved  by 
chemical  process,  and  its  fibre  converted  into 
flax  cotton,  I  should  like  to  know  why  the  cot¬ 
ton  plant  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
It  has  also  a  heavy  coating  of  fibre.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  pine  apple  will  be  grown 
in  Florida  for  its  fibre,  which  is  superior  to  linen 
for  beauty  and  strength.  The  common  bear 
grass,  which  abounds  upon  the  South-Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts,  is  another  fibrous  plant,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  which  has  never  been  appreciated. 

Discovery  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  as  a  Manure. — - 
This  article  has  been  read  with  more  interest, 
perhaps,  than  would  have  been  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  gold  mine  in  the  same  locality.  The 
scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  produced  by 
a  general  consumption  of  an  article  so  limited, 
in  quantity  as  bones,  must  always  deter  the 
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farmer  from  depending  upon  any  regular  addi¬ 
tions  of  phosphate  to  his  land  from  this  source. 
The  monopoly  held  upon  guano  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  government, rendering  it  a  high-priced  ma¬ 
nure,  and  uncertain  in  its  supply,  deters  the 
farmer,  in  many  instances,  from  seeking  the 
needed  supply  of  phosphates  from  that  source, 
and  so  he  contrives  to  work  along  without  using 
anything  to  restore  the  exhausted  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Should  the  experiments  now  trying, 
prove  this  substance  to  be  as  valuable  as  rea¬ 
son  teaches  us  its  component  parts  ought  to 
make  it,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries  of  this  wonderful  age  of  discovery  and 
invention.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety  for  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  experiments,  and  whether  favorable 
or  not,  if  written  out  in  the  plain  instructive 
style  of  the  article  under  notice,  his  communi¬ 
cation  will  be  read  with  much  satisfaction. 

Deterioration  of  Land  by  Improvement  of  Ani¬ 
mals. — An  old  song  set  to  new  music:  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  family  who  talk  about  land 
being  ruined  by  lime,  marl,  guano,  and  deep 
plowing.  The  greatest  improvement  of  animals 
needed  in  this  country,  is  among  the  two-legged 
ones. 

The  Ladies’  Department. — This  page  for  April 
is  unusually  rich.  Mary  has  tried  each  of  the 
recipes,  and  pronounces  them  excellent.  She 
wonders  where  you  pick  up  so  many  little  gems. 
She  has  determined  to  give  you  a  treat  of  nice 
things,  all  taken  from  the  Agriculturist,  when 
you  next  come  to  make  a  visit  to  your 

t  Reviewer. 

- -•-» - 

CHEAP  VIRGINIA  LANDS. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  advantages  of  purchasing 
these  lands — an  advantage  that  a  great  many 
northern  farmers  have  availed  themselves  of 
very  much  to  their  benefit  and  satisfaction.  We 
now  have  information  of  a  tract  of  land  lying 
within  six  miles  of  Winchester,  and  within  nine 
hours  of  Baltimore,  in  as  healthy  a  region  as 
can  be  found  in  the  world,  which  is  offered  at 
an  extremely  low  price,  and  easy  terms,  and 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  company  of 
small  farmers  disposed  to  emigrate  to  that  state. 
The  tract  contains  1,927  acres,  divided  into  six¬ 
teen  holdings,  with  small  tenements  and  build¬ 
ings  upon  each;  some  pretty  good  and  some 
rather  poor.  The  land  is  under  such  cultivation 
as  is  too  common  among  tenants  in  this  country. 
The  soil  is  what  is  termed  slaty,  with  lime  stone 
either  on  or  adjoining  the  tract,  though  it  never 
has  been  used  as  a  fertiliser.  The  surface  is 


rolling,  and  well  watered  by  living  streams  and 
springs,  one  of  which  is  a  sulphur  spring,  high¬ 
ly  approved  for  health.  The  neighborhood  is 
a  good  one,  and  has  but  few  negroes,  either  bond 
or  free.  Saw  mills  and  grist  mills  are  in  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  adjoining  tracts  upon  both  sides. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  location  for  a  large  stock 
farm,  ,  with  cattle  or  sheep,  or  a  grain  farm 
when  renovated  by  guano,  lime,  and  plaster ;  or 
it  affords  a  most  convenient  opportunity  for  sev¬ 
eral  small  farmers  to  unite  and  form  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  of  their  own.  The  whole  tract 
can  be  had  for  only  $ 8,000.  The  title  is  beyond 
all  dispute,  having  been  nearly  200  years  in 
the  family  of  the  present  owner,  a  gentlemen  of 
great  wealth  and  of  the  highest  character ;  who 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  duty 
every  large  land  holder  in  Virginia  ought  to 
study,  to  try  to  induce  an  improving  race  of 
farmers  to  come  and  renovate  her  worn-out 
lands,  instead  of  holding  them,  out  of  mere  an¬ 
cestral  pride.  Further  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist. 

MORGAN  HUNTER. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that,  though  a  pic¬ 
ture  may  convey  too  favorable  an  idea  of  a  de¬ 
fective  animal,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  portray 
all  the  excellencies  of  a  good  one.  Making  due 
allowances  for  the  latter  difficulty,  the  following 
figure  may  be  considered  a  correct  likeness  of 
the  horse  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Morgan  Hunter  is  seven  years  old ;  was  bred, 
as  we  are  informed,  by  Mr.  Exwell,  of  Spring- 
field,  Vt. ;  was  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by 
the  same  horse.  He  was  sold  by  F.  A.  Wier,  of 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  May  last,  to  Messrs.  Ackley 
&  Gilbert,  of  East  Hamilton,  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  stands  the  present  season,  at  the  sta¬ 
ble  of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  in  that  town.  He  is  a  cap¬ 
ital  specimen  of  the  Morgan  family  of  horses. 
In  his  general  form,  he  possesses  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  degree  what  Youatt.  lays  down  as  the  most 
important  requisite  in  a  stallion— compactness— . 
“as  much  goodness  and  strength  as  possible, 
condensed  in  a  little  space.”  His  head  is  fine, 
and  his  eye  large  and  brilliant ;  his  chest  capa¬ 
cious,  barrel  round,  loin  very  broad,  back  short, 
quarters  long  and  muscular,  flanks  deep  and 
full,  limbs  short  jointed,  flat,  and  sinewy.  In 
temper  and  spirit,  he  exhibits  the  intelligence 
and  docility,  which  characterises  most  of  his 
near  relatives.  His  action  and  temper  cannot 
be  surpassed,  and  his  colts,  thus  far,  have  given 
universal  satisfaction. 

We  notice  various  advertisements  and  cuts 
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;  of  horses,  as  Morgans,  in  the  papers  of  different 
j  parts  of  the  country.  A  comparison  of  these 
descriptions  and  their  originals,  with  the  cut  at 
I  the  head  of  this  article,  may  serve,  in  some  de- 
I  gree,  to  show  whether  the  animals  truly  repre¬ 
sent  the  stock  whose  name  they  bear,  or  are 

|  only  counterfeits. 

- - 

FOWL  BREEDING-. 

Your  correspondent  from  West  Meriden,  (Ag- 
:  riculturist  for  May,  page  149.)  says,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  about  an  average  of  12,  22,  23,  24,  and  20 
I  eggs  from  16  hens,  during  certain  months, 
amounting  to  101  eggs  each,  during  the  laying 


a  series  of  years,  more  than  about  80  eggs  from 
each,  per  annum  ?  I  still  think  not.  All  fowls 
will  not  lay  alike — not  even  our  common  hens. 
But  to  answer  the  gentleman’s  question,  and 
state  why  some  lay  60,  and  others  100  eggs,  I 
cannot,  for  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  so 
great  a  difference.  I  think  the  difference  gen¬ 
erally  is  from  75  to  85,  or  nearly  so.  This 
arises  from  the  breed,  or  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  their  food.  He  says :  “  Suppose  one 
should  keep  only  the  class  of  fowls  that  pro¬ 
duce  100  eggs  per  annum.”  Now,  will  any 
gentleman  give  the  case  where  he  has  obtained 
100  eggs  each  per  annum  from  his  fowls,  dur¬ 


Morgan  Hunter. — Fig.  44. 


season,  and  he  takes  my  estimate  of  80  eggs 
per  annum,  as  too  low.  Mr.  L.  says  “  about  ” 
12,  &c.  This  word  “  about  ”  destroys  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  statement.  It  might  have  been 
more  or  less  eggs  that  he  got,  as  it  appears  that 
he  did  not  keep  a  correct  account,  or  he  would 
not  have  used  that  word,  which  is  the  grand 


ing  several  years  in  succession  ?  It  should  be 
observed  that  my  remarks  have  all  been  made 
relative  to  keeping  a  large  number  of  fowls, 
and  any  number  less  than  25  hens,  would  hardly 
be  a  fair  criterion  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
my  statements.  Mr.  L.  gives  his  fowls  a  range 
of  eight  acres,  and  only  16  of  them.  They 


salvo  to  all  misstatements.  I,  too,  said  about  ought  to  lay  well.  Few  fov/ls  can  have  such  a 


80  eggs  per  annum,  as  a  general  product. 

Now,  if  one  man  gets  only  70,  and  another  90, 
while  the  general  product  is  about  80,  I  am  cor¬ 
rect.  The  word  about ,  I  omitted  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  sentence ;  but  no  one  could  have  misun¬ 
derstood  me.  I  admit  that  fov/ls,  in  some  cases, 
in  some  seasons,  where  but  a  few  are  kept,  will 
exceed  80;  but  the  question  is,  can  one  keep 
from  25  to  100  or  more  fowls,  and  get,  through 


range.  Give  us  the  figures  positively  next  time 
friend  L. — no  more  “  abouts.” 

I  kept  the  cross  of  the  Poland  and  Dominique, 
on  Long  Island.  I  had  about  200,  and  consider 
them  number  one.  Some  years,  I  got  80  eggs 
each,  and  some  years  more,  but  never  100.  .  I 
have  not  matured  my  poultry  stock  here  yet. 

T.  B.  Miner. 

Clinton ,  Oneida  Co.,  iV.  Y.,  May ,  1851. 
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.foreign  Agricultural  Sfoios. 

By  the  steamer  Cambria,  we  are  in  receipt  of  our 
foreign  journals  to  the  3d  of  May. 

Markets. — Ashes  are  lower.  Cotton  has  fallen  again 
fully  per  lb.  Wheat ,  Flour ,  Corn,  Provisions,  and 
in  fact,  most  American  products,  were  dull  of  sale,  at 
slightly  lower  prices.  Wool  seems  a  little  more  prom¬ 
ising. 

Eggs  in  Winter.— An  Irish  correspondent  in  the 
London  Agricultural  Gazette,  suggests  that  the  best 
way  of  preserving  eggs  is,  to  have  the  pullets  hatched 
in  February  that  will  begin  to  lay  in  December. 

To  Remove  Moss  from  Trees. — ScrapeThe  roughest  of 
the  moss  from  the  trees,  and  then  wash  them  with  a 
mixture  of  soap  suds,  quicklime,  green  cow  dung,  and 
wood  ashes. — English  Paper. 

Death  of  Professor  Wahlenberg. — From  Stockholm, 
is  annouuced  the  death,  at  the  age  of  71.  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  botanist  and  geologist,  M.  Goeran  Wahlenberg, 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Upsal. 

Baked  Potatoes . — It  is  computed  that  there  are  60 
tons  of  baked  potatoes  sold  in  the  streets  of  London 
every  week  during  the  season,  namely,  from  Septem¬ 
ber  till  the  beginning  of  April.  The  average  takings 
of  each  vendor,  is  6s.  a  day,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
whole  number  throughout  the  season,  are  supposed  to 
be  £14,000. — Cornwall  Gazette. 

Boiling  Potatoes. — The  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  says :  “  The  following  method  of  dressing 
potatoes  will  be  found  of  great  use  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  skins  are  tough  and  potatoes  are  watery. 
Score  the  skin  of  the  potato  with  a  knife,  lengthwise 
and  across,  quite  around,  and  then  boil  the  potato  in 
plenty  of  water  and  salt,  with  the  skin  on.  The  skin 
readily  cracks  when  it  is  scored,  and  lets  outs  the 
moisture,  which  otherwise  renders  the  potato  soapy 
and  wet.  The  improvement  to  bad  potatoes  by  this 
method  of  boiling  them  is  very  great;  and  all  who 
have  tried  it  find  a  great  advantage  in  it,  now  that 
good  potatoes  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained 

Effect ■  of  Seaweed  upon  Orchard  Trees,  Applied  as  a 
Top-Dressing  around  the  Roots. — Early  in  February  of 
last  year,  I  put  in  150  high  standards,  including  nearly 
every  variety  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry;  also 
mulberry  and  walnut ;  the  trees  being  generally  six  or 
eight  years  old.  In  the  summer,  most  of  them  bore  a 
little  fruit ;  they  were  dressed  as  above,  with  seaweed, 
(of  which  there  is  abundance  on  my  shore,)  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  all  around  me  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fruit  borne,  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  sea¬ 
weed  may  be  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  fruit  trees. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Comparative  Value  of  Dung  Heaps. — The  dung 
heap,  will,  under  the  careless  system,  more  rapidly  di¬ 
minish  in  bulk  than  in  value,  so  that  a  load  of  it  unrot¬ 
ted  is  not  worth  much  more  than  half  a  load  of  the 
well-rotted  manure ;  while  the  whole  bulk  of  the  heap 
after  rotting  in  this  way,  may  be  worth,  perhaps,  two 


thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  whole  bulk  in  its  original 
state.  When  carefully  prepared,  the  whole  heap  is 
worth  as  much  as  in  its  original  state,  indeed,  more, 
the  labor  spent  upon  it  not  being  lost ;  and  as  the  bulk  ;j 
of  the  heap  does  diminish  somewhat,  the  value  of  a 
given  bulk  increases  in  the  same  proportion. — Agricul-  ■■ 
tural  Gazette. 

Poultry  Remedy. — About  six  weeks  ago,  one  of  my 
hens  became  ill,  and  lost  the  use  of  one  of  its  legs.  I 
was  told  over  laying  was  the  cause  of  the  malady,  and 
was  recommended  to  give  her  a  few  peppercorns,  and  ■ 
a  little  bread  soaked  in  ale,  which  was  forced  down  her  j 
throat.  In  a  few  hours,  the  bird  was  walking  about  the 
yard  ;  however,  in  a  couple  of  days,  she  had  a  relapse,  | 
when  the  same  dose  was  administered,  and  she  was  sep-  1 
arated  from  her  companions  for  48  hours,  when  she  ia 
quite  recovered,  and  has  had  no  return  of  the  complaint,  < 
and  produces  her  fair  number  of  eggs  per  week.  This  J 
may  be  a  useful  hint  to  amateurs,  as  I  was  informed  by  *  ! 
a  poultry  fancier  of  some  experience  that  my  hen  would 
die. — Ibid. 

Adulteration  of  Condiments. — It  appears  that  pep¬ 
per,  mustard,  arrowroot,  <fec.,  are  not  the  only  articles  ~ 
deteriorated  by  dishonest  tradesmen  and  dealers.  A 
report  issued  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  describes 
an  ingenious,  but  unwarrantable  system  of  adulterating 
isinglass,  an  article  extensively  used  for  fining  purposes,  | 
and  for  preparing  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy  classes.  | 
Russian  isinglass  is  the  air  bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  dried, 
rolled  into  thin  sheets,  and  cut  into  very  fine  shreds*  1 
The  system  of  adulteration  detected,  consists  in  rolling 
out  common  gelatine  in  a  similar  manner,  and  placing 
one  sheet  of  the  spurious  matter,  between  two  of  isin¬ 
glass.  ‘After  cutting,  the  deception  is  very  difficult  of 
detection,  but  it  may  be  marked  by  a  comparison  with 
the  really  genuine  specimen,  or  by  the  disagreeable 
gluey  flavor  of  the  adulterated  article  when  dissolved 
in  boiling  hot  water,  and  tasted  without  sweetening. — 
Ibid. 

Effects  of  Water  on  Metallic  Pipes. — Attention  has 
of  late  years  been  directed  to  the  corrosion  of  tanks, 
and  hot- water  pipes,  by  particular  kinds  of  water ;  these 
effects  are  sometimes  very  remarkable,  and  the  cause 
of  them  is  not  always  quite  evident.  When  very  pure 
water  is  kept  in  leaden  tanks,  or  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
leaden  pipes,  it  invariably  corrodes  them,  the  lead  in 
time  becoming  honey  combed  and  useless,  whilst  the 
water  acquires  a  slight  impregnation  of  lead,  sufficient 
to  render  it  decidedly  unwholesome,  if  not  absolutely 
poisonous.  On  the  other  hand,  when  water  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  saline  or  earthy  impurity, 
though  it  then  does  not  act  upon  lead,  it  often  corrodes  • 
iron  pipes  with  great  rapidity  ;  tins  sometimes  is  traced 
to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
and  air  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  sometimes'  is 
caused  by  the  salts  themselves ;  it  is  also  frequently 
caused  by  the  presence  of  two  metals,  as  where  iron 
pipes  are  joined  by  lead,  in  which  case  a  galvanic  ac¬ 
tion  is  established,  which  increases  the  corrosion  of  the 
one  metal. — Ibid. 
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®ritor0*  Sable. 


Solon  Robinson  is  now,  and  probably  will  be  for 
some  time,  in  New  York,  where  he  will  be  happy  to 
i  see  his  southern  friends.  J 

Peruvian  Guano— A  Full  Supply. — We  are  happy 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  several  cargoes  of  Peruvian 
guano,  just  before  putting  this  number  of  our  paper  to 
press.  This  removes  all  apprehension  of  a  short  supply, 
or  chance  of  speculators  creating  a  panic  to  advance  the 
p  price.  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water  street,  are  now 
prepared  to  deliver  lots  of  50  tons  or  more  from  the 
ships  while  discharging,  at  $4-8  the  long  ton.  After 
storing,  $1  per  ton  is  added  to  cover  expenses. 
Smaller  quantities  are  a  trifle  higher,  according  to  the 
quantity  ordered. 

Shorthorn  Bull  Calves. — For  advertisement  of 
some  superior  calves  of  this  breed,  see  page  196.  They 
are  the  get  of  the  superb  imported  bull  Exeter,  of  the 
Princess  tribe  of  shorthorns,  and  their  dams  are  first- 
rate  milkers,  giving  from  24  to  30  quarts  per  day. 
Their  colors  vary  from  strawberry  roan  to  nearly  deep 
red.  We  do  not  know  of  a  better  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase,  for  any  one  wishing  to  obtain  a  first-rate  dairy- 
stock  bull  of  fine  quality. 

The  Ohio  Agriculturist  is  a  new  monthly  of  32 
pages  octavo,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  recently  commenced 
at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  It  is  edited  and  published  by  Dr. 
Sprague,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Emery.  The  work  is 
neatly  got  up  and  well  edited.  We  welcome  it  as 
another  evidence  of  the  growing  importance  and  im¬ 
provement  in  agriculture  among  the  people  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  west,  and  trust  it  will  receive  a  good  support  from 
them. 

Mr.  A.  Sherman,  our  travelling  agent,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  tour  south,  will  revisit  several 
of  the^counties  in  Virginia  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  in  the  Upper  James-River  Valley,  early  this 
month,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  extensive  ac- 
auaintance  with  the  enterprising  planters  of  that  region. 

Mr.  Sherman  expresses  his  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  many  tokens  of  kindness  manifested  towards  him 
during  his  late  visit  south,  and  wishes  to  make  the  con¬ 
templated  tour  a  mutual  benefit  to  those  whom  he  vis¬ 
its  and  to  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  by  supplying 
those  who  want,  with  guano,  at  price  that  will  warrant 
the  purchase  in  New  York;  also,  by  supplying  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  our  horse  powers,  threshers,  fan- 
nino-  mills,  &c.,  which  are  admitted  to  be  superior  to 
any  others  now  in  use  !  He  will  spend  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
.  August  and  September  on  the  west  side,  visiting  the 
different  places  of  public  resort,  where  he  hopes  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  still  more  extended  acquaintance  among  the 
hospitable  planters  of  Virginia. 

Profitable  Farming. — Agriculture  would  seem  to 
be  more  profitable  employment  than  gold  digging  at  the 
present  time  in  California.  A  Mr.  Horner,  from  New 
Jersey,  who  has  a  farm  at  San  Jose,  about  40  miles 


I  from  San  Francisco,  is  stated,  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  to  have  planted,  during  the  last 
season,  about  130  acres  of  potatoes,  which  yielded  him 
a  crop  of  35,100  bushels,  averaging  50  lbs.  [?]  to  the  bush¬ 
el, 'and  210  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop  will  ave¬ 
rage  about  10  cents  per  pound,  or  the  enormous  sum 
of  $175,000;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  whole 
yield  of  150  acres  was  35,000  bushels,  and  sold  at  five 
dollars  per  bushel.  To  sum  up  all,  we  find  the  product 
of  this  farm  of  less  than  150  acres. was  as  follows: — 
potatoes,  $175,000  ;  onions,  $16,000  ;  cabbages,  $16,000 ; 
tomatoes,  $6,250  ;  pumpkins,  $4,800  ;  total  product, 
$218,050.  Almost  incredible. 

Large  Corn. — -A  Boonville  paper  says  that  a  few 
days  ago  our  attention  was  directed  to  some  corn,  the 
produce  of  Mr.  Oglesby’s  farm.  The  ears  were  the 
largest  we  have  seen,  and  we  were  prompted  to  weigh 
and  measure  some  of  them.  Twelve  ears  which  we 
selected,  weighed  17  lbs.  12  oz.  Seventeen  ears,  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  line,  measured  one  rod  and  nineteen  inches, 
which  is  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  thirteen  inches 
each.  The  corn  of  24  ears,  shelled,  measured  half  a 
bushel. 

The  crop,  Mr.  Oglesby  states,  was  planted  late ;  and 
checked  in  its  growth  by  the  drought  in  the  summer, 
and  was  inferior  in  size  and  weight  to  some  which  he 
raised  the  year  previous. 

Great  Sale  of  Shorthorn  Cattle. — We  beg  to  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  to  page  196  of  this  number,  for  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  George  Vail’s  stock  of 
shorthorns,  at  Troy,  on  the  26th  of  this  month  ;  and  at 
page  198,  for  that  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Morris,  at  Mount  Ford- 
ham,  on  the  24th  of  this  month.  Catalogues  of  the  re¬ 
spective  herds  can  be  had  on  application  to  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  or  to  us. 

Several  of  the  animals  in  Mr.  Vail’s  herd  are  cele¬ 
brated  milkers  and  butter  makers,  and  all  are  well 
known  for  their  early  maturity  and  quick  fattening 
propensities.  Most  of  them  have  a  cross  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Duchess  tribe  of  shorthorns. 

Mr.  Morris’  stock  is  mostly  of  a  mixed  character,  of 
which  shorthorn  blood  predominates.  He  has  bred 
these  with  reference  to  their  milking  properties,  and 
has  eminently  succeeded  in  this  point.  He  has  some 
Herd-Book  animals  also  for  sale. 

There  never  was  a  more  favorable  time  than  the 
present,  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  improvement  of  stock.  The  country  is 
growing  rich  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  has  now  the 
ability  to  pay  for  such  things.  Conducted  with  com¬ 
mon  prudence  and  sagacity,  the  breeding  of  fine  stock, 
hereafter,  is  likely  to  be  profitable ;  and  those  cannot 
but  do  well  who  embark  in  it  at  present  low  prices. 
Besides,  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  and  dairyman  in 
possessing  an  improved  stock,  is  very  great  to  them, 
individually.  We  hope  they  will  generally  attend 
these  sales ;  even  if  they  do  not  purchase,  their  pres¬ 
ence  will  assist  in  giving  countenance  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  laudably  attempting  to 
improve  the  stock  of  the  country. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  MAY  L  7, 

1851. 

ASHES,  Pot, . 

qp  100  lbs. 

$4.75 

® 

$4.81 

Pearl, . . . . . 

“  do. 

5.56 

44 

5.62 

BALE  ROPE, . 

“  ib. 

9 

44 

11 

BARK,  Quercitron, . 

“  ton. 

30.00 

44 

33.00 

BEANS,  White, . 

“  bushel. 

75 

44 

1.50 

BEESWAX,  American,  Yellow, 

“  lb. 

20 

44 

27 

BOLT  ROPE, . 

44  (4 

11 

44 

12 

BONES,  Ground, . 

“  bushel. 

45 

44 

55 

BRISTLES,  American, . 

“  lb. 

25 

*4 

65 

BUTTER,  Table, . 

“  “ 

15 

44 

25 

Shipping . 

“  “ 

9 

44 

15 

CANDLES,  Mould,  Tallow, . 

a  a 

10 

44 

13 

Sperm, . 

“  “ 

25 

44 

50 

Stearine, . 

“  “ 

25 

44 

30 

CHEESE . 

“  “ 

5 

44 

10 

COAL,  Anthracite, . 

2,000  lbs. 

4.50 

44 

5.25 

CORDAGE,  American, . 

“  lb. 

11 

44 

13 

COTTON, . 

“  “ 

8 

44 

13 

COTTON  BAGGING,  Am.  hemp, 

,  “  yard. 

15 

44 

16 

FEATHERS, . 

“  lb. 

27 

44 

42 

FLAX,  American, . 

'“  “ 

8 

44 

9 

FLOUR,  Sour, . 

“  bbl. 

3.00 

44 

3.50 

Ordinary, . 

“  “ 

3.50 

44 

5.00 

Fancy, . 

“  “ 

5.25 

44 

6.25 

Buckwheat, . 

a  a 

— 

44 

— 

a  a 

3.37 

44 

3.50 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Western, . 

“  bushel. 

95 

44 

1.15 

“  Red  and  Mixed, 

a  a 

90 

44 

1.00 

Rye, . 

a  a 

73 

44 

75 

Corn,  Northern, . 

a  a 

58 

44 

61 

“  Southern, . 

■a  a 

58 

44 

60 

Barley, . 

a  a 

1.00 

44 

1.13 

Oats, . 

a  a 

45 

44 

50 

GUANO,  Peruvian, . 

2,000  lbs. 

47.50 

44 

50.00 

Patagonian, . 

“  do. 

— 

44 

40.00 

HAY,  in  Bales, . 

“  100  lbs. 

58 

44 

63 

HEMP,  Russia,  Clean, . 

“  ton. 

225.00 

44 

230.00 

American,  Water-rotted, 

a  a 

160.00 

44 

200.00 

“  Dew-rotted, . . 

a  a 

140.00 

44 

175.00 

HIDES,  Southern,  Dry, . 

a  a 

10 

44 

11^ 

HOPS . 

“  lb. 

30 

44 

45 

HORNS, . 

“  100. 

2.00 

44 

10.00 

LEAD,  Pig, . 

«  100  lbs. 

4.75 

i4 

5.00 

Pipes  for  Pumps,  &c.,. . . 

“  lb. 

5 

44 

7 

LARD...... . 

“  lb. 

8 

44 

9  Vi 

MEAL,  Corn, . 

“  bbl. 

3.00 

44 

3.37 

MOLASSES,  N ew-Orleans, . 

“  gallon. 

30 

44 

33 

MUSTARD,  American, . 

“  lb. 

7>£ 

44 

9 

NAVAL  STORES— Tar, . 

“  bbl. 

1.75 

44 

2.00 

Pitch, . 

a  a 

1.25 

44 

1.75 

Rosin, . 

a  a 

1.20 

44 

1.35 

Turpentine,. 

a  a 

2.44 

44 

3.00 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,. 

“  gallon. 

35 

44 

38 

OIL,  Linseed,  American, . 

a  a 

75 

44 

80 

Castor, . 

a  a 

1.05 

44 

1.15 

Lard, . 

a  a 

75 

44 

80 

OIL  CAKE, . 

“  100  lbs. 

1.25 

44 

’  1.50 

PEAS,  Field, . 

“  bushel. 

75 

44 

1.50 

Black-eyed . 

a  2  “ 

1.75 

44 

2.00 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS . 

“  ton. 

2.50 

44 

3-25 

Ground,  in  Barrels  of  300  lbs. 

1.12 

44 

1.25 

PROVISIONS— Beef,  Mess, . 

qp  bbl. 

8.00 

44 

11.50 

“  Prime,  .... 

a  a 

4.00 

44 

6.50 

“  Smoked,  . . 

“  lb. 

6 

44 

12 

“  Rounds,  in  Pickle  “ 

4 

44 

6 

Pork,  Mess . 

qp  bbl. 

12.00 

44 

15.25 

“  Prime, . 

44  44 

9.00 

44 

13.50 

Bacon  Sides,  Smoked, 

44  44 

3 

44 

“  in  Pickle, . 

44  44 

3 

44 

4 

Hams,  Smoked, . 

44  44 

5 

44 

9 

“  Pickled, . 

44  44 

4 

44 

7 

Shoulders,  Smoked,. . . 

44  44 

4 

44 

6 

“  Pickled, . . . 

44  44 

3 

44 

5 

RICE, . 

44  100  lbs. 

3.00 

44 

3.63 

SALT, . 

44  sack. 

1.00 

44 

1.70 

“  Common, . 

44  bushel. 

20 

44 

35 

SEEDS— Clover, .  “  ib. 

Timothy, .  “bushel. 

Flax,  Rough, .  “  “ 

SODA,  Ash,  (80  per  cent.  soda,).  “  lb. 

Sulphate  Soda,  Ground,..  “  “ 

SUGAR,  New-Orleans, .  “  “ 

SUMACH,  American, .  “  ton. 

TALLOW, .  “  ib. 

TOBACCO, .  “  “ 

Eastern,  Seed-leaf, . . .  “  “ 

Florida  Wrappers,. . .  “  “ 

VVHISKEY,  American, .  “  gallon. 

WOOLS,  Saxony, .  “  lb. 

Merino, .  “  “ 

Grade  Merino, .  “  “ 

Common, .  “  “ 


8 

2.00 

1.60 

3 

1 

4 

35.00 

7 

5 
15 
15 
23 
50 
40 
30 
20 


9^ 

4.00 

1.70 


8 

37.00 

3 

15 

20 

60 

25 

60 

50 

40 

30 


Remarks.— Since  our  last,  Cotton,  Wheat,  Flour,  Corn,  and 
Barley  have  fallen  ;  while  Pork,  especially  mess,  has  risen. 

The  Weather  continues  cold,  with  abundance  of  rain,  and  par¬ 
tial  frosts.  We  hear  of  more  or  less  injury  done  to  the  growing 
crops  in  particular  districts,  but  nothing  as  yet  generally  disas¬ 
trous  to  record.  Grass  promises  a  large  yield,  and  is  very  forward. 


To  Correspondents.— Communications  have  been  received 
from  T.  B.  Miner,  T.  L.  P.,  W.  B.  W.,  and  A.  Greene. 

Prices  of  Blake's  Fire-Proof  Paint. — Paris  T.  Carlisle,  Frederica, 
Del.— Put  up  dry  in  barrels  of  300  lbs,  $4  per  100  lbs.  Ground 
in  linseed  oil,  in  kegs  of  100  lbs.,  $6.75.  No  lead  is  required,  ex¬ 
cept  to  change  color. 

EEKSHIRE  FIGS  FOR  SALE. — I  offer  for 
sale  three  pure-blooded  Berkshire  boar  pigs,  eight  weeks 
old,  from  my  imported  sow  and  boar,  described  at  page  43  of  the 
Agriculturist,  and  warranted.  Also  a  few  half  breeds  from  a  very- 
fine  large  sow,  which  I  can  highly  recommend  as  something  su¬ 
perior.  Direct,  (post  paid,)  176|  Bowery,  N.  Y. 
ju  It  C.  W.  SIMMONS,  Yonkers. 


|T  IGSfTNSNG  IIGIDS,  constructed  on  scientific  princi- 
.HLA  pies,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches  and  oth¬ 
er  buildings  secure  from  the  electric  shock. 

my  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 

^HORTHOBN  BULL  CALYES.-For  sale,  two 
V3  very  superior  thoroughbred  shorthorn  bull  calves,  got  by  the 
superb  imported  bull  Exeter,  out  of  two  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Sheafe’s 
great  milking  cows.  Exeter  is  of  the  Princess  tribe  of  short¬ 
horns,  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England, 
and  imported  by  Mr.  Sheafe.  The  dams  of  these  bull  calves  are 
celebrated  milkers.  Fora  particular  account  of  Exeter  and  these 
cows,  see  the  last  volume  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  page  151  of 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Astoria,  has  a  young  bull, 
dropped  last  August,  got  by  Exeter,  out  of  one  of  Mr.  Sheafe’s 
cows,  whose  superior  we  do  not  believe  was  ever  produced  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  these  calves  now  advertised  for  sale,  we 
think  equally  promising. 

jult  A.  B.  ALLEN  &.  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


Cl  MEAT  §ALR  OF  SUPERIOR,  THOR- 

IF  ough-bred  Shorthorn  Cattle. — The  subscriber  having 
more  stock  than  can  well  be  sustained  on  his  farm,  will  offer  at 
public  auction,  about  30  head  of  his  Improved  Shorthorn  Cattle, 
consisting  of  bulls,  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  and  bull  calves,  on 
the  26th  day  of  June  next,  at  his  farm,  2£  miles  from  this  city. 

It  is  known  to  breeders  of  improved  stock  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada,  that  the  proprietor  of  this  herd,  during  the  past  12 
years,  has,  through  the  medium  of  importation  from  England,  and 
selections  from  the  best  herds  in  this  country,  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  rear  a  herd  of  cattle  from  which  superior  animals  could 
be  safely  drawn,  for  the  improvement  and  crosses  of  other  herds. 

His  importations  have  been  derived  from  that  eminent  breed¬ 
er,  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  Yorkshire, 
England,  which  herd,  it  is  well  known,  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  public  sale,  by  his  administrators,  and  dispelled  in 
many  hands,  and  can  no  longer  be  resorted  to,  as  a  whole,  for 
improvement.  The  announcement  of  this  sale  created  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  minds  of  all  shorthorn  breeders  in  England,  who 
seemed  desirous  to  secure  one  or  more  of  these  animals  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  blood  of  their  herds.  At  the  day  of  sale,  there  was 
found  assembled,  the  largest  audience  ever  before  witnessed  up¬ 
on  a  similar  occasion,  numbering,  as  it  was  said,  from  4,000  to 
5,000  persons.  Among  them  were  the  best  breeders  in  England, 
and  several  from  other  countries.  Some  of  the  animals  brought 
prices  which  seemed  incredible  to  many. 

In  the  herd  now  offered  for  sale,  will  be  included  the  imported 
bull  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  bull  Meteor.  These 
are  Bates’  bulls,  and  their  reputation,  as  stock  getters,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  I  am,  however,  authorised,  by  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  most  prominent  breed¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  and  who  has  had  ample  means  for  forming  a 
judgment,  “that  in  no  instance,  to  his  knowledge,  has  these  two 
bulls  been  bred  to  shorthorn  cows  of  other  herds,  previously  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  but  what  the  produce  were  supe¬ 
rior,  in  general  qualities,  to  such  herds.” 

Most. of  the  stock  which  is  now  offered  for  sale  has  been  bred 
from  these  two  bulls.  The  proprietor  having  a  young  bull  more 
remotely  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  herd,  which  he  re¬ 
tains,  being  about  14  in  number,  he  can  part  with  these  two  val¬ 
uable  bulls.  There  will  be  in  the  stock  offered  for  sale  six  young 
bulls,  from  eight  months  to  about  two  years  old,  in  addition  to 
the  two  named  above.  The  remainder  of  the  stock  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  cows,  most  of  them  possessing  extraordinary  milking 
qualities,  heifer,  and  heifer  calves,  all  fine  in  symmetry  and  good 
handlers. 

It  is  believed  that  no  herd  of  shorthorns  has  ever  been  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country  exhibiting  more  of  the  valuable  combina¬ 
tion  of  qualities  which  contribute  to  make  up  perfect  animals. 

A  catalogue  containing  the  pedigrees  of  these  animals  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  at  an  early  period,  in  which  the  terms  of  sale 
will  be  fully  stated.  A  credit  will  be  given  from  6  to  18  months. 
Gentlemen  are  invited  to  examine  the  herd  at.their  convenience, 
mar  GEO.  VAIL,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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1000  Men  Wanted  to  Circulate  the 
following  Useful 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


Yoitatt  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  their  Management  in  the  United  States.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price  75  cents. 


Elements  off  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  G, 
Skinner.  Price  25  cents. 


And  all  ivho  are  interested  in  Agriculture ,  Horti- 
t  culture ,  cf ’C.,  c f-c. 


C.  M.  SAXTON, 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 


Yonatt  on  tiae  Diseases  off  tlae  Morse,  with 
their  remedies ;  also  practical  rules  to  Buyers,  Breeders,  Breakers, 
Smiths,  Ac.,  with  Notes  by  Spooner;  an  account  of  breeds  in 
the  United  States,  by  H.  S.  Randall,  with  69  illustrations,  12mo. 
Price  $1.50 


Elements  of  Agricultural  Oiemistry  and 
Geology.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston.  Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  pa¬ 
per  covers,  40  cts. 


152  Fulton  N.  Y., 

Takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and 
Horticulturists  of  the  United  States  that  he  has  added  a 
large  number  of  books  to  his  list  of  publications,  and  is  prepared 
to  offer  great  inducements  to  Travelling  Agents  ;  and  here  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  business  on  the  cash  plan, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  persons  who  apply  for  an  agency  to  have 
a  capital  of  from  $25  to  $100  to  start  with,  and  with  such  an  as¬ 
sortment,  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  no  person, 
with  the  right  kind  of  energy  can  fail  to  make  good  wages.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  rare  chance  for  agents  to  make  money.  Address, 
(post  paid,) 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher. 

'  No.  152,  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 


Allen’s  American  Farm  ISook.,  price  $1  cloth- 
75  cts.  paper.  A  complete  practical  guide  for  the  management 
of  the  farm. 


Bees,  I®Ige©ass,  MaMjits,  anil  tlic  Canary 
Bird,  familiarly  described ;  their  habits,  Ac.  By  Peter  Boswell. 
1  vol.  12mo.  In  press. 


Southern  Agriculture,  being  Prize  Essays  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Corn,  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  &c.,  and  the  best 
mode  of  Renovating  the  Soil.  By  Adam  Beatty.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Slacep — their  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseases  ; 
with  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix  of  valuable  Tables,  Ac.  By 
Henry  L.  Canfield.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


.  Treatise  on  tlae  Cultivation  of  tlae  Grape 
Vine  on  Open  Walls,  with  a  descriptive  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  Planting  and  Managing  the  Roots  of  Grape  Vines.  By 
Clement  Hoare.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Culture,  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the  United  States. 
Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  paper  37  cts. 


-  jt  Gunn’s  Domestic  Medicine,  or  Poor  Man’s 
’.^Friend  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  pain,  and  sickness.  Raymond’s 
new  revised  edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  Price  $3. 


Baiaa’s  Prise  Essay  on  Manures.— An  Essay 
on  Manures,  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  for  their  premium.  By  Samuel 
L.  Dana.  Price  25  cts. 


Browne’s  American  Bird  Fancier,  consider¬ 
ed  in  reference  to  the  rearing,  feeding,  and  management  of  cage 
and  house  birds.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  By  D. 
J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana.  Price  50  cents  in 
muslin,  or  25  cents  with  paper  covers. 


Eectures  on  tlae  General  delations  wlaicla 
Science  bears  to  Practical  Agriculture,  delivered  before  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston. 
With  Notes  by  an  American  Farmer.  Price,  in  cloth,  75  cts.,  mail 
edition,  paper,  50  cts; 


Boole  off  tiae  Farm,  detailing  the  Labors  of  the  Farmer, 
Steward,  Plowman,  Hedger,  Cattle  Man,  Shepherd,  Field  Work¬ 
er,  and  Dairy  Maid.  With  numerous  Engravings.  By  Henry 
Stephens.  To  which  are  added  Explanatory  Notes,  Remarks, 
Ac.  By  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  forming  two  volumes  octavo,  of 
q|rer  1,000  pages.  Price  $4. 


.Cliemistry  Made  Easy  for  Farmers.  By  J. 
Topham.  Price  25  cts. 


Baiadall’s  Slaeep>  Husbandry. — Containing  a 
Treatise  on  the  Acclimation  of  Sheep  in  the  South. 

Also,  a  complete  Manual  of  Breeding,  Summer  and  Winter  Man¬ 
agement,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  70  Illustrations. 
By  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.  Price  $1.25  bound  in  cloth.  Mail 
edi  tion  $1 . 


Fessenden’s  Complete  Farmer  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardener,  containing  near  700  pages.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt.  Price  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  in  paper  covers, 
only  $1.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 


♦  Tolanstom’s  Agricultural  CBnemistry.— Price, 
4in  cloth  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  $1.  This  work  is  the  most  com- 
f  plete  Manual  of  Chemistry  for  farmers  ever  published.  It  con- 
fc  %tains  over  700  duodecimo  pages. 


•  Miner’s  American  ESee  Keeper’s  Manual, 
jpi'ice  $1,  cloth— 75  cents  in  paper  covers ;  being  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  History  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Honey 
Bee,  embracing  a  full  illustration  of  the  whole  subject,  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  managing  this  insect  through  every 
branch  of  its  culture,  the  result  of  many  years’  experience.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  three  hundred  accurate  figure's. 


Browne’s  American  Foul  fry  Yard.— The 
American  Poultry  Yard ;  comprising  the  Origin,  History,  and 
ft  Description  of  the  different  breeds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  with 
| '  complete  directions  for  their  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing,  Fatten- 
<fing,  and  Preparation  for  Market;  including  specific  directions  for 
Caponising  Fowls,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  are  subject;  drawn  from  authentic  sources 
and  personal  observation.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix  by  Samuel  Allen.  Price  $1.  Mail  edition  75  cents. 


American  Fruit  Culturist,  containing  Directions 
for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery, 
Orchard,  and  Garden,  with  descriptions  of  the  principal  American 
and  Foreign  varieties.  Illustrated  with  300  accurate  figures.  By 
J.  A  Thomas.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


*  Yonatt  &  Martin’s  Great  Work  ©21  Cattle.— 
Being  a  treatise  of  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Disease,  com¬ 
prising  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  different  Races,  their  Ori¬ 
gin,  Breeding,  and  Merits ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk ;  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  their  diseases,  the  whole  forming  a  com 
plete  guide  for  the  farmer,  amateur,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
with  100  splendid  illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Sie veils, 
Esq.  Price  $1.25. 


*  Tlae  American  Architect. — 1 The  cheapest  Archi¬ 
tectural  work  ever  published  in  the  United  States.  Carpenters 
ancl  others,  designing  to  build,  would  find  this  publication  to  be 
a  valuable  aid.  Country  builders,  especially,  would  derive  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  from  the  Details  and  fully-patronised  Specifi¬ 
cations.  It  consists  of  Original  Designs  of  Country  Dwellings. 
IJach  number  contains  a  Perspective  View,  two  Elevations,  two 
Plans,  a  Plate  of  Details,  and  fully-described  Carpenter’s  and  Ma¬ 
son’s  Specifications.  Now  complete  in  24  numbers,  at  25  cts.  each, 
or  $5  for  the  24  numbers.  $6  bound  in  two  volumes. 


JSaist’s  Family  iOtcineai  SardcRer,  containing 
plain  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  with  their  Botanical,  English, 
French  and  German  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  them  in  the  garden  or  under  glass;  with  a 
description  of  implements,  and  medicinal  herbs  in  general  use. 

Also,  descriptions  and  characters  of  the  most,  o-Aect.  fruits,  their 
management,  propagation,  Ac.,  illustrated  with  25  engravings — 
By  Robert  Buist,  author  of  the  American  Flower-Garden  Direc¬ 
tory,  Rose  Manual,  Ac.  Price  75  cents.  Mail  edition  50  cents. 

Just  published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y. 
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ENDLESS-CRAIN  PU3IF§,  ©m,  water 

Elevators. — These  highly  approved  machines  operate'  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  New  Use  for  Chain  Pumps . — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  180  and  191,  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


in*©ME§Tl©  ANIMALS  AT  AUCTION.— The 
I  F  postponed  yearly  sale  of  full-bred  shorthorns  and  improved 
dairy  stock,  consisting  of  about  50  head,  will  come  off  at  my  farm 
on  Tuesday,  J  une  24th,  1851,  at  12  o’clock,  M.  I  shall  dispose  of  . 
all  the  improved  dairy  stock,  which  is  composed  of  the  finest 
shorthorns,  with  a  slight  cross  of  Amsterdam  Dutch,  which,  some 
writers  say,  was  part  of  the  original  ingredient  which  composed 
the  improved  shorthorns. 

I  am  now  breeding  the  shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Ayrshires, 
each  separately  and  pure,  which,  owing  to  the  limits  of  my  farm, 
make  it  necessary  to  confine  myself  to  those  three  breeds.  By  the* 
awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  American  Institute,, 
and  my  own  County  Society,  (with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
when  I  was  not  a  competitor  at  either,)  it  will  fully  appear  that  l 
have  been  a  very  successful  exhibitor.  The  cow  which  won  the* 
first  prize  as  a  milker,  at  the  American  lustitute  last  year,  was 
ored  by  me,  and  composed  of  the  above-alluded-to  dairy  stock." 
Several  of  the  bulls  got  by  Lamartine  will  be  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  age  for  efficient  service  the  coming  season.  All  cows  and 
heifers  old  enough,  will  be  warranted  in  calf  at  the  day  of  sale,* 
by  my  imported  bull  “  Lord  Eryholme,”  or  my  celebrated  bull 
“  Lamartine.” 

I  own  two  thorough-bred  Devon  bulls ;  one,  the  celebrated  old 
Major ;  the  other,  one  and  a  half  years  old,  imported  by  me  from, 
Devonshire.  One  of  the  above  animals  will  be  sold,  which,  I 
have  not  as  yet  determined. 

A  full  catalogue,  with  the  pedigree  of  each  animal,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  due  time,  with  minute  description  of  sale,  &c.  * 

I  also  have  a  number  of  Suffolk  sows,  in  pig  to  my  imported 
boar,  most  of  the  progeny  of  which  will  be  old  enough  to  dispose* 
of  on  that  day. 

I  also  have  about  20  Southdown  ewes,  most  of  which  I  import¬ 
ed  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  and  now  in  lamb  to  my  im- 
jiorted  buck  “  Babraham.”  Some  of  their  buck  lambs  will  be 
offered  at  auction  on  that  day.  * 

This  sale  will  not  only  offer  an  opportunity  to  obtain  stock 
from  my  previous  herd,  but  will  also  enable  persons  to  procure* 
calves  from  my  imported  bull,  lambs  from  my  imported  ram, 
and  pigs  from  my  imported  boar,  all  of  which  animals  were  re¬ 
cently  selected  by  me  in  person,  when  in  England. 

The  mode  of  warranting  the  cows  and  heifers  in  calf,  is  this  f 
In  case  they  prove  not  to  be  so,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  pur-, 
chaser,  on  his  certificate  of  that  fact,  either  to  receive  from’ 
me  $25,  or  to  send  the  cow  to  my  farm,  and  I  will  keep  her* 
the  proper  time,  (free  of  expense,)  to  have  her  got  in  calf  to 
either  of  my  bulls,  which  he  shall  choose.  I  will  give  $25  for  any 
heifer  calf  from  any  of  the  cows  or  heifers  sold  at  that  sale,  de 
livered  on  my  farm,  at  two  weeks  old. 

Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  will  be  delivered  on 
shipboard  or  railroad  in  the  city  of  New  York,  free  of  risk  or  ex-* 
pense  to  the  purchaser. 

Persons  living  at  the  south,  in  a  climate  to  which  it  would  not 
be  well  that  stock  should  be  transported,  at  that  hot  season  of* 
the  year,  mav  let  such  animals  as  they  may  purchase,  remain* 
with  me  until  the  proper  season,  and  I  will  have  them  well  tak¬ 
en  care  of,  and  charge  only  a  reasonable  price  for  their  keep.. 
One  of  my  objects  in  bleeding  improved  domestic  animals,  is  to 
assist  in  distributing  them  throughout  the  Union,  deeming  it  one,* 
if  not  the  most  important  feature  to  promote  profit  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  of  the  soil,  and  to  benefit  the  consuming  country  at  large.* 
All  communications  through  the  Post,  Office  please  pre-pay,  and 
I  will  pre-pay  their  answers,  and  also  a  catalogue  if  required.  Cat-, 
alogues  will  be  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Agricultural  Ware¬ 
houses,  and  offices  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Journals,  on  and  . 
after  the  1st  day  of  June  next.  Persons  wishing  to  view  the 
stock  at  any  time,  will  find  my  superintendant,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to* 
give  them  the  desired  information  when  I  am  not  at  home. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  March,  1851,  at  Mount  Fordham,  West-* 
Chester  county,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Har¬ 
lem  Railroad.  L.  G.  MORRIS.  , 

P.  S.  I  decline  selling  any  stock  by  private  sale,  so  as  to  offer 
the  public  all  the  animals  I  have  to  part  with,  without  having, 
any  previously-selected  from  the  herd,  and  all  animals  offered 
will  be  positively  sold.  L.  G.  M.  r 

apr  3t 


A©»  BACrLSY  &  €©.,  manufacturers  of  gold  pens, 
©  gold  and  silver  pen  and  pencil  cases,  ivory  and  tortoise¬ 
shell  holders,  and  patentees  of  the  celebrated  extention  cases, 
No.  189  Broadway,  New  York.  ju  tf 


For  the  Cure  ®f 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

In  offering  to  the  community  this  justly-celebrated  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  it  is  not  our  wish  to  trifle  with 
the  lives  or  health  of  the  afflicted,  but  frankly  lay  before  them  the 
opinions  of  distinguished  men,  and  some  of  the  evidences  of  its 
success,  from  which  they  can  judge  for  themselves.  We  sincerely 
pledge  ourselves  to  make  no  wild  assertions  or  false  statements  of 
its  efficacy,  nor  will  we  hold  out  any  hope  to  suffering  humanity 
which  facts  will  not  warrant. 

Many  proofs  are  here  given,  and  we  solicit  an  inquiry  from  the 
public  into  all  we  publish,  feeling  assured  they  will  find  them 
perfectly  reliable,  and  the  medicine  worthy  of  their  best  confi¬ 
dence  and  patronage. 

From  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica ,  Bowdoin  College—  Dear  Sir :  I  delayed  answering  the 
receipt  of  your  preparation,  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  its  effects  in  my  own  family,  or  in  the  families  of  my  friends. 
This  I  have  now  done  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  cases 
both  of  adults  and  children.  I  have  found  it,  as  its  ingredients 
show,  a  powerful  remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  and  pulmonary  dis¬ 
eases.  "  PARKER  CLEAVELAND,  M.  D 

Brunswick ,  Maine ,  Feb.  5th ,  1847. 

Fi'om  an  Overseer  in  the  Hamilton  Mills,  in  this  City. — Dr.  J. 
C.  Ayer :  I  have  been  cured  of  the  worst  cough  I  ever  had  in  my 
life,  by  your  u  Cherry  Pectoral,”  and  never  fail,  when  I  have  op¬ 
portunity,  of  recommending  it  to  others. 

Lowell ,  Aug.  lOt/i,  1849.  S.  D.  EMERSON. 

Read  the  following,  and  see  if  this  medicine  is  worth  a  trial. 
This  patient  had  become  very  feeble,  and  the  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  was  unmistakably  distinct : — 

United  States  Hotel ,  Saratoga  Springs,  July  5th ,  1849. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer — Sir :  I  have  been  afflicted  with  a  painful  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  settled  consumption, 
for  more  than  a  year.  I  could  find  no  medicine  that  would  reach 
my  case,  until  I  commenced  use  of  your  “  Cherry  Pectoral,”  which 
gave  me  gradual  relief,  and  I  have  been  steadily  gaining  my 
strength  till  my  health  is  well  nigh  restored. 

While  using  your  medicine,  I  had  the  gratification  of  curing 
with  it,  my  reverend  friend,  Mr.  Truman,  of  Sumpter  District, 
who  had  been  suspended  from  his  pastoral  duties  by  a  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis.  1  have  pleasure  in  certifying  these  facts  to 
you,  and  am,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CALHOUN,  of  South  Carolina. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  James  C.  Ayer,  practical  chemist,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  ju  3t 


M©f£©AN  MMTER  &  MORGAN  CHIEF.— 
Morgan  Hunter  will  stand  the  coming  season,  at  the  sta¬ 
ble  of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  in  East  Hamilton.  Terms  $10,  to  insure. 
This  fine  horse  is  seven  years  old  this  spring — was  bred  in  Spring- 
field,  Vt. :  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by  the  same  horse  ;  thus 
possessing  more  of  the  blood  of  the  Gifford  Morgan,  than  any 
other  horse  now  living.  For  portrait  and  description  see  page 
193  of  the  current  volume. 

Morgan  Chief  will  be  four  years  old  on  the  18th  of  this  June. 
He  is  a  very  superior  colt— was  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by 
Green-Mountain  Morgan.  He  will  stand  at  the  stable  of  H.  R. 
Ackley,  East  Hamilton.  Terms  $10,  to  insure.  See  Cultivator 
for  1849,  page  67.  ACKLEY  &.  GILBERT, 

ju  tf  East  Hamilton,  Madison  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


Mokcian  horse,  young-  gsffomi*.— 

This  splendid  Colt  will  be  kept  at  the  stable  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  the  coming  season,  for  a  few  mares  only.  Young  Gifford 
will  be  three  years  old  this  June  ;  was  bred  in  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire,  by  F.  A.  Wier;  in  color,  chestnut — got  by  Gifford 
Morgan,  dam  by  Sherman  Morgan,  thus  possessing  the  blood  of 
two  of  the  best  Morgan  stallions  on  record.  In  color,  form,  and 
action,  he  closely  resembles  his  illustrious  sire.  Terms  $10  to 
insure.  For  description,  see  Cultivator  for  1849,  page  67.  Good 
pasturage  furnished ;  accidents  and  escapes,  at  the  risk  of  the 
owners.  S.  A.  GILBERT, 

ju  tf  East  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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&  55.  E  A . — This  celebrated  horse  was  award¬ 
ed  the  first  premium  of  $20  at  the  great  New-York  State 
Fair  in  September,  1850,  where  he  was  exhibited  with  a  large 
number#of  his  colts,  and  was  judged  the  best  stoek  horse  for  all 
work  in  this  country.  Said  horse  has  trotted  his  mile  in  two 
minutes  and  forty-six  seconds.  One  of  his  colts  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  state  fair  at  Saratoga  Springs,  owned  by  Mr. 
Milliinan,  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  and  all  places  where 
stock  have  been  exhibited,  they  carried  off  the  best  premi¬ 
ums.  He  is  ,a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  15£  hands  high,  strongly  and 
finely  proportioned.  This  horse  is  a  descendant  of  the  diligence 
coach  horses  in  Italy,  and  brought  from  there  by  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  to  France,  and  was  then  sold  to  a  gentleman  and  brought 
to  Quebec,  and  was  there  sold  to  a  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Me 
Mit,  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  Ilis  dam  was  of  the  Messen¬ 
ger  breed.  Said  horse  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Mills,  of  Argyle, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

We  challenge  any  horse  in  this  state  to  show  as  fine  stock  as 
said  horse.  His  colts  are  justly  celebrated  for  speed,  bottom, 
and  good  temper,  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  market,  and 
command  prices  varying  from  $150  to  $500  and  $1,000.  Terms, 
$10  the  season.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon.  Said  horse  will 
stand  at  the  stable  of  James  Rice,  three  miles  north  of  the  village 
of  Lansingburgli.  All  communications  addressed  to  J.  T.  Grant, 
P.  M.,  Junction,  Rensselaer  Co.  N.  Y.,  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  CALVIN  MORSE. 

may  2t  J.  T.  GRANT. 


BESCRIPTION  AIB  PRICES  OF  DRAIN- 
ing  Tiles. — Tubular  Tile,  3-inch  size,  $14  per  1,000  ;  2|-inch 
size,  $12  per  1,000.  Horse-Shoe  Tile  5i-inch  size,  $18  per  1,000 ; 
4Hnch  size,  $16  per  1,000;  3i-inch  size,  $14  per  1,000.  Sole 
Tile,  4|  inch  size,  $20  per  1,000 ;  3£  inch  size,  $14  per  1,000.  Drain 
Tile  to  correspond  with  the  above  description  and  prices  will  be 
■anufactured  by  the  subscribers  as  soon  as  the  spring  season 
ill  admit,  and  they  invite  farmers,  gardeners,  and  all  those  re- 
uiring  drains,  to  an  examination  of  their  tiles.  They  are  14 
iches  in  length,  durable  and  cheap.  Orders  from  a  distance 
/ith  satisfactory  reference,  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
may  3t  A.  S.  BABCOCK  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Gseenmouse  plants,  vines  an© 

Roses.  Parsons  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety 
if  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their 
fine  stock  of  Camellia  wilderii,  the  perfection  of  whose  form  is 
'  not  attained  by  any  other  variety.  The  original  stock,  both  of 
this  and  C.  Abbey  Wilder,  is  in  their  possession. 

Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examine  their  Vineries,  now 
in  -full  fruit,  and  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of 
about  forty  varieties,  at 

50  cents  for  those  one  year  old. 

75  “  “  two  years  old. 

$i.00  “  “  of  extra  size. 

\  JThelr  stock  of  saleable  roses  includes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots  of  the  Remoutant,  Bourbon,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  various  sub-classes.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Flushing,  near  N.  Y.  "  PARSONS  &.  Co. 

o 


■ffilAGtE  P1LOW.— No.  28.— The  following  extract 
FTm  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these 
plows,  fully  explains  its  character.  “In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
how  I  like  the  great  breaking  plow,  I  have  to  say  it  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations,  and  even  your  own  recommendation, 
which  I  then  thought  quite  extravagant.  I  put  on  four  stout 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  "drove  into  the  thickest  patch  of  scrub  oak 
roots  upon  my  farm  ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  I  should 
break  the  plow  instead  of  the  roots ;  but  I  have  now  turned  over 
twenty  acres  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  but 
stubble,  and  the  plow  is  this  day  better  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  your  Wore.  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plow  for 
such  heavy 'work  ever  invented,” 

These  plows  are  for  sale  at  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No’s. 
189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York.  Price,  plain,  $18 — full  rigged, 
with  wheel,  draft  rod,  and  cutter,  $20.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co. 


ARDEN  AN»  FIELD  SS3EB>S  FOR  1851. 

We  are  getting  in,  not  only  our  usual  supply,  but  a  larger 
stock  than  ever,  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  required,  either  for  field  or 
garden  culture,  fresh  and  free  from  noxious  weeds,  &c.,  which 
are  offered  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Orders  for  trees  and  shrubbery 
executed  as  usual. 

f  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.  189  and  191  Water  st.  N.  Y. 


7U  EW-ORLEANS  AGRICUX/FURAIj  Ware- 
_ipl  house,  comprising  a  large  assortment  of  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 
Straw  Cutters,  Ox  Shovels,  Ox  Yokes,  Grain  Threshers,  Corn 
Mills,  Axes,  Hoes,  Shovels,  and  other  Agricultural  Implements. 
Also,  Gardening  Tools,  Guano,  Plaster,  Rock  Salt,  &c.  &c.  Or¬ 
ders  will  be  executed  for  every  article  wanted  by  Planters, 
jn  tf  GEO.  W.  SIZER,' cor.  of  Magazine  and  Poydras  sts. 


THE  NEW-EN GLAND 

Ctoe-'Stock  Insurance  ffioinpaitg, 

New  Haven  Conn., 

CAPITAL  $100,000, 

Insures  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  against  loss  from  death,  either  from 
natural  causes,  or  accident,  or  from  disease  of  any  description. 

THOMAS  KENDRICK,  President. 

T.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 


New-York  agency,  corner  of  Wall  and  Hanover  streets,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange.  ju  ly 


WEW-OXFORDS0ZRE  BUCKS  FOR  §MiE. 

The  subscriber  has  a  number  of  yearlings  and  two-year- 
old  bucks  which  he  will  sell  any  time  when  called  for,  and  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  this  breed  of  sheep  is  superior  to  all 
others  for  large  carcass,  heavy  fleeces,  early  maturity,  and  con-* 
stitution,  and  defies  competition  with  all  other  breeds  for  profit.* 
This  flock,  (which  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  ever  im-, 
ported,)  is  so  well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than  » 
to  say  that  the  sire  clipped  18  pounds  of  washed  wool,  and* 
weighed  361  pounds  alive.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and* 
see  for  themselves,  or  communicate  by  mail.  Direct  to  * 

ju  5t  CLAYTON  B.  REYBOLD,  Delaware  City,  Del.  ^ 


’PATEKTt  ZINC  FAINTS. — The  Zinc  White  Paint 
JSl  is  rapidly  superseding  white  lead,  over  which  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  white 
lead — does  not  turn  yellow,  even  when  exposed  to  sulphurous 
vapor,  has  no  smell,  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  is  really 
cheaper,  as  it  covers  more  surface  and  is  more  durable.  This,  su¬ 
perior  zinc  paint  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  both  dry  and  ground 
in  oil. 

Zinc  Brown  and  Black  Paints  are  both  weather  and  fire 
proof— the  best  covering  for  outside  work  ever  introduced  ; 
adapted  to  buildings  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  ;  fences,  carriage 
bodies,  bridges,  and  machinery ;  the  hulls  of  vessels,  anchors, 
chains, and  all  other  ironwork  on  hoard  ship;  Steam  boilers, 
smoke  stacks,  and  water  tanks;  iron,  tin,  and  other  roofing,  iron, 
shutters,  doors,  and  railings,  wire  fences,  & c.  For  iron  surfaces, 
this  paint  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  forms  a  galvanic  connec¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  prevents  rust.  May  be  had  both  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

In  preparing  these  paints  for  use,  when  dry,  they  should  not 
only  be  slightly  mingled  with  oil,  but  thoroughly  worked  in  with 
as  little  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  proper  fluidity, 
when  they  will  cover  well  and  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  When 
ground  in  oil,  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  white  lead. 

Dealers  supplied  by  S.  T.  Jones  &  Co.,  general  agents  for  the 
New-Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.'s  Patent  Zinc  Paints,  No 
53  Beaver  street,  New  York.  ju  6m 


Commercial  garden  an®  nursery 

of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York.  The  proprie , 
tors  of  this  establishment  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment  o^ 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  &c.  Their 
stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  any  they  have  before 
offered.  Also,  Pears  on  Quince,  of  their  own  growing.  The 
Ornamental  Department  contains  the  usual  well-known  varieties 
and  all  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Lawns  and  Arbore- 
tums,  including  the  new  Pines,  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dollars 
each,  and  Cedrus  deodara  of  various  sizes,  at  one  dollar  per 
fodt.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail, 
o  tf  PARSONS  &  CO. 


'VTAEVABLE  BEAL  ESTATE  F<0>f£  SALE. 

1?  I  offer  for  sale  my  entire  real  estate,  upon  which  are  35 
sets  of  boxes  ;  the  most  of  which  have  only  been  in  use  from  one 
to  two  years  ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  round  trees  to  cut  at 
least  20  sets  more  ;  the  land  upon  which  thi.se  are  situated,  is 
not  easily  surpassed  by  any  piney  lands  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
There  is  upon  the  premises  two  distilleries  neatly  and  conve¬ 
niently  fitted  up,  with  all  necessary  outhouses.  Upon  the  farm, 
I  think  the  buildings  altogether  are  seldom  excelled.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves. 
Terms  shall  be  low,  and  payments  accommodating.  Come  and 
see.  Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  can  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  teams  and  wagons  to  carry  on  both  the  op¬ 
erations  of  farm  and  turpentine,  and  with  a  year’s  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions. 

mar  tf.  JOHN  A.  AVIRETT,  Catharine  Lake,  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C. 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  00.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements  and  Meld  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States ,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following  : — 


IL.fi  PANS. — Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 
very  desirable  articles. 

I-3URNS.— 1 Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
J  other  kinds. 


M 


BA' 
de 


AND  CULTIVATORS  and  Hand  Plows  are  very 
useful  implements  in  garden  culture. 

ATCHEI/DER’S  CORN  PLANTER,  a  very 
desirable  and  efficient  machine.  Price  $14. 


[  CYTMES.-1 Grass,  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 
)  best  kinds. 


AMES.— A  large  assortment  Steel,  Iron,  and  Wooden- 
,  headed  Garden  Rakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Rakes. 


IVliORSE  HAY  SAlifES. — We  shall  soon  be  supplied 
JO.  with  new  and  highly-improved  patterns. 


ME  APING  AND  MOWING  MACHINES. — 
These  have  been  fully  tested,  and  embrace  many  late  im- 
,  provgpients,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  them. 


ANURE  FORKS 
&c. — Our  assortment  we  intend 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 


SHOVELS,  SPADES, 
tend  shall  be  unequalled  either 


iCN  RAIN  BRILLS,  a  machine  which  every  large 
$05"  "grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 


any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 


POTATO 
Pit 


OSS.  SMALL  DOUBLE-MOLD 
Plow,  the  best  implement  made  for  hilling  or  digging  po¬ 
tatoes,  throwing  them  perfectly  ont  of  the  hill.  By  extra  molds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double  mold-board 
plow.  Price  $6.50  to  $8. 

QEE0  SOWERS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
EO> of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 


jtpl  ARBEN  ANB  FIE.E  ENGINES,  very  use- 
$OT  ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 


"ARROWS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
^  common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
t  which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
4  various  other  kinds. 


CULTIVATORS.— Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 

Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  All  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  -width  of  the  rows. 

PLOWS,  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
made  in  the  most  durable  maimer,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
f  and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
i  expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land  ;  Side-Hill, 
|  Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  cultivation. 


FgN  SM©TH¥  §EED?  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 


)OUDRETTE)  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’ prices. 


MATTOCKS,  Pick,  Grubbing  hoes  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  work. 

EINDSTONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
SEBT  improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand. 


8 


MTJT  MACHINES,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved 
for  general  use.  Price  $G0. 


^I^AGONS  AN®  CARTS  made  to  order  of  any  de¬ 


sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 


|P1  IJANO. — A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Patago- 
vDSf  nian  Guano. 


i  ONE  BEST,  a  very  superior  article,  warranted  per- 
)  fectly  pure. 


GROUND  PLASTER,  OR  GYPS LM,  a  pure 
xOT  article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 


ATES  MAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 


HAT  AN®  COTTON  PRESSES.— Bullock’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 


¥¥ ORTSCIJLTI) R AL  TOOLS,  a  most  complete 
dHl  assortment,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks, 
&c. 


ORTICULTURAL  TOOL  CHEST,  contain¬ 
ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 


MAIN  MILLS,  Com  and  Cob  Crushers,  Fanning  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  imnroved  kinds. 


W' 


SELB  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  variety  re¬ 
quired  in  the  United  States,  fresh,  and  of  the  choicest  quality. 


FOREIGN  SEEDS,  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor 
tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucern,  and  White  Dutch  Clover. 
Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

TORACCO,  OIL  AND  SEE©  PRESSES, 
made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  , 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  large 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 


ACMINE  SHOP  AN©  FOUNDRY.— Con- 

_ nected  with  our  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

we  have  a  large  Machine  Shop,  with  Steam  Power  and  Foun¬ 
dry,  where  any  Implement  and  Machine  can  be  made  to  order, 
which  is  required  for  the  Farm,  Plantation,  Garden,  &c. 


HORSE  POWERS  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best 
in  the  United  States.  These  embrace, 

|  1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  our  own  manufacture,  both  single 
and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two  horses,  which  has  never  been 
I  equalled  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo- 
!  my.  They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
i  tried. 

|  2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 

;  compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-lron  Power,  large  cogwheels,  one 
to  six  horses,  a  new  and  favorite  power. 

,  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

I  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two  horses. 

1  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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Carrots  and  Parsnips — Substitutes  for  Potatoes  as  Field  }  on5 
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CARROTS  AND  PARSNIPS— SUBSTITUTES  FOR  PO¬ 
TATOES,  AS  FIELD  CROPS. 

Carrots  for  light,  and  parsnips  for  heavy  soils, 
are  excellent  substitutes  for  potatoes,  where  the 
land  is  deeply  worked,  rich,  and  finely  pulver¬ 
ised.  They  are  doubly  advantageous,  in  afford¬ 
ing  a  most  excellent  food  for  every  variety  of 
farm  stock,  and  avoiding  the  risk  consequent 
upon  the  tendency  of  potatoes  to  disease,  within 
the  last  few  seasons.  There  are  few  crops  more 
certain  than  those  of  both  carrots  and  parsnips ; 
indeed,  we  scarcely  know  the  instance  of  loss 
to  either,  from  enemy  or  disease.  Both  are 
readily  sown  by  a  machine,  which  plants  rap¬ 
idly  and  economically,  ancf  with  much  more 
precision  and  accuracy  than  can  be  done  by 
hand.  There  is  a  great  saving  to  the  farmer, 
also,  over  potatoes,  in  the  expense  of  seed,  for 
while  10  or  15  bushels  of  good  seed  potatoes, 
necessary  for  planting  an  acre,  frequently  costs 
a  dollar  per  bushel,  the  expense  for  the  seed 
of  either  the  parsnip  or  carrot,  for  an  equal 
planting,  will  seldom  exceed  as  many  shillings. 
The  cultivation  may  be  performed  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  harrow,  and  light  double- moldboard 
plow,  with  the  aid  of  some  small  weeding,  while 
the  plants  are  young,  which  can  be  done  ex¬ 
clusively  by  children  or  females.  As  the  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  always  in  drills,  the  lifting  or 
harvesting  is  most  readily  done  by  running  a 
small  plow  close  to  the  roots  and  throwing  the 
earth  aside,  when  the  long  tap  roots  are  easily 
removed  by  hand,  or  a  pronged  hook  lately  in¬ 
vented  for  this  purpose. 

Another  important  advantage  m«.y  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  carrot  and  parsnip  are  not  only 
highly  nutritious,  but  the  former  is  a  light,  diges¬ 
tible  food  for  all  animals,  and  especially  for  the 
horse,  which  it  benefits  beyond  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  oats  when  fed  in  moderate  quantity  once 
a-day.  There  is  a  peculiar  principle  contained 
in  it,  in  comparatively  large  proportions,  which 
not  only  promotes  the  rapid  digestion  of  its  own 
substance,  but  greatly  and  most  favorably  stim¬ 
ulates  the  digestive  organs  in  their  action  on  all 
other  food  that  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach 
when  daily  fed  with  carrots.  The  effect  of  this 
peculiar  principle,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  pectin,  is  not  confined  to  its  action  when  fed 
raw,  either  to  the  horse  or  pig,  or  the  ruminat¬ 
ing  animals ;  but  seems  to  be  equally  effica¬ 
cious  when  prepared  by  boiling  and  steaming, 
and  fed  to  the  human  race.  Besides  the  health¬ 
fulness  thereby  secured,  there  is  great  economy 
in  the  use  of  carrots  in  large  families,  where  po¬ 
tatoes  and  shillings  are  scarce ;  for  though  not 
always  as  highly  relished  as  the  potatoes,  yet 


they  are  exceedingly  palatable  and  toothsome, 
when  properly  cooked,  and  especially  when 
nicely  sliced  and  boiled  in  a  light,  wholesome 
soup.  Their  uses  for  pies,  and  as  constituents 
of  bread,  puddings,  &c.,  are  well  known  and 
properly  appreciated  by  the  initiated  in  the 
gastronomic  art,  where  they  not  only  serve  the 
purposes  of  food,  but  afford  a  real  delicacy  for 
the  more  pampered  palate. 

Of  the  varieties  of  carrots  usually  cultivated, 
the  long  orange  is  the  best  of  the  table  kinds 
for  its  yield.  It  is  also  of  fine  grain  and  excellent 
flavor.  Next  to  this  is  the  large  Altringham, 
which  is  prolific  but  rather  coarse,  yet  a  good 
table  root.  The  early  horn  is  of  quick  growth, 
and  a  choice  esculent  for  cooking,  but  is  of  di¬ 
minutive  growth.  The  white  Belgian  is  by  far 
the  greatest  yielder,  and  therefore  best  suited  to 
a  field  crop  where  stock  feeding  alone  is  the  ob¬ 
ject.  It  is  not  fit  for  the  table ;  and  is  inferior 
to  any  of  the  other  varieties  in  its  nutritive 
properties,  bushel  for  bushel,  but  probably 
much  exceeds  them  in  its  aggregate  value,  acre 
for  acre.  It  has  the  further  advantages  of  being 
more  easily  harvested,  in  consequence  of  much 
of  the  root  growing  above  the  surface ;  and  its 
appropriating  a  larger  proportion  of  its  constitu¬ 
ents  from  the  atmosphere,  than  the  other  varie¬ 
ties,  thereby  lessening  its  draught  on  the  fertili¬ 
sing  matter  existing  in  the  soil. 

We  may  mention  as  one  of  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  parsnip,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  large  proportion  of  wholesome  nutritive 
matters  which  it  contains,  and  its  general  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  feeding  of  all  stock,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  milch  cows  and  swine,  it  requires 
no  harvesting  in  autumn,  but  is  preserved  more 
securely  in  the  soil  where  grown,  than  else¬ 
where,  when  it  is  properly  drained  and  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  standing  water  on  the  surface.  The 
parsnip  is  not,  however,  so  well  adapted  for 
feeding  to  horses,  as  either  the  potato  or  carrot. 
Qualey  attributes  to  its  too  free  use  by  horses, 
epiphora,  or  weeping ;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  it  will,  in  some  cases,  produce  blindness, 
an  effect  which  is  never  assigned  to  its  use, 
however  profuse,  when  fed  to  swine  or  rumi¬ 
nating  animals. 

When  the  land  has  been  properly  prepared, 
the  carrot  affords  one  of  the  most  certain  and 
reliable  crops.  It  is  the  experience  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer,  that,  where  they  were  grown  for 
fourteen  successive  years  on  from  five  to  ten 
acres,  but  two  crops  produced  less  than  500 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  remaining  twelve 
seasons,  averaged  from  500  to  1,200  bushels  per 
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acre ;  and  all  these  were  grown  on  poor  sands 
and  gravels.  We  will  add  in  conclusion,  that 
on  all  such  lands,  the  roller  must  he  thoroughly 
used,  to  give  sufficient  compactness  to  the  soil, 
to  enable  it  to  hold  the  fibres  of  the  roots  firmly 
and  impart  to  them  their  requisite  quota  of 
nourishment. 

If  other  root  crops  should  be  substituted  for 
the  potato,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  providing 
succulent  winter  food  for  all  the  dumb  things 
on  the  farm,  the  diminished  quantity  of  potatoes., 
planted,  would  tend  materially  to  lessen  their 
liability  to  disease.  By  more  judicious  selec¬ 
tions  of  fields,  more  frequent  change  of  crops, 
more  careful  choice  of  seed,  and  greater  pains¬ 
taking  in  planting,  the  fearful  malady,  so  long 
and  so  fatally  prevalent  in  the  potato,  may  not 
only  be  greatly  mitigated,  but  with  the  aid  of 
science  in  discovering  some  of  its  causes  and 
abettors,  this  substitution  may  hereafter  lead  to 

its  effectual  eradication. 

- - 

PORK— BACON— HAM,— No.  4. 

The  difficulty  of  saving  hams  from  decay  or 
from  fiy  blows  is  well  known  to  consist  princi¬ 
pally  in  properly  curing  the  knuckle,  or  superi¬ 
or  extremity  of  the  thigh  bone ;  it  will  there^ 
fore  be  apparent  that  if  such  a  difficulty  exists 
in  curing  them,  it  must  be  greatly  increased 
when  the  bulk  of  the  ham  remains  attached  to 
the  side,  or  flitch.  These  operations  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  side  is  carried  to  another  table,  where 
the  operator  cuts  off  any  straggling  pieces  of 
flesh,  together  with  what,  may  be  considered  su¬ 
perfluous  on  the  shoulder.  He  is  also  provided 
with  a  sort  of  dull  iron  chisel,  to  which  a  cord 
is  attached  which  passes  over  his  neck,  and 
with  this  chisel,  he  separates  the  scapula,  or 
shoulder  bone,  from  the  muscles  attached  to  it ; 
this  being  completed,  a  small,  noose  from  anoth¬ 
er  short  cord,  also  placed  over  the  neck  of  the 
operator,  is  now  fastened  to  the  narrow  and 
joint  end  of  the  bone  ;  in  doing  so,  the  workman 
has  to  bend  his  body,  the  cord  being  made 
short  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

In  resuming  the  upright  position,  he  draws 
out  the  shoulder,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  blade  bone;  the  fore  arm,  or  knuckle,  may 
be  either  left  or  taken  out ;  it  is  usually  left  with 
the  side ;  the  last  operation  is  sawing  off  the 
shank  of  the  ham,  which  is  done  a  few  inches 
above  the  joint ;  the  side  is  now  fit  for  the  curer. 
The  rapidity  with  which  all  these  operations 
is  performed  quite  astonishes  the  spectator 
who  has  not  previously  seen  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  several  of  which,  in  Ireland, 


slaughter  from  800  to  1,000  large  hogs  per 
week  during  the  season,  namely,  from  October 
to  April.  The  head  is  sometimes  cured  by  sep¬ 
arating  the  lower  from  the  upper  portion,  the 
lower  part  forming  what  is  called  the  “  chap.” 
The  more  usual  way  is  to  split  the  head  into 
two  lateral  divisions  and  throw  them  into  a 
strong  pickle,  the  same  as  is  used  for  forming 
pickled  pork.  The  above-described  mode  is  that 
usually  adopted  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
also  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  bacon  is 
prepared  for  the  London  market  in  the  west-of- 
England  fashion.  The  York  method  differs 
from  the  west-of-England  mode,  in  having  the 
ham  detached  from  the  flitch,  and  also  in  not 
cutting  out  the  griskin,  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
ribs  attached  to  the  side  ,  only  separating  the 
back  bone,  as  previously  described.  The  ham 
is  cut  either  short  or  long,  according  to  taste; 
if  cut  long,  the  whole  of  the  pelvis,  or  haunch 
bone,  is  cut  out  in  connection  with  the  thigh 
bone  and  ham.  The  Westphalian  ham  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  method,  and  is  the  best  mode  for 
the  seller,  as  he  gets  the  price  of  ham  for  a 
large  portion  which  would  otherwise  form  a 
sort  of  offal,  or  make  part  of  the  flitch,  and  sp 
only  obtain  the  price  of  bacon.  This  form  of 
ham  is  the  worst  for  the  consumer,  as  the  lower 
end  contains  a  great  quantity  of  bone,  and  is 
only  fit  for  boiling ;  it  has  also  its  disadvantages 
with  the  curer  as  it  disfigures  the  flitch  very 
much,  leaving  a  long  narrow  slip  at  the  ham 
end,  which  can  only  be  used  for  melting  down. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  method  of  cutting 
the  ham  short  is  the  best ;  this  is  done  by  saw¬ 
ing  the  pelvis  in  about  the  middle  and  cutting  the 
ham  in  a  circular  manner  from  that  point.  It 
is  not  customary  with  small  pigs  to  cut  any  part 
of  the  ribs  ;  but  with  large  ones,  it  is  requisite  to 
cut  a  portion  out  of  the  fore  part,  and  also  to 
draw  out  the  blade  bone  as  described  in  the 
west-of-England  mode.  With  small  pigs,  such 
as  the  improved  Essex,  this  may  be  omitted 
when  they  are  only  from  nine  to  twelve  months 
old,  and  having  been  previously  well  fed,  as  the 
curing  of  bacon  depends  greatly  on  the  latter- 
named  circumstances ;  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  small  bacon  and  hams  usually  obtain 
the  best  price,  other  matters,  as  quality  of  meat, 
&c.,  being  equal,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  smaller  description  of  pigs  in  reference  to 
the  larger  breeds;  also,  as  here  shown,  the 
whole  of  the  carcass  can  be  converted  into 
marketable  ham  and  bacon,  without  any  de¬ 
duction  for  offal  of  much  consequence. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  prior  to  preparing  the 
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carcass  for  bacon,  the  whole  of  the  omentum, 
or  caul,  ought  to  be  taken  out;  this  is,  however, 
so  obvious,  that  the  omission  is  not  very  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice 
with  bacon  curers  to  render  down  the  caul  with 
the  lard ;  if  the  caul  is  taken  out  carefully  and 
well  washed,  this  may  be  done  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  lard.  Lard  is  rendered  down  by 
being  first  cut  up  into  pieces,  and  placed  in  a 
boiler  along  with  a  little  water,  which  as  it 
melts,  is  strained  off  and  poured  into  bladders. 
Great  attention  is  requisite  in  rendering  lard  in 
order  to  maintain  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  burning  ;  ladder¬ 
ing  lard  also  requires  some  dexterity.  When 
all  the  lard  is  strained  off,  the  remainder  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure  in  a  press  appropriated  to 
the  purpose,  by  which  means  very  little  fat  is 
left;  what  is  left  in  the  press  is  called  “greaves,” 
and  is  sold  in  cakes  to  feed  dogs,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  feed  hogs  ;  also  to  the  Prussian- blue 
makers.  Although  the  term  “  offal”  has  been 
several  tim&s  used,  the  meat  in  several  instances, 
though  so  called,  is  in  fact  the  finest  part  of  the 
pig  ;  for  instance,  the  griskin  in  Ireland,  is  sold 
together  with  the  piece  cut  out  of  the  breast 
and  the  haunch  bone  and  meat  appended  there¬ 
to,  are  all  called  offal,  notwithstanding  which 
term,  the  griskin  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  part 
of  the  pig. — Jour.  Royal  Ag.  Soc. 

MEADOW  LANDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

There  has  been  very  little  attention  paid  to 
meadows  in  this  part  of  the  state ;  and  for  the 
want  of  proper  management,  those  who  com¬ 
menced  them  have  made  poor  progress.  From 
what  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  think 
they  may  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivating 
herd’s  grass,  or  red  top. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  prepared  meadow  land 
several  years  ago,  and  sowed  herd’s  grass  or 
red  top  seed,  which,  for  a  few  years,  produced 
fine  crops;  but  the  third  year,  they  began  to 
fail,  and  as  is  usual  in  these  parts,  instead  of 
trying  to  improve  them,  they  were  neglected. 
Hogs  have  been  permitted  to  run  upon  them 
and  root  them  up,  and  from  appearance,  they 
were  entirely  ruined ;  but,  to  their  surprise,  the 
next  year,  as  far  as  they  were  rooted  up  by  the 
hogs,  the  grass  crop  was  improved  at  least  50 
per  cent,  above  any  former  crop. 

Another  of  my  neighbors  prepared  a  piece  of 
land  favorable  for  the  purpose,  and  sowed  it 
with  herd’s  grass  seed,  which  did  well  a  few 
years,  and  then  began  to  decline ;  and  finally, 
it  was  plowed  up  and  tended  in  corn,  and  every 


effort  made  to  destroy  the  grass.  In  the  fall,  it 
was  sowed  in  wheat,  and  at  harvest,  the  herd’s 
grass,  in  many  places,  entirely  overrun  the 
wheat.  It  was  again  tended  in  corn,  and  sowed 
in  oats,  and  the  herd’s  grass  again  got  the  better 
of  the  oat  crop.  In  the  fall  of  1849,  it  was  again 
put  in  wheat,  but  the  grass  again  got  the  better 
of  it,  and  a  good  crop  was  made  of  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  owner  is  now  encouraged  to 
turn  it  into  a  meadow  again. 

From  these  observations,  I  am  convinced  that, 
at  least,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  cultivation 
of  meadows  is  necessary,  and  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  George  Luther. 

Martha’s  Vineyard ,  N.  C.,  March ,  1851. 


UTILITY  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  TO 
THE  FARMER. 

Among  the  insect  tribes  are  found  the  great¬ 
est  benefactors,  and  the  most  dreaded  enemies 
of  man  ;  and  hence  arises  a  necessity  of  study¬ 
ing  their  habits  and  instincts  and  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  favor  or  retard  their  increase,  and  their 
partialities  and  antipathies,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  derive  from  them  the  greatest  benefit, 
or  receive  the  least  injury.,  It  is  not  from  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  insect  races  that  we  have  to  hope 
or  fear,  but  from  the  congregated  myriads  that 
are  developed  in  seasons  and  localities  favora¬ 
ble  to  their  existence,  and  which  are  often  asso¬ 
ciated  by  instinct,  into  communities  bearing  in 
their  general  relations  an  analogy  to  human  so¬ 
ciety,  that  they  become  an  efficient  agency  of 
good  or  evil  to  the  husbandman.  Hence,  the 
importance  of  studying  them  in  their  individual 
organisation  and  associated  habits,  that  we  may 
learn  the  laws  that  govern  their  increase  and 
distribution.  Different  species  harve  an  impor¬ 
tant  relation  to  each  other,  and  this  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  characters  of  those 
more  minute  and  seemingly  unimportant  classes, 
that  on  a  superficial  examination  would  appear 
to  have  the  least  possible  connection  with  hu¬ 
man  affairs. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  entomology  assumes  an 
importance,  second  to  none  of  the  sciences;  and, 
(as  the  zeal  of  the  votaries  sufficiently  proves,) 
it  is  not  wanting  in  those  attractive  features 
that  render  study  agreeable.  The  poet  and  the 
moralist  have  ever  found  in  insect  life,  sufficient 
materials  to  adorn  and  instruct.  But  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  the 
beautiful  analogies  that  might  be  traced,  and 
the  lessons  that  might  be  taught  through  these 
agencies.  The  purposes  of  science  are  higher 
and  nobler  than  those  of  tracing  curious  and  fan¬ 
ciful  analogies.  An  investigation  into  the  struc- 
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ture  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  genera  and  species,  the  changes  that  attend 
their  progressive  development,  their  habits, 
food,  and  the  time,  season,  and  manner  of 
depositing  their  ova,  with  the  circumstances 
that  favor  or  retard  their  appearance,  the  class¬ 
ification.  and  system  of  naming  them,  that  they 
rnay  be  designated  with  precision  and  recog¬ 
nised  with  facility  by  others,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  controlled 
by  human  agencies,  constitute  the  proper  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  student’s  attention.  In  no  other 
manner  can  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  insects 
that  may  be  available  to  the  farmer  and  the 
gardener,  the  fruit  culturist  and  the  florist,  the 
ship  builder  and  the  housekeeper,  who  severally 
feel  the  effects  of  their  ravages,  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  preventives  against  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  honey  bee  and  the 
silk  worm,  the  whole  of  the  insect  races  are 
usually  regarded  by  the  farmer,  as  his  enemies ; 
yet,  if  carefully  observed,  many  species  would 
be  found  his  benefactors.  In  sultry  seasons  and 
hot  climates,  they  act  as  scavengers  to  remove 
decaying  and  putrescent  animal  matter  that 
would  otherwise  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
pestilence  and  promote  the  spread  of  desease. 
It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the  thickets  of  tropical 
swamps  and  marshes  from  the  swarms  of  ven¬ 
omous  insects  that  assail  the  adventurer ;  and 
even  in  temperate  climates,  the  myriads  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  that  haunt  the  borders  of  swamps  and 
streams,  render  a  sojourn  so  unpleasant  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  incurring  disease  from 
exposure  to  the  pestilential  miasms  peculiar  to 
these  localities.  The  physician,  the  painter, 
and  the  dyer  are  severally  indebted  to  the  in¬ 
sect  tribes,  for  the  blistering  fly,  lac,  cochineal, 
and  nut  galls,  each  in  their  kind,  indispensable; 
and  we  must  also  place  to  the  credit  of  insects* 
the  first  ideas  they  have  furnished  of  many  val¬ 
uable  discoveries  in  the  arts.  The  aeronaut  and 
the  diver  have  each  their  prototype  in  the  spi¬ 
der,  and  if  the  fiction  of  the  ancients  is  to  be 
credited,  man  learned  to  spin  from  the  worm ; 
to  build  from  the  bee,  and  to  husband  his  re¬ 
sources  in  summer  to  supply  his  wants  in  win¬ 
ter,  from  the  ant. 

- - 

Steaming  Potatoes. — The  secret  of  steam¬ 
ing  potatoes  is  very  little  understood,  and  rarely 
carried  into  full  effect,  although  it  is  indes pen- 
sable  to  the  nutritious  development  of  the  veg¬ 
etable.  The  whole  mystery  consists  in  suffer¬ 
ing  the  steam  to  escape,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  potatoes  hot. 
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Raising  poultry  is  not  a  profitable  business, 
at  least,  on  Long  Island,  where  we  have  a  ready 
market  for  our  grain  at  our  doors.  Every 
chicken  from  the  time  it  is  out  of  the  shell  until 
it  is  fit  for  market,  consumes  about  25  cents’ 
worth  of  food,  (more  than  we  generally  get  for 
them,)  besides  the  time  spent  in  taking  care  of 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  hen. 
From  six  to  ten  weeks,  poultry  kept  for  their 
eggs  is  profitable,  if  well  attended  to,  and  not 
in  too  large  numbers  together. 

Many  farmers  take  little  or  no  care  of  their 
poultry  during  the  winter  months,  leaving  them 
to  glean  whatever  they  can  find  about  the  barn 
yard,  and  of  course,  they  get  very  few  eggs.  I 
get  quite  or  nearly  as  much  profit  from  my 
poultry  in  winter,  as  I  do  in  summer ;  but  I  do 
not  get  so  many  eggs ;  yet,  they  bring  from  six 
to  eight  cents  more  per  dozen. 

I  have  tried  several  large  kinds  of  fowls,  but 
they  would  not  answer  for  laying.  Small  birds 
are  best  for  eggs.  The  best  layers  are  a  cross 
with  the  black-Poland  top  knots  and  the  Cre¬ 
oles.  Although  the  Polands  are  called  ever¬ 
lasting  layers,  they  do  not  lay  so  well,  nor  so 
early  as  a  cross  with  some  small  breeds.  The 
Dominiques,  for  instance,  is  a  very  good  sort  to 
cross  with. 

In  the  March  number,  (1850,)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Mr.  Miner  tells  us  that  the  Polands  will 
mix  by  sight.  I  have  had  them  more  or  less  for 
20  years,  and  have  never  known  them  to  mix, 
unless  they  run  with  other  fowls.  I  believe 
pure  breeds  are  scarcely  to  be  had.  They  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  New-York  Market,  for 
sale,  with  yellow  legs.  Those  are  not  pure. 

In  order  for  hens  to  lay  in  winter,  they  must 
have  some  kinds  of  meat  as  an  offset  for  the 
myriads  of  insects  that  they  get  in  summer. 
Scraps  and  offal  of  most  any  kind  are  good. 
Also,  soft-shelled  clams,  which  can  be  procured 
almost  any  time  throughout  the  winter  around 
our  bays  and  harbors.  I  boil  them  and  jam 
them  up,  shell  and  all.  The  hens  eat  them  very 
greedily.  Spring  pullets,  if  kept  well,  will  com¬ 
mence  laying  in  November  and  continue  through 
the  winter.  H.  B.  Rogers. 

Huntington ,  Long  Island ,  Feb.,  1851. 

■ - L- - - 

To  Soften  Hard  Water. — A  few  ounces  of 
soda  will  soften  a  hundred  gallons  of  the  hard¬ 
est  water.  For  washing,  it  possesses  a  marked 
superiority  over  pot  or  pearl  ash,  giving  a  del¬ 
icate  whiteness  to  the  linen,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  injury. — Ex. 
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SHORTHORN  BULL  SPLENDOR. 

By  omission  for  the  want  of  space,  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  in  regard  to  this  fine  hull,  were  not 
made  up  to  accompany  his  portrait,  in  our  May 
number,  page  152.  These  remarks  were  written 
by  Mr.  D.  II.  Aibertson,  of  Lima,  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y. 

Steers  of  Splendor’s  get,  when  broke,  make 
good  workers,  are  active,  and  full  of  mettle,  yet 
very  kind  and  gentle ;  usually  attain  large  size, 
and  are  of  fine  proportion,  and  always  sell  for 
large  prices.  I  have  known  several  pair  sold 
for  $200,  when  four  years  old.  I  sold  a  lot  of 
steers  last  fall,  two  years  old,  for  $50  per  head. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  cows  of 
Splendor’s  get  prove  excellent  milkers,  and  are 
much  sought  after.  I  now  own  one,  which  has 
given  70  pounds  of  milk  per  day ;  and  this,  I 
think,  she  would  do  for  weeks  together,  in  good 
feed.  His  get,  when  three  years  old,  (often  at 
two,)  fatten  remarkably  well,  making  more 
pounds  of  meat,  and  of  course,  paying  better  for 
food  consumed,  than  any  other  stock  in  this 
section. 

It  is  a  well-settled  opinion,  among  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  good  stock,  that  Splendor  is  the  best  get¬ 
ter  ever  introduced  into  this  section  of  western 
Mew  York ;  which  opinion  is  fully  proved,  by 
the  avidity  with  which  his  get  are  sought  after, 
and  the  prices  which  they  command. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX. 

For  the  past  five  years  great  attention  has 
been  given  in  Ireland  and  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  an  improved  cultivation  of  flax,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to  imitate.  The  value  of  flax  and  its 
seed  might  be  made  at  the  north  and  west,  what 
cotton  is  at  the  south.  It  is  said  that  Great 
Britain  imports  flax  to  the  value  of  $30,000,000 
annually;  120.000  tons  come  to  London  alone. 
It  is  computed  that  k  would  require  upwards  of 
400,000  acres  of  good  land  to  raise  this  quantity 
of  flax. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blow,  published  in  Hunt’s 
Merchants’  Magazine,  we  make  the  following 
extract  relative  to  flaxseed,  and  linseed  oil : — 

“In  the  consumption  and  sales  of  linseed  oil, 
here,  to  the  amouik  of  $5,000  or  200.000  gallons, 
it  would  require,  say,  100,000  bushels  of  good 
flax  seed,  which  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  (fifteen 
cents  below  the  present  market  rates,)  amounts 
to  $150,000.  The  manufacturer  could  pay  the 
price  and  afford  oil  at  80  cents  per  gallon,  and 
the  farmer  could  receive  a  large  return  for  his 
labor  and  capital,  as  I  will  presently  show  you, 


and  not  the  least  of  all,  the  money  be  retained 
at  home — the  simple  fact  is,  that  at  present 
there  is  little  or  no  seed  in  the  country,  and  we 
are  forced  to  import  oil  from  all  directions,  re¬ 
ducing  the  usually  heavy  stocks  abroad,  until 
the  value  of  linseed  oil  is  so  appreciated  that  it 
cannot  be  laid  down  here  for  less  than  $1.05  per 
gallon,  and  scarce  at  this;  whilst  a  further 
drain  on  the  reduced  stocks  of  England  and 
Germany  must  run  up  this  important  article  to 
an  unprecedented  price.  But  let  us  continue 
with  the  calculation.  We  are  forced  to  buy 
200,000  gallons  of  linseed  oil  to  fill  up  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  trade — $1.05,  say  $210,000 

Deduct  the  cost  of  same  to  consumers 
and  dealers  of  like  amount,  made 
from  Illinois  and  Missouri  seed,  at  the 
high  price  of  $1.50  per  bushel  for 
seed,  200,000  galons,  at  80  cents,  $160,000 
Loss  to  consumers  and  dealers  by  im¬ 
porting,  instead  of  raising  at  home,  $50,000 
Again,  as  you  doubtles  know,  and  as 
numerous  good  farmers  have  told  me, 
flax  seed  can  be  raised  and  laid  down 
in  St.  Louis,  wagoned  75  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  80  cents  per  bushel  to  the 
producer.  Then  haul  in  100,000 
bushels,  and  sell  it  for  $150,000 

Deduct  cost  of  the  same  laid  down,  $80,000 


There  is  left  the  enormous  profit  to  the 
farmer  of  $70,000 

which  is  certainly  a  large  margin  to 
work  on. 

Of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  its  value,  Mr. 
O.  S.  Leavitt  thus  speaks  in  the  New- York  Tri¬ 
bune  : — 

“  That  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution 
in  commerce  and  manufactures,  growing  out  of 
a  substitution  of  linen  for  cotton,  there  can  be 
no  queston.  Raw  cotton  is  now  worth  14  a  15 
cents  per  pound,  while  linen  filler  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  less  than  one  third  this  price,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  districts  where  flax  is  grown  for 
the  seed  only,  the  lint  being  thrown  away  as 
worthless,  or  at  least  not  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  preparing  it  for  market,  in  the  usual 
way.  In  those  districts,  flax  can  be  produced 
in  the  unrotted  state — the  very  condition  for 
producing  fine  linen  at  the  least  cost— for  about 
two  cents  per  pound.  Then,  by  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  1  am 
now  using  successfully  with  unrotted  hemp,  in 
the  manufacture  of  Kyanised  cordage,  flax  can 
be  broken  out  for  less  than  two  cents  per  pound 
Then,  by  process  of  machinery,  it  can  be  refin 
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ed  and  rendered  white  and  soft,  capable  of 
being  spun  into  the  finest  yarns,  for  less  than 
two  cents  more,  being  then  in  the  condition 
which  you  so  aptly  term  ‘flax  cotton.’  This 
can  be  spun  for  about  the  sum  required  for  cot¬ 
ton,  thus  reducing  the  price  of  linen  yarns  far 
below  that  of  cotton.  From  this  time  forward, 
as  you  proceed  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics, 
thf«  expense  is  about  equal,  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  power  looms  for  linen,  having  entirely 
removed  all  the  difficulties  which  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  some  time 
age,  and  from  the  great  purity  and  whiteness  of 
the  linen  fabric  by  the  new  process,  the  bleach¬ 
ing  is  rendered  quite  as  simple  and  cheap  a 
process  as  with  cotton.  By  the  new  process,  we 
are  enabled  to  produce  finer  quality  than  here¬ 
tofore.  It  was  common  in  Ireland,  when  hemp 
was  low  and  cotton  high,  to  rise  the  American 
dew-rotted  hemp  as  a  substitute  for  flax,  but  it 
could  not  be  run  to  finer  numbers — rarely  finer 
than  30s.  It  can,  however,  by  the  new  process, 
be  easily  run  as  fine  as  100  leas  to  the  pound. 
I  have  produced  yarn  much  finer,  in  a  small 
way,  from  hemp,  both  rotted  and  unrotted, 
though  the  latter  is  preferred. 

“  I  observed  the  London  press  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  English  independence  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  growers.  It  is  very  true  that  England 
may  not  be  obliged  much  longer  to  import  raw 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  but  she  will  hard¬ 
ly  like,  in  the  place  of  it,  to  import  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  as  she  must  do  ere  long.  Flax 
cannot  be  transported  far,  in  the  unrotted  state, 
i  n  the  stra\V,  and  farmers  will  not  readily  estab¬ 
lish  factories  upon  their  plantations,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  ‘  flax  cotton  ’  for  expor¬ 
tation.  They  will  cut  it,  take  off  the  seed, 
(which  pays  for  the  crop,)  and  haul  it  a  few 
miles  to  a  flax  mill  or  linen  factory,  where  they 
will  sell  it  at  a  moderate  price.  When  a  manu¬ 
facturer  once  begins  to  manufacture  flax,  if  he  is 
wise  he  will  go  through  with  it,  and  turn  it  off 
in  the  shape  of  either  yarns  or  fabrics.  Grow¬ 
ing  flax  for  the  seed,  alone,  is  considered,  in 
many  parts  of  the  western  states,  a  profitable 
branch  of  husbandry.  What  the  farmer  gets, 
then,  for  the  straw  or  lint,  now  thrown  away, 
he  considers  so  much  clear  gain.  It  is  proposed 
in  Ireland  to  pay  twelve  pounds  sterling,  ($60,) 
per  acre  for  flax  straw,  leaving  the  farmer  the 
seed;  and  who  shall  say  that  we  cannot  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  Ireland  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  linen,  when  we  can  purchase  quite  as  good, 
and  quite  as  much  flax,  for  less  than  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  money  ?” 
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The  species  of  fowls  known  as  Chittagongs, 
Shanghaes,  Great  Malays,  etc.,  are  without 
doubt  fowls  that  will  weigh,  when  mature,  from 
15  to  20  pounds  per  pair,  (male  and  female,)  and 
their  flesh  may  be  equal  to  our  common  varie¬ 
ties,  in  some  cases,  but  oftener  not  so  tender  and 
delicate.  Now,  in  order  to  have  those  fowls  as 
profitable  as  our  common  varieties,  they  should 
produce  double  the  number  of  eggs  annually, 
or  at  least,  double  the  weight  of  eggs  that  the 
ordinary  breeds  produce ;  but  instead  of  such  a 
result,  we  get  but  about  two  thirds  the  number, 
and  the  same  weight  produced  by  the  common 
fowl.  Dr.  Bennett  says  in  his  treatise  on  poul¬ 
try,  (page  30,)  of  the  Chittagong  breed — and 
what  is  applicable  to  this  breed  will  properly 
apply  to  all  large  breeds,  in  regard  to  their  pro¬ 
ductive  powers:  “They  do  not  lay  as  many 
eggs  in  a  year  as  smaller  hens,  but  they  lay  as 
many  pounds  as  most  of  the  best  breeds.”  A 
pair  of  any  species  or  breed  of  the  large  fowls, 
will  consume  double  the  quantity  of  food,  or  in 
the  ratio  of  their  weight,  that  a  pair  of  common 
fowls  consume,  and  only  produce  the  same 
weight  in  eggs.  From  this  fact,  it  follows  that 
we  can  raise  two  pair  of  common  fowls  for  the 
same  cost  of  one  pair  of  large  ones ;  and  yet, 
double  the  weight  of  eggs,  and  more  than  doub¬ 
le  the  number  of  eggs  in  a  year,  than  such  large 
breeds  will  produce. 

Now,  it  puzzles  me  to  ascertain  where  the 
profit  is  in  large  breeds  over  small  ones.  If  one 
never  sells  any  eggs,  a  pound  of  large  ones  is 
worth  as  much  for  family  use  as  a  pound  o't 
small  ones;  yet,  but  very  few  persons,  compar¬ 
atively,  use  all  the  eggs  that  their  fowls  pro¬ 
duce,  and  in  the  market,  an  egg  is  an  egg,  and 
large  ones  will  not  generally  command  a  higher 
prise  than  small  ones.  It  appears  to  me  that 
two  pairs  of  round,  plump,  fat  Dominique  fowls, 
or  any  other  good  breed,  when  dressed,  would 
be  preferable  to  one  pair  of  Chittagongs  or 
Shanghaes  of  double  their  weight ;  that  is,  for 
the  table.  If  this  is  a  fact,  and  I  firmly  believe 
it  is  so,  will  some  one  be  so  good  as  to  inform  the 
public,  through  this  medium,  where  the  advan¬ 
tage  or  profit  lies  in  large  breeds  over  small 
ones?  We  want  information  on  this  point,  and 
if  some  gentlemen  who  can  tell  a  good  story, 
and  pocket  $5  for  a  pair  of  such  breed,  will 
come  out  and  show  from  good,  positive,  incon¬ 
trovertible  authority  that  they  are  more  profita¬ 
ble  than  small  ones,  he  will  be  a  public  bene¬ 
factor.  It  is  my  belief  that  most  of  the  owners 
of  large  breeds  at  the  present  day,  feel  inter- 
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ested  in  keeping  up  the  excitement  about  them. 
Hardly  a  man  can  be  found  who  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  some  for  sale.  Even  if  he  doe3  not 
admit  it,  he  thinks  of  it,  for  where  is  the  man 
who  has  paid  $5  for  a  pair  who  would  not  nat¬ 
urally  have  an  eye  to  a  few  V’s  for  his  own 
trouble  and  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  a  regular 
speculator  in  the  trade.  T.  B.  Miner. 

Clinton ,  Oneida  Co .,  N.  Y. 

— — — \ - ►«-. - : - -7 

GUANO— HOW  USED  IN  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND, 
AND  DELAWARE. 

Experiments  by  some  of  the  best  planters  in 
these  states,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  most  economical 
application  of  guano  is  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds 
per  acre,  sown  broadcast,  upon  very  poor  land 
prepared  for  wheat,  and  plowed  in,  no  matter 
how  deep,  upon  which  sow  the  wheat  and  har¬ 
row  or  plow  in  without  disturbing  the  guano. 
In  no  case,  fail  to  sow  clover  upon  the  wheat, 
the  time  for  which  varies  from  November  to 
May,  in  the  opinion  of  different  persons,  for  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  guano  to  the  clover  and 
through  that  to  the  land,  is  of  more  value  than 
the  wheat,  and  the  average  increase  of  that  is 
at  least,  five  bushels  to  the  100  pounds  of  guano 
used. 

The  great  fertilising  principles  of  guano  are 
phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia,  which  is  very 
volatile  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  rain  and  sun  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
unless  mixed  with  plaster,  or  some  other  absorb¬ 
ing  substance.  Solon. 

- -  J 

CULTIVATION  OF  RICE  IN  CEYLON. 

There  are  no  less  than  eleven  kinds  of  paddy, 
(rice  in  the  husk,)  cultivated  in  the  low  grounds 
some  of  them  requiring  four  months  to  come  to 
maturity,  and  these  are  generally  sown  in 
March  ;  others  three  months,  and  they  are  sown 
in  June.  One  kind  must  remain  in  the  ground 
as  long  as  five  months ;  while  another,  reared 
in  very  low  grounds,  comes  to  maturity  in  two. 
The  growth  depends  so  entirely  upon  irrigation, 
that  the  seasons  for  sowing,  which  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  district  and  kinds  to  be  sown,  must  be 
chosen  when  the  streams  are  full,  or  when  a 
sufficient  supply  of  moisture  during  the  period 
of  growth  is  insured  by  a  continuance  of  rain, 
either  in  the  locality  itself  or  in  the  heights 
where  the  streams  rise. 

The  lands  used  for  this  lowland  cultivation 
can  be  sown  from  season  to  season  ;  but  the  hill 
paddy,  of  which  there  are  also  many  kinds,  will 
only  grow  on  a  soil  which  has  for  many  years 
been  undisturbed;  and  partly  from  its  being  so 


exhausting  a  crop,  partly  from  the  poorness  of 
the  land,  each  crop  requires  newly-cleared  land, 
and  is  never  sown  oftener  than  once  a-year. 
Any  deficiency  of  requisite  moisture  produces 
a  total  failure  of  the  crops,  and  no  artificial  ma¬ 
nure  is  ever  made  use  of,  the  natural  soil  being 
assisted  only  by  the  ashes  of  the  wood  fires.  It 
has  been  reckoned  that,  in  the  cultivation  of 
hill  paddy,  the  labor  of  two  men  will  produce 
sufficient  for  the  maintainance  of  three  persons  ; 
whereas  in  the  low  grounds,  the  labor  of  one 
man  will  support  three,  and  often  more. — Quar¬ 
terly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Lemmon  Grass. — Of  the  native  productions  of 
Ceylon,  the  most  remarkable,  and  one  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  is  the  lemon 
grass,  ( Andropogon  sckcenanthus,)  which  may  be 
seen  covering  almost  all  the  Kandian  hills,  and 
is  the  best  possible  pasture  for  cattle— at  least 
as  long  as  it  is  young.  This  species  of  grass  is 
very  hard,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  feet, 
and  sometimes  higher,  and  has  a  strong  but  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant  acid  taste.  It  derives  its  name 
from  having,  when  crushed,  an  odor  like  that  of 
j  the  lemon,  so  strong  that  after  a  time  it  becomes 
quite  heavy  and  sickening,  although  grateful 
and  refreshing  at  first.  It  covers  the  hills  in 
patches — those,  at  least,  that  are  not  overgrown 
with  jungle  and  underwood— and  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  Kandian  district. — Journal 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Use  of  the  Field  Roller  in  Cultiva¬ 
tion. — We  have  often  adverted  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  roller  on  sandy  soils.  But  while 
we  deem  its  use  almost  indispensable  to  good 
crops  on  sandy,  porous  soils,  we  must  claim  for 
it  a  great  advantage  on  almost  any  soil.  After 
the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  upturned  and 
pulverised,  it  requires  to  be  partially  compact¬ 
ed  again  to  render  it  suitable  to  hold  the  roots 
of  plants  firmly  and  give  them  their  fullest  sup¬ 
port,  and  most  rapid  growth.  Many  farmers 
prefer  to  let  their  plowed  fields  rest  some  days 
after  preparing  them  to  receive  the  crop,  before 
sowing,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  earth  settling  well 
together.  It  is  preferable,  however,  first  to  sow 
the  seed,  then  settle  the  earth  firmly  around  it 
by  the  use  of  the  most  approved  kind  of  field 
rollers. 

- - 

Singular. — A  cow  belonging  to  Robert  R. 
Briggs,  of  South  Adams,  Mass.,  brought  forth  a 
fine  red  calf  about  two  weeks  ago.  In  five  days 
after,  the  same  cow  brought  forth  another  calf, 
of  a  cream  color. 
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THE  THREE- SHARE  PLOW. 

This  implement  is  frequently  used  by  thor¬ 
ough  farmers,  for  plowing  in  their  wheat,  oats, 
and  other  small  grains,  when  sown  broadcast. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  its  use  for  this 
purpose. 

1.  It  requires  going  over  the  ground  but  once 
instead  of  several  times,  as  with  the  harrow; 
for  when  properly  done,  every  seed  is  effectu¬ 
ally  covered  by  the  first  operation. 

2.  It  buries  the  seed  deeper  than  is  done  by 
the  harrow,  which  is  advantageous  for  grain,  as 
the  roots  thereby  have  a  strong  foothold,  and 
the  stem  a  firm  support.  This  is  a  great  pre¬ 
ventive  of  winter-killing,  so  destructive  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  and  on  peculiar  soils. 

3.  It  leaves  the  ground  in  slight  ridges,  thus 
roughening  the  surface,  which  is  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  growing  crop.  If  to  be  followed 
by  grass,  without  subsequent  plowing,  and  the 


Three-Share  Plow. — Fig.  45. 
ridges  have  not  become  levelled  before  the  time 
for  cutting  the  grass,  as  the  rains  and  frosts 
will  be  very  likely  to  do,  a  roller  will  speedily 
remedy  the  difficulty. 

4.  Rust,  and  perhaps  smut,  may  often  be 
prevented  by  having  a  series  of  uninterrupted 
parallel  openings  across  the  entire  field,  so  as 
to  admit  the  free  circulation  of  air,  as  is  the 
case  where  the  wheat  is  plowed  in  with  the 
three-share  plow,  or  drilled  or  dibbled  in  with 
the  seed  sower. 


A  VIRGINIA  PLANTATION. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet,  is  a  commandment  which 
we  should  not  break ;  yet,  if  any  one  can  visit 
Sabine  Hall,  and  not  disobey  that  injunction,  he 
is  a  more  perfect  Christian  than  I  can  pretend 
to  be.  It  is  one  of  those  noble  old  mansions 
which  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  tide¬ 
water  region  of  Virginia,  marking  an  age  of 
wealth  and  refinement,  that  in  some  measure 
has  faded  away.  For  the  ancient  families  have 
forsaken  the  old  halls,  and  in  many  cases,  house 
and  household  are  known  no  longer  in  the  land 
that  was  once  graced  by  their  presence. 


Sabine  Hall  still  retains  its  pristine  grandeur 
and  is  owned  and  occupied  by  as  true  a  noble¬ 
man  as  ever  welcomed  a  guest  beneath  the  hos¬ 
pitable  roof  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  good 
old  time.  Let  the  traveller  who  happens  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasure  of  Captain  Mayer’s  company 
upon  the  steamer  Mary  Washington,  from  Bal¬ 
timore  to  Fredericksburg,  (a  very  pleasant  route 
it  is  too,  and  good  boat  and ‘very  accommodat¬ 
ing  officers,)  ask  him  to  point  out  this  promi¬ 
nent  landmark,  a  couple  of  miles  below  Tappa- 
hannock,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It 
stands  upon  an  elevated  site,  some  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  overlooking  a  broad  tract  of  rich 
bottom  land,  upon  which  great  fields  of  wheat 
and  corn  are  spread  out  in  bounteous  profusion. 
Covering  the  slope  of  the  hill,  immediately  in 
front,  is  a  terraced  garden  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  grassy  banks ;  and  a  little  lower  down,  a 
i  full  supply  of  esculents  for  the  table.  Here  the 
fig  ripens  its  luscious  sweetness, 
and  the  peach  gives  its  subacid 
goodness  in  great  perfection. 
The  carriage  approach  is  from 
the  rear,  or  rather  the  landward 
front,  through  a  park  of  noble  old 
IBlW  trees,  green  grass,  and  hedges. 

”  There  is  one  thing  about  this 
entrance  which  I  wonder  is  not 
more  common.  A  neat  lodge 
stands  by  the  outer  gate,  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  house 
servants,  and  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  always  on  hand  to  open  and  close  it 
when  passed  by  resident  or  stranger.  The  house 
itself  is  not  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions,  nor 
grandeur  of  appearance;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
roomy,  and  is  one  of  that  class  of  old-time 
dwellings  whose  walls  are  as  substantial  as  the 
hospitality  which  welcomes  the  stranger  within. 

Through  the  centre,  runs  a  broad  hall,  big 
enough  to  parade  a  militia  company  ;  upon  the 
right,  are  two  parlors  large  enough  to  entertain 
another ;  upon  the  left,  a  dining  room  and  sit¬ 
ting  room,  and  between  them  a  heavy  wainscot- 
ted  and  balustered,  deep-worn  staircase,  and  a 
passage  out  upon  the  gallery  of  the  wing,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  store  rooms  and  kitchen.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  gallery,  or  colonnade,  upon  the  river 
front,  for  what  finished  southern  house  ever 
lacked  this  ornamental  appendage? 

The  present  proprietor,  colonel  Robert  W. 
Carter,  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  wealthy  families  in  the  state,  and  almost 
the  only  one  upon  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia, 
where  the  name  was  once  great  among  the 
great  names  of  that  region. 
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THOROUGH  DRAINAGE. 


Like  many  other  countries  which  depend  up¬ 
on  a  single  staple  crop,  this  sunk  into  a  state  of 
unproductiveness,  after  its  staple,  tobacco,  failed 
to  remunerate  the  cultivator.  Lands  which  once ! 
gave  forth  goiden  harvests,  returned  to  a  state 
of  wooded  wildness.  A  hundred  years  works 
wendrous  changes.  Old  walls  of  extensive 
mansions,  seen  through  avenues  of  old  trees ; 
fine  old  churches,  dilapidated,  though  yet  strong 
in  their  old  age,  speak  of  what  this  region  was, 
ere  Washington  was  born,  for  here  was  his 
birthplace.  Till  within  a  few  years,  but  a  little 
of  the  country  besides  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  Potomac  or  Rappahannock,  such  as  those 
of  Colonel  Carter,  were  considered  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  Now,  a  new  era  is  dawning  upon  this 
long-neglected,  poverty-stricken  portion  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Guano,  lime,  plaster,  bone  dust,  and 
other  fertilisers  have  been  imported;  better 
plows,  and  other  implements  used ;  and  if  ever 
that  adage  was  applicable  to  any  country, 
it  is  to  this,  for  truly,  the  wilderness  has  been 
made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Not  only  the 
desert  places  in  the  forest  have  been  renovated, 
but  such  lands  as  those  at  Sabine  Hall  have 
been  made  to  double  their  products. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there 
are  few  more  desirable  sections  of  our  great 
country  than  this  one,  so  long  neglected  and  al¬ 
most  despised  on  account  of  its  poverty.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  are  few  places  that  have  more  of 
the  characteristics  desirable  to  make  a  comfor¬ 
table  home,  than  can  be  found  upon  the  fine 
plantation  and  noble  old  hall  of  the  place  I  have 
endeavored  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  as  would 
interest  my  readers.  Solon  Robinson. 

- -o- - - 

THOROUGH  DRAINAGE. 

We  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  record¬ 
ing  some  of  the  favorable  effects  of  subsoil 
drainage,  in  our  own  neighborhood,  as  a  few  of 
our  intelligent  friends  on  Staten  Island,  have,  at 
our  suggestion,  imported  a  tile  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  materials  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  improvement.  The  undertaking  is  in  the 
hands  of  spirited  and  wealthy  persons,  whose 
hearts  as  well  as  purses,  are  m  the  enterprise ; 
and  we  are  certain  to  hear  favorable  results 
from  their  efforts.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we 
have  hitherto  not  had  a  single  instance  of  thor¬ 
ough  drainage  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis  of  half  a  world,  where  choice  land  is 
worth  from  $150  to  $300  per  acre  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  alone,  for  farming  and  horticultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Under-drainage,  if  thoroughly  done,  will 
cost  from  $20  to  $40,  and  if  in  excessively  stiff 
clay,  perhaps  $50  to  $75  per  acre.  But  we 


are  satisfied  that  no  land  requiring  drainage 
will  be  benefitted  less  than  25  per  cent.,  while 
the  very  stiff  clays  will  be  much  more  than 
doubled  in  value,  for  all  tillage  purposes. 

What  then  is  the  result  1  Taking  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  the  minimum  improvement  of  it  by  drain¬ 
age,  we  shall  have  an  increase  of  their  intrinsic 
worth  by  this  operation,  of  $37.50  per  acre,  while 
in  the  more  valuable  and  stiffest  clay,  we  may 
have  an  increase  of  more  than  $150.  This  last 
amount  of  improvement,  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  fully  realised  in  some  of  thb  lands  now  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  of  New  York. 

Of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  under¬ 
drainage,  we  quote  from  a  late  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette,  (English  paper,)  the  experience  of  one  of 
its  intelligent  correspondents,  Mr.  J.  M.  Paine. 
He  says : 

I  have  drained  land  of  the  very  stiffest  descrip¬ 
tion  over  a  very  considerable  extent,  (during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years.)  and  have  had  no 
occasion  to  use  any  furrows  whatever.  The 
land  upon  which  I  have  operated  is  the  gault 
clay ,  which  is  by  many  degrees  stiffer  and  more 
compact  than  the  London  clay.  Here,  for  acre 
after  acre  there  is  not  a  single  furrow,  and  I  can 
safely  assert  that  after  the  late  unusually  heavy 
rains  of  last  January  upon  these  fields,  when 
the  rain  had  ceased  an  hour  or  two,  no  water 
whatever  could  be  seen,  though  it  was  running 
.  away  in  torrents  through  the  drains. 

Many  years  ago,  I  experimented  on  this  de¬ 
scription  of  land  on  a  small  scale ;  and  I  then 
found  that  the  drains  ought  not  -to  be  more  than 
15  feet  apart  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  efficient. 
This  gave  me  confidence  as  to  the  method  to  be 
adopted  in  my  future  proceedings,  though  I 
must  confess  I  was  half  deterred  by  the  prospec¬ 
tive  cost ;  it  was  enormous,  equal  to  half  the  fee 
simple  of  the  original  value  of  the  ground.  But 
I  persevered,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  I  have 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  outlay,  as  I  have 
been  amply  repaid  in  the  subsequently  exuber¬ 
ant  fertility  of  the  soil  thus  treated.  In  this 
land,  the  drains  are  from  four  to  five  feet  deep 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  apart.  The  cost 
was  £16  per  acre.  And  here  I  again  repeat, 
that,  after  the  heaviest  rains  or  melted  snow,  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  in  appearance  as  dry  as 
if  it  rested  on  a  sand  bed. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  what  is  commonly 
termed  thorough  draining  was  a  most  unpala¬ 
table  necessity,  obtruded  upon  land  owners,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  resisted ;  but  it  is  now  al¬ 
most  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  foun- 
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dation  of  good  farming ;  and  they  only  have 
acted  wisely  who  have  obeyed  its  requirements. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  stated,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  farmer  in  these  disastrous  times, 
that  this  very  stiff  land,  after  drainage,  with 
proper  cultivation  and  manuring,  is  capable  of 
procuring  enormous  crops,  both  of  grain  and 
roots;  this  lean  testify  to  from  experience. 

I  will  give  another  instance  or  two,  from  farms 
not  in  my  occupation.  The  first  is  a  small  farm, 
of  about  40  acres,  which  I  drained  last  year. 
This  land  was  unusually  wet  and"  although  it  was 
thrown  up  in  high  narrow  furrows  of  about 
eight  feet  wide,  it  was  impassable  for  horses, 
excepting  in  the  driest  weather,  when  the  ground 
baked  up  as  hard  as  a  brick.  The  seasons  for 
sowing  were  frequently  lost,  as  the  land  could 
not  be  got  ready  in  time.  Now  the  drains  in 
this  farm  were  put  in  at  four  and  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  depth,  and  at  distances  varying 
from  15  to  30  feet,  such  as  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil  I  deemed  sufficient,  the  surface 
soil  not  being  of  one  uniform  texture.  After  the 
draining  was  completed,  I  recommended  the 
tenant  to  throw  down  all  the  high  ridges,  and 
lay  the  ground  perfectly  flat.  He  followed  my 
advice,  and  the  land  has  ever  since  been  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  without  indicating  the  necessity  of 
retaining  any  furrows.  I  walked  over  this  farm 
during  the  wettest  part  of  January ;  there  was 
no  water  at  all  to  be  seen  on  the  surface,  and 
the  ground  under  foot  had  become  perfectly 
sound ;  though  previous  to  the  draining,  after 
similar  heavy  rains,  I  have  often  seen,  on  the 
inclined  surfaces  of  the  fields,  gullies  washed 
out  two  and  three  feet  deep,  and  the  flats  of  the 
fields  were  so  rotten  that  a  person  could  not 
walk  on  them  without  sinking  over  his  shoes  at 
every  step.  The  subsoil  of  this  farm  is  also 
the  gault  clay. 

I  will  only  mention  one  more  instance,  taken 
from  the  land  of  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  mine. 
The  land  he  has  drained  rests  upon  the  London 
clay.  Previously  it  was  a  very  poor  wet  pas¬ 
ture  ground,  producing  little  besides  rushes  and 
moss.  He  could  not  obtain  a  tenant  for  it  at  2s. 
6d.  an  acre.  He  therefore  determined  to  drain 
it,  and  occupy  it  himself.  His  drains  are 
placed  four  feet  deep,  and  thirty  feet  apart. 
The  remedy  has  proved  effectual,  the  land  be¬ 
ing  as  good  now  as  the  rest  of  his  farm,  and  he 
could  readily  let  it  for  30s.  per  acre. 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
non-necessity  of  open  furrows  derived  from  an 
experiment  over  some  50  or  60  acres,  the  whole 
of  which  now  lies  perfectly  flat.  .  L 


It  is  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
uniform  set  of  rules  as  to  the  proper  distances 
at  which  drains  should  be  placed  so  as  to  make 
them  thoroughly  efficient ;  these  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  in  each  case,  by  the  texture  and  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  soil ;  but  I  do  most  unhesitatimgly 
maintain,  if  the  land  be  truly  underdrained, 
that  is,  deeply  enough  and  thickly  enough,  that 
open  furrows  to  carry' off  surface  water  are 
more  than  useless.  To  the  scientific  farmer,  it 
would  be  mere  waste  time  to  descant  upon  the 
advantages  accruing  from  water  percolating 
through  the  soil  instead  of  running  over  it ;  and 
more  particularly  since  so  much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  rationale  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  percolation  of  water,  by  the  individual 
discoveries  resulting  from  the  investigations  of 
Professor  Way  and  Mr.  Thompson  on  the  ma¬ 
nuring  absorptive  power  of  clay  in  our  agricul¬ 
tural  soils.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  I  inva¬ 
riably  trench  or  subsoil  immediately  after  drain¬ 
ing. 

This  afternoon,  I  walked  to  my  farm  to  see 
the  effects  of  a  continuous,  heavy  12  hours’  rain 
upon  the  land.  I  consider  this  a  capital  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  my  statement 
relative  to  the  absence  of  all  surface  water,  upon 
my  thickly  and  deeply-drained  land ;  for  before 
the  storm  of  to-day  during  the  past  week,  the 
rains  have  been  so  heavy  as  to  saturate  the  soil 
with  water,  and  our  low  grounds  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  flooded;  so  I  thought  if  ever  water  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  surface,  I  should  find  it  there  to 
day.  It  was  pouring  with  rain  when  I  smarted 
from  home,  but  there  was  a  temporary  clearing 
up  of  the  weather  about  five  minutes  before  I 
reached  this  part  of  my  farm,  in  company  with 
my  bailiff.  We  walked  over  every  part  of  the 
stiff'est  gault-clay  field  that  I  possess,  containing 
about  12  acres;  and  I  can  most  confidently  as¬ 
sert  that  there  was  no  water  whatever  on  the 
surface,  and  there  was  no  symptom  of  the 
slightest  rill  having  run  upon  the  surface,  dur¬ 
ing  the  heaviest  period  of  the  rain.  In  fact,  ev¬ 
ery  drop  of  water  percolated  through  the  soil 
into  the  deep  drains  below,  from  whence  copi¬ 
ous  streams  were  issuing  like  little  rivers. 
Moreover,  it  so  happened  that  in  this  field  there 
were  20  or  30  holes  dug  about  it  in  different 
parts,  each  two  feet  deep,  and  they  were  all  free 
from  water,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
on  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  in  one  corner  of  the 
field,  where  the  drains  were  placed  18  feet 
apart,  instead  of  12  feet,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  field— here  there  was  about  two  inches  of 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes.  This  field  is 
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in  hops ;  the  ground  has  not  yet  been  dug,  but 
the  hop  hills  are  cut;  thus  leaving,  at  every  six 
feet,  little  circular  basins,  six  inches  deep,  most 
excellent  receptacles,  therefore,  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  surface  water,  if  there  had  been  any. 
Afterwards,  indeed,  on  returning  home,  on  lands 
not  drained,  I  found  these  little  basins  filled  to 
the  brim  with  water. 

.  — - — - — -«♦  ■ 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS— ITS  HIGH  VALUE  TO 
THE  INTELLIGENT  FARMER. 

Formerly,  the  attempt  to  examine  the  soil  of 
any  particular  field,  with  the  view  to  ascertain 
the  proportions  of  the  various  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  vegetation  which  it  contained, 
would  have  been  considered  a  downright  ab¬ 
surdity.  But,  with  the  introduction  of  steam 
engines,  magnetic  telegraphs,  and  the  thousand- 
and-one  improvements  of  the  present  age,  which 
are  made  to  contribute  directly,  and  to  an  in¬ 
credible  extent,  in  the  perfection  of  every  art, 
and  the  economy  of  the  processes  by  which  it 
is  accomplished,  the  farmer  has,  at  length,  come 
forward  to  the  man  of  science,  and  asked  his 
aid  in  furtherance  of  their  ancient  and  honora¬ 
ble  craft.  They  find — the  most  intelligent  of 
them  at  least — that  there  is  something  besides 
mere  chance  which  presides  over  their  fields  and 
crops,  and  that  brains  applied  to  the  soil  are 
capital  manure,  a  most  excellent  stimulus  to 
production.  They  consequently  have  sought 
for  the  materials  entering  into  any  particular 
crop  they  wish  to  produce ;  next  they  have  as¬ 
certained  how  many,  and  in  what  condition 
these  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  field  to 
be  tilled ;  then,  by  comparison,  they  know 
what  is  necessary  to  add,  to  give  an  abundant 
nourishment  for  the  crops  proposed  to  be  grown 
upon  the  land.  This  is  so  plain  and  common- 
sense-like,  that  a  school  boy  just  commencing 
his  addition  and  subtraction,  and  even  before 
he  reached  his  multiplication,  would  be  able  to 
understand  and  readily  admit  its  propriety. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  large  portion  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this,  and  every  other  country,  do  not  yet 
comprehend  it.  Many,  however,  who  have  long 
cherished  a  desire  to  thus  examine  their  fields, 
have  been  incapable  from  their  own  want  of 
chemical  knowledge,  nor  have  they  known 
where  to  procure  the  information  from  others. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  such  to  our  intelligent  correspondent, 
Dr.  Antisell,  who  is  fully  competent  to  make 
the  analyses  of  all  soils. 

The  advantages  resulting  to  the  farmer  from 
this  knowledge,  are,  that  he  may  know  with  en¬ 
tire  certainty,  the  particular  kinds  of  manure 


required  to  be  furnished  to  the  soil  in  addition 
to  what  it  now  contains,  for  the  crop  to  be 
raised.  The  field  may  have  an  abundance  of 
lime,  potash,  and  soda,  yet  be  deficient  in  sul¬ 
phuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  For  the  former, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  sulphate  of  lime  (gyp¬ 
sum)  ;  for  the  latter,  bone  dust  only  is  necessa¬ 
ry.  Is  soda  wanting,  salt  is  to  be  added,  barilla 
or  sea  weed.  If  potash  is  the  deficient  ingredi¬ 
ent,  then  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  are  to  be 
applied;  the  last  containing  much  the  greater 
proportion  of  potash.  But  in  addition  to  potash, 
ashes  are  full  of  vegeto-mineral  matter — it  is  all 
vegetable  remains,  the  skeletons,  (broken  up 
and  reduced  to  powder,)  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest,  or  it  may  be  its  youngest 
saplings;  but,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
they  are  pure  vegetable  remains,  and  are  best 
suited  to  the  reproduction  of  new  forms  of  veg¬ 
etable  life.  Thus,  besides  yielding  potash, 
which  is  held  in  large  proportions  in  ashes,  and 
being  easily  soluble,  is  most  readily  parted  with, 
they  furnish  soda,  magnesia,  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  lime  in  large  proportion,  the 
silicates,  &c.,  so  that,  in  applying  them  for  ma¬ 
nure,  we  give  a  more  comprehensive  variety  to 
the  land  than  can  be  had  in  any  other  form, 
unless  it  be  in  the  unburned  remains  of  what 
once  constituted  organic  life.  If  the  land  be 
well  supplied  with  mineral  manures,  vegetable 
matter  only  may  be  required,  and  this  may  be 
found  in  peat,  chip  manure,  or  green  crops,  to 
be  plowed  in. 

Sometimes  the  soil  may  be  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  elements  for  plants,  yet  be  un¬ 
suited  to  their  growth,  from  too  great  moisture, 
as  in  low  lands ;  too  impervious  to  rain  and  air, 
as  in  very  stiff  clay  ;  too  loose  and  light  to  hold 
the  moisture  and  the  roots  of  plants.  For  all  of 
these  mechanical  deficiencies,  not  the  chemist, 
but  the  skillful  laborer  is  required.  You  must 
drain  the  first ;  drain  the  second,  if  possible,  be¬ 
sides  loosening  the  texture  by  deep  subsoil 
plowing,  and  applying  coarse  vegetable  ma¬ 
nures.  For  the  third,  you  must  add  lime,  ashes, 
peat,  green  crops,  or  other  vegetable  manures, 
and  especially  must  you  apply  the  roller,  thor¬ 
oughly  to  compact  and  settle  the  particles  of 
the  soil  together,  and  around  the  rootlets  of  the 
plant,  thus  enabling  the  soil  both  to  retain  the 
water,  (by  the  capillary  attraction  of  its  parti¬ 
cles,  which  do  not  act  at  greater  distances,)  to 
give  firm  support  to  the  roots  and  to  supply  by 
their  immediate  contact  with  them,  their  solu¬ 
ble  food  to  the  spongiules  of  the  plants. 

Again,  some  crops  take  a  great  deal  more  of 
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certain  substances  from  the  soil  than  others, 
and  it  is  essential  to  know  at  what  rate  we  are 
exhausting  each  of  the  materials  of  the  soil,  in 
order  to  return  the  exhausted  portions,  and  at 
all  times  maintain  a  full  supply.  Thus  the  clo¬ 
vers  require  gypsum;  wheat  and  the  white 
grains,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  bone  dust;  grass 
requires  bone  dust  and  ashes,  &c.  This  is  not 
all  these  crops  demand;  they  need  more  or 
less  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  every  one  of 
the  manures,  but  they  consume  them  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions,  more  of  one  kind  and  less  of 
another. 

There  are  certain  manures  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation  ;  such  as  ashes  among  the  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  and  farmyard  manure  and  guano,  the 
latter  combining  both  the  animal  and  mineral? 
and  the  former,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 
Guano  and  the  muck  heap  may  be  taken  for 
the  use  of  every  soil  and  every  crop,  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  that  we  cannot  go  amiss.  They 
are,  therefore,  the  safest  of  all  manures  for  the 
use  of  the  ignorant  and  unskillful.  To  the  more 
initiated,  however,  some  simple  mineral  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  found,  on  analysing  the  soil,  to 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  add,  as  carbonate 
of  lime,  gypsum,  salt,  &c.  They  can  thus  fur¬ 
nish  the  deficient  ingredients  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
shillings  per  acre  instead  of  as  many  dollars, 
which  the  ignoramus  must  expend  for  supply¬ 
ing  an  assortment  from  which  the  vegetables 
can  extract  the  one  or  more  they  need. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  necessary 
aid  to  the  farmer,  we  have  secured  the  services  of 
Dr.  Antisell,  who  may  be  consulted  at  his  office, 
No.  63  Franklin  street,  or  addressed  through  the 
mail.  By  sending  him  specimens  of  soil,  a  re¬ 
port  on  them  can  be  immediately  returned,  with 
full  explanations  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Thus,  not  only  the  ingredients  of  the 
soil  can  be  given,  but  those  required  for  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  may  be  indicated,  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  sources  from  which  they  can 
be  procured. 

We  commence  this  new  feature  of  our  peri¬ 
odical  with  an  analysis  of  soils  received  from 
Dr.  Blake,  for  which,  and  Dr.  Antisell’s  analyses, 
accompanied  with  remarks  and  advice,  see  the 
following  columns. 

A  Cheap  and  Excellent  Manure  For  Goose¬ 
berries. — A  French  nurseryman  says  that  ex* 
hausted  tan  bark  spread  on  the  surface,  around 
the  roots  of  gooseberry  bushes,  is  an  effectual 
remedy  for  caterpillars.  A  cart  load  of  bark  is 
sufficient  for  a  large  garden. 
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I  herewith  send  you  two  samples  of  soil  tak¬ 
en  from  one  of  my  fields,  to  which  was  applied, 
a  year  or  two  since,  about  80  bushels  of  lime  to 
the  acre. 

After  analysing  these  soils,  I  wish  you  to  in¬ 
form  me  in  what  chemical  constituents  the  land 
is  deficient,  and  what  manures  or  fertilisers, 
with  the  quantity  of  each,  per  acre,  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  added  to  render  it  suitable  for  the 
following  crops,  namely,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  and  clover. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  L.  Blake,  Orange,  N.  J. 

To  Dr.  Thos.  Antisell,  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  analyses  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  above  samples  as 
made  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Antisell,  which 
we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers ;  and 
we  recommend  others  who  are  in  need  of  simi¬ 
lar  information,  to  adopt  the  same  praiseworthy 
plan  herein  offered  by  Dr.  Blake. — Eds. 


Surface  soil.  Subsoil. 


Organic  vegetable  matter, 

4.56 

0.83 

Fine  sand  and  silicates  of  lime  and  iron, 

86.20 

86.00 

Alumina, 

2.^7 

3.20 

Per-oxide  of  iron, 

0.26 

0.43 

Oxide  of  manganese, 

— 

0.06 

Lime, 

0.44 

0.80 

Magnesia, 

0.21 

0.45 

Potassa, 

0.01 

0.04 

Soda, 

0.03 

0.06 

Chlorine, 

0.04 

0.08 

Sulphuric  acid, 

0.11 

0.05 

Phosphoric  acid, 

— 

trace 

Carbonic  acid, 

0.06 

_ 

Loss, 

0.01 

_ 

Moisture, 

5.70 

4.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  amount  of  organic  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  is  in  moderate  quantity,  not  sufficient 
for  grain  crops.  It  is  in  great  part  composed 
of  undecomposed  roots,  and  which,  when  sep¬ 
arated,  leaves  a  very  small  portion  of  vegetable 
matter  in  a  rotted  condition,  fit  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  use  of  plants.  It  therefore  requires  that 
more  vegetable  matter  should  be  added. 

The  quantity  of  lime  is  much  too  small  either 
for  the  crops  to  be  raised  or  for  acting  upon  the 
rootlets  not  yet  decomposed  into  mould.  Thirty 
bushels  of  caustic  lime  will  bring  the  amount  of 
that  substance  in  an  acre  of  ground  three  inches 
deep,  over  one  per  cent.  This  will  be  the 
smallest  quantity  that  should  be  added,  and  it 
will  need  repeating  for  every  crop  of  wheat. 
It  would  then,  perhaps,  be  better  to  add  it  in 
the  compost  form.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
ded  previous  to,  and  independent  of,  the  follow¬ 
ing  r manures.  There  is  sufficient  sulphuric 
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acid  present  in  the  soil  as  soluble  sulphates,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  rotation. 

The  soil  contains  much  too  small  a  quantity 
of  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  but  only  a  trace 
of  phosphoric  acid.  These,  also,  will  require 
to  be  added.  Contrasting  the  subsoil  with  the 
surface  soil,  we-  find  the  former  to  contain  an 
increased  amount  of  those  substances,  excepting 
the  sulphates ;  and  thence,  it  is  capable  of  ad¬ 
ding  these  mineral  matters  to  the  surface  soil. 
Whether  the  crops  will  obtain  what  they  re¬ 
quire  from  the  subsoil,  will  depend,  however, 
upon  the  facility  of  the  roots  to  penetrate  the 
earth,  and  upon  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
subsoil,  to  bring  into  solution  these  matters.  As 
these  contingencies  cannot  be  depended  on,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  trust  to  this  source  alone,  or 
in  great  part. 

The  rotation,  consisting  of  Indian  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  and  clover,  will  require,  besides  other 
substances  not  necessary  to  be  added,  such  as 
silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  large  amounts 
of  alkalies  and  earths.  If  we  suppose  a  crop  of 
68  bushels  to  be  raised — 50  bushels  of  oats,  25 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  tons  of  clover  per  acre, 
there  will  be  removed  off  the  soil  by  these  four 
crops,  the  following  weight  in  pounds  of  these 
important  mineral  substances : — 


Pounds. 

Potash, 

100.35 

Soda, 

29.00 

Litae, 

104.00 

Magnesia, 

33.00 

Sulphuric  acid, 

54.  65 

Phosphoric  acid, 

36.63 

Chlorine, 

8.10 

366.33 

The  corn  draws 

the  largest  portion  of  this 

amount,  being  equal  to  140  pounds,  composed  of 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  lime,  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Therefore,  it  would  require  per  acre  of 

Pounds. 

Unleached  wood  ashes, 

200 

Common  salt, 

20 

Gypsum, 

60 

Bone  dust, 

120 

400 

Thiis  should  be  incorporated  with  seven  cubic 
yards  of  farmyard  manure  ;  100  pounds  of  guano 

might  be  substituted 
vantage. 

for  the  bone  dust  with  ad- 

For  the  wheat  and  oats,  the  following  substan¬ 
ces  might  be  added  in  a  compost,  per  acre  : — 

Pounds. 

Wood  ashes. 

100 

Nitrate  of  soda, 

50 

Crude  Epsom  salts, 

40 

190 

This  will  supply  the  deficiency  for  both  crops, 
having  in  view  the  residual  matters  left  in  the 
soil  which  the  corn  had  not  removed. 

The  most  efficient  manure  for  clover,  scatter¬ 
ed  broadcast,  per  acre,  would  be  of 

Pounds. 

Gypsum,  150 

Crude  sulphate  of  soda,  75 

225 

Thomas  Antisell,  M.  D., 
Analytic  Chemist,  63  Franklin  st.,  N.  Y. 

JSew  York.  May  21  st,  1851. 

The  fee  for  analysing  soils  and  giving  advice, 
will  vary  from  $5  to  $10.  Please  to  address  Dr. 
Antisell,  as  above,  for  all  further  information  on 
this  subject.— Eds. 

- ►©- - 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MAY  HUMBER  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

The  Tea  Plant. — Dr.  Smith  proves  conclusive¬ 
ly,  (to  himself,)  that  tea  can,  and  will  be  grown 
in  this  country  cheaper  than  in  China.  It  will 
be  hard  to  convince  an  old  Chinaman  like  me, 
that  tea  will  become  a  profitable  crop  in  cotton- 
dom;  or  that  corn-fed-hog-and-hommony-eating 
negroes,  will  ever  become  the  patient,  industri¬ 
ous,  nice  workmen  that  the  Celestials  are.  If 
the  climate  will  grow  a  good-flavored  tea,  and 
if  the  leaves  can  be  gathered  by  machinery, 
dried  by  lightning,  packed  by  steam,  sold  by 
telegraph,  and  fortunes  made  and  spent  in  a 
space  of  time  shorter  than  a  Mandarin’s  cue,  the 
business  will  suit  the  genius  of  the  American 
people,  and  not  otherwise.  However,  this  is  an 
age  of  wonders,  and  no  telling  what  may  become 
fashionable. 

Southern  Cattle ,  should  have  been  entitled 
Texas  Cattle.  Owner  of  3,000  cattle,  and  yet 
without  milk  or  butter !  Yes,  and  you  might 
have  added,  without  all  the  other  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life ;  and  destitute  of  a  home 
possessing  any  of  the  attributes  calculated  to 
make  life  worth  enduring.  Such  is  generally 
the  case  with  men  who  rely  upon  these  over¬ 
grown  herds  of  cattle,  rather  than  upon  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  fertile  soil.  This  writer  thinks 
Texas  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  stock-raising 
countries  in  the  world.  Then  it  will  be  the 
poorest  state  in  the  Union;  the  poor  granite 
hills  of  New  England  will  have  to  send  them 
butter  and  cheese,  to  feed  the  few  that  ever  en¬ 
joy  such  luxuries. 

Cultivation  of  Corn. — One  acre  manured  at  a 
cost  of  $11 — product  136  bushels  of  sound  corn, 
and  two  and  a  quarter  loads  of  fodder  l  I  have 
known  the  two  left-hand  figures  made  without . 
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any  manure,  but  some  folks  are  not  satisfied  with 
that. 

Ruta~Baga  Turnips. — One  thousand  and  fifteen 
bushels  from  one  acre  !  This  shows  what  may 
be  done,  if  farmers  will  only  try.  But  let  me 
inquire  whether  this  manuring  of  Mr.  Hallock’s 
Was  not  more  expensive  than  an  application  of 
guano  would  have  been?  I  hope  no  one  will 
mind  your  hint  about  the  book ,  it  is  only  book 
farming ,  when  experiments  fail. 

California  Farming. — Deliver  me  from  it. 
Why,  suppose  just  as  your  potatoes  are  in  blos¬ 
som,  some  fellow  discovers  a  yellow  speck  in 
your  potato  patch.  Away  goes  your  crop,  root 
and  branch,  prospecting  for  gold  without  any 
prospect  left  for  potatoes. 

Pork — Bacon — Ham.— Another  excellent  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  information  is  none  the  worse  for 
coming  from  England.  Although  a  hoggish 
country,  we  are  not  quite  so  well  up  to  bristles 
as  we  might  be,  notwithstanding  we  sometimes 
get  up  our  own,  when  other  pigs  elevate  theirs 
at  us.  I  advise  readers  to  re-peruse  this  article? 
and  then,  while  they  take  a  last  fond  look  at 
the  slab-sided,  long-snouted  brutes  in  their  own 
yard,  make  a  solemn  resolution  that  old  friends 
must  part,  without  a  grunt. 

Swamp  Draining  of  Southern  Lands. — There  is 
another  sort  of  draining  of  southern  lands, 
which  will  swamp  the  whole  of  the  owners,  un¬ 
less  they  dam  the  drain  pretty  soon.  It  is  a 
drain  of  all  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  a  system 
of  cropping  which  will  soon  compel  them  to 
take  to  the  swamp,  or  some  other  tall  timber,  to 
make  cotton.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  South-Car- 
olina  friend  is  so  successful  in  his  experiments 
at  draining.  I  have  a  sort  of  vague  notion  that 
some  lands  as  far  north  as  the  blue-stocking 
state,  might  be  drained  to  advantage.  Suppose 
some  of  your  bog-meadow  gentlemen  try  your 
hand. 

Draining  Tiles. — Information  worth  a  dozen 
dough  machines.  It  would  be  worth  still  more 
if  these  great  improvers  of  the  soil  were  more, 
generally  used.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  land 
in  America,  that  only  needs  draining  to  become 
very  productive,  which  is  now  nearly  worthless. 

Good  and  Bad  Effects  of  Salt  on  Animals. — 
Another  long  title.  Salting  stock  is  shorter  and 
better.  Who  is  Medicus  ?  On  which  side  is  he 
arguing — for  or  against  the  use  of  salt  as  food 
for  cattle  ?  Your  correspondents  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  not  a  necessary  of  life  with 
healthy  animals,  not  against  its  usefulness  as  a 
medicine.  [How  will  they  be  kept  in  health 
without  if  ?*—  Eds.] 


How  to  Make  Home  Happy. — “  Always  be  cheer¬ 
ful.”  This  is  the  substance  of  that  chapter; 
yet,  it  is  an  untrue  axiom,  or  I  do  not  understand 
the  definition  of  the  words,  “  happy,  lucky, 
fortunate,  successful.”  Now.  I  have  seen  a  few 
homes ,  where  luck,  fortune,  and  success  never 
entered  ;  yet  the  inmates  filled  every  definition 
of  the  word  cheerful,  as  given  by  Noah  Webster. 
Let  industry,  energy,  and  constant  perseverance 
determine  to  make  home  comfortable,  by  adding 
conveniences  and  embellishments,  and  the 
dwellers  therein  will  have  a  happy  home. 

What  Seed  will  You  Plant  ? — Five  lines  of 
words  instead  of  these  seven — “  As  ye  sow,  so 
shall  ye  reap.” 

Plows  and  Plowing. — It  is  refreshing  to  find  an 
article  like  this,  plainly  written  upon  a  plain 
subject,  with  lucid  explanations  of  lucid  draw¬ 
ings,  that  all  lucid  minds  can  elucidate  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  some 
plow  manufacturers  have  at  length  learned  a 
modicum  of  common  sense  about  placing  the 
beams  higher.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  for  years,  to  be  found  with  cast-iron  plows? 
that  the  beams  were  so  low  that  whenever  used 
in  stubble  or  foul  land,  they  were  a  constant 
torment  to  the  plowman,  and  almost  useless  as 
a  plow.  Every  effort  that  I  have  made  to  urge 
makers  to  adopt  the  improvement,  has  been  met 
with  the  killing  reply,  “  How  would  a  plow  look 
with  a  beam  twenty  inches  high?” 

Ladies'  Department. — This  page  is  occupied 
with  a  very  sensible  article  about  English  wo¬ 
men,  but  it  is  out  of  place — it  has  no  business 
in  this  department.  My  girls  say  there  is  an 
implied  contract,  if  not  a  written  one,  by  which 
they  are  entitled  to  have  this  page  filled  every 
month  with  little  bijouterie  of  household  econo¬ 
my — recipes  for  cookery,  washing,  dyeing,  col¬ 
oring,  gardening,  and  a  thousand  et  ceteras,  any 
one  of  which  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost 
of  the  paper.  Do  you  think  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  an  essay  that  holds  up  Eng¬ 
lish  women  as  superior  to  American  ones  ?  It  is 
all  very  well  for  a  bachelor  or  an  editor,  far 
removed  from  the  influence  of  black  eyes  and 
blue,  to  have  an  article  like  this  hung  up  in  his 
bed  room,  to  remind  him  continually  what  fine 
women  there  are  just  over  the  other  side  of  the 
pond,  but  it  is  sadly  out  of  place  in  ths  ladies’ 
room.  It  is  a  breach  of  contract  of  which  I 
hope  the  Agriculturist  will  not  be  guilty  again. 
Be  assured,  sir,  if  you  lose  influence  in  the  “La¬ 
dies’  Department,”  you  may  as  well  stop  pub¬ 
lishing.  Trespassing  upon  their  rights,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  about  the  surest  way  to  get  up  a 
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mutiny  in  the  old  ship.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  when  you  have  sailed  as  many  years  as 
I  have  under  the  same  flag,  you  will  learn  to 
trim  every  sail  to  catch  the  favoring  breezes 
from  woman’s  smile.  Better  give  them  two 
pages  than  rob  them  of  one.  Reviewer. 

- - - - 

THE  YORKSHIRE  COW. 

The  accompanying  cut  of  a  Yorkshire  cow, 
from  Youatt  &  Martin’s  work  on  cattle,  recently 
published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  of  New  York,  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what  we  have  often  en¬ 
deavored  to  inculcate  in  our  pages,  of  the  great 
advantages  to  the  dairy  farmer  of  a  few  crosses 
from  the  male  of  a  milking  family  of  shorthorns, 
on  good  native  milking  cows.  By  adopting  this 
principle  in  breeding,  the 
farmer  may  calculate  almost 
to  a  moral  certainty  on  ob¬ 
taining  nine  good  milkers 
out  of  every  ten  heifer  calves 
properly  reared  ;  he  also  gets 
an  animal  that  matures  at 
least  one  year  earlier  than 
common  cattle  ;  and  one,  that 
after  being  dried  off,  will  fat¬ 
ten  more  readily  and  profi¬ 
tably  than  a  native. 

Youatt  thus  describes  this 
cow:  <;A  milch  cow  good 
for  the  pail  as  long  as  wanted, 
and  then  quickly  got  into 
marketable  condition,  should 
have  a  long  and  rather  small 
head ;  a  large-headed  cow 
will  seldom  fatten  or  yield 
much  milk.  The  eye  should 
be  bright,  yet  peculiarly  pla¬ 
cid  and  quiet  in  expression ; 
the  chaps  thin,  and  the  horns  small.  The  neck 
should  not  be  so  thin  as  common  opinion  has 
given  to  the  milch  cow.  It  may  be  thin  towards 
the  head ;  but  it  must  soon  begin  to  thicken, 
and  especially  when  it  approaches  the  shoulder. 
The  dewlap  should  be  small ;  the  breast,  if  not 
so  wide  as  in  some  that  have  an  unusual  dispo¬ 
sition  to  fatten,  yet  very  far  from  being  narrow, 
and  it  should  project  before  the  legs;  the  chine, 
to  a  certain  degree  fleshy,  and  even  inclining 
to  fullness ;  the  girth  behind  the  shoulder  should 
be  deeper  than  it  is  usually  found  in  the  short¬ 
horn  ;  the  ribs  should  spread  out  wide,  so  as  to 
give  as  round  a  form  as  possible  to  the  carcass, 
and  each  should  project  further  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  to  the  very  loins,  giving,  if  after  all 
the  milch  cow  must  be  a  little  wider  below  than 


above,  yet  as  much  breadth  as  can  possibly  be 
afforded  to  the  more  valuable  parts.  She  should 
be  well  formed  across  the  hips  and  on  the  rump, 
and  with  greater  length  there  than  the  milker 
generally  possesses,  or  if  a  little  too  short,  not 
heavy.  If  she  stands  a  little  long  on  the  legs, 
it  must  not  be  too  long.  The  thighs  somewhat 
thin,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  crookedness  in 
the  hock,  or  being  sickly-hammed  behind  ;  the 
tail  thick  at  the  upper  part,  but  tapering  below  ; 
and  she  should  have  a  mellow  hide,  and  little 
coarse  hair.  Common  opinion  has  given  to  her 
large  milk  veins ;  and  although  the  milk  vein 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  udder,  but  conveys 
the  blood  from  the  fore  part  of  the  chest  and 
sides  to  the  inguinal  vein,  yet  a  large  milk  vein 


The  Yorkshire  Cow. — Fig.  46. 
certainly  indicates  a  strongly-developed  vascu¬ 
lar  system — one  favorable  to  secretion  gener¬ 
ally,  and  to  that  of  the  milk  among  the  rest. 

“  The  last  essential  in  a  milch  cow  is  the  udder, 
rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  an¬ 
imal,  but  not  too  large.  It  must  be  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  milk, 
but  not  too  bulky,  lest  it  should  thicken  and  be¬ 
come  loaded  with  fat.  The  skin  of  the  udder 
should  be  thin,  and  free  from  lumps  in  every 
part  of  it.  The  teats  should  be  of  moderate 
size ;  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  every 
way ;  and  of  equal  size  from  the  udder  to  nearly 
the  end,  where  they  should  run  to  a  kind  of 
point.  When  they  are  too  large  near  the  udder, 
they  permit  the  milk  to  flow  down  too  freely 
from  the  bag,  and  lodge  in  them ;  and  when 
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they  are  too  broad  at  the  extremity,  the  orifice 
is  often  so  large  that  the  cow  cannot  retain  her 
milk  after  the  bag  begins  to  be  full  and  heavy. 
The  udder  should  be  of  nearly  equal  size  be¬ 
fore  and  behind ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference, 
it  should  be  broader  and  fuller  before  than  be¬ 
hind. 

“The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  some  of  these 
cows  is  very  great.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  for  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
to  yield  30  quarts  a  day ;  there  are  rare  instan¬ 
ces  of  there  having  given  36  quarts,  but  the  av¬ 
erage  may  be  estimated  at  22  to  24  quarts.” 

VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  FASTENING 
CARRIAGE-HOUSE  DOORS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sayre,  a  young  farmer  of  Orange 
county,  New  York,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
this  invention  ;  one  which  entirely  obviates  all 
trouble  of  putting  in  and  taking  out  a  cross  bar 
or  upright  post  to  hold  the  double  doors. 


Carriage-Door  Fastening. — Fig.  47. 


The  improvement  consists  of  a  triangular 
frame,  the  upright  of  which  should  be  in  length 
equal  to  the  width  of  one  door,  and  the  cap 
about  the  same  length,  with  two  braces.  This 
frame  is  hinged,  one  end  to  the  cap  of  the  doors, 
and  the  other  upon  abeam,  at  right  angles  with¬ 
in  the  room,  so  that  when  in  place,  the  upright 
occupies  the  position  of  the  upper  half  of  a  post, 
to  which  the  doors  are  hooked  or  fastened  in 
any  other  way.  From  the  inner  corner  of  one 
door,  a  cord  runs  to  a  pulley  in  the  centre  of  the 
cap,  and  along  that  to  another  pulley  near  the 
end,  and  then  to  the  lower  end  of  the  upright ; 
now,  as  the  door  opens,  the  cord  draws  the  frame 
up  to  the  cap,  entirely  out  of  the  way ;  then 
throw  the  inner  brace  off  the  hook,  and  it  holds 
the  door  open.  As  the  door  closes,  the  frame 
comes  back  to  its  place,  and  the  doors  are  made 
fast,  just  as  they  would  be  to  a  post. 


FINE  APPLES. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call,  last  May,  from 
Mr.  Albert  Chapman,  of  Middlbury,  Vt.,  who 
brought  us  specimens  of  some  very  fine  apples 
raised  by  him ;  all  of  which  were  of  a  more 
spicy  flavor  and  solid  flesh  of  their  kinds,  than 
those  raised  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  west. 
Among  these,  were  the  “  Baldwin,”  which  at 
present  bears  the  highest  price  in  market,  and 
is  among  the  most  profitable  apples  grown  ;  the 
“Roxbury  russet,”  also  highly  profitable;  the 
“  sweet  russet,”  which  we  devoured  with  such 
gusto  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  a  school 
boy,  on  holiday  visits  to  our  grandfather’s  farm 
in  Old  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  It  is  unac¬ 
countable  to  us  why  this  delicious  apple  is  not 
more  cultivated  in  this  vicinity.  We  have 
heard  it  objected  that  the  skin  was  tough  and 
the  flesh  shrivelly ;  nothing  can  be  more  untrue 
of  these  samples  of  Mr.  Chapman’s.  We  know 
of  no  other  sweet  winter  apple  that  keeps  so  well. 
We  have  often  eaten  them  as  late  as  July,  more 
luscious  to  our  taste  than  sugar  plums. 

- - - 

Absorbing  Power  of  Peat  and  Charcoal. — ■ 
Dr.  Anderson,  chemist  to  the  Highland  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Scotland,  has  lately  tried  sev¬ 
eral  experiments  with  peat,  both  raw  and  re¬ 
duced  to  charcoal,  fie  finds  that  the  charcoal 
is  a  powerful  deodoriser,  (remover  of  smell,) 
but  not  an  absorber  of  ammonia.  The  greatest 
amount  of  ammonia  he  found  to  have  been  tak¬ 
en  up  by  filtering  putrid  urine  through  it,  was 
-i-  of  one  per  cent.  The  peat  itself,  when  dried 
at  212°  F.,  was  found  to  absorb  2  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  while  still  dry  to  the  touch.  After 
exposure  to  the  air  in  a  thin  layer,  for  15  days, 
it  retained  1£  per  cent.  This  shows  the  inval¬ 
uable  properties  of  the  raw  article ;  and  if  the 
results  of  Dr.  Anderson  are  correct,  we  must 
give  up  the  use  of  peat  charcoal,  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  of  ammonia. 


An  Infallible  Remedy  for  Rot  in  Potatoes. 
— So  say  several  old  practical  farmers  in  this 
vicinity.  “When  you  drop  the  seed,  put  one 
pint  of  slacked  lime  on  it,  in  each  hill,  and  then 
cover.” 

We  beg  leave  to  claim  a  patent  right  on  the 
above,  as  we  have  repeatedly  published  it  in 
the  Agriculturist,  and  very  few  have  yet  prac¬ 
tised  it.  We  suppose  the  reason  was  it  got  into 
a  book ,  and  from  that  moment  became  valueless. 

To  Kill  Lice  on  Poultry. — Boil  onions  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  thicken  the  water  with  meal,  and 
feed  to  the  poultry. 
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^ortirultural  JD-epartment. 

BY  L.  F.  ALLEN. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Every  man  who  lives  in  the  country,  wheth¬ 
er  a  farmer,  a  professional  man,  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  resident  for  the  summer  months,  should 
be  more  or  less  of  a  horticulturist.  To  the 
farmer,  horticulture  is  the  fine  art  of  his  vo¬ 
cation,  besides  being,  if  properly  managed,  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  his  cultivation ;  and  be¬ 
yond  all  these,  there  is  no  part  of  his  estate,  and 
no  portion  of  his  time  that  yields  so  much  lux¬ 
ury  to  his  table,  and  so  much  enjoyment  to  his 
family  and  friends,  as  the  bounties  gathered 
from  the  fruit,  the  vegetable  and  the  flower 
garden.  A  well-studied  economy  directs  him 
to  have  a  large  and  well-supplied  kitchen  gar¬ 
den.  Household  comforts,  and  the  well-timed  and 
healthful  luxury  of  good  fruits,  in  which  he  may 
most  properly  indulge,  stimulate  his  pomologi- 
cal  efforts;  while  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
contemplations  to  be  gathered  from  the  care  and 
admiration  of  those  beautiful  “  day  stars,”  and 
“  floral  apostles  ”  of  Horace  Smith,  which  adorn 
his  flower  garden,  will  add  a  grace  and  charm 
to  his  female  household,  which  all  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  farm,  without  them,  would  not  yield. 

The  professional  man,  if  he  be  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  line,  requires  hours  of  relaxation 
from  the  oftimes  severe  labors  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  What  recreation  so  delightful,  so 
peaceful,  so  perfectly  restoring  to  the  overwork¬ 
ed  energies  of  the  mind  and  body,  as  the  garden 
or  the  orchard  ?  Lord  Bacon,  the  most  profound 
moral  philosopher  of  his  age;  John  Milton, 
whose  name  is  to  perish  only  with  his  language ; 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  most  accomplished 
diplomatist  of  England’s  most  difficult  period, 
all  sought  their  purest  relaxations  among  their 
fruit  trees,  and  amid  flower  borders.  These 
names  are  but  illustrious  selections  from  the 
long  catalogue  of  great  and  good  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Hannah  Moores,  the  Jane  Porters, 
and  others  equally  celebrated  among  the  gentler 
sex,  who  have  sought  their  choicest  pleas¬ 
ures  in  the  garden  which  their  own  hands  care¬ 
fully  tended.  Such  names  show  conclusively 
that  horticultural  pursuits — and  they  are  but 
corroborations  of  the  sentiment  of  still  earlier 
and  equally  illustrious  examples — are  among  the 
most  excellent  and  refined  that  can  be  sought 
for  our  recreation,  as  well  as  for  our  employ¬ 
ment. 

It  is  a  gratifying  incident  that  among  the 
wonderful  physical  progress — the  moral  pro¬ 


gress  we  lay  aside  for  the  present — which  the 
civilised  world  has  for  the  past  forty  years 
achieved,  that,  prominent  among  other  labors, 
horticulture  has  received  its  due  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  intelligent  and  well-directed  labors 
of  scientific  men  have  introduced  many  choice 
varieties,  both  of  fruits  and  flowers,  into  notice, 
within  the  present  century,  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  propagation  and  treatment  have  develop¬ 
ed  qualities  and  features  in  both,  to  which  our 
fathers  were  strangers.  Obedient,  also,  to  the 
grand  organic  law  of  man’s  fallen  state,  that 
“  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow”  he  shall  eat  his  bread, 
with  our  progress  in  developing  the  choicer 
fruits,  have  the  encroachments  of  their  enemies, 
disease,  and  blight,  and  insects  followed  in  their 
train,  taxing  our  ingenuity  and  patience  in  an 
equal  degree,  that  their  production  and  proper 
cultivation  have  done.  These  last,  equally  with 
the  production  of  the  fruits  themselves,  demand 
the  attention  of  cultivators;  and  as  we  have 
given  so  prominent  a  position  to  this  branch  of 
American  agriculture,  we  shall  devote  several 
pages  of  our  periodical  hereafter,  to  the  pomo- 
logical  and  horticultural  department,  and  by 
thus  doing,  make  our  pages  more  interesting  if 
possible,  to  our  suburban  friends  of  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  the  country. 


BARKBOUND  TREES. 

Some  over- wise  people  have  an  idea  that  when 
a  tree  gets  mossy  and  barkbound — the  latter 
but  another  term  for  the  want  of  growth,  and 
weakness,  consequent  upon  neglected  cultiva¬ 
tion — it  is  only  necessary  to  slit  the  bark  up 
and  down  the  stem  with  a  jacknife,  and  it  will 
at  once  spread  out  and  grow.  This  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Dig  about  and  cultivate  the  roots, 
and  the  bark  will  take  care  of  itself,  with  a 
scraping  off  of  the  moss,  and  a  washing  of  the 
stem  with  ley  or  soap  suds,  or  chamber  slops, 
which  last  is  quite  as  good.  The  increased 
flow  of  the  sap,  induced  by  a  liberal  feeding  of 
the  roots,  will  do  its  own  bursting  of  the  “  hide¬ 
bound  ’■’  bark,  which  is  simply  its  enfeebled  con¬ 
dition  as  a  consequence  of  its  poverty  of  root. 
No  one  thinks  of  turning  out  a  bony,  half-starved 
calf  in  the  spring,  into  the  clover  field  with  the 
skin  on  its  sides  all  split  through  with  a  knife 
in  order  to  add  to  its  growth.  And  this  last 
proposition  is  quite  as  sensible  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  as  the  other.  Nature  takes  care  of  itself  in 
these  particulars.  Sap  in  plenty  is  what  the 
blood  is  to  animals.  Its  vigorous  flow  reaches 
every  part  of  its  composition,  and  gives  to  each 
its  proper  play  and  function.  We  can  show 
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frequent  instances  o-f  a  decrepit  shrivelled 
branch,  by  the  throwing  open  and  manuring  of 
the  roots  and  a  thorough  pruning  of  the  whole 
top,  increasing  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  di¬ 
ameter  in  a  single  season ;  and  without  assistance 
as  it  grew,  bursting  and  throwing  off  its  old  con¬ 
tracted  bark  as  freely  as  the  growth  of  a  vigorous 
asparagus  shoot  would  develope  itself  during 
a  warm  shower  in  May.  Such  nostrums  are 
only  the  invention  of  the  head  to  excuse  the 
laziness  of  the  hands. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Nothing  more  rapidly  developes  the  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs — ornamental  indeed,  as  well 
as  the  fruit  bearing — than  early  and  thorough 
cultivation  in  the  growing  season.  In  grass 
grounds,  and  lawns  particularly,  where  trees 
are  planted,  but  a  feeble  and  imperfect  growth 
will  succeed  the  close  binding  of  grass  about 
their  roots.  The  earth  should  be  thoroughly 
dug  for  several  feet  around  the  stem,  and  then 
mulched  to  the  depth  of  three  to  six  inches,  with 
coarse  litter, 'to  keep  the  drying  sun  from  the 
roots,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  volatile 
gases  which  most  promote  their  energies. 
Around  larger  trees  and  in  less  choice  grounds, 
a  thorough  plowing  of  four,  six,  or  eight  feet 
distance  from  the  stem,  is  a  more  expeditious 
and  equally  effective  practice.  In  a  growing 
3^-oung  orchard  of  our  own,  consisting  of  near  a 
thousand  apple  trees,  in  a  luxuriant  meadow, 
where  forking  around  the  trees  and  mulching 
has  answered  our  purpose  heretofore,  we  have 
this  spring  applied  the  plow,  throwing  the  first 
furrow,  say  six  inches  deep,  against  the  bole  of 
the  tree,  commencing  the  cutting  with  the  plow 
at  six  feet  distance  as  we  approached  ingoing 
through  the  entire  row  of  trees  in  the  orchard, 
and  then  returning  on  the  other  side,  and  so  con¬ 
tinuing  until  four  broad  furrows  were  turned, 
each  one  towards  the  tree,  thus  making  a  square, 
averaging  eight  feet,  around  the  stem  of  each 
tree,  of  thoroughly-broken  ground.  This  plow¬ 
ing  leaves  the  surface  in  a  rough  state,  (the 
rougher  the  better,)  for  receiving  the  rains  and 
air  to  the  roots,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
plowing  the  entire  field,  when  the  trees  are 
young.  As  they  increase  in  size  and  extend 
their  roots,  the  width  of  plowing  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  might 
be  otherwise  expended  in  a  growing  crop  of 
grain  or  roots,  all  given  to  the  tree,  which  is  a 
gross  feeder.  Neither  is  there  any  waste  in 
this  mode  of  cultivation.  Less  grass  is  obtained 


from  the  quantity  of  soil  thus  broken,  we  admit ; 
but  the  increased  growth  of  the  tree  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit  amply  compensate 
such  loss  ;  and  a  parsimonious  treatment  of  the 
tree  will  be  sure  to  react  upon  the  stinted  culti¬ 
vation  or  feeding  it  may  get  at  the  hands  of  its 
cultivator.  If  this  proposed  mode  of  treatment 
be  neglected  until  July  even,  it  will  then  be  of 
service,  as  trees  often  make  a  vigorous  second 
growth  from  stimulating  causes,  after  the  early 
or  first  growth  of  the  season  is  apparently  fin¬ 
ished. 

The  decomposition  of  sods  promotes  the 
growth  of  trees  equal  to  any  other  thing ;  and  in 
exhausted  soils,  lime,  spent  ashes,  phosphate  of 
lime,  (bone  dust,)  may  be  added  to  supply  the 
inorganic  substances  necessary  to  produce  the 
wood,  leaf,  and  fruit.  If  these  manures  be 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  broken  sods 
thus  turned  up  by  the  plow,  they  will  find  their 
way  into  the  earth  with  the  rains;  and  the 
frosts  of  the  succeeding  winter  will  give  them 
all  the  incorporation  into  the  soil  which  they 
require.  In  addition  to  this  plowing,  even  if 
abundant  mulching  material  be  at  hand,  a  fork¬ 
ful  or  two  of  coarse  barn  litter  or  straw  may 
be  thrown  around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  thus  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  permanent  moisture  by  preventing 
its  sudden  evaporation  by  the  sun.  Our  own 
experience  has  entirely  convinced  us  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  pay  surer  and  readier  than  liberal  cul¬ 
tivation  of  our  fruits,  if  it  be  an  object  to  grow 
them  at  all. 


BARK  LICE  ON  TREES. 

Lice  are  wonderfully  destructive  to  both  the 
growth  and  health  of  trees ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  increase  when  unmolested  is 
astonishing.  They  are  the  color  of  the  bark 
itself,  and  in  shape  and  size  like  a  flax  seed.  In 
frequent  cases,  they  actually  kill  the  branch 
they  settle  upon,  and  in  young  trees,  often  kill 
them  altogether.  The  most  effectual  cure  for 
them  is  to  scrape  the  bark  thoroughly,  and  give 
the  tree  or  branch  a  washing  of  strong  ley  or 
soap  suds,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  strong 
solution  of  potash.  This  insect,  or  rather  para¬ 
sitic  plant — for  the  dividing  line  between  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  'life  is  so  indistinct  that  it 
may  be  termed  either — appears  to  be  migratory 
in  its  habits,  often  attacking  the  thriftiest  as  well 
as  the  weakest  trees,  and  its  progress  should  be 
arrested  before  it  ravages  the  whole  orchard. 

Bark  Lice  are  devoured  by  millions  by  wrens, 
chick-a-dee-dees,  and  other  similar  birds. 
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Casks’  JDqmrtrrmit. 

FOOD  OF  CHICKENS  PREVIOUS  TO  WEANING. 

As  to  the  food  of  the  young  brood,  let  them 
have  anything  which  is  not  absolutely  poison¬ 
ous.  Sloppy  matters  are  better  avoided  till  the 
little  things  are  old  enough  to  eat  a  few  grains 
of  good  wheat,  of  the  best  sample,  which  will 
then  not  be  thrown  away  upon  them.  Meat  and 
insect  diet  are  always  necessary;  but  raw  vege¬ 
tables  chopped  small,  or  Indian-meal  dough, 
containing  no  salt,  so  grateful  to  young  turkeys, 
are  caviare  to  chickens.  But  whatever  be  the 
bill  of  fare,  the  meals  must  be  given  at  short  in¬ 
tervals  ;  as  much  as  they  can  swallow,  as  often 
as  they  can  eat.  The  reader  will  please  to  re¬ 
member  that  when  she  came  into  the  world,  all 
that  was  expected  of  her  was  to  grow  and  be 
good  natured.  She  had  not  to  provide  her  frock 
out  of  her  mother's  milk,  nor  to  elaborate  pina¬ 
fores  from  a  basin  of  soaked  biscuit;  but  for 
poor  little  chickens,  the  only  known  baby-linen 
warehouse,  is  situated  in  their  own  stomachs. 
And,  with  all  their  industry,  they  are  only  half 
clad,  till  flesh  and  blood  stop  growing  for  a 
while,  and  allow  down  and  feathers  to  overtake 
them. 

The  period  at  which  they  are  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
hen.  Some  will  continue  their  attentions  to 
their  chicks  till  they  are  nearly  full  grown ;  oth¬ 
ers  will  cast  them  off  much  earlier.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  it  may  be  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
them,  for  a  few  days,  till  they  have  established 
themselves  as  independent  members  of  the  gal¬ 
linaceous  community.  For  chickens,  in  this  half- 
grown  state,  are  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
their  lives.  They  are  now  much  more  liable  to 
disease  than  when  they  were  apparently  tender 
little  weaklings  crowded  under  their  mother’s 
wings.  It  is  just  before  arriving  at  this  point 
of  growth,  that  artificially-hatched  chickens  are 
so  sure  to  fail,  whether  hot  air,  hot  water,  or 
sheepskin,  be  the  substitute  for  the  mother’s 
care. — American  Poultry  Yard. 


Pine  Straw  Braid. — The  straw  of  the  long¬ 
leaved  pine  has  been  found  to  possess  superior 
qualities  for  braiding.  It  is  prepared  from  green 
leaves,  scalded  and  dried  in  the  shade,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  preparation  given  to  straw  of  grain, 
and  possesses  a  great  degree  of  toughness,  and 
is  very  even  and  sufficiently  long.  The  braid 
work  we  have  seen  was  a  delicate  light-green 
color.  Whether  it  will  bleach  white,  we  are 
not  informed. 


THE  FUTURE  WIVES  OF  AMERICA. 

From  Mrs.  Ellis’  lectures  addressed  to  the 
young  ladies  of  England,  we  give  the  following 
extract,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  every 
American  female,  mothers  as  well  as  daught¬ 
ers  : — 

“  My  pretty  little  dears,  you  are  no  more  fit 
for  matrimony  than  a  pullet  is  to  look  after  a 
family  of  fourteen  chickens.  The  truth  is,  my 
dear  girls,  you  want,  generally  speaking,  more 
liberty  and  less  fashionable  restraint;  more 
kitchen  and  less  parlor ;  more  leg  exercise  and 
less  sofa ;  more  making  puddings  and  less  piano ; 
more  frankness  and  less  mock  modesty;  more 
breakfast  and  less  bustle.  I  like  the  buxom, 
bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  full-breasted,  bounc¬ 
ing  lass,  who  can  darn  stockings,  make  her  own 
frocks,  mend  trousers,  command  a  regiment  of 
pots  and  kettles,  milk  the  cows,  feed  the  pigs, 
chop  wood,  and  shoot  a  wild  duck,  as  well  as 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  or  the  queen  of 
Spain;  and  be  a  lady  withal  in  the  drawing 
room.  But  as  for  your  pining,  wasp-waisted 
music-murdering,  novel-devouring  daughters  of 
fashion  and  idleness,  with  your  consumption- 
soled  shoes,  silk  stockings,  and  calico  shifts,  you 
won’t  do  for  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of 
England.” 


Indian  Loaf. — To  three  pints  of  milk,  add  as 
much  Indian  meal  as  will  make  a  thin  batter, 
three  eggs,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  butter,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus,  and  salt  to  suit  the  taste. 
If  not  to  be  had,  the  loaf  is  good  without  the 
eggs. 

The  above  recipe  was  given  us  by  a  fair 
daughter  of  Connecticut,  and  all  we  can  say,  is, 
if  it  be  half  equal  to  her  gentle  self,  it  must  be 
good  indeed. 


Farmer’s  Rice  Pudding. — No.  1. — Take  two 
and  a  half  ounces  of  rice,  five  and  a  half  pints  of 
milk,  and  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar ;  grate  nut¬ 
meg  over  them  and  bake  in  a  deep  pan,  three 
hours,  stirring  well  about  every  20  minutes,  pre¬ 
vious  to  baking. 

No.  2. — To  half  an  ounce  of  rice  put  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  sweeten  to  taste ;  otherwise,  same  as 
No.  1.  Eat  cold.  A.  D. 


To  Make  Currant  Jelly. — Take  the  juice 
of  red  currants  and  white  sugar,  in  equal 
weights.  Stir  them  gently  and  smoothly  for 
three  hours ;  put  it  into  glasses,  and  in  three 
days,  they  will  concrete  into  a  firm  jelly. 
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REVIEW  OF  PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON’S  TRAVELS. 

Notes  on  North  America — Agricultural,.  Econom¬ 
ical  and  Social,  by  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  F.  R. 
S.  S.  L.  and  E,  F.  GL  S.,  C.  S,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac.*,  2  vols.  Will¬ 
iam  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1851. — 
For  Professor  Johnston  as  an  agricultural  writer,  we 
have  always  entertained  a  high  respect,  since  our  first 
perusal  of  his  lectures  on  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
published,  we  believe,  in  1842.  He  has  neither  the 
genius  or  originality  of  Davy,  nor  Boussingault;  but 
he  possesses  the  next  highest  qualifications  for  use¬ 
fulness  after  genius,  in  his  habits  of  close  observation, 
indefatigable  industry  and  considerable  research,  to  all  of 
which,  is  happily  superadded  a  cautious,  discriminating 
judgment,  in  assigning  due  weight  to  the  suggestions 
and  theories  of  others. 

Agricultural  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Its  history 
hardly  goes  back  for  half  a  century.  It  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  where  chemistry  was 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  astronomy  in  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  Astrology  represented  the  latter,  and  alche¬ 
my  the  former  science,  with  nearly  the  same  accuracy 
that  the  senseless  aphorisms  and  old  wive’s  fables  did 
the  true  principles  of  agriculture,  in  the  respective  pe¬ 
riods  mentioned.  A  few  gifted,  and  many  intelligent 
minds,  perceiving  the  intimate  relations  which  chemis¬ 
try  and  mineralogy  bore  to  the  great  underlying  ele¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  immediately  seized  upon  the  splen¬ 
did  modern  discoveries  in  those  two  far-pervading 
branches  of  utilitarian  knowledge,  and  at  once  made 
them  subservient  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
principles. 

The  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  has  been  too 
brief,  and  the  aid  rendered,  altogether  too  feeble, 
to  develope  any  comprehensive,  well-defined,  and 
properly-authenticated  system  of  original  principles, 
which  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  science.  Much, 
it  is  true,  might  have  been  accomplished  within  this 
period,  had  the  proper  means  and  appliances  been 
directed  to  this  object ;  but  agriculture,  alas,  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  bad  name.  Branded,  like  its  first  great  follow¬ 
er,  Cain,  not  exactly  with  the  stigma  of  crime,  but 
what  for  its  well-being,  was  perhaps  worse,  as  insepar¬ 
ably  associated  with  ignorance  and  stupidity,  it-  met 
with  no  favor  from  astute  professors  nor  learned  pun¬ 
dits.  Jeered  by  the  witty,  and  scoffed  at  by  the  seem¬ 
ing  wise,  it  has  been  neglected  by  patriots  and  states¬ 
men  ;  and  amid  the  munificent  academical,  collegiate 
and  other  beneficiary  endowments  of  legislators,  this 
great  and  paramount  interest  has  been  deemed  alto¬ 
gether  unworthy  of  encouragement  and  support.  And 
much  as  they  were  interested  in  its  reputation  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  it  has  not  even  had  the  cordial  nor  generous 
aid  of  its  own  followers. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  all  this  neglect,  agri¬ 
culture  has  had  to  creep  along  slowly,  and  almost  by 
stealth.  Time  and  chance  have  almost  alone  befriended 
it.  There  was,  therefore,  no  little  credit  due  for  the 
entire  devotion  of  mental  qualities  like  those  possessed 


by  Mr.  Johnston,  to  this  hitherto  neglected,  but  greatly 
important  and  advancing  interest.  Though  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  elicit  or  strike  out  new  ideas,  to  originate  new 
sources  of  thought  or  new  tracks  of  discovery,  he  has 
studiously  followed  up  such  as  had  been  indicated  by 
others,  and  by  safe  and  cautious  steps,  has  materially 
advanced  us  on  our  journey.  We  have  carefully  read 
what  he  had  hitherto  written,  and  have  always  admired 
the  deliberate  prudence  with  which  every  step  has  been 
taken.  Indeed,  we  deem  him  one  of  the  safest  guides 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  principles,  the  present  age 
affords. 

We  had  hoped  to  find  in  him  more  than  all  this — a 
man  of  comprehensive  research  and  liberality  of  senti¬ 
ment.  We  had  looked  forward  to  the  record  of  his 
tour  in  this  country,  with  much  pleasure  from  his  pre¬ 
viously  shrewd  and  experienced  observation.  We  have 
much  to  gratify  us  in  these  particulars,  in  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  before  us ;  yet,  we  must  reluctantly  copfess,  we 
find  much,  also,  that  has  disappointed  our  anticipations, 
and  diminished  our  respect  for  the  ability  of-  the  author, 
in  his  character  of  tourist.  The  time  spent  in  the 
United  States  was  too  short  to  do  justice  to  his  subject, 
and  he  has  not  that  eagle  glance,  or  rapid  insight,  that 
would  enable  him  to  do  without  it.  Most  of  what  he 
has  recorded  of  material  benefit  to  science  is,  the  glean¬ 
ings  from  our  own  accumulations,  or  they  are  not  of 
material  consequence.  What  is  important  is  not  new, 
and  what  is  new  is  not  important.  We  get  more  real 
information  on  agricultural  subjects  from  a  few  pages 
of  his  previously  published  works  than  from  both  the 
present  volumes.  True,  we  did  not  anticipate  a  great 
deal  of  information  ;  but  there  is  the  manner  of  the 
teacher  about  our  author,  and  therefore  we  expect 
something  worthy  of  being  taught.  There  is  a  tone  of 
superiority  throughout,  that  leads  us  to  expect  impor¬ 
tant  suggestions,  and  we  are  disappointed  in  not  find¬ 
ing  them.  Lyell  enjoyed  a  liigher  reputation  as  a  man 
of  science,  and  Lord  Morpeth,  (now  Earl  of  Carlisle,)  as 
a  statesman  and  sagacious  observer  ;  yet,  neither  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  occasional  sneers,  nor  the  general  tone  of 
depreciation  adopted  by  Mr.  Johnston.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  what  he  feels  qualified  to  decide  on,  and  his 
decisions  are  pronounced  with  the  air  of  a  master.  But 
lest  we  may  be  thought  to  speak  unadvisedly,  we 
quote  a  few  items. 

In  the  second  sentence,  of  the  preface,  we  have  that 
gross  vulgarism  “  Britisher,”  under  quotation,  as  if  of 
every-day  American  use.  We  have  often  seen  this 
phrase  attributed  to  America  by  English  writers.  Yet, 
in  travelling  through  our  country  within  the  last  30 
years,  for  thousands  of  miles,  in  all  directions,  and  to 
its  remote  borders,  mixing  in  general  conversation  with 
all  classes,  we  have  not  once  heard  the  word  used ;  and 
though  reading  much  and  from  all  sources  of  American 
writers,  we  have  noticed  it  but  once,  and  that  in  a 
scurrilous  newspaper,  and  since  the  publication  of  the 
present  volumes.  If  not  of  British  coinage,  it  certainly 
has  afforded  an  excellent  currency  for  an  extensive  class 
of  British  writers — Marry att,  Fidler.  Trollope  <fc  Co. 
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"We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  revulsion  on  meeting  it  ii 
at  the  very  threshold  of  our  author.  s' 

He  met  with  “  a  preacher  at  the  Episcopal  church  o 
in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  nasal  twang  so  perfect  that  he  \ 
guessed  he  must  be  a  Yankee,  but  was  afterwards  c 
mortified  to  learn  he  was  a  native  of  New  Brunswick.”  j 
He  need  not  have  travelled  out  of  England  to  find  any 
reasonable  number  of  nasal  preachers,  and  sing-song  r 
orators.  He  subsequently  confesses  “  that  the  general  1 
rudeness  of  the  people,  (Yankees,)  which  travellers  c 
speak  of,  is  not  perceptible  in  New  England  generally.”  t 
No,  nor  elsewhere,  generally,  when  the  traveller  mani-  £ 
fests  the  first  rudiments  of  a  gentleman  in  his  inter-  i 
course  with  them.  We  object  to  the  discourtesy  thrown  i 
upon  the  country  by  the  general  reputation  alluded  to,  i 
as  if  it  had  any  other  origin  than  in  the  conceit  of  vul-  £ 
gar  hireling  scribblers.  We  distrust  either  the  intellect  t 
or  feelings  of  a  man  who  entertains  the  idea,  that  a  na-  1 
tion  which  has  given  the  exalted  evidences  of  civilisation  5 
exhibited  by  this  couutry,  should  be  characterised  by  1 
general  rudeness  of  manners.  Rude  people  and  vulgar,  i 
we  have,  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  but  they  are  not  < 
the  mass;  and  their  violence,  whenever  manifest,  is  < 
generally  aroused  by  aggressive  qualities  of  the  same  < 
stamp  in  those  with  whom  they  may  come  in  contact,  i 

We  thank  him  for  his  hearty  commendation  of  “the  1 
American  Agriculturist  and  Albany  Cultivator,  those  : 
really  well  and  usefully  got  up  papers,  filled  with  val-  ' 
uable  information,”  and  we  hope  our  countrymen  will  : 
not  fail  to  appreciate  them  as  highly. 

Mr.  Johnston  is  as  great  a  stickler  for  the  inviolabil¬ 
ity  of  language,  as  his  almost  namesake,  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  lexicographer  himself,  and  deprecates  all  new  mean¬ 
ings  of  words  ;  yet  he  has  several  times  used  the  word 
“  wage  ”  for  wages,  which  we  should  have  attributed 
to  the  carelessness  of  American  compositors,  had  his 
volumes  been  printed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  English  press  of  scrupulous  exactness,  and 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  author.  We  have  an 
“ unspringed  farm  wagon,”  p.  112  vol.  2;  and  “the 
northerns,”  for  northerners  sounds  oddly  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ear.  What  are  “  self-contained  houses,”  we  have 
not  the  skill  to  discover.  The  word  “  progressed  ”  is 
used  in  its  very  Worst  form,  on  p.  439,  vol.  2. 

Mr.  Johnston  says,  that  at  the  New- York  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Show,  held  at  Syracuse,  in  1849,  “nearly  all 
the  cows  exhibited  were  Devons,  and  a  beautiful  De¬ 
von  bull  in  the  yard,  had  been  bred  in  Canada.”  There 
were  also  a  great  many  very  beautiful  bulls  that  were 
bred  out  of  Canada ;  and  as  to  the  cows,  we  venture 
the  guess,  that  not  one  in  every  twenty  exhibited  had 
a  drop  of,  (visible,)  Devon  blood  in  her  veins:  This  is 
of  very  little  consequence,  as  are  numerous  other  mis¬ 
statements  ;  but  when  one  speaks  ex  cathedra  he  should 
speak  ex  vero — if  authoritatively,  then  truly. 

The  fertility  of  the  green  sands  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Johnston  attributed  to  the  presence  of  nodules  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  a  conjecture  we  have  long  entertained  as 
alone  being  capable  of  accounting  for  their  great  fertilis¬ 


ing  properties.  He  subsequently  made  an  analysis  which 
showed  that  certain  specimens  contained  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphate,  sufficient  to  tell 
with  wonderful  effect  on  vegetable  growth  when  asso¬ 
ciated  as  it  always  is,  with  an  abundance  of  soluble 
potash. 

We  hope  to  find  room  hereafter,  for  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  blue  crystals  of  phosphate  of  iron  in 
New  Jersey,  in  p.  210,  and  his  observations  on  the  so¬ 
cial  inferiority  of  the  farming  population  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  p.  471  of  2d  vol.  There  are  some  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  scattered  through  the  work,  such  as  the  re¬ 
marks  on  the  comparative  qualities  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn,  pages  152,  154,  not  new,  to  be  sure,  but 
useful ;  “  the  nature  of  the  rock  over  which  the  apples 
grow,  as  effecting  the  flavor  of  the  cider  made  from 
them,” Ac.  We  should  say  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
which  is  frequently  totally  diverse  from  the  underlying 
stratum.  Here  is  a  fact  of  value  to  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture  :  “  I  have  caused  an  analysis  of  the  green  shale 
from  which  the  soil  of  Mr.  Decides’  farm  is  formed,  (in 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,)  and  found  it  to  contain  28  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  13  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia,”  and  yet,  in  this  strongly  calcareous  soil, 
more  lime,  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  or  gypsum,  (also  to 
be  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity,)  is 
found  to  be  most  highly  efficacious.  The  red  clays  of 
New  Jersey  are  also  shown  to  be  most  beneficially  in¬ 
fluenced  by  plaster,  when  somewhat  remote  from  the 
sea. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
“  with  all  the  fame  and  natural  capabilities  of  this  fine 
western  region  of  New  York,  the  Empire  State  does 
not,  according  to  the  best  information  I  could  obtain, 
produce  wheat  enough  for  its  own  inhabitants.”  His 
impression"  that  British  farmers  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  wheat  growers  of  North  America,  east  of  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  ”  fully  accords  with  our  own ;  and 
speaks  trumpet-tongued  to  our  farmers,  that  they  must 
rely  on  something  besides  wheat,  or  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  to  pay  for  the  enormous  quantities  of 
British  and  other  foreign  manufactures  we  are  now  im¬ 
porting. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  very  properly  sifted  our  loose  and 
exaggerated  Patent-Office  Reports,  and  shown  the  in¬ 
credibility  of  many  of  their  estimates-  and  statements. 
But  he  has  gone  beyond  any  of  these  in  his  own  un¬ 
derstating  of  the  aggregate  packing  business  of  the 
:  west,  where  a  few  emporia  are  made  to  represent  the 
i  total  of  the  states.  He  alludes  to  our  recent  discove¬ 
ries  of  large  quarries  of  phosphate  of  lime,  both  in  New 
5  Jersey  and  Essex  Co.,  New  York.  He  thinks  this  sub- 

-  stance  may  be  advantageously  exported  to  England, 
l  and  if  so,  it  is  certainly  most  deserving  of  repeated  and 

thorough  trials  at  home. 

There  is  a  wholesome  reproof  administered  to  Amer- 

-  ican  grass  sowers  in  the  following:  “The  neglect  of 
s  grass  seeds  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  indication  of  a 

-  low  state  of  practical  husbandry,  in  every  country 
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which  is  blessed  with  a  moderately  moist  and  temper¬ 
ate  climate.  It  is  far  too  general  in  North  America 
and  the  Provinces.  Even  among  our  home  farmers,  it 
is  to  be  observed  much  more  frequently  than  would 
be  believed.  Indeed,  if  we  go  a  little  out  of  the  beat¬ 
en  track,  we  may  find  either  in  England  or  Scotland  all 
the  vices  of  American  farming.”  So  we  should  infer 
from  the  great  number  of  indifferent  farmers  coming  to 
us  from  those  countries.  We  trust  our  southern  breth¬ 
ren  will  take  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  writer  on  the 
subject  of  sowing  grass  seed,  for  without  the  system¬ 
atic  introduction  of  a  rotation  of  grass  crops  into  their 
own  husbandry,  we  believe  the  renovation  of  their  worn- 
out  lands  to  be  hopeless. 

Mr.  Johnston  ought  to  have  supposed  us  a  little  less 
ignorant  than  he  has,  as  he  himself  noticed  the  fifth 
American  edition  of  his  lectures.  We  believe  there 
have  been  more  copies  of  Liebig’s  and  his  own  standard 
agricultural  works  published  and  read  within  the 
United  States,  than  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
together. 

After  considerable  ingenious  analysis  of  the  taxes  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Johnston  very  rationally  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  “  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York 
pay  only  one  third  of  the  taxes  paid  per  head  in  Ur  eat 
Britain.  But  the  property  pays  upwards  of  one  fourth : 
more.  Thus  the  great  contrast  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  is,  on  the  one  side  the  masses  rule  and  property 
pays,  and  on  the  other  property  rules  and  the  masses 
pay.  The  Paradise  of  the  poor  is  on  one  side,  that  of, 
the  rich  on  the  other  ”  Since  the  poor  are  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race,  we  may  well  rest  content, 
that  we  have  a  government  and  institutions  that  make 
our  country  a  Paradise  for  them. 

Mr.  Johnston  “was  struck  with  the  gravity  and  de¬ 
corum  with  which  the  discussions  in  our  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society  meetings  were  carried  on 
but  ascribes  it  “  partly  to  the  undisciplined  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  way  in  which  children  are  brought  up.”  Lucus 
a  non  lucendo  is  an  adage  that  will  aptly  apply  here. 
Much  of  the  “great  good  that  arises  to  the  Union  out 
of  the  numerous  state  legislatures  is  owing  to  the  con¬ 
stant  rivalry  excited  -among  them,  which  strives  to 
make  them  outdo  each  other.”  We  are  thankful  there  '■ 
is  one  motive  efficient  enough  to  make  legislators  do 
their  duty,  though  we  think  a  better,  and  one  with  equal 
or  with  greater  truth  might  have  been  cited.  The  igno¬ 
rant  poor  of  England  would  have  been  thankful  three 
or  four  years  since,  for  as  good  a  motive  as  the  former, 
to  induce  parliament  to  vote  for  their  public  schools 
one  half  the  amount  it  judged  necessary  for  the  repair 
of  the  queen’s  stables,  but  which,  in  the  same  breath, 
it  denied  the  pecuniary  ability  of  government  to  grant. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  suffering  humanity,  after 
providing  for  the  pampered  horses  of  Yictoria. 

There  is  little  inclination  in  our  author  to  admit  too 
much  of  merit  in  the  enterprise  or  intelligence  of  “  our 
transatlantic  cousins,”  as  he  delights  to  call  us.  But 
maugre  the  frequent  cuts  and  sly  innuendos  he  indulges 


in  towards  us,  like  most  others  of  that  heterogeneous 
blood,  which  is  variously  compounded  of  ancient  Briton, 
piratical  Northmen,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  which 
in  modern  times  is  self-christened  Anglo-Saxon,  we  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  a  most  pertinacious  sneaking  after  his 
claim  to  a  relationship.  But  true  to  that  soi-disant 
Anglo-Saxonship,  he  says,  “  It  is  to  Europe  not  Amer¬ 
ica,  therefore,  that  is  due  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United 
States — European  capital,  European  hands,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  energy.  If  all  the  native-born  Americans  were 
to  sit  down  and  fold  their  hands  and  go  to  sleep,  the 
progress  would  scarcely  be  a  whit  the  less  rapid.” 

The  difference  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Johnston  is  not 
less  marked  among  the  females  of  the  country  than  the 
males.  “Ill  go  over  to  Canada  for  a  wife  when  I 
marry,”  quotes  our  author  from  a  young  American 
farmer,  when  he  condescends  to  speak  of  the  fair  sex ; 
“  and  when  I  come  home  at  night  she’ll  have  a  nice 
blazing  fire  on,  and  a  clean  kitchen,  and  a  comfortable 
supper  for  me ;  bu£  if  I  marry  a  New-Yorker  it’ll  be, 
John,  go  down  to  the  well  for  some  water  to  make  the 
tea  ;  go  bring  some  logs  to  put  on  the  fire,”  <fcc.  De¬ 
generate  daughters  of  equally  degenerate  heroines  of 
the  revolution,  behold  your  picture  by  a  foreign  artist ! 
*'  The  native-born  Americans  ”  do  nothing,  and  their 
wives  do  even  less,  and  this  is  the  way  that  within  50 
years  their  oppressed  population  of  3,000,000,  h'as 
grown  to  20,000,000  of  affluent  people,  enjoying  more 
of  the  comforts,  intelligence,  and  even  the  luxuries  of 
life,  than  any  other  nation  of  equal  population  that 
has  ever  occupied  any  part  of  the  globe: 

An  amend  to  the  American  stupidity  and  inefficiency 
implied  by  the  foregoing,  is  unwittingly  given  in  re.- 
lating  the  comforts  of  a  winter’s  ride  of  nearly  300 
miles,  between  a  late  breakfast  and  early  bed  time, 
giving  two  full  hours  respite  for  dinner  in  Boston,  in 
our  glorious  railway  carriages,  whieh  are  thus  contrast¬ 
ed  with  an  English  first-class  carriage.  It  is  in  them 
“  where  the  half-starved  passenger  would  be  wrapping 
in  cloaks  and  rugs,  that  the  superior  comfort  of  the 
long  American  carriage,  which,  though  common  to  50 
or  60  passengers,  yet  carries  a  stove  in  the  centre,  be¬ 
comes  feelingly  evident.”  The  superior  elegance  and 
luxury  of  our  best  railway  carriages  vindicate  them¬ 
selves  to  all  who  have  ever  tried  them. 

Mr.  Johnston,  like  Dickens  and  hosts  of  other  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers,  cannot  abide  the  neat,  freshly-painted 
houses  and  out  buildings  that  make  up  one  of  our  pretty 
New-England  villages ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  good 
humor  he  had  acquired  by  his  delicious  railway  jaunt, 
on  his  arrival  at  Portland,  he  rails  at  “  the  white  houses 
and  new  towns  disguised  by  fresh  paint ;  they  have  all 
so  much  the  air  of  having  just  been  taken  out  of  a 
bandbox  or  toy  seller’s  shop,  that  one  is  apt  to  see  in 
them  more  signs  of  rapid  and  immediate  improvement 
than  really  exists.”  If  our  fastidious  European  voyag¬ 
ers  would  visit  some  of  our  older  and  more  southern 
towns  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  elsewhere,  such  as 
Jamestown,  &c.,  we  will  guarantee  relief  to  their  over 
sensitive  vision,  from  staring  paint  and  too  vivid  evi- 
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dences  of  present  thrift.  They  may  find,  too,  a  few 
instances  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Our  author  is  so  inveterate  an  Englishman,  that  he 
frequently  winds  himself  and  his  propositions  up  to¬ 
gether  with  such  an  impregnable  mass  of  facts  or  sta¬ 
tistics,  with  the  furry  side  towards  England  and  the 
Provinces,  and  the  burrs  always  towards  the  United 
States,  that  he  cannot  extricate  himself ;  and  certainly, 
where  his  ingenuity  fails,  we  may  deem  it  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  his  relief.  Thus,  notwithstanding  “  the 
greater  purity  of  British  blood  in  the  Canadas,  and  the 
consequent  greater  amount  of  energy  and  intelligence, 
we  are  to  look  for  in  them,”  he  tells  us  that  the  Roch¬ 
ester  millers  go  to  Toronto  and  pay  a  higher  price  for 
Canadian  wheat  than  can  be  afforded  by  these  more 
intelligent  and  enterprising  British  subjects,  who  have 
flouring  mills  “  much  superior  to  those  of  Rochester 
and  Oswego,  and  can  grind  flour  15  per  cent,  cheaper.” 
On  this  they  pay  freight  over  the  lake,  and  20  per  cent, 
import  duty,  then  grind  and  send  it  to  Liverpool  by  a 
route  more  expensive  than  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
yet  beat  the  Canadians  in  their  own  English  market, 
with  a  clean  85  per  cent,  against  them,  by  the  author’s 
own  admission,  besides  all  the  extras,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  40  or  50  per  cent. 

Of  the  same  character  as  the  foregoing,  is  another 
fact  adduced.  “  The  ‘  stumpage  ’  charged  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  New  Brunswick  for  cutting  the  timber  from 
a  square  mile  of  land,  is  10  shillings,  while  in  the  state 
of  Maine  adjoining  ,  it  is  10  to  15  shillings  per  1,000 
feet ;  and  this  amounts,  where  the  timber  is  good,  to 
£800  a  square  mile  !”  In  this  case,  both  the  sagacity 
and  enterprise  of  the  Blue  Noses  are  at  fault,  for  the 
Yankees  not  only  get  the  timber  from  the  Provinces 
for  a  mere  song,  but  they  contrive  to  work  it  up  as 
they  did  the  wheat,  and  carry  it  in  their  own  vessels, 
which  are  not  half  so  good  as  the  Provincial,  nor 
sailed  so  cheaply,  though  done  by  English  sailors,  and 
away  it  goes  to  English  ports  ;  and  somehow  or  other, 
the  Yankees  contrive  to  pocket  all  the  money,  and  this 
too,  while,  during  all  the  time,  the  taxes  against  the 
Mainers  “  are  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one  ”  of  those  paid 
by  the  more  highly  favored  Brunswickers.  It  occurs  to 
us  at  this  point,  that  on  one  side  of  the  St.  Croix  are  the 
unmixed  descendants  of  the  whigs  of  the  revolution, 
and  on  the  other,  the  tories,  self-expatriated  by  that 
event  from  New  England.  The  one  believed  there 
could  be  “  no  church  without  a  bishop,  and  no  state  with¬ 
out  a  king,”  the  other  discarded  both ;  yet,  state  and 
church  have  survived  and  already  occupy  both  shores 
of  our  continent. 

There  is  another  little  incident  mentioned  by  the  au¬ 
thor  we  were  not  before  aware  of.  “  The  shipping  in 
St.  John,  (New  Brunswick,)  is  victualled  with  New- 
England  beef.  Droves  of  cattle  from  Massachusetts, 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  supply.”  We  have  often 
seen  large  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep  taken  from  West¬ 
ern  New  York  to  Upper  Canada,  but  we  had  no  idea 
that  so  lean  an  agricultural  region  as  New  England,  so 
extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  as  she  is,  could 


yet  supply  the  exclusively  and  more  highly  favored 
agricultural  region  of  the  Provinces  with  their  beef, 
enjoying,  too,  as  they  do,  the  honor  and  advantage  of 
living  under  the  English  flag. 

He  occasionally  tells  a  story  of  a  discontented  Canadi¬ 
an,  who  is  well-to-do  at  home,  leaving  his  “domestic 
hearth  and  with  his  family,  roaming  off  to  the  States,” 
and  after  exhausting  his  money  and  patience,  returning 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  he  had  abandoned.  We  have  known 
a  great  many  similar  instances,  with  this  only  difference, 
that  the  emigrants  did  not  return.  These  pleasant 
little  recitations,  look  amazingly  as  if  the  writer  were 
employed  to  paint  an  agreeable  picture  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  Europern  emigrant,  who  is  bending  his 
thoughts  on  America. 

Such  magnanimity  as  the  following  is  decidedly  re¬ 
freshing.  “We  would  even  be  content  to  give  up  all 
ordinary  points  of  dispute  with  our  American  cousins, 
as  a  nurse  does  to  a  noisy  child,  without  any  fear  that 
his  after-crowing  would  in  any  degree  weaken  her  au¬ 
thority  where  matters  of  moment  were  concerned.” 
He  quotes  “Dr.  Knox  and  other  physiologists  as  as¬ 
serting  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will,  and  does  de¬ 
generate  in  North  America.” 

The  recent  growth  of  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  are 
instanced  as  a  full  set  off  against  the  rapid  increase  of 
all  the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union.  “  Our 
transatlantic  cousins,  proud  and  delighted  with  their  in¬ 
crease,  &c.,  make  each  other  believe  they  stand  alone 
not  merely  as  a  rapidly  progressing,  but  as  an  inately 
energetic  people.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  those  who  emigrate  from  the  British  Islands,  know 
by  personal  observation,  little  or  nothing  of  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  beyond  the  locality  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up,  and  generally  nothing  more  than  the 
outside  appearance  of  that.”  Some  credit  must  be  due 
to  the  institutions  of  a  country  that  transfers  such  an 
ignorant  population  into  enterprising  and  intelligent 
republicans,  and  suddenly  make  them  such  efficient 
upbuilders  of  the  lofty  pillars  and  constantly  widening 
borders  of  this  vast  republic.  “  Even  writers  of  travels 
have  not  been  exempt  from  the  same  failing.  Yery 
few  know  their  own  country  sufficiently  well  before 
they  begin  to  compare  it  with  others.”  And  so,  for¬ 
sooth,  they  have  innocently  imagined  this  country  was 
advancing  somewhat.  But  we  have  come  to  our  senses 
at  last.  One  man  has  found  out  the  right  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  may  henceforth  give  up  our  idle  conceits 
and  be  content  to  be  next  to  nobody,  or  borrow  what 
little  importance  is  conceded  to  us  by  the  continual 
flood  of  the  foregoing  described  immigrants. 

Such  expressions  as  “  the  smallest  possible  degree 
of  additional  modesty(!)  would  not  sit  amiss  even  upon 
the  New-Yorkers  themselves,”  with  the  Italic  and  ex¬ 
clamation  inclusive,  do  not  look  becoming  when  applied 
by  a  grave  and  respectable  professor,  to  3,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  if  the  whole  state  is  meant,  and  to  over 
half  a  million  if  applied  to  our  city  alone.  Nor  is  the 
remark  justified  even  when  he  wishes  to  offset  it  by 
the  vaunting  editorial  of  a  fellow  countryman  of  his 
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own,  who  has  long  pandered  to  a  depraved  taste.  He 
has  come  fairly  down  to  the  level  of  his  subject,  in  the 
following  choice  morceau.  “  If  anything  I  have  said  in 
the  preceding  pages  might  be  likely  to  rile  our  trans¬ 
atlantic  readers,  I  hope  they  will  think  we  Britishers 
are  abundantly  paid  by  this  set  down  of  the  (He w- 
York)  Herald.” 

We  are  chagrined  to  find  in  the  pages  of  a  man  of 
Professor  Johnston’s  respectability,  a  quotation  from 
Fennimore  Cooper,  against  the  character  and  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  people  of  Connecticut — a  character  so  utterly 
untrue,  and  so  contemptibly  derogatory,  if  it  were  not 
that  no  American  except  Fennimore  Cooper  could  in¬ 
dite,  and  no  tourist  but  an  Englishman  quote.  We 
have  knoAvn  a  good  deal  of  this  people,  and  we  venture 
the  assertion,  that  the  history  of  the  world  has  never- 
shown  a  state  so  equably  and  so  happily  poiged  in  its 
political,  social,  and  religious  organisations,  nor  pos¬ 
sessing  more  enlightened  and  liberally-supported  be¬ 
nevolent  public  institutions.  Absolute,  almost  unli¬ 
censed  freedom  is  allowed  to  all  excepting  the  vicious 
and  the  vagrant ;  a  free  toleration  of  religion ;  educa¬ 
tion  accessible,  and  even  compelled  upon  all ;  and  with 
habits  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  economy  inculcated  on 
every  member  of  the  community,  we  believe  she  has 
fewer  paupers  and  less  convictions  for  crime,  than  any 
other  equal  population.  She  has  sent  her  sons  and 
daughters  over  the  whole  earth,  carrying  with  them 
everywhere  the  germs  of  civilisation  and  progress.  We 
remember  looking  over  the  origin  of  the  members,  then 
constituting  our  national  legislature,  some  years  since, 
and  though  entitled  to  only  six  or  seven  representatives 
of  her  own,  yet  Connecticut  furnished  about  thirty  who 
had  been  returned  from  the  various  states  to  which 
they  had  emigrated.  Such  had  been  the  tendency  and 
result  of  the  early  principles  instilled  into  them.  Most 
of  our  splendid  packet  ships  and  steamers  have  been 
commanded  by  Connecticut  sailors,  and  a  nobler  set  of 
fellows  never  strode  a  quarter  deck,  every  one  a  Nel¬ 
son,  save  in  his  vanity  and  vices.  South  street  is  full 
of  them ;  the  pulpits,  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  profession¬ 
al  chairs  of  the  country  everywhere  contain  them,  and 
yet  they  are  indiscriminatingly  maligned,  and  without 
the  slightest  provocation,  too,  by  an  intelligent  traveller, 
under  the  cloak  of  an  “  if”  and  a  “  Cooper”  yet  he  has 
the  candor  to  acknowledge  he  discovered  no  signs  of 
these  imputed  traits.  Could  it  be  that  the  “  Maryland 
apple  toddy  for  a  winter  drink,”  for  which  the  learned 
professor  has  given  us  a  full  and  minute  receipt,  or  “  the 
mint  juleps  of  summer,”  were  wanting  at  the.  hospita¬ 
ble  board  of  his  friend,  that  prevented  “  the  stranger’s 
chance  of  living  according  to  his  humor,  as  among  these 
jovial  Middle  Statesmen,  (of  Maryland,)  which  the  de¬ 
termined  temperance-upholding  people  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  states  scarcely  permit  ?” 

We  did  not  know  before  that  it  is  common  to  judge 
of  the  capacity  of  our  legislators  and  horses  by  their 
avoirdupois  weight,  but  it  seems  so  from  the  authority 
of  our  author. 

We  are  treated  to  the  author’s  ideas  of  New-Eng- 


landers  in  the  following : — “  1  have  already  adverted  to 
their  tendency  to  hero  worship  in  reference  to  the  pil¬ 
grim  fathers  ;  and  to  their  habit  of  investing  these  men 
with  perfections,  moral  and  intellectual,  beyond  their 
contemporaries,  to  which  they  have  in  reality  no  claim. 
Unfamiliar  with  the  social  condition  of  Europe  in  the 
times  of  the  revolution,  New-England  writers  assume 
that  whatever  superiority  in  mental  freedom  and  fore¬ 
sight  the  first  emigrants  to  North  America  exhibited, 
beyond  the  people  at  home,  as  a  whole,  was  their  owrn 
especial  possession,  and  marked  their  individual  supe¬ 
riority  to  those  to  whom  they  left  behind.  But  they 
in  reality  brought  with  them  only  a  few  ideas,  which, 
for  nearly  a  century,  had  been  fermenting  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  minds  of  reforming  Europe,”  (fee.  Yes,  Mr.  Johns¬ 
ton,  this  is  just  what  the  Pilgrim  fathers  did.  They 
brought  with  them  a  few,  that  is,  every  practical,  valua¬ 
ble  idea  that  had  for  a  century  been  fermenting  in  the 
leading  minds  of  Europe,  without  the  possibility  of 
their  giving  it  vent.  Neither  embodiment  nor  form, 
under  any  government  then  existing,  could  they  give 
to  their  beautiful  mental  images,  of  “  freedom  to  wor¬ 
ship  God.”  Nor  could  they  establish  equal  and  fair 
representative  and  responsible  government ;  universal 
education ;  nor,  finally,  had  they  the  unrestricted,  in¬ 
alienable  privilege  to  establish  and  maintain  just  such 
social,  educational,  religious  and  political  associations 
as  they  might  deem  most  adequate  to  secure  the  great¬ 
est  well  being  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  for  all 
time  to  come. 

We  do  not  claim  for  our  New-England  ancestors  a 
distinct  and  original  creation,  as  is  asserted  by  pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz,  for  some  of  the  races  of  mankind ;  nor 
so  decided  and  abrupt  an  advancement,  both  physical 
and  mental,  as  from  a  mite  to  a  tadpole,  from  a  tad¬ 
pole  to  a  monkey,  from  the  monkey  to  an  Ethiop,  and 
thence  to  a  Caucasian,  as  intimated  by  the  author  of 
“Vestiges  of  Creation;”  though  we  are  inclined  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  quaint  and  rather  boasting  claim  of  old  Cotton 
Mather,  that  “  God  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  procure  the 
seed  for  planting  one.”  What  we  insist  on  in  our  fore¬ 
fathers  is,  that  they  were,  as  a  body,  among  the  most 
enlightened,  well-educated,  moral  and  religious  people 
of  Old  England,  and  that  it  was  because  they  were  far 
better  than  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  those  who 
controlled  the  government  and  the  hierarchy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  they  emigrated  to  this  country.  They  left  a 
land  which  might  have  been  to  them,  a  land  of  abun¬ 
dance  and  luxury,  and  sought  an  inhospitable  wilder¬ 
ness  for' the  sake  of  cultivating  and  enjoying  political, 
religious  and  intellectual  priviliges  denied  them  at  home. 
Tins  fact,  alone,  would  give  a  form  and  impress  to  their 
character  and  national  organisations,  that  would  last 
for  ages,  and  which  are  maintained  in  all  their  pristine 
vigor  at  the  present  moment.  The  original  band  has 
since  been  steadily  augmented  by  men  of  similar  char¬ 
acter  from  all  nations,  and  especially  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  intelligent  Englishmen  who  are  yet  constantly 
resorting  to  our  shores  for  a  future  home  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity ;  and  it  is  most  especially  for  this 
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cause,  that  other,  and  pensioned  Englishmen  visit  this 
country,  frequently  for  the  express  purpose  of  under¬ 
valuing  and  understating  our  true  condition,  and  study¬ 
ing  just  how  far  they  can  distort  the  features,  yet  give 
a  resemblance  to  the  original  of  our  body  politic.  We 
would  be  slow  to  impute  such  motives  to  Professor 
Johnston ;  yet,  he  seems  to  participate  in  some  of  these 
characteristics,  by  his  frequently  travelling  out  of  his 
Soute,  to  pick  up  subjects  to  hang  distorted  views  upon. 
How  unlike  the  gifted,  comprehensive  minded  Tupper, 
who  has  just  left  us  with  a  soul  full  of  thankfulness  to 
Deity  for  allowing  his  vision  to  be  greeted  with  the 
sight  of  a  vast,  yet  newly-created  people,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  blessing  vouchsafed  to  man,  and  who  are 
more  likely  than  any  other  on  the  globe,  to  transmit 
these  glorious  priviliges  through  countless  generations 
to  come. 

One  more  quotation  and  we  have  done,  for  we  have 
already  quadrupled  the  space  we  intended  to  devote  to 
this  subject.  The  Hudson  does  not  please  this  travel¬ 
ler  better  than  our  people  or  their  manners.  He  says, 
“  The  first  BO  miles  reminds  one,  though  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  sailing  upon  one  of  those  Dutch  or  Belgian  ca¬ 
nals,  along  which,  in  former  days,  travellers  moved  in 
the  treckschuits,  hemmed  in  on  either  hand  by  elevated 
dykes,  under  pretence  of  seeing  foreign  countries.’ 
The  Catskill  and  West  Point  please  him  better;  but, 
“  on  the  whole,”  he  adds,  “  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
Hudson.”  And  so  are  we  with  Professor  James  P.  W. 
Johnston,  M.  A.,  P.  R.  S.  S.  L.  &  E.,  F.  G-.  S.,  C.  S., 
&c.,  &c,,  &c.,  and  his  “  -Notes  on  North  America.” 
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The  “  Palace  of  Glass  ”  is  open,  where  multitudes  of 
visitors  are  daily  witnessing  the  industrial  productions, 
both  ornamental  and  useful,  of  all  nations.  Now  what 
use  is  this  exhibition  to  the  farmer  ?  The  advantages 
are  too  many  to  be  easily  described.  The  following 
are  a  few,  as  detailed  in  the  London  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  good  results  of  which  are  to  be  looked  for  by 
the  British  farmer,  and  a  hint  or  two  may  be  derived 
by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  : — 

It  will  be  an  important  step  in  the  extension  and 
progress  of  civilisation,  if  the  taste  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  humbler  classes  from  our  rural  districts  is  quick¬ 
ened  and  beautified  by  beholding  the  graceful  and 
grand  structure  itself,  and  the  eloquent  sculptures,  su¬ 
perb  ornaments,  and  creations  of  the  arts  which  are 
emphatically  ‘  fine,’  which  arrest  and  fascinate  our  gaze 
within  it.  It  will  be  of  service  to  us,  if,  when  there  a 
friendly  feeling  should  go  out  to  those  of  other  nations 
who  have  contributed  to  deck  the  resplendent  avenues 
with  these  things.  It  will  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
agriculturists  to  compare  by  the  aid  of  their  own  eye¬ 
sight,  not  by  the  help. of  party  journals,  the  meehanical 
resources  of  English  farmers,  with  those  of  foreign  cul¬ 
tivators  ;  and  from  the  unspeakable  superiority  [?]  of  the 
former,  receive  an  inspiring  hope  and  encourage  to  sus¬ 
tain  them  in  competition  with  all  the  world.  And, 


doubtless,  many  a  farmer  will  this  year  find  out  some 
practice  of  distant  counties,  m  our  own  land,  or 
of  other  countries  which  may  be  of  use  to  him 
at  home ;  and  many  a  one  will  see  implements  and 
instruments  with  which  he  was  previously  unac¬ 
quainted,  and  which  may  comprise  just  the  form  or  the 
motion  for  which  he  has  been  long  seeking.  And  this 
opportunity  is  the  greater,  not  only  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  tools  and  machines,  but  also  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  collection  of  those  of  Britain,  embracing 
the  inventions  of  a  wider  extent  of  coufitry  than  any 
previous  show  in  either  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 
And  many,  also,  will  notice  specimens  of  cereal  pro¬ 
duce,  roots,  seeds,  and  grasses,  and  of  fibres,  fleeces, 
skins,  <fec.,  which  he  may  introduce  with  benefit  into  his 
own  neighborhood. 

“  But  leaving  other  means  of  advantage  to  be  suggested 
by  the  reader’s  own  reflection,  let  us  proceed  to  notice, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  cannot  witness  them, 
some  of  the  more  worthy  objects  of  the  farmer’s  atten¬ 
tion,  to  be  found  in  the  Glass  House  of  Hyde  Park — 
the  great  conservatory,  where  all  the  fruits  of  human 
industry  have  been  nourished  into  ripeness. .  Entering, 
perhaps,  into  the  great  transept,  where  a  strangely 
sylvan  scene  bursts  upon  the  view — tropical  trees 
shooting  fan-like  under  the  shade  of  English  elms — 
with  the  high  filmy  arch  over  all,  the  farmer  turns  at 
once  toward  the  department  which  the  crimson  cloths 
overhead  proclaim  ‘  agricultural ;’  and  passing  the  rich 
carvings,  and  gorgeous  adornments,  the  fountains,  and 
colossal  images,  and  the  glitter  of  glass,  gold,  and  fancy 
manufactures,  threads  his  way  between  the  slender  pil¬ 
lars,  till  he  is  lost  amidst  the  more  familiar  objects  of 
farm  machinery.  But  plows  in  a  palace,  carts,  and 
chaff  cutters  in  its  crystal  colonnades,  are  they  not  un¬ 
sightly  and  out  of  taste?  By  no  means;  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  field  and  barn  are  here  tinted,  polished, 
and  burnished,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the 
workmanship  of  fine  art ;  and  instead  of  the  customary 
red,  blue,  black,  and  green  paint,  the  colors  vie  with 
those  of  the  nobleman’s  carriage,  and  the  metal  shines 
bright  like  silver,  and  some  is  even  ornate  with  gold. 
No  farmer  dare  purchase  such  at  first,  except  for  his 
drawing  room ;  they  are  for  ladies  and  princesses  to 
admire.  But  when  the  outside  gloss  and  brilliancy 
have  worn  off,  it  is  certain  that  the  utility  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  will  meet  the  expectations  of  the  ingenuity  which 
has  framed  them. 

“  On  first  entering  this  department,  the  eye  is  be¬ 
wildered  by  a  succession  of  steam-engine  funnels, 
drilling  machines,  cutters,  carts,  plows,  wheels,  and 
ponderous  engines,  the  nature  of  which,  it  requires  a 
minute  examination  to  understand1.  On  each  side  of 
the  main  walk  through  this  long  department,  are  raised 
stands  or  galleries,  erected  by  some  of  the  principal 
machinests,  crowded  with  implements  and  wheels,  and 
one  surmounted  by  an  emblematic  golden  sheaf.  On  4 
cursory  survey  also  appear  spades,  forks,  &c.,  and  many 
beautiful  models  of  farmsteads  and  farm  instruments.” 
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Jbrrign  ^igricuitural  3farus. 

By  the  steamer  Niagara,  we  are  in  receipt  of  our  for¬ 
eign  journals  to  the  7  th  of  June. 

Markets. —  Cotton  was  selling  steadily  but  with  a 
downward  tendency  in  the  lower  qualities.  It  was  the 
same  with  Provisions  and  most  other  American  pro¬ 
ducts,  except  Lard,  which  has  advanced  from  Is.  to  W. 

Flower  Trade  in  St.  Petersburgh. — A  fair  which  is 
held  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  over,  and  which  lasts  a 
whole  month,  namely,  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  25th 
of  June,  is  almost  exclusively  a  flower  fair ;  it  is  at; 
this  fair  that  the  nobility  and  country  gentlemen  make 
their  purchases  for  decorating  their  country  houses 
to  which  they  are  about  to  retreat.  The  flowers  are 
supplied  almost  entirely  from  Germany.  We  remark¬ 
ed  the  hundred-leaved  and  four-seasons  rose,  planted 
in  a  sort  of  hamper ;  cherry,  apple,  plum,  service,  and 
sweet  chestnut  trees,  a  few  pear  trees,  all  shrubs,  and 
selling  for  double  what  they  do  in  Paris  ;  the  lilies  of 
the  valley,  especially,  seemed  to  bear  a  most  exorbi¬ 
tant  price. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Hot  Houses  in  the  Time  of  the  Romans. — In  the  me¬ 
moir  a  short  time  since  i:ead  to  the  French  Academy 
upon  the  subject  of  Roman  hot  houses  and  pits,  heated 
artificially,  I  omitted  several  quotations  which  proved 
my  statements,  and  they  have  consequently  been  im¬ 
pugned.  My  first  authority  is  Columella  (xi.,  3,  51, 
53).  Tiberius  being  in  ill  health,  was  advised  to  eat 
cucumbers  every  day.  The  Roman  gardeners  culti¬ 
vated  these  vegetables  in  frames,  containing  hot  dung, 
and  exppsed  to  the  sun  in  front  of  a  wall.  The  frames 
were,  moreover,  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved 
into,  and  continually  placed  in  the  sun’s  rays,  and  were, 
in  addition,  furnished  with  pieces  of  talc,  by  which  they 
were  covered  at  night,  and  by  which  the  plants  were 
protected  from  frost  and  cold.  “Thanks  to  this  in¬ 
vention,”  says  Columella,  “  Tiberius  was  supplied  with 
cucumbers  at  nearly  every  season  of  the  year.’’ 
Martial,  (viii.,  14,)  the  contemporary  of  Domitian  who 
had  in  his  palace  a  hot  house,  containing  exotic  plants, 
called  Adonea,  describes  a  glass  hot  house,  belonging 
to  one  of  his  patrons,  which  was  set  apart  for  similar 
plants  as  follows  in  one  of  his  epigrams  : — “  As  you  are 
afraid  that  your  pale  fruit  trees,  natives  of  Cilicia,  can¬ 
not  withstand  the  winter,  and  that  a  too  cold  wind  may 
nip  your  delicate  shrubs,  you  take  care  that  by  panes 
of  talc  the  chilly  wintry  blast  may  be  kept  off,  and 
that  nothing  be  admitted  but  sun  and  a  genial  air  ;  and 
yet,  I  have  nothing  but  a  miserable  lodging,  with  a 
window  that  does  not  fit,  and  where  Boreas  himself 
would  not  find  a  habitation.  Is  it  thus,  cruel  man,  that 
you  lodge  an  old  friend  ?  I  had  much  rather  be  the 
guest  of  your  tree  !”  The  use  of  some  heating  appar¬ 
atus  is  here  clearly  referred  to ;  but  Seneca,  (letter  1 22,) 
tells  us  that  the  Roman  hot  houses  were  heated  by 
steam.  He  denounces  the  unbridled  luxury  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  “Do  not  those  live  contrary  to  nature 
who  require  roses  in  winter,  and  who,  by  the  use  of 
hot  water,  and  application  of  heat,  compel  the  lily  to 


blossom  in  winter,  instead  of  in  the  spring  ?”  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  most  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
hot  houses  by  the  Romans  should  be  furnished  by  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher. — Comptes  Rendus. 

Decrease  in  the  Cidtivation  of  Flax  in  Englomd. — 
England  has  never  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
flax  for  its  own  use,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  has  de¬ 
creased  as  agricultural  improvements  have  advanced. 
It  suits  small  farming  and  cottage  farming,  and  hence 
the  very  general  cultivation  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland, 
where  the  above  mode  of  using  land  prevails.  The 
i  preparation  of  the  land  is  laborious,  the  treatment  of 
the  growing  crop  is  troublesome,  and  the  application  of 
the  produce  is  tedious  and  expensive,  and  any  plant 
that  needs  premiums  and  the  rewards  of  societies  to 
support  its  use,  may  be  suspected  to  want  the  intrinsic 
worth,  under  the  soil  and  climate,  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  social  system,  which  regulate  the  use 
and  fix  the  value  of  every  vendible  commodity.  The 
British  cultivator  will  grow  articles  which  suit  his 
market  most  readily,  and  at  the  least  cost,  of  the  greater 
return. — Ag.  Gazette. 

Lime,  or  Pure  Quick  Lime. — Tins  earth  frequently 
enters  into  mixture  with  vegetable  juices ;  it  is  found 
next  to  silica,  most  frequently  in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
and  consequently  particular  families  and  species  of 
plants,  and  even  the  same  plants  according  to  their 
different  periods  of  development,  exhibit  remarkable 
differences.  The  ash  of  several  species  of  trees  is  very 
rich  in  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  ash  also,  of  many  legu¬ 
minous  seeds  is  rich  in  this  earth,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  stalks  of  many  of  the  cerealia,  so  abundant  in  silica 
contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  lime.  Plants  of  the 
same  kind  commonly  contain  less  lime  in  their  early 
growth,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  in  their  advanced 
stages.  Many  aquatic  plants,  several  of  the  Myrio- 
phylla,  Characeie,  and  different  Alg<e,  during  their  pro¬ 
cess  of  vegetation,  deposit  lime,  even  in  crystalline 
grains,  upon  their  inner  or  outer  surfaces,  although  the 
water  in  which  these  plants  develope  themselves  con¬ 
tains  only  a  very  little  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  not 
deposited  on  other  organic  bodies. 

It  appears  from  all  these  circumstances  to  be  highly 
probable,  that  on  the  perfect  cultivation  of  various  plants, 
lime  acts  favorably  as  a  virtual  means  of  nourishment ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  to  be  injurious  to  others  :  accord¬ 
ingly  we  observe  that  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Erica 
vulgaris,  and  various  species  of  Carex,  become  more 
rare  when  clay  lands  are  improved  by  lim'e  and  marl. 
Mixed  with  soil,  lime  has  the  property  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  the  free  acids,  which,  in  wet  clay  lands, 
easily  result  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter, 
or  other  process  of  oxidation.  It  renders  acids  already 
present  in  the  soil  innoxious,  provided  they  are  not  in 
too  great  an  amount.  Particles  of  humus,  in  an  almost 
insoluble  state,  have  become,  through  its  agency  soluble, 
and  converted  into  a  beneficial  means  of  nourishment 
for  plants.  Heavy  clay  soils  by  its  means  are  rendered 
lighter,  lose  their  too  great  tenacity,  and  acquire  the 
property  of  drying  up  more  easily. — Prof.  Schubler. 
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editors’  table. 


(Editors*  liable. 

Excursion  on  Long  Island. — A  few  days  since,  we 
visited  Lakeland,  on  Long  Island,  and  were  highly 
gratified  with  the  successful  experiments  in  improving 
the  wild  lands  in  that  neighborhood,  and  with  the  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  of  all  the  crops  on  the  route.  In  a  fu¬ 
ture  number,  we  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again. 

Lossing’s  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. — Another 
number  of  this  very  interesting,  and  to  all  Americans, 
highly-entertaining  work,  has  been  issued  by  the  en¬ 
terprising  publishers,  which  is  fully  equal  to  those  of 
the  preceding  volume. 

The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America  ;  by  Messrs. 
Audubon  &  Bachman.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  num¬ 
bers  of  this  valuable  description  of  American  Fauna  is 
before  us.  They  fully  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass  any 
of  the  preceding  numbers.  They  contain  a  lengthened 
description  of  the  beaver,  that  most  interesting  of  all 
the  aquatic  quadrupeds.  They  also  treat  of  the  badger, 
two  species  of  marmots,  and  the  Douglass  squirrel, 
(about  20  distinct  American  species  of  these  variegated 
lively  little  animals  having  been  previously  described,) 
the  Canada  otter,  the  swift  fox,  and  the  Texan  skunk. 

Harper’s  New-York  &Erie  Railroad  Guide  Book, 
containing  a  description  of  the  scenery,  rivers,  towns, 
villages,  and  most  important  works  on  the  road,  with 
136  engravings  by  Lossing  &  Barritt,  from  original 
sketches  made  expressly  for  this  work,  by  fm.  Mac¬ 
Leod.  If  the  above  title  had  added  what  a  simple  act  of 
justice  demanded,  that  the  literary  portion  of  the  work 
was  also  got  up  by  Mr.  Mac  Leod,  it  would  have  been 
only  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  author.  The  public  is 
really  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  for  much  pleasing  and  useful 
information,  historical,  statistical  and  descriptive,  all  of 
which  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  his  original  sketches. 

Sand  Paper  and  Emery  Paper. — Every  farmer  uses 
more  or  less  sand  paper ;  it  is  consequently  important 
to  obtain  it  of  the  best  quality.  E.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  have  recently  commenced  manufacturing  the 
“  Excelsior  Sand  Paper,”  which  we  find  far  superior  to 
any  we  have  before  tried.  We  have  a  large  machine 
shop,  where  we  employ  over  100  men  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plows  and  other  agricultural  implements ;  and 
our  mechanics,  after  trying  all  the  best  kinds  of  sand 
paper,  give  the  preference  to  the  Excelsior.  The  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  it  is  manufactured  is  entirely  new ;  the 
sand  is  of  a  superior  grit,  is  laid  on  even,  and  does 
not  shell  off  as  is  common  with  other  kinds,  but  it  ad¬ 
heres  firmly  to  the  paper  till  gradually  worn  away. 

The  emery  paper ,  manufactured  by  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment,  is  equally  superior. 

A  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Destruction  of  Corinth,  B.  C.,  146  ;  mainly  based 
upon  that  of  Connope  Thinvall,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s.  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.  New  York: 
Harpers,  pp.  544 ;  12mo.  Also,  by  the  same  publishers. 

A  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Commodus,  A.  D.  192.  By  Dr.  Leonhard 
Schmitz;  pp.  510,  to  which  is  appended  a  series  of 


questions  to  the  same,  by  John  Robson.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  half  century  in  investigating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  two  countries,  their  constitutions,  laws, 
religion,  literature,  and  social  condition,  Dr.  Schmitz, 
the  author  of  these  volumes,  has  corrected  many  er¬ 
rors,  or  misconceptions,  of  other  writers  on  these  his¬ 
tories,  and  has  presented  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  one  previous. 
Both  of  these  works  are  decidedly  the  best  we  have 
seen,  and  should  be  introduced  into  every  private  and 
public  library,  as  well  as  into  our  colleges  and  schools. 

The  Book  of  the  Farm,  detailing  the  labor  of  the 
Steward,  Plowman,  Hedger,  Cattleman,  Shepherd, 
Field  Worker,  and  Dairymaid.  By  Henry  Stephens, 
with  450  illustrations,  to  which  are  added  explanatory 
notes,  remarks,  &c.,  by  John  S.  Skinner — 2  vols. ;  C. 
M.  Saxton,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  No.  152  Fulton 
street,  New  York.  These  volumes,  containing  more  than 
1,100  pages  of  matter  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  are  now  offered  to  the  American  public.  They  de¬ 
tail  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  English  farming,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  by  the  title ;  yet,  as  we  get  many  of 
our  most  valuable  agricultural  improvements  from  that 
country,  it  is  always  safe,  and  frequently  advantageous, 
to  take  their  system  for  our  guide  in  the  United  States. 
The  instruction  conveyed  in  this  work  is  more  ample 
and  complete  than  any  that  has  appeared  since  the 
voluminous  and  expensive  publication  of  Loudon’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  being  much  more  full  and  elaborate  than 
Low’s  valuable  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  bringing 
the  improvements  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  down 
to  the  present  moment.  Besides  the  ordinary  wood  cuts, 
we  observe  several  highly-finished  steel  plates,  illus¬ 
trating  plans  of  buildings,  plows,  machinery,  cattle,  &c., 
which  add  much  to  the  value  of  these  volumes.  We 
trust  this  interesting  and  instructive  work  will  have  an 
extensive  sale  among  American  farmers. 

Recognition  of  Voice  Between  the  Ewe  and  the 
Lamb. — The  acuteness  of  the  sheep’s  ear  surpasses  all 
things  in  nature  that  I  know  of.  A  ewre  will  distinguish 
her  own  lamb’s  bleat  among  a  thousand,  all  bleating  at 
the  same  time.  Besides,  the  distinguishment  of  voice 
is  perfectly  reciprocal  between  the  ewe  and  the  lamb, 
who,  amid  the  deafening  sound,  run  to  meet  one  anoth¬ 
er.  There  are  few  things  that  have  ever  amused  me 
more  than  a  sheep-shearing,  and  then  the  sport  contin¬ 
ues  the  whole  day.  We  put  the  flock  into  a  fold,  set 
out  all  the  lambs  to  the  hill,  and  then  set  out  the  ewes 
to  them  as  they  are  shorn.  The  moment  that  a  lamb 
hears  its  dam’s  voice,  it  rushes  from  the  crowd  to  meet 
her ;  but,  instead  of  finding  the  rough,  well-clad  com¬ 
fortable  mama  which  it  left  an  hour,  or  a  few  hours  ago, 
it  meets  a  poor,  naked,  shrivelling,  a  most  deplorable- 
looking  creature.  It  wheels  about,  and  uttering  a  loud, 
tremulous  bleat  of  perfect  despair,  flies  from  the  fright¬ 
ful  vision.  The  mother’s  voice  arrests  its  flight,  it  re¬ 
turns,  flies,  and  returns  again,  generally  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  times  before  the  reconcilement  is  fairly  made 
up. — Lay  Sermons,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  JUNE  18,  1851. 


ASHES,  Pot, . V  100  lbs. 

Pearl, .  “  do. 

BALE  ROPE, .  “  lb. 

BARK,  Quercitron, .  “  ton. 

BEANS,  White, .  “  bushel. 

BEESWAX,  American,  Yellow,  “  lb. 

BOLT  ROPE, . .  “  “ 

BONES,  Ground, .  “  bushel. 

BRISTLES,  American, .  “  lb. 

BUTTER,  Table, .  “  “ 

Shipping, .  “  “ 

CANDLES,  Mould,  Tallow, .  “  “ 

Sperm, .  “  w 

Stearine, .  “  “ 


$5.00  @  $5.06 


5.56 

9 

30.00 

75 

20 

11 

45 

25 

15 

9 

10 

25 

25 


5.62 

11 

33.00 

1.50 

27 

12 

55 

65 

25 

15 

13 

50 

30 


unriEiSTi, . 

COAL,  Anthracite, . 

2,000  lbs. 

0 

4.25 

44 

JLU 

5.00 

CORDAGE,  American, . 

“  lb. 

11 

13 

COTTON, . 

11  « 

7 

U 

12 

COTTON  BAGGING,  Am.  hemp. 

i  “  yard. 

15 

44 

16 

FEATHERS, . . 

“  lb. 

27 

U 

42 

FLAX,  American, . 

<(  n 

8 

4C 

9 

FLOUR,  Sour, . 

“  bbl. 

3.00 

44 

3.50 

a  u 

3.50 

44 

4.50 

Fancy, . 

a  u 

4.50 

44 

5.00 

Buckwheat, . . . . . 

u  u 

— 

44 

— 

Rye, . 

<;  u 

3.37 

44 

3.50 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Western, . 

“  bushel. 

95 

44 

1.15 

“  Red  and  Mixed, 

c;  u 

75 

44 

95 

Rye, . 

u  u 

73 

75 

Corn,  Northern, . 

“  '« 

58 

44 

65 

“  Southern, . 

«  a 

58 

44 

60 

Barley, . 

«  “ 

75 

44 

80 

Oats, . 

a  u 

43 

48 

GUANO,  Peruvian, . 

2,000  lbs. 

47.50 

44 

50.00 

Patagonian, . 

“  do. 

— 

44 

40.00 

HAY,  in  Bales, . 

“  100  lbs. 

58 

44 

63 

HEMP,  Russia,  Clean, . 

“  ton. 

225.00 

44 

230.00 

American,  Water-rotted, 

160.00 

44 

200.00 

“  Dew-rotted, . . 

«  « 

140.00 

44 

175.00 

HIDES,  Southern,  Dry, . 

u  u 

9 

44 

10 

HOPS, . 

HORNS, . 

“  lb. 

30 

44 

45 

“  100. 

2.00 

44 

10.00 

LEAD,  Pig . 

“  100  lbs. 

4.65 

44 

4.75 

Pipes  for  Pumps,  &c.,. . . 

“  lb. 

5 

44 

7 

LARD, . 

“  lb. 

8 

44 

MEAL,  Corn, . 

“  bbl. 

3.00 

44 

3.37 

MOLASSES,  New-Orleans, . 

“  gallon. 

30 

44 

33 

MUSTARD,  American, . 

“  lb. 

44 

9 

NAVAL  STORES— Tar, . 

“  bbl. 

1.62 

44 

1.87 

Pitch, . 

1.25 

44 

1.75 

Rosin, . 

u  a 

1.20 

44 

1.35 

Turpentine,. 

.«  « 

2.44 

44 

3.00 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,. 

“  gallon. 

34 

44 

37 

OIL,  Linseed,  American, . 

«  a 

71 

44 

72 

Castor, . 

u  a 

95 

44 

1.00 

Lard, . 

«  « 

75 

44 

80 

OTL  CAKE, . 

“  100  lbs. 

1.25 

44 

1.50 

PEAS,  Field, . 

“  bushel. 

75 

44 

1.50 

Black-eyed, . 

“2  “ 

1.75 

44 

2.00 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS, . 

“  ton. 

2.50 

44 

3*25 

Ground,  in  Barrels  of  300  lbs. 

1.12 

44 

1.25 

PROVISIONS— Beef,  Mess, . 

W  bbl. 

8.00 

64 

11.50 

“  Prime,  .... 

it  u 

4.00 

44 

6.50 

“  Smoked,  . . 

“  lb. 

6 

44 

12 

“  Roimds,  in  Pickle  “ 

4 

44 

6 

Pork,  Mess, . 

W  bbl. 

12.00 

44 

15.25 

“  Prime, . 

u  U 

9.00 

44 

13.50 

Bacon  Sides,  Smoked, 

u  a 

3 

44 

“  in  Pickle, . 

«  44 

3 

44 

4 

Hams,  Smoked, . 

u  a 

5 

44 

9 

“  Pickled, . 

a  a 

4 

44 

7 

Shoulders,  Smoked,. . . 

a  a 

4 

44 

6 

“  Pickled, . . . 

44  a 

3 

44 

5 

RICE, . 

“  100  lbs. 

3.00 

44 

3.63 

“  sack. 

1.00 

44 

1.70 

“  Common, . 

“  bushel. 

20 

44 

35 

SEEDS— Clover, . 

“  lb. 

7 

44 

9 

Timothy, . 

“  bushel. 

2.00 

44 

4.00 

Flax,  Rough, . 

44  44 

1.60 

44 

1.70 

SODA,  Ash,  (80  per  cent.  soda,). 
Sulphate  Soda,  Ground,.. 

“  lb. 

3 

44 

44  u 

1 

44 

SUGAR,  New-Orleans, . 

44  44 

4 

44 

8 

SUMACH,  American, . 

u  ton. 

35.00 

44 

37.00 

TALLOW, . 

“  lb. 

7 

44 

8 

TOBACCO, . 

44  44 

5 

44 

15 

Eastern,  Seed-leaf, . . . 
Florida  Wrappers,. . . 

44  u 

15 

44 

20 

44  <4. 

15 

44 

60  ! 

WHISKEY,  American, . 

WOOLS,  Saxony, . 

“  gallon. 

“  lb. 

23 

50 

44 

25 

60 

Merino, . 

44  44 

40 

44 

50 

Grade  Merino, . 

44  44 

30 

44 

40  i 

Common, . 

44  44 

20 

46 

30 

Remarks. — Flour  and  Cotton  have  given  way  a  little  since  our 
last ;  other  articles  remain  at  nearly  the  old  prices. 

The  Weather  continues  cold  for  the  season,  and  yet  the  crops 
generally,  throughout  the  country,  are  looking  well.  There  are 
partial  complaints,  which  will  always  be  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  great  breadth  of  territory  and  diversified  climate. 

To  Correspondents. — Communications  have  been  received 
from  J.  V.  D.  Wyckoff,  S.,  John  Robinson,  G.  L.,  S.  R.  Gray,  A  S. 
M.,  L.  F.  Allen,  George  Campbell,  and  W.  S.  King. 

Madder  Sets ,  or  Seed  Roots—  Can  any  of  our  readers  inform 
us  where  these  can  be  obtained  ? 

Acknowledgements. — The  Geological  Report  of  the  Copper 
Lands  of  Lake-Superior  Land  District,  Michigan,  from  I-Ion. 
William  Nelson,  M.  C.  ;  Report  of  Commissioners  concerning  an 
Agricultural  School  in  Massachusetts  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Agricultural  Convention,  held  at  Boston,  in  March,  1850  ; 
Proceedings  of  the  Clinton-County  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  List  of  Premiums  for  1851. 


Cl  BEAT  SAE.E  OF  MJEHAM  CATTLE; — 
The  subscriber  will  offer  at  public  sale  at  Clinton  Farm, 
near  Cincinnati,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  day  of  July  iust.,  his  en¬ 
tire  herd,  about  100  head,  of  improved  shorthorns,  of  the  latest 
importations,  as  well  as  of  the  importations  of  1817.  Also  many 
fine  grade  and  native  cattle  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

A  fine  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  all  those  wishing  to  im¬ 
prove  their  stock,  or  to  commence  the  business. 

Catalogues  will  be  prepared,  with  the  pedigrees  of  each  animal, 
and  ready  by  the  day  of  sale.  Terms  liberal. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  20th,  1851.  SAMUEL  CLOON. 

jy  it  y  ’rj  :  ■  m 

BIIAIN  TIJLESo— 1 The  Staten-Island  Drainage  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  are  now  prepared  to  supply  agriculturists  with  the 
above-named  tiles  of  the  most  approved  patterns . 

2-inch  round  pipes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  thousand,  $  9 
2*  Do.  Do.  Do.  10 

3  Do.  Do.  Do.  12 

and  pipe  and  horse-shoe  tiles  of  all  sizes,  at  corresponding  prices. 

The  establishment  is  at  Latourette’s  Point,  Fresh  El  ills,  near 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  and  boats  drawing  four  feet  of  water 
can  enter  the  yard,  and  load  from  the  kilns.  Address 
jy  H.  R.  BALL,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  or 

E.  J.  DUNNING,  No.  1  Bond  street,  N.  Y. 


YYrAEUAIBEE  SEAL  ESTATE  FOB!  SALE. 

V  I  offer  for  sale  my  entire  real  estate,  upon  which  are  35 
sets  of  boxes ;  the  most  of  which  have  only  been  in  use  from  one 
to  two  years ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  round  trees  to  cut  at 
least  20  sets  more  ;  the  land  upon  which  these  are  situated,  is 
not  easily  surpassed  by  any  piney  lands  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
There  is  upon  the  premises  two  distilleries  neatly  and  conve¬ 
niently  fitted  up,  with  all  necessary  outhouses.  Upon  the  farm, 
I  think  the  biiildings  altogether  are  seldom  excelled.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves. 
Terms  shall  be  low,  and  payments  accommodating.  Come  and 
see.  Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  can  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  teams  and  wagons  to  carry  on  both  the  op¬ 
erations  of  farm  and  turpentine,  and  with  a  year’s  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions. 

mar  tf.  JOHN  A.  AYIRETT,  Catharine  Lake,  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C. 

WEBSTER’S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY, 
Unabridged. — We  believe  we  shall  be  certain  of  doing  a 
service  to  the  people  of  the  state,  if  we  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
the  unabridged  Quarto  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by 
Noah  Webster.  The  word  unabridged  has  been  purposely  em¬ 
ployed,  because  if  such  a  work  is  wanted  for  any  but  the  very 
lowest  uses — those  of  mere  orthography  or  orthoepy — it  cannot 
be  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  When  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
proper  and  precise  powers  of  a  word,  he  cannot  endure  to  be 
turned  over  to  an  abridgment  that  gives  him  a  synonyme,  instead 
of  a  definition ;  but  he  demands  to  know  as  much  as  any  body 
knows  of  its  history  or  etymology,  and  all  its  different  shades  of 
meaning.  Then  only  can  he  employ  it  with  confidence  and  ef¬ 
fect,  as  a  mighty  weapon  for  the  expression  of  intellect  or  passion. 

In  the  vital  department  of  a  lexicon,  its  definitions,  for  which 
more  than  any  and  all  other  reasons  put  together,  we  consult 
such  a  work,  Dr.  Webster’s  stands  unrivaled.  Their  copiousness 
satisfies  the  wants  of  the  inquirer,  and  their  nice  analyses  and 
accumen  gratify  his  taste  and  reward  research.  The  vocabulary 
is  interspersed  with  terms  in  science,  which  it  is  very  convenient 
often  to  have  explained  with  promptness,  without  the  trouble  of 
reference  to  the  shelves  of  the  library. — Newark  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser ,  of  March  25 t.h,  1851. 

A  Dictionary  is  the  last  book  which  a  scholar  ever  wants  to 
have  abridged ,  the  process  being  sure  to  cut  off  the  very  matter 
which  he  most  values. — Chronotype. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  for 
sale  by  Booksellers  generally.  jy  It 


Ad.  15AGEEY  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  gold  pens, 
©  gold  and  silver  pen  and  pencil  cases,  ivory  and  tortoise¬ 
shell  holders,  and  patentees  of  the  celebrated  extention  cases, 
No.  189  Broadway,  New  York.  ju  tf 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POK.  $ABE>  by  private  contract,  a  charming  Farm  at 
New  Rochelle,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  containing 
about  30  acres  of  arable  meadow  and  pasture  land,  of  profuse 
and  inexhaustible  fertility,  with  several  captivating  building 
sites.  Situated  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage  of  New  Rochelle,  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Neptune  House,  and  within  one  hour’s  ride  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  this  luxuriant  little  farm  presents  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
chanting  rural  retreats  that  the  whole  country  affords.  The  great¬ 
er  portion  of  the  land,  unsurpassed  in  natural  fertility,  is  also  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation ;  a  farmer’s  dwelling,  convenient 
barn,  stable  and  out  houses  having  been  erected  for  this  purpose 
within  the  last  three  years.  A  brook  of  the  purest  water,  unfail¬ 
ing  in  the  dryest  season,  runs  through  both  the  arable  and  the 
meadow  fields,  and  might  be  made  to  supply  a  fish  poiid,  at  a 
trifling  expense.  A  particular  part  of  this  property,  containing 
about  five  acres,  deemed  pre-eminently  admirable  for  a  tasteful 
dwelling  house,  remains  uncultivated,  with  much  of  its  natural 
growth  of  shrubbery.  It  is  so  beautifully  undulated  by  nature, 
as  to  render  it  immediately  available  for  ornamental  grounds  and 
domestic  gardens ;  and  it  is  directly  accessible  from  the  Old  Boston 
Road,  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  by  a  short  avenue  already  opened 
and  fenced.  This  exquisite  spot  commands  a  noble  view  of  the 
glowing  waters  of  the  Sound,  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  to 
Glen  Cove,  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  of  several  finely- 
wooded  points  and  islands,  in  closer  vicinity.  And  even  the  in¬ 
land  view,  though  less  extensive,  is  of  a  richly-rolling  character, 
picturesque  with  woodland  heights,  pleasant  residences  and 
lawn-like  fields.  Several  new  mansions,  villas,  and  cottages  are 
erecting  in  the  neighborhood,  which  is  annually  augmenting  in 
public  favor,  as  a  place  both  of  residence  and  of  fashionable  re¬ 
sort.  Indeed,  its  very  eminent  salubrity,  its  facilities  for  sea 
bathing,  fishing,  shooting,  and  other  rural  sports,  together  with 
its  now  almost  imperceptible  distance,  by  railroad,  from  New 
York,  must  rapidly  enhance  the  value  of  every  eligible  spot  it 
contains. 

That  a  purchaser  of  the  above  property,  which  contains  more 
than  one  building  site  of  surpassing  eligibility,  could  dispose  of  it 
in  separate  parts,  with  immense  advantage,  admits  of  no  doubt, 
and  would  be  evident  from  the  most  cursory  inspection.  The 
title  is  indisputable ;  and  the  whole  will  be  sold  at  a  fair  price, 
upon  accommodating  terms.  The  crop  now  in  the  ground,  val¬ 
ued  at  about  $500,  will  be  sold  with  the  premises,  if  desired.  For 
further  particulars,  and  a  view  of  the  premises,  apply  to 
CAPT.  LE  COUNT,  New  Rochelle,  or  to 
jy  It  J.  M.  BALDWIN,  Esq.,  20  Nassau  st.,  N.  Y. 


TT  ANBS  ON  LONG  ISBAND*  adjoining  the  villages 
B  A  of  Lakeland  and  Hermanville,  about  48  miles  from  the  cit¬ 
ies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  by  the  Long-Island  Roilroad. 
The  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  all  those  who  ever  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain  land  on  Long  Island,  the  ancient  “  Garden  of  America,’’  that 
will  probably  never  occur  again ;  for  these  lands  are  the  only  re¬ 
maining  new  lands  on  the  island,  and  are  equal  in  quality,  when 
cultivated,  to  any  other  land. 

The  results  of  cultivation  on  these  island  lands  have  been  so 
great,  so  much  beyond  the  expectations  of  any  one,  that  they  are 
now  considered  of  great  value  for  farms  and  gardens,  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  all  taken  up  for  settlement  and  occupation, 
or  be  held  at  more  than  five  times  their  present  price.  All  kinds 
of  produce  may  now  be  seen  growing  there,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  with  fruits  and  flowers,  in 
the  most  luxuriant  growth,  where  but  a  short  time  since,  the 
land  was  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  perfectly  beautiful,  free  from 
stone,  bogs,  or  marshes,  and  the  climate  as  healthy  as  can  be 
found  in  this  latitude.  The  soil  is  a  fine  loam,  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  high  cultivation  and  great  crops,  and  of  easy  tillage. 

Indeed,  no  New-England  nor  northern  New-York  man  can 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  labor  and  strength 
requisite  to  cultivate  these  island  lands,  and  that  required  to 
subdue  their  own  rugged  lands,  until  he  has  seen  or  made  the 
trial;  and  I  now  offer  for  sale  as  handsome  land,  and  intrinsi¬ 
cally  as  valuable,  as  can  be  found  within  50  miles  of  the  city  of 
New  York,,  in  any  direction,  in  lots  of  five  acres  or  more,  for  the 
sum  of  $25  per  acre. 

Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  a  five-acre  lot  of  good  and 
handsome  land,  without  one  foot  of  water  or  useless  ground  on 
it,  can  do  so  by  sending  $10  as  a  first  payment,  and  a  further  sum 
of  $10  a  month  until  half  is  paid,  when  a  warantee  deed  and  good 
title  will  be  given,  and  the  remainder  part  of  the  purchase  money 
may  bo  paid  or  secured  on  the  land,  to  be  paid  within  three  or 
five  ye  are,  with  6  per  cent,  yearly  interest.  Larger  lots  will  be 
sold  on  the  same  terms. 

The  title  is  perfectly  good.  I  have  a  history  or  deduction  of 
the  title  complete,  certified  to  by  legal  men  of  the  highest  char¬ 
acter,  which  1  will  send  by  mail,  with  maps,  pamphlets,  and  all' 
information  to  all  purchasers,  or  those  who  wish  to  be  informed 
of  these  island  lands,  by  applying  to 

jy  2t  CHARLES  WOOD,  Stationer,  117  John  st.,  N.  Y. 


ST  IGHTNING  KBBS?  constructed  on  scientific  princi- 
i  /,  pies,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches  and  oth¬ 
er  buildings  secure  from  the  electric  shock, 
my  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


ThESCRIPTTON  ANB  PMCES  €>F  BRAIN- 

MJp  ing  Tiles. — Tubular  Tile,  3-inch  size,  $14  per  1,000  ;  2i-inch 
size,  $12  per  1,000.  Horse-Shoe  Tile  5Huch  size,  $18  per  1,000 ; 
4A-mch  size,  $16  per  1,000  ;  3^-inch  size,  $14  per  1,000.  Sole 
Tile,  4|  inch  size,  $20  per  1,000 ;  3^  inch  size,  $14  per  1,000.  Drain 
Tile  to  correspond  with  the  above  description  and  prices  will  be 
manufactured  by  the  subscribers  as  soon  as  the  spring  season 
will  admit,  and  they  invite  farmers,  gardeners,  and  all  those  re¬ 
quiring  drains,  to  an  examination  of  their  tiles.  They  are  14 
inches  in  length,  durable  and  cheap.  Orders  from  a  distance 
with  satisfactory  reference,  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
may  3t  A.  S.  BABCOCK  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PATIENT  ZINC  PAINTS.— The  Zinc  White  Paint 
is  rapidly  superseding  white  lead,  over  which  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  white 
lead — does  not  turn  yellow,  even  when  exposed  to  sulphurous 
vapor,  has  no  smell,  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  is  really 
cheaper,  as  it  covers  more  surface  and  is  more  durable.  This  su¬ 
perior  zinc  paint  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  both  dry  and  groun  d 
in  oil. 

Zinc  Brown  and  Black  Paints  are  both  weather  and  fire 
proof— the  best  covering  for  outside  work  ever  introduced ; 
adapted  to  buildings  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  ;  fences,  carriage 
bodies,  bridges,  and  machinery ;  the  hulls  of  vessels,  anchors, 
chains,  and  all  other  ironwork  on  board  ship;  Steam  boilers, 
smoke  stacks,  and  water  tanks ;  iron,  tin,  and  other  roofing,  iron, 
shutters,  doors,  and  railings,  wire  fences,  &c.  For  iron  surfaces, 
this  paint  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  forms  a  galvanic  connec¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  prevents  rust.  May  be  had  both  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

In  preparing  these  paints  for  use,  when  dry,  they  should  not 
only  be  slightly  mingled  with  oil,  but  thoroughly  worked  in  with 
as  little  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  proper  fluidity, 
when  they  will  cover  well  and  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  When 
ground  in  oil,  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  white  lead. 

Dealers  supplied  by  S.  T.  Jones  &  Co.,  general  agents  for  the 
New-Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.’s  Patent  Zinc  Paints,  No. 
53  Beaver  street,  New  York.  ju  6m 


EAGLE  PLOW.-No.  28.— The  following  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these 
plows,  fully  explains  its  character.  “  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
how  I  like  the  great  breaking  plow,  I  have  to  say  it  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations,  and  even  your  own  recommendation, 
which  I  then  thought  quite  extravagant.  I  put  on  four  stout 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  drove  into  the  thickest  patch  of  scrub  oak 
roots  upon  my  farm  ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  I  should 
break  the  plow  instead  of  the  roots ;  but  I  have  now  turned  over 
twenty  acres  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  but 
stubble,  and  the  plow  is  this  day  better  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  your  store.  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plow  for 
such  heavy  work  ever  invented.” 

These  plows  are  for  sale  at  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No’s. 
189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York.  Price,  plain,  $18— full  rigged, 
with  wheel,  draft  rod,  and  cutter,  $20. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co. 


Haying-  and  harvesting  tools  of  aii 

kinds,  Revolving  Horse  Hay  R.akes,  with  steel  and  wooden 
teeth,  Hand  Rakes,  Scythes,  of  every  popular  brand.  Snathes, 
Grain  Cradles  of  several  sizes  and  kinds,  Fanning  Mills  of  the 
latest  patterns,  &c.  & c. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  V.  Y. 


jfN  REENHOUSE  PLAITS,  VINES  ANB 
llisr  Roses.  Parsons  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety 
of  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their 
fine  stock  of  Camellia  wilderii,  the  perfection  of  whose  form  is 
not  attained  by  any  other  variety.  The  original  stock;  both  of 
this  and  C.  Abbey  Wilder,  is  in  their  possession. 

Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examine  their  Vineries,  now 
in  full  fruit,  and  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of 
about  forty  varieties,  at 

50  cents  for  those  one  year  old. 

75  “  “  two  years  old. 

$1.00  “  “  of  extra  size. 

Their  stock  of  saleable  roses  includes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots  of  the  Remoutant,  Bourbon,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  various  sub-classes.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Flushing,  near  N.  Y.  PARSONS  &  Co. 

o 


MEW-OSLEAWS  AGRICULTURAL  Ware¬ 
house,  comprising  a  large  assortment  of  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 
Straw  Cutters,  Ox  Shovels,  Ox  Yokes,  Grain  Threshers,  Corn 
Mills,  Axes,  Hoes,  Shovels,  and  other  Agricultural  Implements. 
Also,  Gardening  Tools,  Guano,  Plaster,  Rock  Salt,  &c.  &e.  Or¬ 
ders  will  be  executed  for  every  article  wanted  by  Planters, 
jn  tf  GEO.  W.  SIZER,  cor.  of  Magazine  and  Poydras  sts. 
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THE  NEW-EN G-L AND 


Cfo^jStock  Insurance  €ompong, 


New  Raven  Conn.? 


CAPITAL  $50,000, 

With  power  to  increase  to  $109,000, 

Insures  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  against  loss  from  death,  either  from 
natural  causes,  or  accident,  or  from  disease  of  any  description. 

THOMAS  KENDRICK,  President. 

T.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

New- York  agency,  corner  of  Wall  and  Hanover  streets,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange.  ju  ly 


EW-OXFORDSHIRE  BUCKS  FOUL  SAFE. 

The  subscriber  has  a  number  of  yearlings  and  two-year- 
old  bucks  which  he  will  sell  any  time  when  called  for,  and  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  this  breed  of  sheep  is  superior  to  all 
others  for  large  carcass,  heavy  fleeces,  early  maturity,  and  con¬ 
stitution,  and  defies  competition  with  all  other  breeds  for  profit,. 
This  flock,  (which  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  ever  im¬ 
ported,)  is  so  well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than 
to  say  that  the  sire  clipped  18  pounds  of  washed  wool,  and 
weighed  361  pounds  alive.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and 
see  for  themselves,  or  communicate  by  mail.  Direct  to 
ju  5t  CLAYTON  B.  REYBOLD,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


DIXON  &  KERR’S 

POULTRY  BOOK. 

JUST  PUB  LISHED, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  ORNAMENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
POULTRY.  By  Rev.  Edmund  Saul  Dixon,  A.  M.,  with  large 
additions,  by  J.  J.  Kerr,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with  sixty-five  por¬ 
traits  from  nature,  exgraved  expressly  for  this  work. 

CONTENTS.  * 

The  Domestic  Fowl. 

The  Rearing  and  Management  of  Fowls. 

Eggs— Their  Color,  Form,  and  Sex. 

Eggs— Their  Preservation  for  Culinary  Purooses. 

Eggs — Their  Preservation  for  Incubation. 

Varieties  of  the  Shanshae  Fowl. 

The  Cochin-China  Fowl. 

Burnham’s  Importation  of  Cochin-China  Fowls. 

The  Malay  Fowls,  sometimes,  (though  erroneously,)  called 
Chittagong. 

The  Pheasant  Malay  Fowl. 

The  Guelderland  Fowl. 

The  Dorking  Fowl— Colored  Dorkings. 

The  Spanish  Fowl. 

The  Game  Fowl— The  Mexican  Hen  Cock  Game  Fowl. 

The  Chittagongs,  The  Java,  The  Shakebag,  and  the  Jersey- 
Blue  Fowls. 

The  Poland  or  Polish  Fowl. 

The  Spangled  Hamburgs— The  Bolton  Grey  or  Creole  Fowl. 
The  Rumpless  Fowl,  the  Silky  and  Negro  Fowls,  the  Friz¬ 
zled  or  Friesland  Fowl,  the  Cuckoo  Fowl,  the  Blue 
Dun  Fowl,  and  the  Lark-crested  Fowl. 

The  Smooth-legged  Bantam. 

The  Dunghill  Fowl,  the  Dominique  Fowl,  Colonel  Jaques’ 
Chicken  Coop,  Devereaux’s  Method  of  Rearing  Chick¬ 
ens  without  a  Mother,  and  Cope’s  Letter  on  Early 
Chickens. 

Caponising  Fowls. 

The  Pea  Fowl. 

The  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 

The  Turkey. 

The  Guinea  Fowl. 

The  Mute  Swan  (Cygnus  olor). 

The  Wild,  or  Canada  Goose. 

The  Domestic  Goose. 

The  Ilong-Kong  or  China  Goose. 

The  Bremen  Goose. 

The  White-fronted  or  Laughing  Goose. 

The  White  China  Goose. 

The  Bernicle  Goose — The  Brent  Goose. 

The  Tame  Duck. 

This  work  is  well  bound  in  muslin,  and  is  printed  on  the  finest 
paper.  The  illustrations  are  engraved  in  the  most  elegant  man¬ 
ner,  from  original  and  accurate  drawings,  and  the  whole  is  com¬ 
prised  in  one  volume  of  480  pages  duodecimo,  price  $1.  A  few 
copies  have  been  colored  after  nature.  Price  for  the  colored 
conies,  $2.50.  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Publishers. 
iy*lt  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

23  Minor  street,  Philadelphia. 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


In  offering  to  the  community  this  justly-celebrated  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  it  is  not  our  wish  to  trifle  with 
the  lives  or  health  of  the  afflicted,  but  frankly  lay  before  them  the 
opinions  of  distinguished  men,  and  some  of  the  evidences  of  its 
success,  from  which  they  can  judge  for  themselves.  We  sincerely 
pledge  ourselves  to  make  no  wild  assertions  or  false  statements  of 
its  efficacy,  nor  will  we  hold  out  any  hope  to  suffering  humanity 
which  facts  will  not  warrant. 

Many  proofs  are  here  given,  and  we  solicit  an  inquiry  from  the 
public  into  all  we  publish,  feeling  assured  they  will  find  them 
perfectly  reliable,  and  the  medicine  worthy  of  their  best  confi¬ 
dence  and  patronage. 

From  the  distinguished  Projessor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medico, ,  Bowdoin  College. — Dear  Sir :  I  delayed  answering  the 
receipt  of  your  preparation,  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  its  effects  in  my  own  family,  or  in  the  families  of  my  friends. 
This  I  have  now  done  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  cases 
both  of  adults  and  children.  I  have  found  it,  as  its  ingredients 
show,  a  powerful  remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  and  pulmonary  dis¬ 
eases.  PARKER  CLEAVELAND,  M.  D.. 

Brunswick ,  Maine ,  Feb.  5th ,  1847. 

From  an  Overseer  in  the  Hamilton  Mills ,  in  this  City. — Dr.  J. 
C.  Ayer :  I  have  been  cured  of  the  worst  cough  1  ever  had  in  my 
life,  by  your  “  Cherry  Pectoral,”  and  never  fail,  when  I  have  op¬ 
portunity,  of  recommending  it  to  others. 

Lowell ,  Aug.  10 tli,  1849.  S.  D.  EMERSON. 

Read  the  following,  and  see  if  this  medicine  is  worth  a  trial. 
This  patient  had  become  very  feeble,  and  the  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  was  unmistakably  distinct : — 

United  States  Hotel ,  Saratoga  Springs ,  July  5th,  1849. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer — Sir :  I  have  been  afflicted  with  a  painful  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  settled  consumption, 
for  more  than  a  year.  I  could  find  no  medicine  that  would  reach 
my  case,  until  J  commenced  use  of  your  “  Cherry  Pectoral,”  which 
gave  me  gradual  relief,  and  I  have  been  steadily  gaining  my 
strength  till  my  health  is  well  nigh  restored. 

While  using  your  medicine,  I  had  the  gratification  of  curing 
with  it,  my  reverend  friend,  Mr.  Truman,  of  Sumpter  District, 
who  had  been  suspended  from  his  pastoral  duties  by  a  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis.  I  have  pleasure  in  certifying  these  facts  to 
you,  and  am,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CALHOUN,  of  South  Carolina. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  James  C.  Ayer,  practical  chemist,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  ju  3t 


MORGAN  HUNTER  &  MORGAN  CHIEF. — 

Morgan  Hunter  will  stand  the  coming  season,  at  the  sta¬ 
ble  of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  in  East  Hamilton.  Terms  $10,  to  insure. 
This  fine  horse  is  seven  year’s  old  this  spring — was  bred  in  Spring- 
field,  Vt. ;  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by  the  same  horse  ;  thus 
possessing  more  of  the  blood  of  the  Gifford  Morgan,  than  any 
other  horse  now  living.  For  portrait  and  description  see  page 
193  of  the  current  volume. 

Morgan  Chief  will  be  four  years  old  on  the  18th  of  this  June. 
He  is  a  very  superior  colt— was  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by 
Green-Mountain  Morgan.  He  will  stand  at  the  stable  of  H.  R. 
Ackley,  East  Hamilton.  Terms  $10,  to  insure.  See  Cultivator 
for  1849,  page  67.  ACKLEY  &  GILBERT, 

ju  2t  East  Hamilton,  Madison  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


MORGAN  MORSE,  YOUNG  GIFFORD. — 

This  splendid  Colt  will  be  kept  at  the  stable  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  the  coming  season,  for  a  few  mares  only.  Young  Gifford 
will  be  three  years  old  this  June  ;  was  bred  in  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire,  by  F.  A.  Wier;  in  color,  chestnut— got  by  Gifford 
Morgan,  dam  by  Sherman  Morgan,  thus  possessing  the  blood  of 
two  of  the  best  Morgan  stallions  on  record.  In  color,  form,  and 
action,  he  closely  resembles  his  illustrious  sire.  Terms  $10  to 
insure.  For  description,  see  Cultivator  for  1849,  page  67.  Good 
pasturage  furnished ;  accidents  and  escapes,  at  the  risk  of  the 
owners.  S.  A.  GILBERT, 

ju  2t  East  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.,N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW-YORK 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  'WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand,  and  offer  for  sale  the  larfcfst  ajid  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  he  found  the  following  : — 


MI  ILK.  PANS, — Glass  aud  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 
very  desirable  articles. 

CHURNS. — Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
other  kinds. 


AN©  GUI/ITVAT'OfRS  and  Hand  Plows  are  very 
useful  implements  in  garden  culture. 


BATCHELDEIl?S  CORN  PLANTEE,  a  very 
desirable  and  efficient  machine.  Price  $14. 

Sc  YT  HIES. — Grass,  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 
best  kinds. 

KAKES. — A  large  assortment  Steel,  Iron,  and  Wooden¬ 
headed  Garden  Rakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Rakes. 


OISSE  MAY  MAKES.— We  shall  soon  be  supplied 
with  new  and  highly-improved  patterns. 


■REAPING  AN©  MOWING-  MACHINES.— 
j|[%/  These  have  been  fully  tested,  and  embrace  .-many  late  im¬ 
provements,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  them. 


INURE  FORKS,  SH©¥ELS,  SPADES, 
&c. — Our  assortment  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 


RAIN  ©RIELS,  a  machine  which  every  large 
grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements,  v 


CUK1EN  MB  FIELD  ROLLERS,  made  of 
VOL  any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  ter  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 


POTATO  Oil  SMALL  DOUEiE-fflOUD 
Plow,  the  best  implement  made  for  hilling  or 'digging  po¬ 
tatoes,  throwing  them  perfectly  out  of  the  hill.  By  extra  molds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double  mold-board 
plow.  Price  $6.50  to  $8. 


OEEB  SOWERS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
>3  of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Trice  of  most  approved,  $14. 


AK3EN  AND  FIRlY  ENGINES,  very  use- 

SOST  ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 


HARROWS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  aud  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
various  other  kihds. 

CIJ L  TtTVA  TORS.— Rodgers’  .  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 
Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  All  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 

PLOWS,  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows  ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land  ;  Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Throe-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  coltGii,  sugar  and  rice  cultivation.  . 


T 


IMGTMY  SEE®,  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 


j|2)  O  U I3R  E'FfE,  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’  prices. 


MATTOCKS,  Pick,  Grubbing  hoes  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  work. 


J1SNL5STONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
tjST  improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand. 


!  MET  MACHINES,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved 
)  for  general  use.  Price  $60. 


AGDNS  AN©  CARTS  made  to  order  of  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 


If  A  NO. — A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Patago¬ 
nian  Guano. 


gONE  REST,  a  very  superior  article,  warrantee  per¬ 


fectly  pure. 


ROfJN]}  PLASTER,  OR.  GYPSLM,  a  pur© 


article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 


WATER  RAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  & c. 


Alt  AN©  COTTON  PRESSES.— Bullock’s  Pro-f 
gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  %  ' 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS,  a  most  complete 
■s assortment,  cqpsisling  of  Pruning  Saws,  and  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks, 
&c. 


ORTICULTURAE  TOOL  C  ME  ST,  contain¬ 
ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 

|TN  M  AIN  MILLS,  Com  and' Cob  Crushers,  Fanning  Mills, 
’tlC  Corn  Shelters,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

JELD  AN©  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  variety  re¬ 
quired  in  the  United  States,  fresh,  and  of  the  choicest  quality. 


H 


F 


FOIS  E  SGN  SEEDS,  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor 
tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucent,  and  White  Dutch  Clover. 
Garden  Seeds— A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

Tobacco,  oil  an®  seed  presses, 

made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Hy 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  , 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  large 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 


ACMINE  SHOP  AN©  FOUNDR  Y.— Con¬ 
nected  with  our  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
we  have  a  large  Machine  Shop,  with  Steam  Power  and  Foun¬ 
dry,  where  any  Implement  and  Machine  can  be  made  to  order, 
which  is  required  for  the  Farm,  Plantation,  Garden,  <fcc. 


US  in  the  United  States.  These  embrace, 

1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  our  own  manufacture,  both  single 
and  double-geared,-  for  one  and  two  horses,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  for  lightness  in  running,  strength, .durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-Iron  Power,  large  cogwheels,  one 
to  six  horses,  a  new  and  favorite  power. 

4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

5th.  Warren’s  Iron-S\%eep  Power,  for  one  or  two  horses. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy ,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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THE  TRAVELLER.— Wo.  6. 

One  of  the  most  improving  planters  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Tallahasse  is  Col.  Robert  W.  Williams. 
His  plantation,  on  Lake  Tamonee,  twelve  miles 
north  of  the  town,  is  successfully  side-hill  ditched, 
and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  oth¬ 
ers.  He  has  more  improved  plows  and  other 
tools,  and  saves  more  manure,  oyster  shells,  and 
bones,  than  any  other  man  I  know  of  in  Florida. 
He  is  laughed  at  by  his  neighbors,  as  a  theorist, 
experimental  book  farmer,  &c. ;  but  they  are 
glad  enough  to  follow  him  in  everything  that  is 
successful.  It  is  easy  now  to  procure  good 
plows  of  the  merchants,  or  other  agricultural 
implements  from  your  New-York  Agricultural 
Warehouse  ;  and  yet,  few  are  aware  how  much 
they  are' indebted  to  Col.  Williams  for  what  he 
has  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  such  things 
into  Florida. 

There  are  many  other  persons  and  things 
which  I  shall  notice  hereafter,  in  this  “  land  of 
promise.”  At  present,  being  a  traveller,  I  must 
travel  on,  merely  giving  the  very  pleasant  town 
and  people  of  Quincy  a  passing  remark.  The 
location  is  about  as  handsome  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired;  the  surface  gently  undulating,  sandy- 
loam  soil,  and  being  surrounded  by  deep  hol¬ 
lows,  requires  no  artificial  grading.  These 
hollows  abound  in  springs  and  excellent  sites 
for  the  hydraulic  ram.  One  of  the  staple  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this,  Gadsden  county,  is  Spanish  tobac¬ 
co.  It  is  grown  in  several  places  in  Florida, 
principally  from  Cuba  seed,  and  is  in  high  re¬ 
pute  among  cigar  makers  for  wrappers;  it  is 
more  handsomely  spotted  than  the  same  article 
grown  in  Cuba.  The  first  quality  is  grown  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  new  ground,  the  first  year  after 
clearing  off  the  timber ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  spot 
upon  old  ground,  and  besides,  the  leaf  grows 
thicker,  and  not  so  suitable  for  wrappers.  Not 
more  than  one  acre  can  be  planted  to  the  hand, 
such  is  the  immense  labor  of  cultivating  this 
crop,  principally  owing  to  the  unceasing  task  of 
keeping  it  clear  from  worms.  An  average  crop 
is  500  pounds,  and  the  average  price  about  22 
cents  a  pound.  The  second  year’s  crop  is  heav¬ 
ier  but  less  valuable,  while  the  third  year  will 
not  pay,  on  account  of  the  great  labor  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  free  of  grass.  One  gentleman  told  me  he 
had  made  $600  a  year,  to  the  hand,  out  of  his 
tobacco  and  other  crops,  as  the  tobacco  does 
not  prevent  them  from  raising  corn,  and  part  of 
a  crop  of  cotton  in  connection  with  it.  The 
crop  is  mostly  sent  to  New  Orleans,  for  sale. 

February  22 d. — When  I  left  Quincy,  the  «bak 
trees  were  putting -on  spring  foliage,  and  the 


wild  jasmine  filled  the  roads  with  fragrance 
from  its  beautiful  flowers  of  gold  ;  farmers  were 
planting  corn,  and  the  few  who  ever  think  of 
such  small  matters,  were  busy  putting  garden 
seeds  in  the  already  warm  earth.  If  Quincy 
could  be  easily  approached,  and  had  only  a  de¬ 
cently  comfortable  hotel,  it  would  become  a 
great  resort  for  invalids  during  winter.  From 
there  to  Chattahoochee,  22  miles,  the  road  I 
found  passing  nearly  all  the  way  through  pine 
woods  upon  a  pretty  level  ridge,  until  near  the 
river,  where  there  was  an  awful  hill, down  which 
I  risked  my  neck  in  a  crazy  old  coach,  and  dark 
night,  just  to  get  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of  the 
table  land  behind.  If  the  traveller  expects  to  find 
the  town  of  Chattahoochee,  he  will  be  slightly  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  consists  of  a  tavern,  store,  ware¬ 
house,  and  such  other  out  buildings  as  can  be 
crowded  upon  a  little  mound  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  rising  out  of  the  overflowed  swamp, 
serving  for  a  ferry  and  steamboat  landing  for  a 
great  extent  of  country.  A  delightful  summer 
residence  it  must  be  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
hunting  aligators,  fighting  mosquitos,  and 
shaking  off  the  ague. 

It  was  my  intention  to  visit  Mariana,  and  re¬ 
turn  here  to  take  a  boat  up  to  Columbus ;  but 
finding  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
been  waiting  five  days,  I  determined  to  join 
them  upon  the  very  first,  which  luckily  arrived 
a  few  hours  after  I  did.  As  I  had  no  desire  to 
risk  so  long  a  waiting  upon  such  circumscribed 
limits,  I  hope  my  friends  in  Mariana  will  accept 
this  as  my  excuse  for  not  keeping  my  engage¬ 
ments. 

The  cotton  lands  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River  are  broad  and  low,  and 
subject  to  inundation  every  year.  A  few  miles 
above  Flint  River,  on  the  west  branch,  there  is 
one  small,  rocky  point  which  is  almost  the  only 
one  above  high  water  to  be  seen  in  a  whole 
day’s  sailing. 

February  23^  was  like  a  balmy  May  day;  the 
early  trees  along  the  river  as  green  as  summer, 
while  azalias  and  jasmine  flowers  lent  a  de¬ 
lightful  fragrance  to  the  air  as  we  wound  along 
the  rich  alluvial  shores,  a  great  portion  of  which 
are  still  in  forest ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  rich  harvests  this  soil  yields,  with 
little  preparation  and  cultivation,  the  miasma 
is  as  abundant  as  any  other  product. 

We  left  the  low  bottoms  at  close  of  day,  and 
during  the  night,  passed  Fort  Gaines  and  Eufaula, 
where  the  clay  bank  rises  160  feet,  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  it  perpendicular  from  the  water. 
Warehouses  with  unboarded  sides,  ten  or  twelve 
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stories  high  [?]  built  in  the  side  of  these  bluffs, 
present  a  singular  appearance,  when  lighted  up 
by  the  glare  of  half  a  dozen  brilliant  light- wood 
torches  that  are  flashing  a  glad  welcome  to  the 
approaching  steamer,  in  the  hands  of  that  ever- 
joyous  set  of  beings,  the  negroes,  whose  happy 
and  contented  faces  and  cheerful  glee,  always 
adds  a  charm  to  a  night  landing  upon  a  southern 
or  western  river. 

During  all  the  24th,  we  were  sailing  between 
some  of  the  finest  plantations  upon  this  rich 
river.  The  Oswichee  Bend,  formerly  owned  by 
General  Hamilton,  has  lately  been  purchased, 
with  some  280  servants,  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Che- 
raw,  South  Carolina.  The  price,  $140,000,  is 
considered  low.  The  last  crop  sold  for  $22,000. 
I  believe  there  are.  about  3,000  acres  of  land,  in¬ 
cluding  the  hills,  though  a  thousand  acres,  more 
or  less,  is  not  considered  in  sales  of  this  kind ; 
the  number  of  servants  and  number  of  cotton 
bales  produced,  is  the  criterion  of  value. 

Average  Crops  upon  Bottom  Lands. — Judge 
Mitchell,  of  Columbus,  whose  plantation  is  on 
creek  bottom  land,  30  miles  from  that  town, 
on  the  Alabama  side,  told  me  he  averaged  from 
1844  to  1850,  2,100  pounds,  (five  and  a  quarter 
bales,)  to  the  hand,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
full  supply  of  corn  and  pork.  As  he  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  first-rate  planter,  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
full  average  yield  of  the  bottom  lands  of  this 
river  for  a  series  of  years. 

Chattahoochee  Cotton  Lands. — These  are  ranked 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States.  General 
Abercrombie  is  one  of  the  oldest  planters  on 
the  Alabama  side  below  Columbus,  having  set¬ 
tled  there  in  1835 ;  his  crops  may  be  taken  as  a 
pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  capability  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness  under  ordinary  cultivation.  He 
works,  now,  40  hands  all  told;  say  30  full  ones, 
and  plants  300  acres  of  cotton,  and  250  of  corn, 
besides  considerable  quantity  of  oats,  some 
wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  rice  &c.,  and  makes  all 
his  own  meat,  and  a  little  to  spare,  and  sells 
corn..  His  cotton  has  averaged,  per  year,  1,000 
pounds  in  the  seed,  to  the  acre,  and  five  bales 
to  the  hand,  and  six  cents  a  pound  for  price.  He 
plants  corn  the  middle  of  March,  in  the  bottom 
of  water  furrows,  between  four-foot  beds ;  first 
running  a  subsoil  plow.  Plants  cotton  middle 
of  April,  four  to  six  feet  between  rows.  Never 
burns  cotton  and  corn  stalks,  nor  waste  manure, 
although  the  land  he  cultivates  is  the  very 
finest  kind  of  river  bottom.  Says  he  keeps  too 
many  cattle,  and  is  convinced  that  he  might  buy 
more  pork  with  the  corn  consumed  than  it1 
makes. 


Columbus. — What  traveller  has  ever  visited 
this  thriving,  go-ahead  town  without  feeling 
proud  of  the  enterprise  of  his  countrymen?  I 
could  not  say  all  I  might  of  this  place,  in  a 
whole  number  of  this  paper.  Many  wealthy 
citizens  of  Columbus  have  dwellings  out  upon 
the  hills  near  town,  where  they  enjoy  the  fresh 
air,  amid  beautiful  grounds,  shade  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  and  pleasant  gardens.  Among  these,  are 
Col.  Chamber’s,  Dr.  Wildmon’s,  Messrs.  Hurt’s 
Flournoy’s,  Woolfoik’s,  Mitchell’s,  and  others’ of 
our  friends  and  subscribers. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody,  one  of  the  editors  of 
“  The  Soil  of  the  South,”  the  most  successful 
strawberry  culturist  in  the  world,  lives  on  the 
Alabama  side  about  five  miles  from  town.  Sev¬ 
eral  very  large  cotton  and  other  mills,  occupy 
a  small  portion  of  the  immense  water  power  of 
this  place. 

Columbus  is  350  miles  above  Apalachicola, 
its  natural  seaport,  and  200  above  Chattahoo¬ 
chee,  a  passage  of  two  days  and  one  night. 
Fare,  on  a  good  boat,  $7. 

March  6th. — To  Barnesville,  70  miles — $7  by 
stage — roads  such  as  every  traveller  remembers 
with  the  same  feelings  the  boy  did  the  whipping, 
awful  while  it  lasted— very  glad  its  over  with. 
Here  I  took  good  cars  to  Atlanta,  62  miles,  upon 
one  of  the  excellent  railroads  which  abound  in 
Georgia. 

Atlanta  is  a  sort  of  Jonah’s-gourd  city,  which 
has  grown  up  entirely  within  five  years.  It  is 
at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  from  Macon,  101  miles,  the  western  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  from  Augusta,  168 
miles,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  State  Rail¬ 
road,  from  Chattanooga  138  miles,  and  the  east¬ 
ern  terminus  of  a  new  road  not  yet  quite  com¬ 
pleted  to  West  Point  to  join  the  Alabama  road. 
It  is  already  a  place  of  note,  but  will  be  more 
so,  for  it  holds  a  few  men  of  the  right  sort  to 
make  any  new  town  go  ahead  rapidly.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these,  is  R.  Peters,  who 
was  educated  for  and  practised  civil  engineering 
many  years,  but  is  now  one  of  the  most  improv¬ 
ing  farmers  in  Georgia.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  this  part  of  the  state  to 
introduce  all  kinds  of  improved  stock.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  cattle,  after  a  fair  trial  of  several  breeds, 
are  the  beautiful  Devons.  Flow  much  a  new 
country  is  indebted  to  such  men,  is  never  fully 
appreciated.  Mr.  P.  and  his  partners  have  built 
a  very  superior  steam  flouring  mill  here,  which 
is  not  only  a  convenience,  but  an  ornament  to 
the  place.  Unfortunately,  the  wheat  crop  of ’49 
and  ’50  were  so  cut  off  they  have  been  grinding 
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wheat  from  New  York  for  the  supply  of  the  j 
country. 

Near  Atlanta,  resides  Mr.  J.  V.  Jones,  who  has 
lately  become  somewhat  celebrated  as  the 
grower  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality  of  upland 
cotton  of  a  very  long  staple,  upon  his  plantation, 
4n  Burke  county.  It  is  known  as  Jethro  cotton, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  planters. 
This  part  of  Georgia  is  noted  for  the  salubrious¬ 
ness  of  its  climate.  The  soil  around  Atlanta 
is  not  first  quality,  except  for  fruit.  Apples  are 
abundant.  Mr.  Peters  is  experimenting,  which 
will  be  the  best  grass  to  cultivate,  as  that  is 
only  lacking  to  make  it  one  of  the  very  best 
wool-growing  regions. 

Stone  Mountain  is  an  object,  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  all  travellers,  a  few  miles  after 
leaving  Atlanta,  on  the  road  to  Augusta.  It  is 
an  immense  mass  of  naked  granite,  standing  up 
out  of  the  comparative  level  around,  like  the 
great  pyramids  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  land  mark 
that  will  endure  forever.  If  it  had  been  a  lime 
rock,  it  would  have  been  more  valuable  to  the 
agriculturist ;  for  all  the  lands  along  this  road 
would  be  wonderfully  benefitted  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  calcareous  matter.  In  sight  of  this  great 
natural  curiosity  let  the  traveller  rest. 

Solon  Robinson. 
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No  animal  yields  so  little  mere  offal  as  the 
pig,  every  part  being  made  useful — feet,  head, 
and  shanks  are  all  admired  when  pickled  or 
made  into  “  brawn.”  The  poor  man  makes  a 
comfortable  meal  of  the  pluck  and  part  of  the 
caul ;  the  large  intestines  and  stomach  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  “  chitterlings the  small  in¬ 
testines  envelope  sausage  meat ;  sausage  meat 
itself  is  formed  from  the  scraps;  black  puddings 
are  made  from  its  blood,  the  bristles  are  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  brushmaker,  every  part  is  turned 
to  account,  so  much  so,  that  we  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  hog  being  so  long  continued  a  fa¬ 
vorite  at  the  farm  house,  particularly  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  valuable  property 
which  his  flesh  possesses  of  being  easily  pre¬ 
served  for  future  occasions  by  means  of  salt. 

In  noticing  the  curing  of  bacon  and  pork,  it 
is  barely  requisite  to  mention  the  curing  of  pork 
for  the  navy,  the  cutting  up  of  which  requires 
some  practice,  as  every  piece  ought  to  weigh 
as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  bone.  When  cut  up,  it  is  thrown  into  large 
tubs  containing  a  preparation  of  strong  pickle, 
formed  of  salt  and  saltpetre ;  when  cured,  it  is 
put  into  barrels,  the  bottom  of  the  cask  being  cov¬ 


ered  with  a  layer  of  bay  salt,  then  a  layer  of 
pork,  another  layer  of  salt,  and  so  on  alternately 
until  the  cask  is  nearly  filled ;  then  a  layer  of 
salt  is  laid  on  the  top,  and  the  cask  headed  up. 
The  fresh  pickle  out  of  which  the  pork  has  been 
taken  is  then  saturated  with  salt  and  poured 
through  a  hole  left  in  the  head  of  the  cask  for 
the  purpose ;  when  the  cask  is  full,  the  hole  is 
plugged  up  and  the  cask  sent  to  market.  Pork¬ 
ers  cured  for  the  home  market,  and  usually 
known  in  the  metropolis  as  barrelled  “  Berwick 
pork,”  is  cured  by  being  cut  up  into  pieces  and 
salted  in  tubs,  having  no  other  brine  than  that 
formed  by  itself  in  pickling.  It  is,  when  cured, 
taken  out,  packed  in  barrels  along  with  fresh, 
strong  pickle,  and  sent  to  market.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  Berwick  pork,  sold  in  London, 
comes  from  the  west  of  Ireland.  For  home  use, 
pickled  pork  may  be  made,  using  a  little  sugar 
in  addition  to  the  salt,  by  which  means  less  of 
the  latter  may  be  used.  By  this  mode,  the  pork 
is  not  quite  so  salt ;  as,  however,  pickled  pork 
is  always  preferred  when  made  from  pigs  of 
moderate  size,  it  is  better  to  make  the  same  as 
wanted,  and  not  to  keep  it  more  than  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  for  prepare  it  in  whatever  way 
that  can  be  devised,  the  flesh  of  young  pigs  will 
contract  very  much  in  the  pot,  if  long  cured, 
and  in  cooking,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
boil  it,  otherwise  it  will  also  contract. 

All  sorts  of  recipes  have  been  given  for  cur¬ 
ing  ham  and  bacon,  some  representing  the  mode 
of  one  country,  some  of  another,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  almost  every  country  or  county 
adopts  varied  means,  and  do  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  any  particular  rule.  If  half  a  dozen 
farm  houses  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
who  practise  curing  bacon  on  an  extensive 
scale,  be  asked  for  their  recipes,  three  or  four 
different  ones  will  be  given ;  in  fact,  the  mode 
of  curing  is  most  empirical,  every  curer  adopt¬ 
ing  a  formula  of  his  own.  If  any  book  treating 
on  swine  and  curing  bacon  is  taken  up,  it  will 
be  invariably  found  that  sugar  or  molasses  en¬ 
ter  into  the  reputed  recipes  of  most  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  districts.  Now,  the  writer  knows  from 
actual  experience,  and  from  having  been  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams  in  the 
west  of  England,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Ireland,  in  the  latter  country  where  both 
York  hams  and  West-of-England  bacon  is  made 
up  for  the  English  market,  and  sold  as  such  in 
England,  (one  curer  of  York  hams  in  Ireland 
sending  almost  the  whole  of  his  make  to  Hull 
tand  York,)  that  no  sugar  nor  molasses  enters 
into  the  process  of  curing  where  the  business 
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is  carried  on  to  any  extent.  In  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  it  is  customary,  when  the 
hams  are  sufficiently  cured,  to  mix  up  a  species 
of  pomatum  formed  of  lard  or  fat,  black  pepper, 
and  sugar,  and  rub  this  over  the  bottom  of  the 
harh,  but  more  particularly  around,  and  over 
the  end  of  the  bone,  filling-  the  crevices  well  up 
with  this  substance;  the  principal  effect  of 
which  is  that  it  excludes  the  air,  and  conse¬ 
quently  diminishes  the  chance  of  decay  from 
ordinary  causes,  and  the  pepper  decidedly  pre¬ 
vents  the  fly  converting  it  into  a  nest.  With 
careful  persons,  the  ribs,  bony  parts,  and  joints 
in  bacon  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  the 
sugar  and  pepper  have  also  the  effect  of  giving 
the  ham  and  lean  parts  of  the  bacon  so  treated, 
an  additional  fine  flavor.  The  only  place  where 
I  have  known  sugar  much  used  in  curing  bacon 
is  in  some  parts  of  Essex,  where  I  have  tasted 
it  quite  sweet  with  sugar.  The  fine  flavor  of 
the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  hams  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  fed 
on  oat  meal  and  buttermilk,  and  not  to  the  mode 
of  curing. 

Another  important  fact  is,  that,  whilst  firm, 
well-fed  hogs  absorb  less  salt  than  ill-fed  ani¬ 
mals  ;  in  fact,  though  as  much  salt  is  used  with 
the  former  when  perfectly  cured  will  be  by  no 
means  so  salt  as  the  latter,  although  like  means 
are  used  in  each  case,  and  continued  in  pickle 
or  salt  a  like  length  of  time,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious  from  natural  causes.  There  is  not 
much  fear  of  well-fed,  firm  hogs  becoming 
over  salt  in  curing,  unless  great  excess  of 
salt  and  saltpetre  are  used  for  the  purpose, 
or  kept  preposterously  long  in  salt.  In  what¬ 
ever  form  the  flesh  of  hogs  is  intended  to  be 
disposed  of,  it  is  requisite  that  food  should  be 
withheld  from  them  for  at  least  16  or  24  hours 
prior  to  their  being  slaughtered ;  and  if  they 
have  previously  been  driven,  they  ought  to  have 
a  rest  of  three  or  four  days  before  being  killed  ; 
for  if  killed  when  in  a  nervously  excited  state, 
or  incipient  fever,  arising  from  over  driving  or 
hot  weather,  the  meat  will  only  with  difficulty 
“  take  the  salt.” 

The  state  of  the  weather  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  curing  bacon,  warm  and  very 
moist  weather  being  extremely  prejudicial.  Hot 
weather  is  not  so  injurious  as  is  generally  im¬ 
agined,  provided,  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  As, 
however,  the  atmosphere  is  generally  charged 
with  moisture  in  proportion  to  its  high  temper¬ 
ature,  the  hurtful  etfect  which  frequently  fol¬ 
lows  curing  during  the  summer  season  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  heat  instead  of  the  true  cause,  namely, 


excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  bane¬ 
ful  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  its  higher 
temperature,  to  which  may  be  added  the  fever¬ 
ish  condition  of  the  animal  at  such  seasons;  if 
within  the  curer’s  power,  his  operations  ought 
to  be  regulated  rather  by  the  hygrometer 
than  by  the  thermometer.  This  is,  however, 
difficult  to  accomplish,  as  hogs  should  fast  16 
hours  before  being  slaughtered,  after  which,  they 
require  to  be  hung  up  to  cool  16  or  20  more, 
at  least  36  hours  must  elapse  before  the  sides 
are  fit  for  the  curer.  In  our  variable  climate, 
many  changes  may  occur  within  that  period. 
Severe  frosty  weather  is  not  otherwise  unfavor¬ 
able  to  curing  bacon  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  will  not  “  take  the 
salt”  at  all, but  remains  quite  fresh,  until  a  thaw 
comes  on,  when  it  takes  the  salt  rapidly. — Jour. 
Royal  Ag.  Soc. 

/  — — — — - i — •  ' 

GOTHS  AND  VANDALS  vs.  SHADE  TREES. 

Some  simple  readers  of  history  suppose  this 
class  of  people  only  existed  in  Europe ;  that 
they  never  overrun  America  as  they  did  Rome, 
carrying  the  besom  of  destruction  in  their  front 
rank  wherever  they  march,  and  leaving  their 
foot  prints  of  fire,  to  show  they  have  performed 
their  office  faithfully,  of  cutting  down  and  com¬ 
mitting  to  the  flames  every  fine  old  tree  of  age 
and  beauty  they  can  lay  their  poisonous  fangs 
upon. 

I  have  seen  within  a  few  weeks  past,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  great  commercial  town,  the  stumps 
of  a  hundred  noble  old  roadside  oaks  that  had 
just  been  cut  down  for  no  other  object  than  the 
fuel,  unless  it  was  the  gratification  of  barbaric 
pleasure  to  the  Goth  who  ordered  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  I  have  also  just  been  reading  an  article 
in  the  “  Western  Horticultural  Review,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Cincinnati,  which  designates  this  as 
the  age  of  destruction,  while  speaking,  of  the 
wanton  wickedness  of  the  way  the  Goths  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city  are  sweeping  off  all  the 
glorious  old  trees  that  have  beautified  and  adorn¬ 
ed  the  hills  which  surround  that  great  town, 
and  which  afforded  me  such  cooling  shades  in 
days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  where  I  used  to  re¬ 
cline  with  book  or  pencil  in  hand,  looking  down 
upon  the  busy  hum  below.  No  wonder,  the 
writer  alluded  to,  calls  it  the  age  of  destruction, 
when  he  looks  out  upon  those  old  hills  durjng 
the  burning  days  of  summer,  and  sees  them 
stripped  of  their  ancient  oaks  by  a  spirit  of  Van¬ 
dalism,  that  would  blot  out  every  line  of  beauty 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  little  immediate 
gain.  It  was  such  a  spirit  that  doomed  to  de- 
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struction  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  beautiful  spreading  trees  that  ever 
lent  its  cooling  shade  to  a  lovely  nook  by  the 
seaside,  because,  as  the  owner  said,  “  a  down- 
east  chap  offered  $15  for  the  confounded  old 
thing,  and  I  thought  ’twould  give  us  a  better 
view,  and  so  I  let  him  cut  it.” 

’Twas  a  noble  old  oak  spreading  wide  by  the  sea, 

Where  the  breezes  came  cooling  and  fresh  o’er  the  lea, 

While  the  dark  waving  foliage  gave  strength  to  the  shade, 
Where  a  thousand  deep  vows  Indian  lovers  have  made  ; 

For  the  noble  old  oak  spreading  wide  to  the  breeze, 

Like  a  vet’ran  hath  wintered  long  ages  ’mong  trees, 

And  hath  witnessed  the  fading  and  passing  away, 

Of  a  nation  of  people  God  doomed  to  decay, 

While  destroying  the  oaks  that  o’ershaded  the  lawn 
Comes  a  nation  more  ruthless  than  the  red  one  that’s  gone. 

Ruthless  indeed — a  perfect  barbarian — who 
for  the  value  of  $15,  would  cut  down  such  a 
wide-spreading  and  delightful  shade  tree,  that 
might  have  stood  another  century,  and  during 
these  hot  July  days,  would  afford  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  retreat  from  the  brick  walls  that  sear  and 
scorch  me  as  I  write  this  denunciation  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  of  America.  Solon. 

- - 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FRESH  AND  COMPOST 
MANURES. 

Last  year,  I  applied  to  two  pieces  6f  land 
compost  and  fresh  manures  from  the  sheep  yards 
in  proportion  of  six  of  the  former  to  seven  of 
the  latter,  and  planted  each  with  Indian  corn. 
The  culture  of  both  was  similar,  and  that  to 
which  the  compost  manure  was  applied,  pro¬ 
duced  full  one  fourth  the  most  to  the  acre.  The 
piece  which  gave  the  smallest  return,  before 
manuring,  was  considered  to  be  in  a  higher  state 
of  cultivation.  [What  was  the  compost? — Eds.] 
After  placing  the  increased  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nures  with  the  evident  increase  of  the  crop, 
against  the  expense  of  composting,  I  concluded 
to  make  another  trial  of  composting  this  season, 
and  have  again  applied  it  to  the  corn  crop.  The 
query  now  is,  Which  will  produce  the  most 
lasting  effect,  the  fresh  or  the  compost  manure? 
The  produce  of  future  years  may  turn  the  scale. 
Salem ,  N.  Y.,  June,  1851.  S.  R.  Gray. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  MILK— No.  2. 

I  have  shown  in  my  first  number  what  the 
normal  composition  of  milk  is,  and  how  it  differs 
in  different  animals.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  its  elements  in  different  species  of 
animals  ;  still,  the  elements  are  the  same.  The 
milk  of  carnivorous  animals,  or  the  flesh  eaters, 
is  the  richest,  and  that  of  the  ass  the  poorest, 
or  rather  most  watery.  That  of  the  human  fe¬ 
male  is  also  poor,  both  as  to  casein  and  butter. 


but  is  rich  in  sugar.  The  milk  of  the  goat  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  human 
female.  Milk,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  three  im¬ 
portant  elements — butter,  cheese,  or  casein,  and 
sugar.  But  these  elements  differ  in  their  pro¬ 
portions  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  milk  given 
in  different  individuals,  even  while  in  health, 
and  while  fed  upon  the  same  kind  of  food; 
which  is  agreeable  to  experience.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is  found  to  be  true 
also,  that  the  same  individual  gives  more  or  less 
milk  according  to  the  state  of  her  health  and 
the  character  of  the  food  with  which  she  is  sup¬ 
plied. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  these  variations,  I 
fed  a  small  Dutch  cow  with  different  kinds  of 
food  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1850.  She  was  five  years  old,  and 
her  live  weight,  in  November,  while  feeding 
upon  grass,  was  890  pounds.  Her  calf,  which 
was  then  seven  months  old,  weighed  348  pounds. 
The  cow,  on  being  put  up  to  hay,  ate  from  21  to 
27  pounds  per  day,  of  good  hay.  The  average 
amount  of  hay  per  day,  for  one  week,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  was  about  22  pounds,  she  having  con¬ 
sumed  155  pounds.  The  water  drank  during 
the  sams  period,  amounted  to  238  pounds,  12 
ounces,  or  a  little  over  42  pounds  per  day.  The 
solid  excrements  weighed  399  pounds,  8  ounces, 
or  a  little  over  44  pounds  per  day.  Her  calf  was 
supplied  with  the  same  kind  of  rations  and  ate> 
during  the  same  period,  85  pounds  of  hay,  or 
about  12  pounds  per  day,  and  drank  120  pounds, 
12  ounces  of  water,  or  about  17  pounds  per  day, 
and  made  144  pounds,  12  ounces  of  solid  excre¬ 
ment,  which  is  equivalent  to  20  pounds  per  day. 

A  large  horse  consumes  31  pounds  of  hay  per 
day.  The  weighed  solid  excrement  amounts  to 
82  pounds,  8  ounces  for  the  same  period.  A  large 
proportion  is  water  of  course,  and  it  seems  to 
follow  that  an  animal  fed  upon  dry  hay  re¬ 
quires  sufficient  water  to  supply  what  the  grass 
has  lost  in  drying,  in  being  changed  from  grass 
to  hay. 

To  prosecute  successfully  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  upon  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  food 
for  the  production  of  milk,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  cow  should  be  gentle  and  composed.  One 
which  is  restless  and  of  a  nervous  temperament 
will  be  impatient  under  confinement  and  give 
uncertain  and  unsteady  results;  or  one  which 
is  naturally  wild  will  be  a  bad  subject,  and  her 
milk  will  vary  not  only  in  amount  but  in  qual¬ 
ity,  also;  trivial  circumstances  will  cause  re¬ 
sults  which  will  vitiate  our  conclusions.  It  is 
well  known  to  physicians  that  the  quality  of  the 
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milk  of  our  own  species  is  remarkably  changed 
by  circumstances.  Moral  considerations  are 
especially  operative;  thus  fear, anger,  or  a  sud¬ 
den  fright  has  changed  the  character  of  the  se¬ 
cretion  to  that  extent,  that  death  has  followed 
fro  ill  its  use ;  or  the  infant  has  died  from  its 
effects  in  a  few  moments.  The  cow  possessed 
the  requisite  qualities  to  fit  her  for  the  experi¬ 
ments  I  had  in  view.  She  is  docile  and  gentle, 
easily  milked,  though  not  at  all  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  she  gives,  yet  its  quality  is  remark¬ 
ably  good  for  a  common  cow.  I  think,  too,  that 
her  system  feels  at  once  the  influence  of  food* 
and  that  it  is  not  lost  in  unproductive  matters, 
but  that  it  is  expended  in  keeping  it  warm,  and 
supplying  nutriment  to  a  system  which  does  not 
waste  itself  excessively  in  an  activity  of  those 
organs  ivhich  are  immediately  concerned  in 
producing  excrementitious  matters.  Physiolo¬ 
gists  do  not  all  agree,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
effects  of  food  in  producing  milk.  Boussin- 
gault  maintains  that  it  is  not  essentially  affected 
by  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  the  a  nimal  sub¬ 
sists,  provided  each  kind  of  food  is  furnished  in 
equivalent  proportions;  or  which  is  about  the 
same  thing,  provided  the  poorness  of  the  food  is 
made  up  in  quantity. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Thompson, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  support  this  view ;  and 
my  own  experiments  corroborate  those  of 
Thompson.  This  view  is  also  that  which  we 
should  naturally  adopt.  The  milk  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  food,  must,  it  would  appear,  be 
influenced  by  it,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Pcoots  and  tubers,  if  fed  by  themselves,  will 
rarely  agree  with  the  subject ;  and  although  an 
exact  equivalent  of  roots  and  hay  may  be  fed 
to  the  cow,  yet  the  effects  upon  the  secretion 
will  be  quite  different.  Milk  is  not  a  substance 
which  is  created,  but  rather  one  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  pre-existing  elements.  If  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  one  element  in  the  food,  as  casein, 
for  instance,  we  may  infer  with  every  proba¬ 
bility  of  truth,  that  the  secretion  will  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  element.  Some  kinds  of  food  will 
make  more  cheese  than  others;  some  pasture 
lands  of  this  state,  all  things  being  equal,  will 
make  more  and  better  butter  than  others ;  yet 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  room  in 
which  the  milk  is  kept,  will  greatly  influence 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  But  there  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  limit  to  the  influence  of  food  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  This  limit  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  gland,  the  organ  of  secretion. 
The  capability  of  the  gland  is  constitutional, 
its  capacity  is  determined  by  growth,  or  devel¬ 


opment.  It  is  an  individual  organ  and  is 
gauged,  as  it  were,  by  constitutional  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  any  increase  of  food  beyond  a  certain 
amount  cannot  furnish  a  proportional  increase 
of  milk  by  atoms  of  increment.  An  attempt  to 
override  a  constitutional  law  will  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly  safe.  The 
object  which  the  farmer  should  have  in  view,  is, 
to  keep  the  animal  up  to  her  constitutional  ca¬ 
pacity.  E.  Emmons. 

LIQUID  MANURES. 

We  are  permitted  to  copy  into  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  the  following  valuable  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  liquid  manures,  from  the  “  American 
Muck  Book ;”  treating  of  the  nature,  properties, 
sources,  history,  and  operations  of  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  fertilisers  and  manures  in  common  use,  with 
specific  directions  for  their  preparation,  preser- 
,  vation,  and  application  to  the  soil  and  to  crops  ; 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  actual  experience, 
and  personal  observation,  as  combined  with  the 
leading  principles  of  practical  and  scientific 
agriculture.  Illustrated  with  engravings.  By  D. 
J.  Browne.  This  work  will  be  soon  issued  from 
the  press  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  the  enterprising  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Book  Publisher,  152  Fulton  street, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  be 
found  the  most  full  and  complete  treatise  on 
manures,  both  solid  and  liquid,  ever  yet  given 
to  the  public  : — 

The  construction  of  the  best  and  most  con¬ 
venient  form  of  a  tank,  and  a  suitable  appara¬ 
tus  for  the  collection  and  application  of  liquid 
manure,  in  the  most  cleanly  and  economical 
manner,  is  a  subject  of  great  utility,  and  one 
which  has  more  or  less  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  in  various 
ages,  and  in  all  civilised  countries  of  the  globe. 

The  chief  faults  in  the  arrangements  hereto¬ 
fore  made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  liquid 
manure,  appear  to  have  been  that,  the  tanks,  in 
some  instances,  received  the  urine  alone,  while 
the  drainings  of  the  barn  yard  and  manure  heaps 
were  allowed  to  escape ;  or  that  they  formed  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  rain  water  from  the  adjoining 
buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  urine,  by  which  the 
liquid  manure  was  much  diluted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  an  increased  expense  in  applying  it; 
while,  in  other  instances,  the  compost  heap  was 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  tank,  and  hence, 
inconvenience  was  experienced  in  impregnating 
the  compost  when  necessary.  A  mode  by 
which  these  disadvantages  would  be  obviated, 
and  what  appears  to  be  an  efficient  system  of 
collecting  the  drainage  from  the  stables,  farm 
yard,  manure  heaps,  &c.,  is  as  follows  : — 
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First,  let  a  site  be  fixed  upon  for  the  manure 
tank,  on  the  northerly  side,  if  convenient,  and 
behind  the  buildings  of  the  yard ;  the  tank  be¬ 
ing  made  of  bricks,  laid  in  cement  or  hydraulic 
mortar,  and  covered  over,  as  indicated  by  fig. 
48.  A  scuttle,  or  “  man  hole,”  should  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  top,  to  allow  a  person  to  enter,  to 
clear  out  the  sediment  which  is  liable  to  collect. 
The  size  should  be  regulated  by  the  stock  usu¬ 
ally  kept  in  the  stables  or  sheds.  Into  this  tank, 
all  the  urine  from  the  stables,  stalls,  &c.,  should 
be  collected,  by  means  of  drains  communicating 
with  each,  as  well  as  with  the  barn  yard,  which 
should  be  made  a  little  concave  in  its  bed,  so 
that  no  portion  of  the  liquid  manure  may  be 
allowed  to  escape.  A  channel  should  be  made 
around  the  compost  heap,  which  should  be  close 
by,  so  that  the  drainage  from  it  may  be  collect¬ 
ed  in  the  tank.  All  the  farm  buildings  should 
have  gutters  or  spouts,  which  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  water  running  from  them  may 
be  conveyed  away  by  a  drain,  or  collected  in 
cisterns  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  diluting 


Tank. — Fig.  48. 

the  urine,  or  for  domestic  use.  Lastly,  let  there 
be  a  pump  fixed  in  the  tank,  by  which  its  con¬ 
tents  can  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  a  liquid- 
manure  cart,  or  discharged  on  the  compost  heap, 
by  the  use  of  a  hose. 

By  an  arrangement  like  the  foregoing,  all  the 
urine  from  the  stables  or  stalls,  and  most  of  the 
wash  from  the  dung  heaps  and  the  yards  would 
be  effectually  collected,  which  might  either  be 
allowed  to  ferment  spontaneously,  the  ammo¬ 
nia  generated  being  converted  into  a  sulphate, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  gypsum,  or  copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron,) 
or  it  may  be  diluted  with  water,  by  which  means 
much  of  the  ammonia  would  be  retained  in  solu¬ 
tion  as  a  carbonate — the  former  being  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  securing  the  ammonia  in  the 
liquid.  If  nothing  is  used  to  fix  the  ammonia, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  tank  divided 
in  the  middle,  allowing  the  urine  or  drainings 
to  accumulate,  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk 


of  water,  until  one  division  is  full ;  this  should 
be  allowed  to  ferment  for  six  weeks,  when  it 
will  be  fit  to  apply  to  the  land  as  a  top-dressing; 
the  water  used  to  dilute  it  retaining  in  solution 
most  of  the  ammonia  generated  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  urea.  If  this  arrangement  be 


Liquid-Manure  Cart. — Fig.  49. 
adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  drains 
should  be  made  to  communicate  with  either  di¬ 
vision  of  the  tank,  at  pleasure ;  this  may  be 
effected  by  making  the  main  drain  divide  into 
two  branches  near  the  partition  in  the  tank, 
with  a  sluce  placed  in  dach  branch  of  the 
drain  leading  to  the  separate  divisions,  so  that 
the  liquid  may  be  discharged  into  either  divis¬ 
ion  ;  the  pump,  also,  should  have  a  moveable 
pipe,  or  should  be  moveable  itself,  so  that  either 
division  of  the  tank  may  be  pumped  out  at  will. 

In  applying  this  manure,  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  not  deficient  in  organic  matter,  loam, 
or  mould,  it  would  be  advisable  to  administer  it 
in  a  liquid  form ;  but  where  the  land  is  stiff 
and  clayey,  its  application  in  the  form  of  acom- 
post  will  be  found  most  serviceable,  as  it  then 
renders  the  soil  lighter,  more  porous,  and  of  easv 
cultivation.  To  the  farmer  possessing  light 
soils,  liquid  manure  from  the  tank,  with  the  am¬ 
monia  properly  converted  into  a  sulphate  by 
the  use  of  gypsum  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  be 
found  of  great  value.  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
land  with  a  liquid-manure  cart  or  a  hand  tub, 


denoted  by  the  accompanying  cuts,  just  before 
the  last  plowing  for  the  seed,  or  as  a  top-dressing 
for  the  young  crops ;  particularly,  when  they  are 
looking  yellow  and  sickly ;  but  let  this  impor¬ 
tant  fact  in  regard  to  the  application  of  liquid 
manures,  always  be  borne  in  mind  :  Thai  it 
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a  waste  to  give  it  to  plants  before  the  formation  of 
their  secondary  leaves ,  which  is  true  in  all  cases. 
If  applied  at  other  periods,  it  will  have  some 
effect,  hut  not  so  much.  When  applied  directly 
to  thq  plants,  it  is  preferable  to  use  it  in  show¬ 
ery  weather;  for  let  it  always  be  remembered, 
that,  during  warm  and  dry  weather,  plants  ab- 


Liquid-Manure  Cart. — Fig.  51. 
sorb  fluids  faster  than  when  it  is  cool  and  dull, 
and  that  they  perspire  most  in  a  dry,  warm  at¬ 
mosphere.  If  the  supply  at  the  roots,  therefore, 
is  not  kept  up,  then  they  become  deteriorated  in 
quality,  and  the  produce  is  considerably  less¬ 
ened.  The  practice  of  pouring  manure  water 
immediately  around  the  stem  of  a  plant  should 
be  avoided,  for  two  reasons;  first,  the  roots, 
which  absord  most,  are  in  or  approaching  the 
centres  of  the  spaces  between  the  drills  or  rows ; 
therefore,  to  be  benefitted  by  it,  the  liquid  should 
be  distributed  there.  Another  very  important 
matter,  common  in  vegetable  culture,  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of;  that  is,  by  applying  the  liquid 
in  a  limited  circle  around  the  plants,  individu¬ 
ally,  as  the  roots  have  less  inducement  to  travel 


Liquid-Manure  Hand  Cart. — Fig.  52. 


in  search  of  food;  hence,  they  will  be  fewer 
in  number.  But  if  their  food  be  placed  at  a 
greater,  yet  a  reasonable  distance  from  them, 
they  will  seek  it  out  by  instinct,  as  it  were,  fresh 
roots  will  be  emitted,  and  they  will  have  a  much 
larger  pasture  to  feed  in. 

When  the  liquid  manure  is  to  be  used  for  ! 
watering  the  plants,  a  portion  of  it  is  pumped  I 


out  of  the  tank  into  casks,  fixed  on  watering 
carts,  denoted  by  fig.  49  and  fig.  50 ;  and  then 
diluted  with  5  or  6  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  flow  gently  over  the  surface  of  the 
land  between  the  plants,  either  by  letting  it 
run,  when  clear,  through  a  tube  perforated  with 
holes,  or  upon  a  plank,  when  thick  or  turbid. 

A  portable  liquid-manure  cart  has  lately  been 
constructed  in  England,  denoted  by  fig.  51.  It  is 
made  of  iron  plates,  securely  cemented  and  bolt¬ 
ed  together,  and  contains  200  gallons.  It  is 
mounted  on  wheels,  four  feet,  ten  inches  high, 
with  a  new  pattern  half-round  tire,  four  and  a 
half  inches  wide.  The  tank  body  is  fitted 
with  a  brass  outlet  valve,  acted  upon  with  an 
iron-lever  rod,  with  which  the  driver  opens 
and  closes  the  valve  whilst  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  horse.  The  pendulum-spreading  appar¬ 
atus,  with  regulating  slide  front,  is  adapted  to 


water  uneven  land  six  feet  broadcast.  A  parti¬ 
tion,  running  lengthwise  the  inside  of  the  tank, 
prevents  the  surge  and  overflow  of  its  contents 
when  upon  rough  land  or  bad  roads.  A  sim¬ 
ple  contrivance,  also,  consisting  of  a  box  trough, 
and  four  flexible  India-rubber  tubes,  is  made  to 
water  four  rows  or  ridges  of  turnips  any  re¬ 
quired  width  at  a  time ;  two  lads,  with  a  handle 
in  each  hand,  guide  the  delivering  tubes  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  liquid  manure,  guano  water,  dis¬ 
solved  bones,  bleacher’s  ley,  soap  suds,  diluted 
night  soil,  &c. 

Meadows  just  mown,  or  fields  sown  with  grain, 
may  also  be  thus  watered,  as  the  vegetative 
force,  imparted  by  this  liquid  manure,  although 
of  short  duration,  may  have  a  great  influence  ; 
for,  once  covered  with  green  young  plants,  the 
ground  is  protected  from  drought ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  plants  themselves,  by  this  means,  rap¬ 
idly  acquire  the  necessary  strength  to  resist  va¬ 
rious  adverse  influences,  and  to  draw  from  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  their  quota  of  nourishment. 

Another  mode  of  spreading  this  manure,  as 
has  long  been  practised  in  Flanders,  is,  to  take 
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it  from  the  tank  without  diluting,  convey  it  to  the 
fields  in  casks,  and  pour  it  into  a  tub,  fig.  53,  from 
which  it  is  made  to  flow  over  the  ground ;  or  it 
is  distributed  directly  from  the  tank  in  a  hand 
cart,  denoted  by  fig.  52. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  determined,  whether  means  may  not  yet  be 
devised  of  completely ,  easily ,  and  cheaply  separa¬ 
ting  the  fertilising  ingredients  of  urine  and  tank 
stuffs  from  the  water  in  which  they  are  dis¬ 
solved.  It  is  well  known  that  alum,  green  vi¬ 
triol,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  Epsom  salts,  (sulphate  of 
magnesia,)  and  the  sulphate  of  ^Pnc,  when 
mixed  with  fermenting  urine  or  tank  stuff,  cause 
a  precipitate  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  more  or  less 
dense,  which  will  contain  the  phosphates  and  a 
portion  of  the  other  saline,  and  even  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  constituents  of  the  liquid.  This  precip¬ 
itate,  therefore,  when  dried  to  a  powder,  may 
be  used  as  a  fertiliser,  either  by  itself,  or  what 
is  better,  in  admixture  with  other  fermenting 
manure;  but  all  these  substances  leave  most 
of  the  valuable  salts  in  the  water  behind  them, 
and,  therefore,  besides  their  cost,  are  open  to 
the  objection  that  they  do  not  perform  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  have  been  employed. 

The  method  which  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
rational,  and  is  generally  within  the  reach  of 
the  farmer,  without  much  expense  in  the  outlay, 
is,  to  absorb  the  whole  liquid  manure  by  par¬ 
tially-dried  peat  or  swamp  or  pond  muck,  and 
thus  add  to  its  bulk,  the  fertilising  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  A  method  which  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  adopted  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
is,  to  use  the  peat  in  a  half-charred  state,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  it  raw.  In  localities  where  peat 
does  not  abound,  charred  saw  dust,  tan  bark, 
apple  pomace,  or  bagasse  may  be  substituted 
with  equally  good  effects.  The  waters  of  barn 
yards,  common  sewers,  of  gas  houses,  bone  boil¬ 
ers,  glue  makers,  bleacheries,  flannel  manufacto¬ 
ries,  &c.,  &c.,may  all  be  applied  with  the  fore- 
named  apparatus,  or  they  may  be  absorbed  by 
peat,  &c.,  as  recommended  above. 

FATTENING-  ANIMALS  IN  CONFINEMENT. 

I  perceive  by  the  May  number  of  your  pa¬ 
per  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  publish  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  mine  to  a  venerable  friend,  in 
which  I  mentioned  an  experiment  in  feeding 
oxen  confined  in  the  stalls.  Although  it  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  yet,  on  account  of 
the  remarks  it  elicited  upon  the  subject,  I  was 
glad  you  deigned  to  notice  the  communica¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  now  intend  to  raise  the  tomahawk 
for  contest,  but  with  the  calumet  in  hand,  to  say 


I  that  I  cannot  discover  wherein  said  neighbors 
I  were  right  in  any  one  particular.  The  cattle 
did  not  sicken,  but  fatten.  Whether  they  would 
have  fattened  better  in  the  open  air,  was  not 
tried,  and  is  not  known ;  and  if  I  “  get  more 
weight  of  fat,  flesh,  and  manure  from  the  food 
consumed,”  I  attain  the  object  sought. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  flesh  of  the 
wild  animal  is  healthier  and  better  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  except,  perhaps,  for  making  candles,  or 
enlarging  the  business  of  the  undertaker,  than 
the  pampered,  artificial  brute.  But  farmers  aim 
at  the  greatest  profits ;  and  when  the  market 
will  give  us  as  great  a  price  for  the  lighter  and 
leaner  animal,  I  will  supply  them  equally  fed, 
duly  exercised,  and  stormed  upon.  Because, 
deer,  elk,  partridges,  &c.,  are  better,  taken  in 
proper  season,  than  domesticated  stock,  I  am 
not  certain  as  it  follows  that  stall  feeding  is 
to  be  condemned.  Whether  the  former  would 
be  relished  better  by  pampering  awhile,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  The  wild  pigeon  is  said 
to  improve  by  confinement  and  feeding ;  at  all 
events,  I  have  had  them  taken  wild,  when  “  bar¬ 
ring  the  trimmings,”  I  would  as  lief  dine  upon 
a  paper  of  pins.  Wild  animals,  birds,  &c.,  1 
believe  are  taught  by  nature  to  seek  for  the 
muscle-forming  food  to  give  them  strength  and 
corporal  activity.  Mere  fat  would  encumber 
them.  Hence,  jockeys  match  their  horses  some¬ 
times  by  fattening  the  more  spirited  steed  with 
oily  substances,  and  feeding  the  slower  one 
with  those  kinds  of  provender  that  form  the 
muscle,  and  therefore  a  livelier  action. 

But  if  game  be  better  because,  it  has  more 
muscle  and  less  fat,  why  would  not  the  ox  be 
better  beef  if  worked  while  fed  ?  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  secure  more  nearly  the  quantity  of  exer¬ 
cise  he  would  take  in  a  state  of  nature ;  for  an 
ox  would  exercise  but  little  in  the  open  field  if 
supplied  with  drink  and  food.  Of  course,  the 
flesh  would  be  less  flabby  and  more  solid,  if  put 
on  while  moderately  working.  Would  it  not 
be  tougher,  too  ? 

I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  lean  of 
a  very  fat  beeve  is  more  tender,  juicy,  and  better 
flavored  than  the  lean  of  an  animal  poorly  or 
moderately  fattened;  though  the  quantity  of 
muscle  be  the  same  in  each  animal ;  and  if  the 
lean  only  be  used  as  the  part  to  be  eaten,  and 
the  fat  rejected  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  whole 
grease-consuming  community,  I  think,  would 
be  as  much  better  as  you  suppose  the  wild  game 
of  the  forest  is  better  than  the  domesticated 
stock  confined  and  fattened  in  the  stall. 

The  graziers  of  England  might,  with  propri¬ 
ety,  be  governed  by  different  rules,  on  account 
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of  climate,  and  perhaps,  prices.  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  American  authorities  on  this  subject,  where 
feed,  breed,  and  climate  are  the  same.  And  if 
experienced  gentlemen  would  write  more  upon 
the  different  modes  of  fattening  all  sorts  of 
stock  with  reference  to  cost,  quality,  and  profit, 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers.  W.  B.  W. 

Fishkill,  N,  Y.,  May ,  1851. 

NEW  IMPORTATION  OF  MERINO  SHEEP. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  your 
request,  and  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of 
my  late  journey  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  Merino  sheep,  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
prove  that  breed  in  this  country. 

It  was  my  original  intention  upon  setting  out 
from  this  country,  to  purchase  some  300  or  400 
pure-blooded  Merinos,  mostly  in  Spain;  but  I 
was  unable  to  find  any  in  that  kingdom  that 
would  warrant  me  any  compensation  for  my 
time  and  mone}^.  Before  proceeding  to  Spain, 
I  was  repeatedly  informed  that  the  original 
Merino  breed,  (for  which  Spain  was  once  so 
celebrated,)  was  nearly  extinct ;  yet  I  had  a 
desire  to  go  there  and  see  for  myself.  Before 
leaving  France,  however,  I  examined  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  of  the  celebrated  French  sheep, 
near  Rambouillet.  On  leaving  that  country,  I 
directed  my  course  to  Madrid,  where  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  most  of  the  sheep  owners  lived. 
Here  I  spent  several  days  visiting  most  of  the 
large  wool  growers,  in  order  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  in  regard  to  the  sheep  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  became  fully  satisfied  that  I  should  find 
no  good,  pure-blooded  Merinos  in  Spain.  They 
all  gave  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  degen¬ 
erate  condition  of  the  sheep  at  the  present 
time.  They  assigned  the  French  invasion  as 
the  principal  cause,  which,  with  its  attending 
evils,  led  t<5  this  degeneracy  from  the  original 
stock.  At  the  time  of  this  invasion,  nearly  all 
of  the  best  flocks  were  destroyed,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  sold  for  foreign  countries,  or 
mixed  with  other  breeds.  Still,  after  meet¬ 
ing  with  all  these  discouragements,  I  was  not 
satisfied  until  I  had  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyes.  Accordingly,  I  went  about  200  miles 
further  down,  making  my  way  through  Estra- 
madura,  where  all  of  the  best  sheep  are  said  to 
be  kept  during  the  winter  season.  Here  I  ex¬ 
amined  many  of  the  most  noted  flocks,  and  was 
then  forced  to  believe  all  that  had  been  told  me 
before,  in  regard  to  their  degenerate  condition. 
I  found  them  very  small  in  size,  thin  in  wool, 
and  very  deficient  in  oil,  not  presenting  that 
dark  surface  which  characterises  the  original 


Merino.  In  many  of  the  flocks,  nearly  half  of 
them  were  the  regular  old-fashioned,  black 
sheep,  and  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  single 
flock  but  what  contained  more  or  less  of  the 
last-mentioned  variety. 

Not  finding  anything  in  Spain  to  my  mind,  I 
concluded  to  go  through  Germany,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  find  some  of  the  pure,  full-blooded  Merinos. 
Having  read  the  able  communications  of  Charles 
L.  Fleischman,  contained  in  the  Patent-Office 
Report  of  1847, 1  thought  it  advisable  to  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  Stuttgart,  where  Mr.  F.  resides  in  the 
capacity  of  United-States  Consul,  and  consult 
him  in  regard  to  the  object  of  my  search.  I 
found  Mr.  Fleischman  a  very  intelligent  and 
obliging  man,  willing  to  assist  me  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  I  spent  one  day  with  him,  visiting 
an  agricultural  school  near  Stuttgart,  where 
there  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  implements,  seeds,  stock,  &c. ;  also,  collec¬ 
tions  in  natural  history.  These  were  $11  very 
good  except  the  sheep,  which  could  only  be 
reckoned  about  second  best. 

As  Mr.  Fleischman  was  formerly  master  of  a 
large  sheep  estate,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  of  the  best  flocks  in  Germany,  I 
persuaded  him  to  travel  with,  and  assist  me  in 
the  purchase  of  some  of  the  best  Merinos  that 
could  be  obtained  in  that  country.  With  his 
guidance,  I  was  enabled  to  see  all  of  the  best 
flocks.  The  breed  is  mostly  Saxon.  The  fleeces 
are  exceedingly  light  and  fine,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  the  wool-growing  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  did  not  find  but  two  flocks  of  pure  Spanish 
sheep  in  the  whole  country.  One  of  these  was 
small  and  had  not  been  very  well  bred;  but 
the  other,  I  must  say,  as  a  whole,  was  the  best 
lot  of  sheep  I  ever  examined.  Of  these,  I  pur¬ 
chased  28,  all  that  could  be  had  for  “  love  or 
money.”  The  original  stock  from  which  these 
sprung,  was  brought  from  Spain,  in  1811,  hav¬ 
ing  been  selected  from  the  far-famed  Infantado 
Negretti  flock,  and  kept  pure  and  uncontami¬ 
nated  since  that  time.  The  flock  from  which  I 
purchased,  is  owned  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and  I 
am  confident  that  they  possess  more  good  qual¬ 
ities  than  any  other  that  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  with.  They  are  much  finer  than  our  best 
Merinos  in  this  country,  carrying  an  even  fleece 
over  their  whole  body,  and  are  woolled  down  to 
their  very  hoofs.  In  short,  I  am  bold  to  say, 
that  they  are  the  most  perfect  sheep  I  ever  saw. 
They  are  of  a  fair  size  and  well  shaped,  with  a 
dark  surface  and  a  clear  white  oil.  There  is  a 
beautiful  crimp  to  the  wool,  and  withal,  they 
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are  very  heavy  shearers.  These  sheep  were 
shipped  from  Bremen,  in  the  steamer  Herman. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  so  many  as  I  wanted 
in  Silesia,  I  returned  again  to  France,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  more  of  the  French  sheep,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all,  114  including  the  Germans.  In  se¬ 
lecting  the  French  sheep,  I  did  not  choose  the 
largest-sized,  coarse-woolled  ones,  but  rather 
those  short-legged,  thick-set,  fine  and  thick- 
woolled,  with  a  good  deal  of  crimp,  that  gives  the 
fleece  a  beautiful  appearance.  At  shearing 
time,  I  intend  to  weigh  the  sheep  and  fleeces  both 
of  the  French  and  Germans,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  relative  value  of  each  breed. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  not  finding 
more  good  sheep  in  Europe.  Nearly  all  the 
flocks  were  inferior  to  those  of  this  country. 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  have,  at  the  present  time, 
more  good  sheep  in  the  United  States,  than  can 
be  found  in  the  old  country,  and  that,  in  the 
course  Cf  a  few  years,  we  shall  far  outstrip  them, 
as  every  one  knows  that  the  Americans  are 
bound  to  go  ahead.  George  Campbell. 

Westminster  West ,  Vt.,  June ,  1851. 


PHILOSOPHY  OP  EATING. 

Use  but  two  or  three  kinds  of  food  besides 
bread  and  butter,  at  a  single  meal,  and  never 
eat  anything  between  meals.  You  should  eat 
at  regular  hours,  and  but  three  times  a-day,  with 
two  intervals  of  not  less  than  five  hours  each, 
nor  more  than  six. 

Cold  water  retards  digestion,  and  so  does  any 
liquid,  if  much  is  taken  during  or  soon  after  a 
meal ;  half  a  glass  at  a  meal  is  enough.  From 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  a  meal,  until  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  next  one,  you  may  drink  as 
much  water  as  you  desire  ;  it  is  best,  however* 
to  drink  but  a  swallow  or  two  at  a  time,  with 
an  interval  of  half  a  minute  or  more ;  other¬ 
wise,  you  may  take  more  than  nature  requires 
before  you  know  it,  just  as  in  eating  fast.  If 
too  much  fluid  is  taken  during  meals,  it  di¬ 
lutes  the  gastric  juice,  thus  weakening  its  pow¬ 
ers  of  digestion,  and  retaining  the  food  longer 
in  the  stomach  than  is  natural ;  it  also  causes 
an  acid  stomach,  heartburn,  fullness,  belchings, 
and  bad  blood,  producing,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  a  dryness,  or  rawness,  or  a  sensation  in 
the  throat,  like  indigestion  from  other  causes, 
whether  from  quality  or  quantity  of  food. 

All  errors  as  to  diet  arise  from  quantity  or 
quality,  and  I  propose  one  safe  rule  to  each, 
applicable  to  all  persons,  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances. 

As  to  quality,  the  general  rule  is  to  eat  that 


which  you  like  best,  and  which  you  find  by 
close  observation  and  experience  is  followed 
by  no  uncomfortable  feeling  about  the  head, 
hands,  feet,  nor  stomach. 

As  to  quantity,  take  as  much  at  one  meal  as 
will  allow  you  to  become  decidedly  hungry  by 
the  next  meal ;  this  can  only  be  determined  by 
consecutive  observations ;  but  remember,  never 
swallow  an  atom  of  food  unless  you  are  hungry; 
never  force  a  particle  of  food  on  yourself ;  the 
brute  creation  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  nor  drink, 
if  slightly  ill  or  excited,  guided  only  by  their 
poor  blind  instincts  ;  and  we,  who  are  as  much 
higher  than  they,  by  the  reason  that  is  within 
us,  ought  to  feel  ashamed  to  act  less  wisely ; 
and  yet,  nine  tenths  of  all  our  ailments,  acute 
and  chronic,  enter  here ;  and  nine  tenths  of  them 
all  might  be  cured  thus,  if  taken  in  reasonable 
time,  and  if  properly  persevered  in. 

The  finer  all  food  is  cut  with  a  knife,  before 
put  into  the  mouth,  the  sooner  and  easier  it  is 
digested,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  large 
piece  of  ice  placed  in  a  vessel  set  in  water  will 
require  a  longer  time  to  melt,  than  if  it  were 
first  divided  into  many  small  pieces.  The  gas¬ 
tric  juice  dissolves  solid  food  from  without  in¬ 
wards  ;  hence  food,  especially  all  kinds  of  meat, 
should  be  cut  up  in  pieces,  not  larger  than  a 
pea,  before  it  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  taking  in 
as  many  pieces  at  a  time  as  is  convenient.  This 
precaution  would  not  be  needed  were  persons 
to  eat  slowly,  and  masticate  their  food  properly; 
but  our  national  habits  are  otherwise,  nor  is  there 
much  hope  of  a  speedy  change  in  this  respect. 

For  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  half  the  time 
for  other  meals,  do  not  lie  down,  do  not  sit  to 
sew,  nor  maintain  any  stooping  position  ;  do  not 
ride  on  horseback,  nor  study,  strain,  lift,  nor  per¬ 
form  any  labor,  bodily  nor  mental ;  a  leisure 
stroll  in  the  open  air  is  best ;  or  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  ;  these  require  no  mental  effort.  While- 
walking,  keep  your  hand  behind  you,  and  your 
chin  on  or  above  a  horizontal  line,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  feel  in  a  good  and  cheerful  humor 
with  yourself  and  all  the  world. — Dr.  Hall. 

Amount  of  Foreign  Flax  Consumed  in  the 
London  Trade. — It  is  asserted  that  a  sum  a  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  £6,000,000  is  annually  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  foreign  flax.  The  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  material  for  the  London  trade 
is  computed  at  120,000  tons.  If  this  were  grown 
at  home,  it  would  occupy  400,000  statute  acres  ; 
the  value  of  the  crop  would  be  £6,500,000,  and 
that  of  the  seed  £1,400,000,  making  a  total  of 
nearly  £8,000,000. — Journal  of  Agriculture. 
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MR.  MORRIS’  SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  IM¬ 
PROVED  STOCK. 

This  sale  took  place  at  Mount  Fordham,  near 
New  York,  agreeably  to  the  advertisement,  on 
Tuesday  the  24th  of  June.  We  have  space  only 


for  the  particulars  of  the  pure-bred  animals. 

SHORTHORN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Lot  1,  York,  age  unknown,  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances,  pedigree  could  not  be  giv¬ 
en  on  the  day  of  sale,  General 
Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  $110 
“  2,  Cleopatra,  9  years  old,  General  Cad¬ 
wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  85 

“  3,  withdrawn  from  the  sale. 

“  4,  Coquette,  4  years  old,  one  of  the  star¬ 
red  animals  not  recommended, 

E.  H.  Smith,  of  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  50 

K  5,  Red  Lady,  4  years  old,  General  Cad¬ 
wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  175 

“  6,  Eleanor,  4  years  old,  General  Cad¬ 
wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  135 

“  8,  Miss  Rolfe,  2  years  old,  A.  Van  Ingen, 

Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  105 

“  9,  Fame,  1  year  old,  General  Cadwalla¬ 
der,  of  Philadelphia,  60 

“  10,  Red,  Rose,  1  year  old,  one  of  the 
starred  animals  not  recommended, 

G.  Hopkins,  of  L.  I.,  30 

“  11,  Kate,  5  months  old,  G.  G.  Hubbard, 

of  Massachusetts,  140 

“  12,  Lily,  3|  months  old,  Joel  Terrell,  of 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  80 

(t  13,  Beulah,  2f  months  old,  General  Cad¬ 
wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  55 

et  14,  Pocahontas,  11  years  old,  Henry 

Parsons,  of  Canada  West,  100 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Lot  1,  Logan,  23  months  old,  Oliver  Slate, 

Jr.,  of  Throg’s  Neck,  N.  Y.,  175 

“  4,  Mark  Anthony,  4  months  old, 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Wisconsin,  135 

“  5,  Passaic,  2  months  old,  Joel  Terrell, 

of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  50 

DEVON  bull. 

Lot  10,  Boston,  17  months  old,  General  Cad¬ 
wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  145 


The  shorlhorn  cross  with  the  Dutch  cows ,  called 
the  “  Improved  Dairy  Stock,”  sold  from  $30  to 
$120  each,  according  to  age  and  quality. 

The  shorthorn  and  Ayrshire  cross ,  sold  from 
$60  to  $90. 

Southdown  lambs  2|  to  ,3|  months  old,  Fold 
from  $25  to  $30. 

Suffolk  pigs,  in  pairs,  from  $20  to  $37.50, 

The  weather  was  highly  favorable,  and  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  persons  were  present.  Col¬ 


onel  James  M.  Miller  conducted  the  sale  with 
his  usual  ability  and  dispatch.  The  bidding 
was  spirited,  and  the  prices,  upon  the  whole,  an 
improvement  on  the  first  sale  of  Mr.  Morris,  in 
October,  1849.  We  noticed  several  of  our  most 
respectable  citizens  and  country  gentlemen 
present,  and  right  glad  were  we  to  observe  an 
increased  taste  on  their  part,  for  improved  ani¬ 
mals.  The  time  will  come  when  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman  will  feel  as  much  ashamed  to  have  an 
indifferent  cow,  sheep,  or  pig  on  his  farm  or 
about  his  house,  as  he  now  would  to  drive  a 
mean  horse  or  shabby  carriage,  or  furnish  his 
house  with  cast-away  furniture.  Among  the 
foreigners  present  was  General  Paez,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  patriot,  and  late  President  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  We  found  him  a  good  judge  of  stock,  and 
he  handled  some  of  the  finest  present  with  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction.  The  Devons  were  the  most 
attractive  to  his  eye,  he  highly  appreciating 
their  clean  limbs  and  bloodlike  form.  They  re¬ 
minded  him,  he  said,  of  a  fine  Andalusian  horse. 
He  informed  us  that  he  had  several  thousand 
head  of  Spanish  cattle  on  his  extensive  hacien¬ 
das  in  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Morris  has  a  really  beautiful  place  at 
Mount  Fordham.  The  house  is  of  stone,  capa¬ 
cious,  and  of  very  handsome  architecture,  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  grounds  around  are  am¬ 
ple,  and  on  the  large  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
the  cattle  were  paraded  for  inspection.  Quite 
a  number  of  elegant  ladies  were  present,  and 
seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  stock.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  exert  their  good 
influence  hereafter  with  their  husbands  and  rel¬ 
atives,  to  procure  them  a  few  fine  animals  to 
grace  their  lawns,  as  well  as  fine  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery  and  flowers. 

The  collation  was  bountiful,  and  all  seemed 
to  partake  of  it  with  no  little  gusto. 

Mr.  Morris  has  now  sold  off  all  his  grade  ani¬ 
mals,  and  will  hereafter  devote  his  attention  to 
the  breeding  of  none  but  pure  stock. 


Grasshoppers  Unfit  Food  for  Laying  Hens.— 


perience,  that  laying  bens  should  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  eat  unsavory  nor  strong-scented  substan¬ 
ces,  as  grasshoppers,  lest  their  eggs,  should  be 
tainted  with  their  flavor 


Plowing. — Never  plow  wet  land  in  wet  weath¬ 
er,  much  less  harrow  such,,  nor  when  it  is  wer 
m  itself.  Plow  deep  by  degrees,  and  manure 
as  you  deepen.  And,  instead,  of  the.  expensive- 
hurse,  employ  the  profitable  ox. 
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SALT,  URINE,  AND  LIME. 


SALT,  URINE,  AND  LIME. 

John  Rudolph  Glauber,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  among  many 
other  useful  experiments  on  various  kinds  of 
salts,  relative  to  their  fertilising  properties, 
found,  that  no  manure  of  the  kind  had  such  pow¬ 
er  in  tillage,  as  sea  salt  calcined  in  a  lime  mix¬ 
ture.  His  prescription  is  as  follows: — 

To  every  400  pounds  of  air-slacked  lime,  add 
100  pounds  of  common  salt;  temper  these  to¬ 
gether  with  urine,  to  a  stiff  mortar,  which, 
make  into  small  oblong  rolls ;  when  sufficiently 
dried,  make  a  layer  of  wood,  (or  coal,)  then  a 
layer  of  these  rolls,  and  so  on  till  the  quantity 
is  used  up  ;  which  set  fire  to,  and  let  the  whole 
burn  out,  taking  care  that  no  rain  nor  wet  get 
to  these  rolls  before  burning,  nor  to  the  lime 
after  burned.  After  calcination,  reduce  these 
rolls  to  a  fine  powder,  and  let  it  lie  half  a  year, 
in  a  dry  place,  often  turning  the  heap  in  order 
to  expose  it  to  the  air. 

Applied  to  a  soil  of  medium  quality,  at  the 
rate  of  500  or  600  pounds  to  an  acre,  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  stated  to  form  a  most  powerful  manure 
for  wheat,  which  may  be  sown  with  the  seed. 
Besides,  it  will  destroy  every  insect  and  worm, 
and  neutralise  the  poisonous  acids  in  the  soil. 

■ - -MM - 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  ARABIAN 
HORSE. 

The  Barley  Arabian  was  brought  over  by  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Darley,  of  Yorkshire,  who,  being 
an  agent  in  merchandize  abroad,  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  hunting  club,  by  which  means  he  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  to  procure  this  horse.  He  was 
sire  of  Childers,  and  also  got  Almanzor,  a  very 
good  horse ;  likewise,  a  white-legged  horse  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset’s,  full  brother  to  Alman¬ 
zor,  and  thought  to  be  as  good ;  though,  from 
meeting  with  an  accident,  he  never  ran  in  pub¬ 
lic.  Add  Cupid  and  Brisk,  both  good  horses; 
Bsedalus,  a  very  fleet  horse;  Bart,  Skip  Jack, 
Maurice,  and  Calypso,  good  plate  horses,  though 
out  of  bad  mares.  He  covered  very  few  mares, 
except  Mr.  Barley’s,  whahad  but  few  well  bred 
besides  Almanzor’s  dam. 

The  second  source  from  which  has  sprung  a 
very  numerous  class  of  our  best  horses,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Byerly  Turk.  He  was  Captain 
Byerly’s  charger  in  Ireland,  in  King  William’s 
wars  (1689).  He  did  not  cover  many  thorough- 
bed  mares,  but  was  the  sire  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston’s  Sprite,  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s  Black- 
hearty  and  Archer,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Basto,  Lord  Bristol’s  Grasshopper,  &c. 

And  the  third  and  favorite  origin  of  many, 
but  whose  progeny  are  certainly  not  so  numer¬ 


ous  as  the  other  two  in  the  production  of  racers, 
is  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  He  was  a  brown  bay, 
about  15  hands,  with  some  white  on  the  off  heel 
behind.  There  is  a  picture  of  him  and  his  fa¬ 
vorite  cat  in  the  library  at  Gog  Magog,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  where  he  died,  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Godolphin,  in  1753,  then  supposed  to  be  in 
his  29th  year. 

That  he  was  a  genuine  Arabian,  his  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  stallion  is  deemed  sufficient  proof. 
In  1781,  then  the  property  of  Mr.  Coke,  he  was 
teazer  to  Hobgoblin,  who,  refusing  to  cover 
Roxana,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  the  Arabian, 
and  from  that  leap  was  produced  Lath,  the  first 
of  his  get. 

Many  years  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  some  genealogical  tables  that  were  de¬ 
signed  by  a  Mr.  Lounin,  a  Russian,  which  have 
since  been  published  in  the  Russian  Stud  Book. 
Mr.  Lounin,  who  is  since  dead,  was  not  far 
wrong  in  taking  the  above  horses  as  the  three 
sources  from  which  all  our  best  animals  have 
sprung.  The  plan  adopted,  was,  to  trace  the 
paternal  side,  and  enumerate  only  such  horses 
as  were  grandsires  of  winners;  by  which  means, 
we  have  a  collection  from  which,  you  will  per¬ 
ceive,  it  is  easy  to  derive  the  pedigrees  of  all 
our  horses  of  the  present  day. 


1689  Byerley  Turk 
Jig 

1718  Partner 

1749  Tarter 
1758  Herod 
1774  Highflyer 
1784  Sir  Peter 
1799  Walton 
1811  Partisan 


About 

1724  Godolphin  Arabian  1700  Darley ’s  Ara¬ 
bian 


1734  Cade 

1748  Matchem 
1767  Conductor 
1782  Trumpeter 
1796  Sorcerer 
1808  Soothsayer 
1815  Welbeck 
1823  Bedlamite 


1716  Bartlett’s 
Childers 
1732  Squirt 
1750  Marok 
1764  Eclipse 
1773  Pot-8- o’s 
1790  Waxy 
1807  Whalebone 
1722  Camel 


Now,  by  only  inserting  such  horses  as  were 
sires  of  stallions  that  got  winners,  we  have  the 
entire  paternal  line  of  every  horse  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

Take,  for  instance,  Touchstone,  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  he  would 
come  into  the  above  list,  being  the  sire  of  Coth- 
erstone,  who  is  sire  of  Glauca,  and  of  many 
other  winners.  Touchstone  was  got  by  Camel. 
A  fashionable  stallion  is  Melbourne ;  he  was 
got  by  Humphrey  Clinker  ;  Humphrey  Clinker 
was  got  by  Comus,  and  Comus,  by  Sorcerer. 
Melbourne,  a  good  horse,  is  the  sire  of  Canegore, 
the  best  mare  of  her  day ;  he  is  also  sire  of 
Prime  Minister,  second  favorite  for  the  ensuing 
Derby. 

So  is  the  stallion  Epirus ;  he  was  got  by  Lan- 
gar  ;  Langar,  by  Selem ;  and  Selem,  by  Buzzard 
— Woodpecker — Herod.  Epirus  is  the  sire  of 
Pyrrhus  the  First,  winner  of  the  Derby  he  is 
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also  sire  of  the  first  favorite  for  the  Derby  this 
year. 

Bay  Middleton,  the  property  of  Lord  Clifden, 
(§ire  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,)  was  a  good 
horse ;  he  won  the  Derby,  and  was  never  beat¬ 
en  ;  he  was  got  by  Sultan,  and  comes  from  the 
same  paternal  blood  as  Epirus. 

And  thus  you  will  perceive  that  an  easy  ref¬ 
erence  is  obtained  to  the  blood  of  any  horse 
of  the  present  day,  at  least  on  the  paternal 
side. — Veterinarian. 


SALE  OF  MR.  VAIL’S  STOCK. 

This  took  place  at  Mr.  Vail’s  farm,  in  Troy, 
on  the  26th  of  June,  as  advertised.  Col.  James 
M.  Miller  was  the  auctioneer.  The  prices  are 
higher  than  any  obtained  at  a  public  sale  of 
shorthorns  within  the  last  nine  years.  This  is; 
an  evidence  that  improved  animals  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  that  these 
sales,  so  long  as  thus  honorably  conducted,  are 
the  best  means  of  disposing  of  a  large  stock. 
They  also  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  a 
large  number  of  breeders  together,  for  mutual 
improvement  and  advantage. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Lot  1,  Lily  2nd,  6  years  old,  General  Cad- 

wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  $170 

“  2,  Lily  3d,  3  years  old,  Henry  Wells, 

Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  135 

“  3,  Lily  4th,  about  18  months  old,  Gen¬ 
eral  Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  90 

“  4,  Lily  5th,  calved  March  19th,  1851, 
General  Cadwallader,  of  Phila¬ 


delphia,  165 

“  5,  Fun,  7  years  old,  Henry  Wells,  of 

Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  235 

“  6,  Dahlia  5th,  2  years  old,  General  Cad¬ 
wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  75 

“  7,  Eunice  2nd,  10  years  old,  General 

Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  160 

8,  Eunice  3d,  8  years  old,  John  Os¬ 
borne,  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  125 

“  9,  Wilddame  4th,  3  years  old,  General 

Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  225 

“  10,  Wilddame  5th,  calved  Feb.  20th, 

1851,  (sick,)  General  Cadwallader, 
of  Philadelphia,  55 


“  11,  Daisy  3d,  7  years  old,  S.  P.  Chap¬ 
man,  Clockville,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  230 
“  12,  Daisy  5th,  about  20  months  old,  Gen¬ 
eral  Cadwallader,  ofPhiladelphia,  150 
“  13,  Fillpail  5th,  about  20  months  old, 
General  Cadwallader,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  95 


Lot  14,  Victoria  4th,  4  years  old,  Henry 

Wells,  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  90 

“  15,  Rosette  2nd,  4  years  old,  General 

Cadwallader,  ofPhiladelphia,  175 

“  16,  Rosette  3d,  about  20  months  old, 
William  Osborne,  of  Oneida  county, 
N.Y.,  80 

“  17,  Rosette  4th,  about  10  months  old, 
General  Cadwallader,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  105 

“  18,  Yellowskin,  2  years  old,  General 

Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  110 

“  19,  Willy,  14  years  old,  General  Cad¬ 
wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  90 

“  20,  Profitable  2nd,  about  10  months 
old,  Henry  Wells,  of  Cayuga  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  125 

“  21,  Victoria  5th,  about  2  months  old, 
General  Cadwallader  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  75 

BULLS. 

Lot  24,  Beppo  3d,  calved  Sept.  2d,  1848, 
Thomas  Richmond,  of  Gananque, 
Canada  West,  150 

“  25,  Leopold,  calved  Oct.  6th,  1849, 
Cameron,  near  Kingston,  Canada 
West,  50 

“  26,  Grand  Duke,  calved  Feb.  24th,  1850, 

John  Osborne,  of  Oneida  county, 

N.  Y.,  95 

“  27,  Falcon,  calved  Sept.  23d,  1850, 
Thomas  Richmond,  of  Gananque, 
Canada  West,  90 

“  28,  Marquis,  calved  Aug.,  1849,  Thomas 
Richmond,  of  Gananque,  Can¬ 
ada  West,  60 

“  29,  White  Prince,  calved  Apr.  12th,  1851, 

F.  Yates,  55 


HEIFER  CALVES. 

Lot  30,  Beauty,  about  2  months  old,  Wm. 

Osborne,  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  90 

“  31,  Red  Lady,  about  2  months  old,  Gen- 

Cad  wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  60 

“  32,  Fashion,  about  6  weeks  old,  (not  on 
catalogue,)  General  Cadwallader, 
of  Philadelphia,  30 

“  33,  Fillpail  6th,  a  yearling  heifer,  (not 

on  catalogue,)  Wilson,  ofN.  Y.,  90 

$3,520 

At  private  sale  and  not  on  catalogue,  Lady 
Barrington  5th,  2  years  and  10  months 
old,  got  by  premium  bull  Meteor,  out  of 
Imported  Lady  Barrington  3d,  Aaron 
Clement,  for  T.  P.  Remington,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  350- 
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Hilpa  4th,  roan  heifer  calf,  dropped  April 
9th,  1851,  being  2  months  and  17  days  old, 
got  by  Duke  of  Wellington,  out  of  im¬ 
ported  Hilpa,  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  300 


$4,170 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above 
statement,  that  there  were  19  cows  and  heifers 
sold,  which  brought  $3,010,  averaging  about 
$160  each. 

Seven  heifer  calves  brought  640 

averaging  $91 

Seven  bulls  and  bull  calves,  520 

averaging  $74  each. 

In  all,  33  animals  including  two  heifers  at  - 

private  sale,  brought  4,170 

The  whole  lot,  old  and  young,  averag¬ 
ing  $126. 


WOOL  GROWING-  IN  VIRGINIA— A  REMEDY 
AGAINST  DOGS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  our  northern  states  is  turned  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  offering  a  fine  field  for  investment  in 
her  lands  for  agricultural,  mining  and  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point 
out  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  state  for  the  wool-growing 
business.  This  subject  has  been  brought  to  my 
mind  by  seeing  the  fact  stated,  in  many  news¬ 
papers,  that,  out  of  100  parcels  of  wool  collect¬ 
ed  by  an  extensive  wool  dealer  at  the  north, 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  World’s  Fair,  the  palm  was 
awarded  to  a  parcle  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Pat¬ 
terson,  on  their  sheep  grounds,  in  Bedford  coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia. 

The  whole  tier  of  Peidmont  counties,  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  the  Potomac 
River  to  the  North-Carolina  line,  namely,  Fau¬ 
quier,  Orange,  Albemarle,  Bedford,  Patrick  and 
all  intermediate  counties,have  been  fully  proved 
by  a  few  northern  wool  growers  settled  in  them, 
to  be  most  admirably  adapted  to  this  business — 
the  most  suitable  grasses  for  sheep  grow  finely. 
Diseases  incident  to  this  animal  are  of  seldom 
occurrence,  and  the  wolf,  that  deadly  foe  to 
sheep,  is  rarely  ever  seen.  Franklin,  Henry, 
and  Patrick,  the  least  opened  of  this  range  of 
counties,  contain  very  few,  if  any  wolves.  These 
three  counties  offer,  on  account  of  the  low  price 
of  land  and  the  absence  of  all  ravenous  wild  an¬ 
imals,  a  great  opening  for  sheep  grazing.  Large 
tracts  of  uncleared  land  are  to  be  had  there  on 


mountains  and  hill  sides,  for  perhaps,  less  than 
50  cents  per  acre,  which,  if  partially  cleared  of 
its  undergrowth,  (that  the  rays  of  the  sun  might 
strike  the  earth,)  would  put  forth  grass  sponta¬ 
neously,  and  make  excellent  ranges  for  sheep. 

The  general  evil  of  dogs,  which  I  see  is  claim¬ 
ing  at  present  the  most  stringent  legislation  in 
our  northern  states  to  protect  the  sheep,  like¬ 
wise  exists  with  us.  Our  own  legislature  has 
done  much,  and  will,  no  doubt,  do  more,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  eradicate  this  evil.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  let  me  publish  to  the  sheep-raising  world, 
!a  remedy  against  the  destruction  of  sheep  by 
dogs,  which  was  given  me  a  short  time  since, 
by  a  highly  respectable  and  valued  friend,  him¬ 
self  an  extensive  wool  grower.  It  consists  sim¬ 
ply  in  placing  on  one  sheep  in  every  ten  of  the 
flock,  a  bell  of  the  usual  size  for  sheep.  The 
reasoning  of  my  friend  is  this :  The  instinct  of 
the  dog  prompts  him  to  do  all  his  acts  in  a  sly, 
stealthy  manner — his  attacks  upon  sheep  are 
most  frequently  made  at  night  while  they  are 
at  rest,  and  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  jing¬ 
ling  of  all  the  bells,  strikes  terror  to  the  dogs; 
they  turn  tails  and  leave  the  sheep,  fearing  the 
noise  of  the  bells  will  lead  to  their  exposure. 
The  ratio  of  bells  might  be  made  to  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  flock. 

The  importance  of  sheep  preservation  from 
dogs,  the  writer  hopes,  will  claim  for  this  com¬ 
munication  an  insertion  in  most  of  the  papers 
of  the  Union,  that  a  remedy  so  cheap  and  sim¬ 
ple  may  be  fully  tested. — Richmond  Whig. 


SHORTHORN  BULL  EARL  OF  SEAHAM. 

This  month  we  give  a  portrait  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  bull,  Earl  of  Seaham  (10,181).  He  was 
bred  by  John  Stephenson,  Esq.,  of  Wolviston, 
county  of  Durham,  England,  and  was  calved 
April  21st,  1848,  now  three  years  old.  He  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  was  imported  by 
him  and  Colonel  Sherwood.  He  was  shipped 
from  Liverpool  in  June,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  in  August.  In  one  month  after  his  arrival, 
and  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  voyage,  he  was  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Albany, 
in  September,  1850,  and  won  the  first  prize  as 
the  best  two-year-old  shorthorn  bull  shown.  In 
October,  he  was  exhibited  at  the  cattle  show  of 
the  American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  won  the  first  prize  as  the  best  shorthorn 
bull,  in  the  aged  class  of  shorthorns,  or  bulls 
two  years  old  and  upwards. 

Earl  of  Seaham  is  of  the  famous  Princess. 
tribe  of  shorthorns,  that  is  so  eminent  for  style. 


EARL  OF  SEAHAM. 
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quality,  and  milking  capacity.  Colonel  Sher-  1  made  49  pounds  of  butter.  Another  cow  of 

wood’s  Red  Rose,  now  four  years  old,  whose  I  this  tribe,  Princess  I.,  now  four  years  old,  sister 


dam  is  a  sister  to  the  dam  of  Seaham,  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  milker,  and  from  her  milk,  in  25  days, 
ending  on  the  6th  of  June,  1851,  there  were 


to  the  dam  of  Earl  of  Seaham  for  two  months 
before  being  put  to  grass,  this  season,  on  hay 
and  turnips,  gave  daily,  from  20  to  25  quarts  of 
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rich  milk,  and  only  three  or  four  days  during 
these  sixty,  gave  less  than  23  quarts  a-day,  and 
for  more  than  thirty  days  of  the  sixty  reached  25 
quarts.  She  doubtless  would  have  made  as 
much  butter  as  Red  Rose,  had  the  experiment 
been  tried. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  our 
columns,  that  Colonel  Sherwood  offers  this  fine 
bull  for  sale ;  a  better  one  can  be  bought  in  no 
country,  and  his  equal,  certainly  not  in  this. 

- — - 5 - ■- 

ECONOMICAL  MANURE  SHEDS. 

H.  M.  Baker,  a  Virginia  farmer,  thus  describes 
the  manner  of  protecting  his  manure  from  wash¬ 
ing  rains.and  the  exhausting  power  of  the  sun:— 

“  Set  a  row  of  forked  posts  through  the  cattle 
yard,  10  feet  high  to  sustain  a  range  pole. 
Nine  feet  distant,  set  another  row,  eight  feet  high  ; 
and  nine  feet  further,  another  row  six  feet  high; 
put  range  poles  upon  these  and  cover  the  whole 
with  old  rails  or  poles,  and  brush,  and  upon 
these,  put  straw,  cornstalks,  or  sedge,  to  form  a 
roof,  which  will  shed  off  most  of  the  water  and 
all  the  sun.  Brace  the  corners  well  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  from  high  winds,  and  heap  up  all 
your  manure,  commencing  at  one  end,  so  as  to 
allow  cattle  to  occupy  the  other  portion,  and 
you  will  gain  twice  the  cost  of  the  shed  every 
year.” 


A  SHEEP  SHEARING-  FESTIVAL. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  Cornwall,  Vermont,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  Mr.  Merrill  Bingham,  keeps 
large  flocks  of  the  French  and  other  Merino 
sheep.  The  last  of  May  is  the  time  of  their 
sheep  shearing ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  more 
social  and  agreeable,  and  show  the  country 
what  their  flocks  would  produce,  they  invited 
their  friends  and  neighbors  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  Mr.  E.  D.  Barber,  of  Middlebury, 
gives  the  following  report  of  the  clipping  of  the 
French  Merinos  from  the  importation  of  Mr. 
Taintor.  The  fleeces  were  in  the  dirt.  How 
much  clean,  well- washed  wool  they  would  have 
produced,  we  are  unable  to  say : — 

“Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham’s  flock  of  French  Merino 
sheep  consists  of  93  breeding  ewes,  23  yearling 
bucks,  and  105  ewes  and  buck  lambs;  being 
from  two  to  five  months  old,  and  weighing  from 
75  to  140  pounds,  according  to  their  age.  A 
three-year-old  buck,  recently  imported,  weighed 
339  pounds,  and  sheared,  with  only  ten  months’ 
growth  of  wool,  31*  pounds.  A  two-year-old 
buck,  not  shorn,  weighed  217*  pounds.  For 
this  last-mentioned  buck,  Mr.  Bingham  has  been 
offered  $1,000  by  different  men.  The  following 


is  a  statement  of  the  weight  of  the  sheep  and  of 
their  fleeces,  as  sheared  the  20th  of  May 

Live  weight.  Weight  of  fleece. 


No.  7, 

122  lbs. 

19  lbs.  2  oz. 

40, 

157 

17 

0 

11, 

149 

18 

6 

112, 

118 

17 

12 

31, 

169 

14 

14 

110, 

128 

22 

6 

139, 

92 

19 

12 

00 

Ox 

123 

18 

12 

Making  the  average  weight  of  the  sheep,  132* 
pounds,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces, 
about  18  pounds,  7  ounces.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
he  sheared  six  more  sheep,  the  weights  of  whose 
fleeces  were  as  follows : — 

No.  201,  17  lbs.  No.  200,  16*  lbs.  No.  38, 16*  lbs. 


90,  16* 

85,  14* 

250, 16* 

201,  17* 

117,  15* 

230, 15 

31,  15f 

39,  21* 

110,  20 

71,  18 

31,  18* 

7,19 

71,  16* 

39,  17 

Making  the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  about 
17  pounds,  4  ounces. 

Mr.  .Merrill  Bingham’s  flock  produced  the 
following  shearing : — 

No.  Ill,  17  lbs.  0  oz. 

5,  13  5 

6,  12  6 

59,  12  14 

Making  the  average  weight  about  13  pounds,  14 
ounces. 

On  the  next  day,  he  sheared  five  breeding 
ewes,  the  weights  of  whose  fleeces  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

No.  81,  19  lbs.  2  oz. 

67,  16  12 

55,  15  8 

54,  16  2 

201,  15  14 

The  average  being  about  16  pounds,  10  ounces. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sheared  eight  half-blood 
ewes,  one  year  old,  being  a  cross  of  the  French 
with  the  Spanish  Merinos,  with  the  following 
result : — 

No.  1,  8  lbs.  14  oz. 

2, 8  12 

2,  8  4 

4,  7  6 

5,  8  0 

6,  7  8 

7,  9  6 

8, 7  3 

The  average  being  about  eight  pounds,  two 
ounces.  Mr.  M.  Bingham  imported,  in  March 
last,  13  French  Merino  bucks.  He  has  sold 
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seven  of  them  and  received  prices  for  them 
varying  from  $ 200  to  $300.  One  of  them  he 
has  been  offered  $400  for  and  refused  the  offer. 
Although  I  did  not  see  the  whole  of  these  sheep 
sheared,  and  the  fleeces  weighed,  I  have  the 
above  facts  on  authority  upon  which  I  place 
implicit  reliance.  I  certainly  would  not  give 
them  to  the  public  in  this  shape  unless  I  had 
the  fullest  confidence  of  their  truth.  For  a  part 
of  them  I  can  vouch  from  my  own  personal  ob¬ 
servation.  Can  these  sheep  be  beaten  in  the 
United  States  1  I  believe  not,  though  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  “  booked  up  ”  so  perfectly  as  some 
others  in  these  matters.  At  all  events,  if  they 
can  be  beaten,  this  statement  may  serve  to  call 
forth  the  proof.” 

Nothing  gives  us  more  pleasure  than  to  see  a 
growing  disposition  among  our  farmers  to  get 
up  similar  festivals  of  one  kind  and  another 
among  themselves.  By  seeing  what  each  other 
are  doing,  they  enlarge  their  minds,  promote 
agricultural  improvements  much  more  rapidly 
among  themselves  than  can  be  done  under  the 
isolated,  and  we  add,  somewhat  niggardly  and 
selfish  spirit  that  has  been  too  long  prevailing 
in  our  country.  English  farmers  have  ever 
been  noted  for  these  kinds  of  festivals,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  enlightened  and 
prosperous  men.  They  not  only  have  their 
sheep  shearings,  but  sheep  shows  and  sales ; 
they  also  have  festivals  for  examining  each 
other’s  grain,  grass,  and  vegetable  crops,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  things. 

After  the  shearing  was  over,  all  present  sat 
down  to  a  capital  dinner,  where  most  of  the  deli¬ 
cacies  and  substantials  of  the  season  were  served 
up  evidently  to  the  gratification  of  the  company. 
Our  only  wish  is,  that  we  could  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  to  enjoy  the  festival. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  JUNE  NUMBER  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Virtue. s  of  Milk. — Here  is  a  short  article  reit¬ 
erating  the  old  saw — “milk  is  a  most  perfect 
diet — nothing  like  it;”  because  chemical  sci¬ 
ence  finds  the  necessary  constituents  of  human 
food  in  its  composition.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  truth  of  science,  the  truth  of  experience 
proves  it  is  not  healthy  in  a  country  affected 
with  bilious  diseases  ;  in  many  places,'  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  poisonous,  producing  disease  and  death. 
The  writer  says  it  is  necessary  it  should  be 
pure,  or  it  will  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  Very  sound  doctrine,  that ;  and  equal¬ 
ly  sound  to  say  one  half  at  least  consumed  by 
the  human  family  is  impure,  and  consequently, 
unfit  for  human  food.  I  am  aware  of  the  unpop¬ 


ularity  of  refusing  to  allow  milk  all  the  virtues 
claimed  for  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  believe  it 
occasions  more  sickness  than  any  other  single 
article  of  food. 

A  Jaunt  in  Ohio,  No.  3. — This  article  is  not 
so  interesting  as  the  previous  ones.  The  writer, 
whoever  he  is,  is  most  evidently  not  in  love 
with  Ohio  farming.  The  description  of  Colonel 
James’  “grand  prairie  farm,”  which  “  Visitor” 
rode  half  a  dozen  miles  to  see,  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  his  poetical  picture  of  an  Ohio  prai¬ 
rie  under  an  October  sun.  After  gazing  him¬ 
self  full  of  it,  (I  hope  he  afterwards  found  room 
for  that  “substantial  lunch,”)  he  rides  away 
and  leaves  us  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  things  we 
please,  about  this  grand  prairie  farm. 

Brown  Corn. — The  writer  thinks  it  desirable 
for  every  farmer  to  raise  a  small  quantity  of 
this  corn  for  early  feeding.  This  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  at  Poughkeepsie,  but  not  much  further 
south.  All  corn  from  as  far  north  as  where 
this  variety  came  from  becomes  quite  worth¬ 
less  when  planted  in  the  Carolinas. 

Value  of  Sewerage  Water. — This  is  the  very 
point  I  have  always  contended  for,  that  we  are 
sending  ships  to  Peru  to  bring  the  very  article 
which  we  daily  waste  in  such  immense  quanti¬ 
ties,  not  only  in  all  the  cities,  but  upon  almost 
every  farm  of  the  country.  How  many  farm¬ 
ers  save  the  vast  amount  of  fertilising  matter 
formed  from  human  food  ?  How  many  save 
bones,  blood,  hair,  horns,  hoofs,  and  other  offal  of 
butchered  animals  for  manure  ?  Who  ever 
thinks  of  manuring  a  hill  of  potatoes  with  an 
old  pair  of  boots,  or  an  old  coat  or  hat  ?  What  a 
laugh  my  neighbors  had  at  the  old  Captain  and 
his  book  notions,  when  I  planted  a  wheelbarrow 
load  of  brick  bats  and  old  mortar  under  each  of 
my  young  fruit  trees.  “  That’s  queer  manure,” 
said  they.  Yes,  it  was  queer  to  them,  but  it 
made  the  trees  grow ;  and  so  would  a  thousand 
wasted  substances  double  our  farm  products,  if 
saved  and  applied,  not  forgetting  the  sewer  water 
from  every  farm  kitchen,  which  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  pipes  to  a  tank  filled  with  loam  and 
all  sorts  of  scraps  and  garbage  generally  wasted. 

German  Agriculture  and  German  Economy. — 
It  is  idle  to  expect  either  to  be  practised  here 
while  land  is  so  cheap,  so  abundant,  so  fertile, 
that  the  owners  have  no  inducement  to  econo¬ 
mise  to  the  extent  which  necessity  compels 
them  to  in  the  “Faderland.”  But  the  time  is 
coming. 

The  Purik  Sheep. — Why  cannot  these  domes¬ 
tic  animals  be  substituted  in  place  of  dogs  ?  If 
people  must  have  pets  let  us  encourage  them  to 
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keep  such  as  are  good  for  something.  Bogs,  in 
general,  are  worse  than  worthless.  Let  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  societies  look  to  the  matter.  If  they 
can  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  poor  man’s  dog, 
they  will  do  more  good  than  they  ever  have 
done  before. 

Bathing. — This  little  paragraph  ought  to  be 
printed  in  large  letters  and  hung  up  in  every 
sleeping  room  in  America.  Read  it  again,  this 
hot  weather.  It  is  cooling. 

Worthless  Furniture. — I  grant  a  lazy  woman 
is  so,  but  not  the  most  so.  Words  to  express 
the  superlative  degree  of  greater  worthlessness 
of  her  lazy,  drunken  husband,  have  not  yet 
been  invented. 

Pork — Bacon — Ham ,  No.  3. — The  value  of 
this  number  is  not  equal  to  the  preceding  ones. 
The  directions  about  butchering  and  cutting  up 
are  entirely  too  English  for  our  use.  What 
would  some  of  those  professional  butchers  think 
of  one  man  cutting  seven  hogs  a  minute,  as  has 
frequently  been  done  at  Cincinnati  ?  The  re¬ 
commendation  to  cool  it  24  hours  before  salting, 
is  not  adapted  to  the  latitude  where  cotton 
grows.  If  suffered  to  remain  that  long,  saltpe¬ 
tre  would  not  save  it. 

Kentucky  Cattle  Shows. — A  Virginian  entering 
Kentucky  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  portion  of  that  state  as  uninvit¬ 
ing  as  some  of  the  poor  land  of  his  own.  My 
dear  sir,  every  state  has  its  poor  corners  as 
well  as  rich  centers,  like  Kentucky.  Florida 
has  her  Everglades;  Georgia,  her  poor,  sandy 
pine  plains ;  South  Carolina,  her  poor  ridges  of 
drift  sand ;  North  Carolina,  her  ditto,  as  well  as 
vast  swamps;  Tennessee,  her  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts,  valued  at  one  cent  an  acre ;  Missouri  has 
miles  of  mountains  worth  nothing  except  for 
lead  and  iron ;  Illinois,  rich  as  is  her  soil,  is  un¬ 
inhabitable  over  vast  tracts  of  prairie,  void  of 
timber,  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest.  In  some  things 
one  is  superior  to  the  other — in  other  things* 
the  reverse.  Let  us  be  content. 

But  is  it  any  wonder  agricultural  societies 
flourish  in  Fayette  and  Bourbon  ?  It  is  not  the 
rich  soil.  It  is  not  because  you  found  such  a 
fine-looking  set  of  intelligent  men.  But  it  is  for 
the  reason  that  always  has  and  always  will 
make  every  cause  flourish.  Female  influence 
is  the  true  secret  of  success ;  and  the  failure  of 
every  agricultural  society  ever  organised,  can 
be  traced  to  the  foolishness  of  man  in  underval¬ 
uing  and  neglecting  to  provide  in  time  for  the 
security  of  the  main  brace  of  every  ship  afloat. 
Man  is  the  slave  of  woman,  (Mary  is  looking 
over  my  shoulder  and  says,  “  Oh !  father”— but  I 


repeat  It,)  and  can  never  prosper  in  an  attempt 

to  abolish  her  power.  If,  then,  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  wish  to  succeed,  let  them  look  to  the 
highest  of  all  human  authority — the  great  gov¬ 
erning  power — female  influence. 

A  Chapter  on  Fowls. — I  had  long  since  deter¬ 
mined,  as  had  many  other  of  your  readers, 
never  to  look  at  another  of  these  eternal  cack- 
lings  of  a  brood  of  old  superanuated  Biddies, 
concerning  this  fowl  humbug ;  but  inadvertently 
got  into  this  chapter  and  went  through  it,  laugh¬ 
ing  heartily  all  the  time,  at  the  way  this  heavy- 
fisted  defender  of  common  sense  knocks  down 
the  Shanghaes,  Burampooters,  id  genus  omne ,  of 
all  the  big  rooster  family.  But  Mr.  A.  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  if  he  supposes  for  a  moment  he  can  stop  the 
current  of  folly  in  which  they  are  floating 
through  all  the  phases  and  fogs  of  the  hen  fever, 
by  any  amount  of  argument  or  ridicule.  He 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  ever  onward 
current  that  passes  his  own  door.  Let  both  run 
— both  will  find  a  Niagara  fall  at  last,  and  great 
the  fall  will  he. 

Fowl  Breeding  is  another  article  upon  this 
subject,  already  rung  upon  so  many  changes, 
your  readers  would  gladly  give  it  one  more 
wring,  such  as  fowls  often  get  about  thanks¬ 
giving  time. 

The  Ladies9  Department. — Where  is  it?  Blot¬ 
ted  out  entirely.  Well,  man  is  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate  animal  that  ever  existed,  undoubtedly — 
that  one  which  grunts,  fights,  and  squeals,  and 
goes  ahead  backwards,  not  excepted.  I  re¬ 
viewed  you  for  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of 
the  ladies;  instead  of  amending,  you  get  up 
your  bristles,  and  upset  the  whole  page  into  pie, 
I  suppose,  and  not  one  single  sentence,  either  in 
that  department  or  any  other,  is  to  be  found  in 
this  June  number,  intended  to  attract  the  eye, 
or  win  the  female  heart.  Now,  as  you  have  had 
the  gratification  of  your  obstinacy,  and  shown 
us  you  can  do  just  what  you  have  a  mind  to, 
with  your  own  paper,  take  an  old  man’s  advice 
who  has  had  some  experience,  and  in  fulure 
show  yourself  a  little  more  amiable  towards 
your  fair  readers.  If  you  wish  your  paper  to 
go  abroad  doing  good  in  the  world,  you  must 
cater  for  those  who  are  its  rulers.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  woman  to  extend  its  circulation,  is 
worth  ten  men.  Can  you  expect  that  influence 
when  you  do  not  publish  one  single  line  exclu¬ 
sively  for  their  use  ?  [Please  Sir,  Master  Cap¬ 
tain,  we  had  to  leave  out  the  Ladies’  Depart¬ 
ment  to  accommodate  nobody  but  yourself. — 
Eds.] 
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STRAWBERRIES— THE  SECRET  OF  GROWING 

THIS  FRUIT  SIX  MONTHS  CONTINUOUSLY. 

This  secret  has  been  discovered  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  Charles  F.  Peabody,  of  Columbus,  Geor¬ 
gia,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Soil  of  the  South,” 
for  several  years,  not  as  a  theory  or  mere  ex¬ 
periment,  nor  accidental  production,  but  as  a 
science — a  study  of  time,  successfully  carried 
out  for  profit ;  for  he  sends  his  market  wagon 
into  the  city  loaded  with  this  rich  luxury  from 
March  till  September ;  and  last  year,  his  vines 
continued  to  ripen  fruit  until  Christmas. 

What  is  the  secret  ?  our  fair  readers  exclaim. 
What  new  variety  ?  No  other  than  Hovey’s 
seedling,  impregnated  by  early  scarlet,  and 
never  manured ,  but  kept  continually  moist  by 
artificial  watering ;  for  which  purpose,  he  uses 
a  garden  engine. 

For  four  years,  Mr.  P.  cultivated  the  same  va¬ 
riety  in  rich  garden  mould,  manuring  liberally 
every  year,  and  at  any  time  during  summer 
could  have  mowed  a  heavy  swath  of  green  lux¬ 
uriant  vines,  which  would  have  made  very  good 
hay,  but  that  was  not  what  he  wished  to  grow. 
Failing  to  get  fruit  by  garden  culture,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  experiment  which  for  six  years  has 
proved  so  eminently  successful.  He  cleared  off 
a  strip  of  low  land  along  a  little  rivulet,  the  soil 
of  which  is  coarse  sand  and  loose  gravel,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  clay  slightly,  and  of  course  covered 
with  forest  mould,  digging  out  the  roots  of  a 
thick  growth  of  bushes  sufficiently  prepared 
the  land.  The  vines  were  then  set  in  rows,  six 
of  Hovey  and  one  of  scarlet,  and  the  surface 
has  never  been  disturbed  since  by  spade  or  hoe, 
except  so  far  as  going  over  the  ground  once  or 
twice  a-year  to  cut  out  here  and  there  a  decay¬ 
ing  vine  or  bunch  of  grass  or  weeds — few  of 
which,  however,  in  consequence  of  using  no 
manure,  ever  make  their  appearance ;  neither  do 
the  plants  run  to  vines,  spreading  all  over  the 
surface  every  year  as  they  did  in  the  garden. 
The  whole  strength  seems  to  be  exerted  for  the 
production  of  large  rich  berries  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  ground  is  red  with  fruit,  not  green  with 
leaves ;  and  this  not  upon  a  little  plat,  but  over 
a  field  of  five  acres. 

And  does  he  never  manure  them  1  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  asked  by  every  tyro  in  the  business  of 
growing  strawberry  vines,  Mr.  Peabody  grows 
roots,  stems,  and  fruit.  I  repeat,  he  never  ma¬ 
nures,  never  digs  the  ground  nor  turns  under  the 
old  roots  to  give  place  to  new  ones.  In  autumn, 
he  gives  a  light  dressing  of  the  Surface  soil  of 
the  forest,  and  covers  the  ground  with  leaves; 
these  remain  until  decayed,  and  serve  to  keep 


the  berries  clean  during  the  long  bearing  sea¬ 
son.  This,  and  the  watering  every  hot  day 
when  it  does  not  rain,  is  the  great  secret  of 
growing  strawberries,  not  only  six  months,  but 
last  year  he  actually  had  them  upon  his  table 
every  month  but  two — January  and  February. 
Of  course,  at  the  north,  the  bearing  season  could 
not  be  of  equal  duration,  but  it  may  by  greatly 
extended  by  the  same  course  of  cultivation. 

Solon. 


HEMP  COTTON. 

Mr.  George  C.  Davis  has  exhibited  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  a  specimen  of  hemp  prepared 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  resembles  flax  cotton, 
and  seems  equally  well  adapted  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  textile  fabrics  with  that  new  article. 
The  process  of  Mr.  Davis  is  much  more  simple, 
quicker  done,  and  less  expensive  than  M.  Claus- 
sen’s,  and  he  thinks  the  cost  of  preparation 
will  not  exceed  half  a  cent  a  pound,  which  will 
enable  hemp  growers  to  compete  with  cotton, 
and  manufacturers  to  choose  between  cotton, 
flax,  or  hemp,  at  about  the  same  prices.  Per¬ 
haps  the  same  process  applied  to  the  cotton 
stalks  may  produce  similar  results,  as  well  as 
several  other  fibrous  plants,  hitherto  considered 
worthless. 

We  believe  the  discovery  of  a  new  method 
of  preparing  fibrous  plants  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  trade 
at  no  distant  day. 

Names  of  Plants. — The  importance  of  having 
all  plants,  including  fruit  trees,  properly  named, 
even  in  small  gardens,  cannot  be  too  clearly 
pointed  out.  A  plant  may  have  beautiful  foliage 
and  flowers,  but  without  a  name,  it  yields  com¬ 
paratively  little  interest.  Every  plant  has  a  his¬ 
tory  of  its  own,  and  the  first  step  towards  ob¬ 
taining  a  knowledge  of  that  history  is  its  name ; 
the  next,  its  native  country.  A  garden  of  plants 
without  names  is  like  a  library  of  books  with¬ 
out  their  exterior  superscriptions. 


Sense  of  Hearing  in  the  Horse. — The  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  horse  is  remarkably  acute.  A  thou¬ 
sand  vibrations  of  the  air,  too  slight  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  human  ear  are  readily 
perceived  by  him.  It  is  well  known  to  every 
hunting  man,  that  the  cry  of  hounds  will  be 
recognised  by  the  horse,  and  his  ears  will 
be  erect,  and  that  he  will  be  all  spirit  and 
impatience,  a  considerable  time  before  the 
'  rider  is  conscious  of  the  least  noise. — The  Horse 
^  and  his  Rider. 
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MULCHING-. 

We  have  talked  somewhat  of  mulching,  and 
particularly  as  applied  to  newly-planted  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  philosophy  we  consider  to  be 
this :  Recently-removed,  and  newly-transplant¬ 
ed  roots  are  tender,  and  particularly  sensitive 
to  harsh  treatment.  They  may  be  compared 
somewhat  to  amputated  or  wounded  limbs  of 
the  animal  body,  which  require  more  attentive 
treatment  and  increased  care  beyond  the  healthy 
and  perfect  limbs  maintaining  their  natural 
growth  and  condition.  Torn  rudely  from  their 
natural  bed,  and  lacerated  in  removal  as  they 
usually  are,  and  transplanted  into  a  different 
soil  from  which  they  previously  occupied,  a 
thorough  revolution  is  made  in  their  habits.  In¬ 
creased  care  is  therefore  required  in  their  cul¬ 
tivation  until  they  have  become  habituated  to 
their  new  condition.  They  require  an  equable 
degree  of  temperature  and  moisture.  Mulching 
screens  them  from  the  violent  excesses  of  a  fer¬ 
vid  sun ;  it  preserves  an  equable  moisture;  it 
retains  the  gases  and  salts  of  the  ground,  oth¬ 
erwise  escaping  from  the  powerful  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  roots,  thus  soothing  and  knitting 
them  into  new  life  in  their  struggles  for  exist¬ 
ence  and  growth.  The  every-day  examples  of 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  young  trees  under  the 
shade  of  a  fence  or  stone  wall  is  a  practical 
demonstration  of  this,  and  the  superior  fertility 
of  soil  under  such  fence  or  wall  in  which  the 
various  elements  of  fertility  within  it  are  pre¬ 
served  by  their  shade,  over  what  are  to  be  found 
in  those  parts  of  the  field  exposed  to  the  scorch¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  washing  from  the 
heavy  rains,  are  additional  proofs  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  mulching,  which  is  in 
fact,  the  same  principle  differently  applied.  The 
air  can  equally  as  well  penetrate  through  and 
beneath  the  mulch  as  through  the  soil ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  economy,  mulching  has  an  absolute 
advantage  over  ordinary  cultivation  in  keeping 
down  weeds  and  all  noxious  growths.  Added 
to  this,  our  own  experience  of  the  effect  in  giv¬ 
ing  increased  growth  and  health  to  mulched 
trees  and  shrubs,  over  those  not  so  treated,  give 
this  practice,  in  our  judgment,  a  greater  value 
than  any  mode  of  procedure,  with  newly-plant¬ 
ed  roots,  whatever ;  and  even  in  old  plantations, 
where  increased  stimulus  is  necessary,  nothing 
which  we  have  ever  tried  has  been  so  potent  in 
its  improving  effects.  We  recommend  it  with¬ 
out  stint  or  measure,  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 


either  fruit  or  ornamental  tree  or  shrub  planta¬ 
tions. 

Of  one  thing,  in  all  mulching  practice,  do  not 
fail.  If  your  grounds  are  ever  infested  by  mice, 
the  mulching  must  be  removed  as  early  as  Sep¬ 
tember,  by  which  time  the  usual  season’s  growth 
of  new  wood  will  have  been  made.  If  it  is  left 
later  in  the  season,  it  will  serve  as  a  harbor  for 
vermin,  and  they  will  inevitably  destroy  the 
bark  of  the  stem,  and  consequently  the  tree  or 
shrub  itself.  Let  the  mulch  be  spread  one,  two 
or  four  feet  from  the  stem,  as  the  size  of  the 
tree  may  warrant,  and  all  the  better,  if  it  reach 
out  as  far  as  the  roots  may  spread  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil. 

- - 

ORCHARD  CATERPILLARS. 

Nothing  so  defaces  an  orchard,  as  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  certainly  nothing  of  the  insect  kind 
can  be  more  destructive,  if  permitted  to  prey 
upon  it.  The  sooner  they  are  destroyed  after 
making  their  appearance,  the  better.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  simple  and  expeditious. 

Take  a  stick  of  the  necessary  length  to  reach 
their  nest  from  the  ground;  drive  two  shingle 
nails  crosswise  through  the  small  end  within  an 
inch  of  the  point.  Early  in  the  morning,  or  in 
a  rainy  or  lowery  day,  when  the  worms  are  all 
snug  in  the  nest,  take  up  your  line  of  march 
among  the  trees.  Be  provided  with  a  little 
spatula,  or  paddle,  made  of  a  shingle  or  a  ma¬ 
son’s  trowel,  if  you  have  one.  Poke  the  stick, 
nail  end  up,  into  the  nest,  wind  it  round  care¬ 
fully  two  or  three  times,  and  the  nest  and  cat¬ 
erpillars  with  it  will  all  be  entangled  in  the 
nails.  Draw  it  down  to  you.  With  the  point 
of  your  paddle,  or  trowel,  disengage  the  nest, 
and  then  crush  them  with  its  flat  blade  upon  the 
bole  of  the  tree.  If  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
worm  does  not  make  the  bark  softer,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  will  eat  no  more  leaves.  Hundreds  of 
nests  may  be  thus  destroyed  in  a  day. 

Many  people  think  the  birds  will  destroy  the 
caterpillars.  Sometimes  they  do;  but  few  birds 
like  these  coarse,  hairy  creatures.  They  much 
prefer  earth  worms.  And  when  they  are  so 
easily  destroyed,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
leave  that  for  the  birds  which  can  be  so  much 
more  effectually  done  by  the  hand. 

The  small  August  caterpillar  which  weaves  a 
large  web  over  several  branches  of  the  tree, 
enclosing  both  leaves  and  fruit  as  it  progresses 
in  search  of  its  food,  is  more  destructive  than 
the  early  caterpillar  ;  but  its  treatment  may  bo 
the  same.  All  remedies  of  sulphur,  soot,  ashes, 
and  lime  are  uncertain.  When  you  know  the 
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worm  is  dead,  you  are  certain  that  his  ravages 
are  ended,  and  these  insects,  like  some  other 
things  in  the  world,  have  various  ways  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  ingenuity  of  traps  and  boluses. 


CRANBERRIES. 

The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit  has  been 
recommended  on  uplands ;  but  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  it.  The  cranberry  is  a  water  plant,  and 
so  long  as  there  are  such  large  tracts  of  natural 
cranberry  land,  which  can  be  profitably  devot¬ 
ed  to  no  more  productive  purpose,  we  believe  it 
better  that  they  should  retain  their  own  primi¬ 
tive  soils.  In  marshy  lands,  flowed  more  or 
less  by  fresh  water,  in  a  loose  soil,  they  thrive 
wonderfully;  and  as  they  are  a  fruit  always 
saleable  in  their  season,  and  largely  consumed 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  they  will  continue 
an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  proper  soil  for  them. 

One,  two  and  even  three  hundred  dollars  have 
been  obtained  from  the  produce  of  a  single  acre 
in  one  year !  But  they  require  care,  as  does 
everything  worthy  of  cultivation.  Yet,  so  mis¬ 
taken  have  been  the  notions  of  some  over-nice 
people,  that  they  have,  at  great  expense,  drained 
a  cranberry  marsh,  which,  under  proper  care 
and  husbandry  for  cranberry  culture  alone, 
would  have  yielded  a  net  annual  income  of  $200 
or  $300  value  per  acre ;  yet,  when  drained  and 
put  under  cultivation  for  ordinary  farm  crops, 
would  yield  scarcely  half  that  income,  so  little 
did  they  consider  the  value  of  wild  fruit. 

For  particulars  of  cranberry  cultivation  we 
refer  to  several  articles’  in  our  past  volumes. 


KEEP  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  STRAIGHT. 

Trees  in  an  open  exposure  often  acquire  a 
leaning  position  from  the  prevailing  winds. 
This  should  not  be  suffered  beyond  a  certain 
stage  of  the  tree.  When  as  large  as  one’s  wrist, 
they  should  be  set  up  erect,  and,  indeed,  thrown 
into  the  wind  at  an  angle  of  ten  or  fifteen  de¬ 
grees,  in  order  to  bring  them  ultimately  into  a 
straight  position.  This  is  best  done  by  obtain¬ 
ing  crotched  limbs  from  the  woods,  eight  to 
twelve  feet  long,  and  placing  the  butt  end,  which 
should  be  sharpened,  on  the  ground,  and  the 
crotch  end  either  against  the  trunk  immediately, 
beneath  the  branching  point,  or  against  a  large 
outer  limb,  if  more  convenient,  securing  it  from 
chafing  in  the  crotch,  by  a  padding  of  straw,  or 
litter,  and  setting  the  tree  at  once  up  to  the  de¬ 
sired  angle  of  elevation.  Loosen,  also,  the 
ground  on  the  windward  side  of  the  root  so  that 
it  will  not  bind,  and  the  work  is  accomplished. 


Let  this  be  done  when  the  tree  begins  to  make 
its  summer  growth,  or  soon  after  leafing  out. 
One  season,  if  the  tree  is  thrifty,  will  be  all  that 
is  required.  If,  however,  ^t  be  obstinate,  repeat 
the  trial  another  year.  The  remedy  is  sure. 
Even  large  trees,  which  have  acquired  a  perma¬ 
nent  lean,  may  be  thrown  into  an  erect  posture, 
by  loosening  the  earth  at  the  root,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  cutting  off  an  obstinate  large  root,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  its  growth,  and  thus  be  made 
sightly.  An  erect  tree  will  be  longer  lived,  and 
more  fruitful  than  a  leaning  one,  and  not  half 
so  subject  to  casualty  as  if  left  to  its  own  guid¬ 
ance. 


THE  BLACKBERRY  CULTURE. 

Of  all  the  berries  which  our  land  produces, 
none,  in  their  season,  excel  the  high  blackberry 
of  the  northern  states.  Growing  wild  in  our 
mountain  passes  and  glens,  among  bush  pas¬ 
tures,  or  by  the  highways,  or  along  the  fences, 
they  produce  abundantly  without  care  or  culti¬ 
vation,  and  in  certain  portions  of  the  country, 
they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  object  to 
which  the  land  they  occupy  can  be  devoted 
when  a  ready  market  exists  for  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  are  annually  brought  into  New 
York,  where  they  find  a  rapid  sale  and  con¬ 
sumption  with  all  classes  of  our  people. 

But  we  believe  they  can  be  produced  in 
greater  abundance  and  of  better  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  by  cultivation,  and  to  a  good  profit  also.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  they  are  so  pro¬ 
duced,  and  of  a  size  and  flavor  surprising  to 
those  who  have  only  tasted  the  wild  blackberry 
of  the  hedge  rows  and  pastures. 

Their  cultivation  is  extremely  simple :  Take 
good  land — old  pastures  are  perhaps  the  best— - 
plow  it  deeply  and  well,  drag  it  thoroughly, 
trace  out  deep  furrows  six  feet  apart,  and  plant 
in  autumn — October  or  November — four  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  the  young  sprouts  which  grow 
wild  in  the  open  grounds.  Cultivate  them  as 
you  would  corn,  keeping  the  rows  clean  of 
weeds,  and  topping  the  bushes  in  spring,  as  you 
would  raspberries.  The  production  of  berries 
will  be  enormous,  large,  and  delicious  in  flavor, 
and  sell  for  double  the  price  of  the  wild.  Tr)^ 
it,  and  see  whether  the  blackberry  thus  culti¬ 
vated  will  not  pay. 


Asparagus. — As  asparagus  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  greatest  delicacies  which  the  garden  affords, 
no  person  fond  of  it  should  be  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  producing  it,  if  practicable, 
in  every  month  of  the  year. 
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ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  NUTMEGS. 

If  a  person  begin  fo  grate  a  nutmeg  at  the 
stalk  end,  it  will  prove  hollow  throughout; 
whereas  the  same  nutmeg,  grated  on  the  other 
end,  would  have  proved  sound  and  solid  to  the 
last.  This  circumstance  may  thus  be  account¬ 
ed  for :  The  centre  of  a  nutmeg  consists  of  a 
number  of  fibres  issuing  from  the  stalk  and  its 
continuation  through  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  the 
other  ends  of  which  fibres,  though  closely  sur¬ 
rounded  and  pressed  by  the  fruit,  do  not  adhere 
to  it.  When  the  stalk  is  grated  away,  those 
fibres,  having  lost  their  hold,  gradually  drop 
out,  and  the  nutmeg  appears  hollow  ;  as  more 
of  the  stalk  is  grated  away,  others  drop  out  in 
succession,  and  the  hollow  continues  through 
the  whole  nut.  By  beginning  at  the  contrary 
end,  the  fibres  above  mentioned  are  grated  off 
at  their  core  end,  with  the  surrounding  fruit, 
and  do  not  drop  out  and  cause  a  hole. — Anon. 


METHOD  OF  MAKING  TOAST  WATER. 

Take  a  slice  of  fine  and  stale  loaf  bread,  cut 
thin,  (thin  as  toast  is  ever  cut,)  and  let  it  be  care¬ 
fully  toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  be  complete¬ 
ly  browned  all  over,  but  nowise  blackened  nor 
burned  in  any  way.  Put  this  into  a  common, 
deep  stone  or  China  pitcher,  and  pour  over  it, 
from  the  teakettle,  as  much  clean  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  as  you  wish  to  make  into  drink.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  water  being  actually  in  a  boiling 
state.  Cover  the  pitcher  with  a  saucer  or  plate, 
and  let  the  drink  cool  until  it  is  quite  cold ;  it 
is  then  fit  to  be  used.  The  fresher  it  is  made, 
the  better,  and  of  course,  the  more  agreeable. 

The  above  will  be  found  a  pleasant,  light  and 
highly  diuretic  drink.  It  is  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  stomach,  and  excellent  for  carrying  off 
the  effects  of  excessive  bile. 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  SAGE. 

This  valuable  herb  was  held  in  such  high  es¬ 
teem  among  the  ancients,  that  they  have  left  us 
a  Latin  verse,  which  signifies,  “  Why  should  a 
man  die  whilst  he  has  sage  in  his  garden  V’  It 
is  reckoned  admirable  as  a  cordial,  and  to 
sweeten  and  cleanse  the  blood.  It  is  good  in 
nervous  cases,  and  is  given  in  fevers,  with  a 
view  to  promote  perspiration.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  lemon  juice,  it  is  very  grateful 
and  cooling  ;  some  choose  to  take  it  dry,  alleging 
that  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  green  sage 
abounds  with  animalcules,  which  are  very  visi¬ 
ble  through  a  microscope;  and  so  there  are  in 
many  articles  of  common  food ;  but  we  may  bo ! 


assured,  even  if  this  is  the  case,  that  as  they 
are  nourished  with  the  sage,  they  are  of  no 
harm,  and,  at  all  events,  a  little  hot  water  will 
destroy,  them. — 8  elected. 


Gravies. — Gravy  may  be  made  quite  as  good 
of  the  skirts  of  beef  and  the  kidney,  as  of  any 
other  meat  prepared  in  the  same  wa}^.  An  ox 
kidney  or  milt,  makes  good  gravy,  cut  all  to 
pieces,  and  prepared  as  other  meat ;  and  so  will 
the  shank  end  of  mutton  that  has  been  dressed, 
if  much  be  not  wanted.  The  shank  bones  of 
mutton  are  great  improvements  to  the  richness 
of  gravy ;  but  first  soak  them  well,  and  scour 
them  clean.  Taragon  gives  the  flavor  of  French 
cookery,  and  in  high  gravies,  it  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement;  but  it  should  be  added  only  a  short 
time  before  serving. — Geo.  Centinel. 

- - 

To  Bake  Apples. — Take  sour  apples,  those  of 
a  keen  acid,  and  to  every  square  tin  filled  with 
them,  pour  a  teacupful  of  water  and  one  of  sugar. 
Bake  them  slowly  until  done.  Eat  them  with 
cream  and  the  juice  which  cooks  from  them. 
Nobody  knows  much  of  baking  apples  who  has 
not  eaten  them  in  this  way.  No  quince,  peach, 
pear,  nor  plum  preserves  are  equal  to  this  sim¬ 
ple  dessert. 

- - 

To  Take  out  Stains  from  Woollens. — If  on 
woollen  from  grease,  scrape  a  little  French 
chalk  on  the  spot.  If  of  paint,  rub  in  spirits  of 
turpentine  with  a  flannel.  If  of  discoloration 
from  any  acid,  the  color  may  perhaps  be  re¬ 
stored  by  rubbing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
•soda  or  magnesia  on  the  part.  In  this  case, 
avoid  the  use  of  soap  with  the  water,  as  the 
former  will  restore  the  red  appearance. — Anon. 

To  Take  Mildew  out  of  Linen. — Take  soap, 
and  rub  it  well ;  then  scrape  some  fine  chalk, 
and  rub  that  -also  into  the  linen ;  lay  it  on  the 
grass;  as  it  dries,  wet  it  a  little,  and  the  mildew 
will  come  out  at  twice  doing. 

- - — - +0- - -• 

To  Prevent  Perspiration  of  the  Hands. — 
Ladies  who  work  lace  or  embroidery  sometimes 
suffer  inconvenience  from  the  perspiration  on 
their  hands,  which  may  be  remedied  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  frequently  with  a  little  dry  w-heat- 
en  bran. 

Currant  Wine. — Add  three  pounds  of  sugar 
to  one  quart  of  juice,  and  three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  and  put  in  a  vessel  loosely  corked  till 
ail  sound  of  fermentation  ceases ;  then  stop  tight, 

I  and  keep  a  year  before  bottling. 
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AMERICAN  IMPLEMENTS  AT  THE  WORLD’S 
FAIR. 

We  observe  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  (an  English  agricultural  paper  from  which 
we  made  a  large  extract  last  month,  to  give  the  home 
view  of  the  subject,)  that  our  American  plows  at  the 
exhibition  are  sneered  at,  “as  apparently  formed  to  root 
or  grub  up  the  soil  rather  than  regularly  turn  it,  with 
short  beam,  handles  so  short  as  to  give  but  little  lev¬ 
erage  power  over  the  implement,  and  it  may  be  with 
no  coulter  to  cut  the  slice  clean  from  the  unplowed 
land.”  The  Belgian  one-handled  plow  fares  worse, 

“  and  the  far  more  primitive  and  barbarous  wedge  of 
the  Egyptians”  forms  the  climax  in  the  descending 
grade  of  our  self-satisfied  critics.  All  this  is  in  happy 
contrast  with  “the  English  plow,  which  raises  and 
turns  the  furrow  gradually,  and  which,  besides  the  long 
handles  to  give  the  holder  more  complete  and  accurate 
control  over  its  movements,  possesses  beautiful,  yet 
simple  mechanism  for  adjusting  coulter,  draught,”  &c. 

This  praise  of  English  plows  is  all  right  enough,  and 
well  merited  by  the  English  article;  but  we  regret 
that  Englishmen  who  attempt  to  write  on  this  subject, 
have  not  a  somewhat  more  comprehensive  idea  of  what 
they  are  about,  and  sufficient  liberality  of  soul  to  give 
utterance  to  a  well-informed  judgment. 

We  have  seen  many  of  what  are  considered  the  best 
models  of  English  plows,  and  while  conceding — willingly, 
not  grudgingly  conceding — all  the  advantages  claimed 
for  their  fine  adaptation  to  English  work,  we  must  be 
permitted,  as  Americans,  to  claim,  that  in  all  the  es¬ 
sential  requisites  of  plows,  whether  for  lightness  to 
the  team,  ease  of  labor  to  the  plowman  in  guiding, 
completeness  in  each  of  the  requirements  of  plowing, 
as  of  depth  of  furrow,  thorough  pulverisation  of  land, 
and  entire  overturning  of  the  sod,  and  covering  of  all 
weeds  and  grass — in  all  these  requisites  the  best  Amer¬ 
ican  plows  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  now  in  use ; 
and  they  have  this  further  advantage,  that  they  are 
sold  for  half  the  price.  And  if  this  claim  is  denied,  we 
challenge  the  objector  to  the  proof  by  any  fair  trial  on 
American  soil. 

Our  plows  have  not  the  excessive  length  of  some 
Scotch  and  English  plow  beams  and  handles,  but  they 
have  length  enough  to  subserve  most  effectually,  every 
reasonable  object  required,  while  they  are  vastly  less 
cumbersome  and  expensive.  And  they  do  have,  more¬ 
over,  what  is  here  gratuitously  and  falsely  denied  to 
them — every  essential  additional  fixture  of  coulter, 
wheel,  and  draft  rod,  whenever  they  can  be  made  use¬ 
ful.  As  corroborative  of  these  assertions,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  English  colonists,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  are  purchasers  of  American  plows.  To 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  both  the  Canadas,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and 
the  West  Indies,  we  export  largely  of  this  same  tra¬ 
duced  American  plow,  though  all  the  habits  and  prej¬ 
udices  of  their  inhabitants  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
home  implement,  and  while  there  is  a  discriminating 
duty  against  us  of  20  or  30  per  cent. 


We  had  two  of  the  best  Scotch  plows  in  our  warehouse 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  although  their  merits  were 
fully  set  forth  to  Scotch,  English,  and  Americans,  who 
had  travelled  in  Europe,  they  failed  to  find  pui  chasers. 

There  are  a  few  cheap  plows  at  the  London  exhibi¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  designed  for  cotton  cultivation,  on  the 
light,  sandy  lands  of  our  southern  states.  They  are 
without  polish,  high  finish,  or  the  addenda  of  a  heavy 
plow,  all  of  winch  are  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  re¬ 
quired  ;  and,  although  made  on  the  best  principles  and 
of  the  best  materials,  they  come  at  prices  that  one  En¬ 
glish  plow  will  buy  a  dozen.  Americans,  it  is  true,  use 
a  great  many  indifferent  plows,  and  there  is  much  need 
of  a  wholesome  reform  in  this  matter.  But  the  plows 
sent  to  the  exhibition  are  not  of  this  class,  and  they  are 
not  only  entirely  adapted  to  the  purposes  sought,  but 
they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  others  ever  made. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  noticing  the  unmanly  and  vulgar  flings  which 
some  hireling  of  the  London  Times,  at  the  instigation 
of  its  editors,  is  continually  making  at  the  American  de¬ 
partment  of  the  exhibition.  Here  is  the  leading  paper 
of  England,  a  paper  with  a  respectability  and  patronage 
so  overwhelming,  as  to  command  a  support  that  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  pay  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  to  government  for  stamps  and  advertising  duties  ; 
yet  it  is  almost  daily  guilty  of  the  unparalleled  mean¬ 
ness  and  vulgarity  of  aspersing  a  friendly  nation,  that 
has  been  invited  by  these^  libellers  to  send  their  contri¬ 
butions  over  3,000  miles,  to  aid  in  making  up  a  World's 
Show,  and  principally  for  England’s  benefit. 

Americans  have  had  scarcely  any  inducement  to  go 
into  this  exhibition.  They  do  not  go  there  to  seek  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  nearly  every  other  exhibitor  has  done.  Their 
motives  in  this  little  affair  have  rather  been  philan¬ 
thropic  than  interested.  Yet  England  can  see — and 
does  to  her  sorrow  and  deep  apprehension,  and  hence 
this  ill-timed  abuse — in  the  comparatively  few  articles 
sent,  that  America  has  not  been  idle  for  the  last  7  5 
years,  at  which  period  it  was  the  boasted  policy  of 
English  statesmen,  who  then  ruled  what  are  now  the 
United  States,  “that  not  even  a  hob  nail  should  be  man¬ 
ufactured  in  America.”  But  we  did  not  go  to  England 
to  measure  swords  in  her  accumulated  armories.  We 
have  before  met  them  on  the  ocean  with  our  merchant¬ 
men,  our  packet  ships,  our  frigates,  and  more  recently 
with  our  clippers  and  Collin’s  line  of  steamers  and  the 
world  knows  the  result.  And  we  have  before  met  them, 
too,  with  our  lightning  rods  and  telegraphs,  and  steam¬ 
boats,  and  cotton  gins,  and  numerous  other  original 
inventions,  that  have  already  changed  the  current  of 
trade,  and  may,  ere  long,  affect  the  destiny  of  nations. 
We  shall  meet  them  again  hereafter,  and  perhaps  at 
Phillipi,  with  our  manufactured  articles  and  fabrics 
when  the  wail  of  mendicity  may  take  precedence  of  the 
jibes  of  insolence. 

We  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  blackguardism  of  the 
leading  influences  in  England  towards  this  country  had 
ceased ;  but  some  notable  evidences  to  the  contrary 
have  recently  convinced  us  of  our  error.  She  tyran- 
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ised  over  us  while  she  had  the  power,  and  she  has  in¬ 
sulted  us  continually  since.  We  thought  we  should  be 
treated  with  common  courtesy  in  going  to  a  World’s 
Fair,  on  English  ground,  but  the  Times  and  its  kindred 
echoes,  has  dispelled  the  weak  illusion.  The  frequency 
and  pungency  of  these  articles,  compels  us  to  the  pain¬ 
ful  conviction  that  this  sneering  hatred  is  grateful  to 
the  English  taste.  Would  that  Americans  could  show 
themselves  men,  and  withdraw  from  a  contact  that  is 
degrading.  Let  them  cease  to  import  from  abroad 
what  they  can  spare  without  inconvenience  and  loss, 
end  we  shall  soon  have  the  cringing  of  the  sycophant 
for  the  taunts  of  the  bully. 

EXCURSION  TO  LAKELAND. 

By  invitation  from  Mr.  Moses  Maynard,  President  of 
the  Long-Island  Railroad  Company,  and  Dr.  E.  F- 
Peck,  whose  praiseworthy  and  exclusive  efforts  have 
been  directed  for  several  years  to  the  improvement  of 
the  wild  lands  along  this  road,  we  made  an  excursion 
on  the  f  9  th  of  June  in  company  with  several  gentlemen 
of  intelligence  and  experience,  with  the  view  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  progress  of  settling  and  cultivating  this 
part  of  Long  Island  within  the  last  five  years.  The 
day  was  unsurpassably  fine,  and  every  passenger 
seemed  delighted  with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  fields  of 
grain,  and  market  gardens  on  either  side  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  as  we  glided  through  the  counties  of  King’s  and 
Queen’s. 

On  our  arrival  at  Lakeland,  after  some  two  hour’s 
ride,  our  party  examined  the  buildings  and  cultivated 
grounds  at  this  place,  where  there  were  seen  growing 
in  great  luxuriance  and  promise,  wheat,  rye,  garden 
vegetables,  and  fruits  and  flowers  in  great  variety. 

Lakeland,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  new  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great  wilderness  of  the 
island,  some  50  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
region  hitherto  regarded  by  many  as  wholly  unfit  for 
cultivation;  but  the  crops  we  examined  at  this  place 
appeared  equal  to  those  on  more  favored  parts  of  the 
island,  and  exhibited  undeniable  proof  of  the  powers 
which  these  lands  possess  of  producing  good  crops 
with  a  small  outlay  for  amendments  or  manures. 

We  would  suggest  for  the  future  guidance  of  Dr 
Peck  and  other  settlers  on  these  lands,  that  accurate 
analyses  be  made  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  order  that 
they  may  know  precisely  in  what  amount  of  vegetable 
food  these  lands  are  deficient,  so  that  they  may  know 
with  certainty  what  manures  or  amendments  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  apply  to  raise  a  given  quantity  of  produce, 
and  in  order  to  know  how  to  estimate,  at  the  onset,  the 
cost  and  the  probable  profits  that  will  accrue. 

The  late  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  and 
himself  a  keen  and  extensive  observer  of  nature,  an 
ingenous  theorist,  and  thoroughly  practical  agriculturist, 
who  travelled  over  this  region  in  1805,  and  visited  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
Ronkonkoma,  which  gives  the  name  of  Lakeland  to  this 
new  agricultural  site,  says :  “  A  great  part  of  this  island 
is  still  forested.  Formerly  four  fifths  of  the  county  of 


Suffolk  were  considered  as  barrens ;  that  is,  not  lite¬ 
rally.  but  tracts  of  poor  land,  left  to  nature,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  incapable  of  useful  cultivation.  A  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  these  tracts  is  now  devoted  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Still,  a  great  proportion  of  the  county  is  a  mere 
wood.” 

Great  encroachments  have  been  made  upon  this  wild 
land  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Dwight,  but  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  a  few  fields,  whose  proximity  to  our  great  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  natural  capabilities  for  improvement,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  remarkably  low  price  at  which  they 
can  be  now  purchased,  will  soon,  we  trust,  commend 
them  to  our  native  farmers  and  intelligent  imigrants. 

Ronkonkoma  Lake  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  one 
mile  in  diameter,  and  some  80  or  100  feet  deep.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  white  gravelly  beach,  and  is 
without  any  visible  ontlet.  The  water  is  pure  and 
sweet,  always  refreshing  and  cool,  and  abounds  in 
perch  and  a  few  other  kinds  of  fish.  In  short,  its  char 
aeter  as  a  lake  is  unique. 

- ►*. - 

IMPROVED  COWS  AND  SUFFOLK  PIG-S. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Jackson’s  beautiful 
place  at  Astoria,  Long  Island,  we  noticed  some  excel¬ 
lent  shorthorn  stock,  and  Suffolk  pigs.  The  latter,  Mr. 
J.  imported  direct  from  England ;  and  certainly,  with¬ 
out  any  disparagement  to  others,  we  must  say  that 
these  are  the  finest  pigs  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw.  No 
picture  can  flatter  them.  They  have  only  a  little  very 
fine  silky  hair  upon  them,  and  yet  they  are  quite  hardy 
and  winter  well.  They  will  keep  fat  on  grass  alone. 
They  are  good  breeders,  excellent  nurses,  and  make  the 
most  delicate  pork  and  ham.  The  color  is  pure  white. 
For  a  cross  with  common  farm  hogs,  boars  of  this  breed 
are  invaluable. 

At  Mr.  Sheafe’s  sale,  last  August,  Mr.  Jackson  pur¬ 
chased  the  thorough-bred  shorthorn  heifer,  Cream  Pot 
6th,  and  her  bull  calf,  got  by  imported  Exeter.  The 
heifer  gave  over  18  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  some 
time  after  calving,  though  only  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  milkers  in 
the  country.  We  have  no  doubt  she  will  give  her  80 
quarts  per  day,  when  six  years  old.  The  bull  calf  is 
growing  up  superbly,  and  shows  that  Exeter  is  a  splen 
did  stock  getter.  Mr.  Jackson  will  show  this  calf 
against  anything  in  the  United  States,  of  his  age,  for 
good  size,  high  quality,  and  fineness  of  points. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  J.  has  three  grade 
Durham  cows,  which  have  been  averaging  '74£  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  making  40J  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  the  past  season,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  ten 
pretty  good  native  cows  have  produced,  which  belong 
to  one  of  his  neighbors.  Now,  Mr.  J.’s  cows  do  not 
consume  more  food  than  five  of  his  neighbor’s  cows  do; 
and  yet,  for  this  food,  he  gets  twice  as  much  milk  and 
butter.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  superior  profi¬ 
tableness  of  keeping  first-rate  cows  ?  We  think  not. 
Mr.  J.’s  pastures,  to  be  sure,  are  of  the  best  kind,  and 
so  should  those  be  of  every  farmer — poor  pastures  are 
as  profitless  as  poor  stock. 
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Jbrrign  2lgrt cultural  ^cms. 

By  the  steamer  Asia,  we  are  in  receipt  of  our  foreign 
journals  to  the  5th  of  july. 

Markets. — Cotton  was  still  lower.  Provisions, 
Flour,  and  in  fact  most  American  products,  the  same. 

Siam  for  Wood  Work  of  Stables. — Stockholm 
tar,  heated,  and  applied  wdth  a  brush,  is  a  good  stain 
and  preservative  for  stalls  and  mangers. 

Potato  Disease.— It  is  stated  in  the  London  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette  that  the  potato  blight  lias  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  again  in  England. 

The  I Vorld's  Fair. — The  present  year,  1851,  brings 
forth  the  great  exhibition,  the  World’s  Fair,  to  which 
millions  are  going,  and  where  everything  is  expected 
to  be  seen,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  holds 
its  annual  show  of  live  stock,  in  the  Home  Park,  Wind¬ 
sor,  to  add  to  the  attractions, 

Delightful  Associations  Connected  with  Gardening. — 
Probably  there  is  po  feeling  in  the  human  mind  strong¬ 
er  than  the  love  of  gardening.  The  prisoner  would 
make  a  garden  in  his  prison,  and  cultivate  his  solitary 
flower  in  the  chink  of  a  wall.  The  poor  mechanic 
would  string  his  scarlet  bean  from  one  side  of  his  win¬ 
dow  to  the  other,  and  watch  it  and  tend  it  with  un¬ 
ceasing  interest.  A  holy  duty  it,  is  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  flowers, 
and  here,  too,  the  resting  place  of  those  who  have  passed 
away  from  us  would  soon  be  gardens ;  and  from  that 
old  time  when  the  Lord  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  down  to  the  day  when  a  poet 
laureate  sang — 

“Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent, 

The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife, 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent,” 

at  all  times,  and  in  all  ages,  gardens  were  amongst  the 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  with  mankind. — C. 
Dickens. 

Farmyard  Manures. — Mr.  Finnie,  who  lately  opened 
a  discussion  before  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Scotland,  entered  at  great  length  into  the  best 
arrangement  of  a  farm  yard,  the  manure  heap,  and 
liquid-manure  tank,  best  adapted  for  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  the  shed  and  liquid  manures.  His 
principles,  without  entering  into  details,  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  endeavoring  as  far  as  possible  to  collect  the 
liquid  separate  from  the  solid  excreta.  The  latter,  he 
would  interstratify  with  peat,  where  it  can  be  had,  or 
failing  that,  with  soil  or  clay.  Over  the  heap,  he  ladles 
the  liquid  manure,  so  as  to  allow  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  absorbed,  and  collect  in  the  liquid-manure  tank 
only  that  which  cannot  be  obtained.  Mr.  Finnie,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  beneficial  results  obtained  from 
the  application  of  liquid  manure,  is  of  the  opinion,  that 
it  will,  generally  speaking,  be  much  more  economical 
to  apply  manure  in  the  solid  than  in  the  liquid  state. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Australian  Guano. — Mr.  Manning,  of  251,  High 
Holborn,  transmitted  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  of  England,  a  bag  of  guano  received 
from  Egg  Island,  one  of  the  group  lying  off  and  about 
Shark’s  Bay,  the  most  western  point  of  Hew  Holland, 
in  south  latitude  25°,  and  east  longitude  118°.  Mr. 
Manning  stated  that  there  were  several  other  adjacent 
islands  covered  more  or  less  with  guano  of  a  quality  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  in  some  instances,  superior  to  that  on  Egg 
Island.  Rain,  he  said,  scarcely  ever  fell  on  those 
islands,  and  in  some  places,  the  guano  was  found  many 
feet  deep.'  Mr.  Manning  concluded  his*  statement  by  a 
detail  of  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  to  bring  about 
this  first  importation  of  Australian  guano ;  and  accom¬ 
panied  it  by  a  hope  that  the  council  would  consider 
the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  request  Professor 
Way,  the  consulting  chemist  of  the  society,  to  make  an 
official  analysis  and  report  on  the  value  of  the  guano 
in  question. 

The  following  table  by  Professor  Way  shows  the 
average  composition  of  the  ammoniacal  guano  of  Peru, 
and  the  phosphatic  guano  of  Saldanha  Bay,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  sample  from  Western  Austra¬ 
lia: — 


Peruvian. 

Saldanha 

Bay. 

Western 

Australia. 

Moisture, . 

13.09 

22.14 

30.14 

Animal  matter  and  salts  of  i 

52.61 

14.90 

14.75 

ammonia, . V 

Sand,  &c., . 

Earthy  phosphates, . 

1.54 

1.62 

3.94 

24.12 

56.30 

42.14 

Alkaline  salts, . 

8.64 

5.04 

9.03 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Ammonia  furnished  by  100  ) 

17.41 

1.60 

0.75 

parts  of  each  specimen, . .  i 

It  is  plain  that  this  specimen  of  the  guano  from  West¬ 
ern  Australia,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  in  re¬ 
spect  to  composition,  with  one  supplying  more  ammo¬ 
nia  ;  neither  is  it  so  rich  in  earthy  phosphates  as  that 
of  Saldanha  Bay ;  and  hence,  is  the  poorest  of  all  gu¬ 
anos  offered  in  the  market. 

Heat  of  Plants. — All  living  bodies  have  a  tempera¬ 
ture  peculiar  to  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
a  temperature  different  from,  and  independent  of  those 
that  surround  them.  This  temperature  is  intimately 
connected  with  their  nature,  and  is  modified  according 
to  the  different  conditions  in  which  they  may  be.  This 
necessary  consequence  of  the  successive  changes  wdiich 
organic  matter  undergoes  during  life,  is  in  its  turn  one 
of  the  causes  which  preserve  organised  bodies,  and  by 
which  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  protected  from  de¬ 
struction  or  disolution,  which  external  circumstances 
would  not  be  long  in  producing.  It  is  this  peculiar 
temperature  which  permits  animals  to  inhabit  regions 
of  the  globe  that  on  account  of  their  cold  would  be  un¬ 
inhabitable  ;  which  allows  the  development  of  aquatic 
vegetables  in  frozen  water ;  which  defends  trees 
against  winter,  and  which  in  tropical  regions,  causes 
vegetables  to  withstand  a  temperature  often  too  high 
for  their  organisation. — Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany . 
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Please  to  Pay  Your  Postage. — Under  the  new  law 
we  prepay  postage  on  all  letters  addressed  to  our 
friends,  and  hope  they  will  invariably  do  the  same  in  re¬ 
turn.  Forty  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  postage  will  be 
thus  saved  by  both  parties. 

Alderny  Bull  Calves. — For  some  very  superior 
bull  calves,  bred  from  first-rate  imported  stock,  see  ad¬ 
vertisement  page  262. 

Agricultural  Shows  and  Fairs. — The  secretaries 
or  other  officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural 
Shows  and  Fairs  of  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited 
to  send  us  by  the  10th  of  the  present  month,  the  dates 
and  places  at  which  they  are  to  hold  their  annual  ex¬ 
hibitions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  announced  in  our 
September  number. 

Shorthorn  Bull  Calves. — For  advertisement  of 
some  superior  calves  of  this  breed,  see  page  261.  They 
are  the  get  of  the  superb  imported  bull  Exeter,  of  the 
Princess  tribe  of  shorthorns,  and  their  dams  are  first- 
rate  milkers,  giving  from  24  to  80  quarts  per  day. 
Their  colors  vary  from  strawberry  roan  to  nearly  deep 
red.  We  do  not  know  of  a  better  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase,  for  any  one  wishing  to  obtain  a  first-rate  dairy 
stock  bull  of  fine  quality. 

Fair  and  Show  of  the  New- York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society. — This  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  September. 
The  grounds  selected  for  the  purpose  are  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  comprise 
25  acres.  The  location  is  said  to  be  well  suited  for 
the  occasion,  and  unusual  pains  will  be  taken  by  the 
citizens  to  arrange  and  embellish  the  grounds.  Among 
other  objects  of  interest,  the  mechanics  of  Rochester 
propose  to  erect  a  wooden  building,  rendered  fire-proof 
by  a  chemical  process,  to  which  they  intend  to  apply 
fire  at  the  close  of  the  fair  to  test  its  incombustibility. 

Peaches  in  Louisiana. — General  Felix  Huston  is 
preparing  to  pour  into  New  Orleans  whole  avalanches 
of  peaches.  He  has  30,000  trees  in  East  Feliciana,  and 
it  is  stated  that  he  is  intending  to  plant  50,000  more, 
on  high  clayey  land,  of  the  choicest  varieties,  so  as  to 
have  a  succession  of  fruit  from  May  till  November. 
The  New-Orleans  Courier  says :  “  Dr.  Stone,  in  whose 
blunt  sayings  there  are  always  deep  thought  and  sound 
philosophy — yesterday  declared  that  Huston’s  move¬ 
ment  was  worth  a  thousand  quarantines  for  the  health 
of  New  Orleans.  ‘  No  more  scurvy,’  said  the  Doctor. 
“  Eat  stewed  peaches,  if  you  would  keep  off  indigestion. 
Plenty  of  fruit  for  the  people,  and  no  yellow  fever !’ 

“  The  statistics  of  General  Huston’s  plantation  verify 
this  remark.  Before  he  bought  it,  great  mortality  pre¬ 
vailed  there.  One  of  its  former  owners  lost  fifty  ne¬ 
groes.  He  whipped  his  negroes  whenever  they  were 
caught  eating  a  peach,  a  melon,  or  an  apple.  He  plants 
30  acres  in  melons.  His  negroes  live  in  the  peach  or¬ 
chard.  He  whips  them  unless  they  eat  the  best  and 
choicest — and  this  they  take  care  to  do !  There  have 


been  but  three  deaths  on  the  place — and  these  were 
old,  obstinate  negroes,  who  would’ nt  eat  peaches  /” 

Return  of  a  Traveller. — Dr.  J.  Y.  C.  Smith,  who 
held  the  office  of  Port  Physician  to  the  city  of  Boston 
for  more  than  20  years,  has  recently  returned  from  an 
eighteen  months’  journey  through  various  countries  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  During  that  time, 
he  has  collected  many  valuable  seeds,  which  he  has 
very  properly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  besides  an  immense  amount 
of  useful  information  relative  to  the  agriculture,  arts, 
antiquities,  and  natural  and  social  condition  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  Among  the  other 
objects  he  had  in  view,  he  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  pulmonary  diseases, 
for  which  he  learned  or  discovered  means  of  greatly 
mitigating  or  of  effecting  a  final  cure.  We  understand 
he  is  about  to  publish  his  journal,  through  the  medium 
of  which,  his  discoveries  and  researches  will  be  made 
known. 

Vermont  State  Agricultural  Societal — In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  a  call  made  by  over  200  of  the  agriculturists 
and  raisers  of  stock  in  this  state,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Middlebury,  on  the  16  th  of  June,  1851,  at 
which  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  State  Fair  be  held  at  Middlebury, 
on  the  10th  and  11th  days  of  September  next.  The 
main  object  of  the  fair  is  to  make  an  exhibition  of  our 
stock,  our  cattle,  our  horses,  and  our  sheep.  The  pub¬ 
lic  may  be  assured  that  the  best  specimens  of  Black 
Hawk  colts,  Morgan,  Hamiltonian  and  Eclipse  stock, 
and  of  French  and  Spanish  Merino  and  other  breeds 
of  sheep ;  the  best  Durham,  Ayrshire,  Hereford  and 
Devonshire  cattle,  including  oxen,  cows,  and  young 
Cattle.  The  following  officers  were  chosen : — 

President,  Fredrick  Holbrook. 

Vice  Presidents,  William  Nash,  George  Chipman, 
Paris  Fletcher,  E.  D.  Barber,  G.  A.  Austin,  F.  E, 
Woodbridge,  Addison  county;  Charles  Paine,  John 
Gregory,  Roderick  Richardson,  Washington  county  • 
John  Yvrheeler,  L.  G.  Brigham,  Ezra  Meech  Jr.,  Chit¬ 
tenden  county ;  J.  K.  Hyde,  Jesse  Hines,  Rutland 
county ;  John  S.  Pettibone  Bennington  county ;  Epa- 
phro  Seymour,  George  Campbell,  Windham  county ; 
P.  B.  Southgate,  Ebenezer  Bridges,  Windsor  county  ; 
J.  P.  Kidder,  J.  Thomas,  Orange  county ;  A.  M.  Clark, 
John  S.  Foster,  Franklin  county  ;  Henry  M.  Bates,  Or¬ 
leans  county;  Nathan  Smilie,  Stillman  Churchill,  La¬ 
moille  county ;  John  Dewey,  Essex  count}" ;  Samuel 
Adams,  Grand-Isle  county ;  E.  Fairbanks,  Caledonia 
county. 

Secretary,  E.  R.  Wright. 

Marshals,  Abraham  Foot,  D.  S.  Church,  W.  S.  J ohn- 
son. 

Committee  of  Arrangements,  Merrill  Bingham,  Ed¬ 
win  Hammond,  Alonzo  L.  Bingham,  David  Hill,  Seth 
Langdon,  William  Phelps  Nash,  Lyman  P.  White,  Jo¬ 
seph  Warner,  S.  W.  Jewett. 

Committee  to  invite  an  orator  for  the  occasion,  S 
W.  Jewett. 
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NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

At  Market— 2,400  Reeves,  (southern  and  western,)  150  Cows 
and  Calves,  and  6,100  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Beef  Cattle. — Prices  do  not  vary  materially  from  our  last. 
Good  qualities  sold  from  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

Cows  and,  Calves. — All  sold  at  from  $23  to  $45 — a  slight  im¬ 
provement. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sales  of  Sheep  at  from  $2  to  $4.75.  Lambs 
at  from  $1.50  to  $4.25.  All  sold. 


To  Correspondents. — Communications  have  been  received 
from  T.  L.  Pitt,  W.,  E.  H.  Brown,  J.  H.,  Ira  Allen,  J.  W.  Pills- 
bury,  T.  S.  W.  Mott,  R.  Linsley,  L.  T.  Talbott,  Wm.  H.  Sotham, 
Commodore  Jones,  and  John  Bonner. 


OUPERMMl  SEE©  WHEAT.— A  large  assortment 
►55  of  the  best  varieties  of  improved  seed  wheat,  among  which 
are  the  Golden  Australian,  China  or  Troye,  White-Flint,  Hutch¬ 
inson’s  Improved,  Soule  and  Mediteranean. 

Turnip  Seed.— The  Early  Flat  Dutch  or  Spring,  Early  Red-top 
Flat  Strap-leaved  Red-top' Flat,  Strap-leaved,  White  Flat,  Early 
Garden  Stone,  Large  English  Norfolk,  Pomeranian,  White  Globe, 
Large  Flat,  Long  White  or  Cow  Horn,  Long  Tankard  or  Hanover, 
Yellow  Stone  or  Orange,  Yellow  Aberdeen  or  Bullock,  Long  Yel¬ 
low  French,  Dale’s  Hybrid. 

Seed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety  ;  also,  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures. 

au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


OH@ETHOKS-  BSI.'EE  CALVES.-For  sale,  two 
very  superior  thorough -bred  shorthorn  bull  calves,  got  by  the 
superb  imported  bull  Exeter,  out  of  two  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Sheafe’s 
great  milking  cows.  Exeter  is  of  the  Princess  tribe  of  shorthorns, 
and  was  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  and 
imported  by  Mr.  Sheafe.  The  dams  of  these  bull  calves  are  cel¬ 
ebrated  milkers.  For  a  particular  account  of  Exeter  and  these 
cows,  see  the  last  volume  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  page  151  of 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Astoria,  has  a  young  bull, 
dropped  last  August,  got  by  Exeter,  out  of  one  of  Mr.  Sheafe’s 
cows,  whose  superior  we  do  not  believe  was  ever  produced  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  these  calves  now  advertised  for  sale,  we 
think  equally  promising. 

au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


'WT’AEBJABEE  FARM  F4>R  SALE  in  the  town  of 
W  Conchin,  Broome  county,  state  of  New  York,  containing 
300  acres,  with  a  large  brick  house,  barn,  hay  houses,  carriage 
iiouses,  wood  house,  and  all  other  necessary  buildings,  elegantly 
situated,  fronting  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  and  Cochecton 
Turnpike,  and  Susqueanah  River,  three  miles  from  the  Great  Bend 
Depdt,  two  miles  from  Kirkwood  Depot,  and  58  miles  from  Bing- 
hampton,  well  proportioned  for  wood,  meadow  and  grain  land. 
An  orchard  with  grafted  fruit,  well  watered,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  town  of  Concliin.  For  further  particulars  apply 
to  JOSEPH  CONCHIN,  near  the  premises,  or 

EDWARD  WAIT,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or 
au  MILTON  McEWEN,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AN  IMPROVED  FARM  FOR  SAXE.— This 
farm  lies  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York, 
a  drive  of  two  hours  connects  it  with  the  Hudson  River,  at 
Roundout.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  passes  through  the 
premises,  thus  affording  a  better  market  for  farm  produce  at  the 
door  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  house 
and  outbuildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  during  the  past 
year,  which,  together  with  the  farm,  are  now  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  premises  are  well  watered,  and  contains  thereon  an 
excellent  apple  orchard  of  100  trees,  of  10  years’  growth.  Exten¬ 
sive  beds  of  limestone  abound  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  from 
which  good  lime  is  manufactured,  and  sold  at  from  three  to  five 
cents  per  bushel,  thus  affording  facilities  unequalled  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  soil.  Extensive  flour  and  plaster  mills  are  located  at  the 
High  Falls,  three  miles  distant  from  the  premises.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above,  a  wood  lot  of  100  acres  will  be  sold  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price.  Price  of  improved  farm,  $4,800.  Terms. — One  third 
of  the  purchase  money  upon 'the  execution  of  the  deed — the  bal¬ 
ance  can  remain  on  bond  or  mortgage  for  five  years, 
au  ASA  SNYDER,  Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BRAIN  TELES.— The  Staten-Island  Drainage  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  are  now  prepared  to  supply  agriculturists  with  the 
above-named  tiles  of  the  most  approved  patterns . 

2-inch  round  pipes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  thousand,  $  9 
2A  Do.  Do.  Do.  10 

3  Do.  Do.  Do.  12 

and  pipe  and  horse-shoe  tiles  of  all  sizes,  at  corresponding  prices. 

The  establishment  is  at  Latourette’s  Point,  Fresh  Hills,  near 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  and  boats  drawing  four  feet  of  water 
can  enter  the  yard,  and  load  from  the  kilns.  Address 
jytf  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.  189  and  191  Water  st.  N.  Y. 


rfll©  1BREEBERS  €>F  CHOICE  STOCK.— Situ- 
JL  ation  wanted  as  farm  superintendant,  by  a  single  young 
man,  well  qualified  to  superintend  not  only  the  out-door  arrange¬ 
ment,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  choice  stock,  but  also  the  keeping  the  books,  accounts, 
&c.,  connected  therewith.  For  further  information,  address  L.  G. 
Morris,  of  Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  will  furnish 
satisfactory  recommendations.  au  It 


npZfE  AMERICAN  MUCK  ROOK,  (in  press,) 
Hi  treating  of  the  Nature,  Properties,  Sources,  History,  and 
Operations  of  all  the  Principal  Fertilisers  and  Manures  in  Com¬ 
mon  Use,  with  Specific  Directions  for  their  Preservation  and 
Application  to  the  Soil  and  to  Crops  ;  drawn  from  Authentic 
Sources,  Actual  Experience,  and  Personal  Observations,  as  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Leading  Principles  of  Practical  and  Scientific 
Agriculture.  By  D.  J.  Browne.  Price  $1. 
au  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 

152  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y. 


EAGLE  PLOW.-No.  28.— The  following  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these 
plows,  fully  explains  its  character.  “  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
how  I  like  the  great  breaking  plow,  I  have  to  say  it  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations,  and  even  your  own  recommendation, 
which  I  then  thought  quite  extravagant.  I  put  on  four  stout 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  drove  into  the  thickest  patch  of  scrub  oak 
roots  upon  my  farm  ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  I  should 
break  the  plow  instead  of  the  roots  ;  but  I  have  now  turned  over 
twenty  acres  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  but 
stubble,  and  the  plow  is  this  day  better  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  your  store.  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plow  for 
such  heavy  work  ever  invented.” 

These  plows  are  for  sale  at  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No’s. 
189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York.  Price,  plain,  $18— full  rigged, 
with  wheel,  draft  rod,  and  cutter,  $20. 

*  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co. 


eREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  VINES  AN© 
Roses.  Parsons  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety 
of  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their 
fine  stock  of  Camellia  wilderii,  the  perfection  of  whose  form  is 
not  attained  by  any  other  variety.  The  original  stock,  both  of 
this  and  C.  Abbey  Wilder,  is  in  their  possession. 

Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examine  their  Vineries,  now 
in  full  fruit,  ana  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of 
about  forty  varieties,  at 

50  cents  for  those  one  year  old. 

75  “  “  two  years  old. 

$1.00  “  “  of  extra  size. 

Their  stock  of  saleable  roses  includes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots  of  the  Remoutant,  Bourbon,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  various  sub-classes.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Flushing,  near  N.  Y.  PARSONS  &  Co. 

o 


CCOMMRCIAL  GARDEN  AN©  NURSERY 
of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  this  establishment-  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  &c.  Their 
stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  any  they  have  before 
offered.  Also,  Pears  on  Quince,  of  their  own  growing.  The 
Ornamental  Department  contains  the  usual  well-known  varieties 
and  all  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Lawns  and  Arbore- 
tums,  including  the  new  Pines,  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dollars 
each,  and  Cedrus  deodara  of  various  sizes,  at  one  dollar  per 
foot.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail. 


Endless-chain  punifs,  or  water 

Elevators. — These  highly  approved  machines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  mad  a 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  JSTew  Use  for  Chain  Pumps. — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  180  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


flARDEN  AN©  FIEI^©  SEEDS  FOR  1851. 

'HjF  We  are  getting  in,  not  only  our  usual  supply,  but  a  larger 
stock  than  ever,  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  required,  either  for  field  or 
garden  culture,  fresh  and  free  from  noxious  weeds,  &c.,  which 
are  offered  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Orders  for  trees  and  shrubbery 
executed  as  usual. 

au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st.  N.  Y. 


AX.  BAGLEY  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  gold  pens, 
a  gold  and  silver  pen  and  pencil  cases,  ivory  and  tortoise¬ 
shell  holders,  and  patentees  of  the  celebrated  extention  cases, 
No.  189  Broadway,  New  York.  ju  tf 


W  tGHTNING  IS ©©S,  constructed  on  scientific  princi- 
H  A  pies,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches  and  oth¬ 
er  buildings  secure  from  the  electric  shock, 
my  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Highly  improved  estates  and  val¬ 
uable  TIMBERED  LAND  ON  LOWER  JAMES  RI¬ 
VER  FOR  SALE— The  undersigned,  prevented  by  engagements, 
requiring  his  undivided  attention  elsewhere,  from  residing  on  his 
estate,  will  sell,  on  the  premises,  publicly,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  on 
Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  September  next,  without  regard  to  weath¬ 
er,  that  large  and  valuable  body  of  highly  improved  arable  and 
heavily  timbered  land,  extending  up  the  north  side  of  James  Ri¬ 
ver,  from  the  Chickahominy,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles, 
in  the  county  of  Charles  City,  Virginia,  well  known  under  the 
general  designation  of  “  Sandy  Point.” 

This  estate  lies  33  miles  below  Petersburg,  45  miles  below 
Richmond,  and  about  65  miles  above  Norfolk,  in  what  is  justly 
considered  the  finest  and  most  extensive  grain-growing  region  of 
Virginia,  and  as  healthy  as  any  on  our  rivers.  Spring  and  well 
water  abundant  and  excellent.  The  number  of  acres  is  upwards 
of  4,000,  of  unsurpassed  natural  quality,  of  which  more  than  2,000 
acres  have  been  thrioe  limed,  and  are  now  in  a  high  and  success¬ 
ful  state  of  cultivation,  upon  the  five-field  rotation;  and  more 
than  1,000  acres  well  set  in  clover.  The  balance,  cliefly  in  wood 
and  timber,  embracing  some  of  the  best  timbered  land  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  convenient  to  good  navigation.  Marl  abounds  on  the 
river,  and  stone  lime  is  supplied  at  6^  cents  per  bushel. 

The  division  will  be  nearly  as  follows,  of  which  surveys  and 
maps  will  be  exhibited : — 

[No.  1.1  “  UPPER  QUARTER,”  841  acres,  560  improved,  281 
principally  in  wood  and  timber.  Buildings— a  small  frame  dwel¬ 
ling,  kitchen  and  laundry,  smoke  house,  negro  houses,  &c.  Barn 
with  sheds  and  stationary  horse  power  and  shelters. 

[No.  2.]  “  UPPER  TEDDINGTON,”  The  family  residence, 
797  acres,  540  improved,  257  principally  in  wood  and  timber. 
Buildings— a  commodious  wooden  dwelling,  large  two-storied 
kitchen  and  laundry,  ice  house,  new  and  commodious  stable  and 
carriage  house,  storehouse,  shops,  servants’  houses,  and  every 
other  convenient  outhouse  usually  on  such  farms.  Also,  a  new 
barn,  part  wood  and  part  brick,  with  four  floors,  80  by  38  feet,  and 
a  wing  30  by  50,  for  bdfe,  plaster,  saw  and  grist  mill.  In  the  barn 
are  two  new  36-inch  drums,  revolving  rakes,  fans,  sieves,  and  every 
other  appurtenance  for  threshing  and  winnowing  wheat,  shelling 
and  fanning  corn,  grinding,  and  sawing  ;  all  efficiently  driven  by 
a  16-horse  power  stationary  engine,  in  complete  order  and  condi¬ 
tion.  The  orchards  are  large  and  stocked  with  fruit  of  every  va¬ 
riety,  of  the  finest  quality. 

[No.  3.]  “  LOW ER  TEDDINGTON,”  716  acres,  564  improved, 
152  principally  in  wood  and  timber.  Buildings— a  new  framed 
dwelling,  with  4  rooms  and  a  passage,  negro  houses,  a  large  and 
well-arranged  barn,  with  stationary  horse  power  and  shelter,  two 
large  stables  for  horses  and  oxen,  extensive  hay  house,  and  well- 
constructed  buildings  for  the  protection  of  wagons,  carts,  imple¬ 


ments,  &c. 

[No.  4.]  “NECK,”  707  acres,  537  improved,  171  principally  in 
wrood  and  timber,  exclusive  of  more  than  120  acres  of  meadow 
or  marl  land,  well  located,  and  reclaimable  at  small  expense. 

A  valuable  winter  fishery  belongs  to  this  farm.  Buildings— a 
small  new  frame  dwelling,  smoke  house,  negro  houses,  stable,  and  | 
large  barn,  with  stationary  horse  power  and  shelter. 

Each  division  has  a  good  landing,  at  which  wharves  can  be 
erected  cheaply  and  conveniently.  To  Upper  Teddington,  within  ! 
100  feet  of  the  barn,  belongs  a  new  commodious  and  substantial  j 
wharf,  adapted  to  any  sized  vessel.  Steamers  pass  twice  a-day, 
and  sometimes  oftener,  from  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Bal-  j 
timore,  and  Philadelphia. 

[No.  5.]  1,200  acres  of  timbered  land,  considered  the  most 
valuable  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  lying  on  and  near  navigation, 
which  will  be  divided  in  parcels  of  100  acres  or  more. 

Also,  all  my  stock  of  every  description,  consisting  of  164  head 
of  superior  improved  cattle,  of  the  Devon,  Durham,  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  crosses.  Among  them,  one  fine  full-blooded,  and  one  half- 
blood  Ayrshire  bud ;  210  sheep  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Reynold,  of 
Delaware  ;  hogs ;  39  mules  and  3  horses— together  with  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  implements  of  every  variety,  &c.,  &c. 

Before  the  day  of  sale,  more  than  425  acres  of  the  clover  will 
be  fallowed,  and  purchasers  will  have  time  and  the  privilege  of 
extending  the  preparation  for  seeding  to  suit  themselves. 

Full  possession  of  the  farms  given  pn  the  1st  of  January  next ; 
of  the  timbered  lands  immediately. 

Sir.  Nichol,  residing  at  Sandy  Point,  is  prepared  to  show  the 
property  in  my  absence,  and  a  particular  examination  is  invited 
before  the  sale. 

A  portion  of  the  slaves,  in  families  only,  will  be  sold  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  farms,  if  desired. 

Terms. — For  the  farms,  one  fifth  cash,  the  balance  in  five  equal 
instalments,  with  interest  payable  annually  upon  all  the  instal¬ 
ments.  For  the  timber  land,  one  fourth  cash,  the  balance  in  three 
equal  annual  instalments,  interest  payable  annually  as  above. 
For  the  perishable  property,  a  credit  of  12  months  upon  all  sums 
over  $100.  Approved  personal  security  upon  all  credit  payments 
and  deeds  upon  the  lands,  additional. 

rf”  Letters  of  inquiry,  addressed  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  will  be 
promptly  answered.  an  2t  ROBERT  B.  BOLLING. 

JL13Ei8.NY  S5ESLE  CALVE^.-Two  very  fine  Al- 
derny  bull  calves  for  sale,  of  the  late  importation  by  Mr. 
Taintor.  These  are  from  imported  cows  that  have  taken  first  pre¬ 
miums,  and  were  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 

au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st.  ! 


"|T  AMDS  ON  LONG  ISLAND,  adjoining  the  villages 
Is  A  of  Lakeland  and  Hermanville,  about  48  miles  from  the  cit¬ 
ies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  by  the  Long-Island  Roilroad. 
The  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  all  those  who  ever  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain  land  on  Long  Island,  the  ancient  “Garden  of  America,”  that 
will  probably  never  occur  again  ;  for  these  lands  are  the  only  re¬ 
maining  new  lands  on  the  island,  and  are  equal  in  quality,  when 
cultivated,  to  any  other  land. 

The  results  of  cultivation  on  these  island  lands  have  been  so 
great,  so  much  beyond  the  expectations  of  any  one,  that  they  are 
now  considered  of  great  value  for  farms  and  gardens,  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  all  taken  up  for  settlement  and  occupation, 
or  be  held  at  more  than  five  times  their  present  price.  All  kinds 
of  produce  may  now  be  seen  growing  there,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  with  fruits  and  flowers,  in 
the  most  luxuriant  growth,  where  but  a  short  time  since,  the 
land  was  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  perfectly  beautiful,  free  from 
stone,  bogs,  or  marshes,  and  the  climate  as  healthy  as  can  be 
found  in  this  latitude.  The  soil  is  a  fine  loam,  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  high  cultivation  and  great  crops,  and  of  easy  tillage. 

Indeed,  no  New-England  nor  northern  New- York  man  can 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  labor  and  strength 
requisite  to  cultivate  these  island  lands,  and  that  required  to 
subdue  their  own  rugged  lands,  until  he  has  seen  or  made  the 
trial ;  and  I  now  offer  for  sale  as  handsome  land,  and  intrinsi¬ 
cally  as  valuable,  as  can  be  found  within  50  miles  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  any  direction,  in  lots  of  five  acres  or  more,  for  the 
sum  of  $25  per  acre. 

Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  a  five-acre'  lot  of  good  and 
handsome  land,  without  one  foot  of  water  or  useless  ground  on 
it,  can  do  so  by  sending  $10  as  a  first  payment,  and  a  further  sum 
of  $10  a  month  until  half  is  paid,  when  a  warantee  deed  and  good 
title  will  be  given,  and  the  remainder  part  of  the  purchase  money 
may  be  paid  or  secured  on  the  land,  to  be  paid  within  three  or 
five  years,  with  6  per  cent,  yearly  interest.  Larger  lots  will  be 
sold  on  the  same  terms. 

The  title  is  perfectly  good.  I  have  a  history  or  deduction  of 
the  title  complete,  certified  to  by  legal  men  of  the  highest  char¬ 
acter,  which  I  will  send  by  mail,  with  maps,  pamphlets,  and  all 
information  to  all  purchasers,  or  those  who  wish  to  be  informed 
of  these  island  lands,  by  applying  to 

jy2t  CHARLES  WOOD,  Stationer,  117  John  st.,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  5EINC  PAINTS.— The  Zinc  White  Paint 
is  rapidly  superseding  white  lead,  over  which  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  white 
lead — does  not  turn  yellow,  even  when  exposed  to  sulphurous 
vapor,  has  no  smell,  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  is  really 
cheaper,  as  it  covers  more  surface  and  is  more  durable.  This  su¬ 
perior  zinc  paint  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  both  dry  and  ground 
in  oil. 

Zinc  Brown  anb  Black  Paints  are  both  weather  and  fire 
proof— the  best  covering  for  outside  work  ever  introduced ; 
adapted  to  buildings  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  ;  fences,  carriage 
bodies,  bridges,  and  machinery ;  the  hulls  of  vessels,  anchors, 
chains,  and  all  other  iron  work  on  board  ship ;  Steam  boilers, 
smoke  stacks,  and  water  tanks ;  iron,  tin,  and  other  roofing,  iron, 
shutters,  doors,  and  railings,  wire  fences,  &c.  For  iron  surfaces, 
this  paint  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  forms  a  galvanic  connec¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  prevents  rust.  May  be  had  both  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

In  preparing  these  paints  for  use,  when  dry,  they  should  not 
only  be  slightly  mingled  with  oil,  but  thoroughly  worked  in  with 
as  little  of"  it  as  maybe  necessary  to  give  the  proper  fluidity, 
when  they  will  cover  well  and  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  When 
ground  in  oil,  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  white  lead. 

Dealers  supplied  by  S.  T.  Jones  &  Co.,  general  agents  for  the 
New-Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.’s  Patent  Zinc  Paints,  No. 
53  Beaver  street,  New  York.  ju  6m 


TAIilJABLE  REAIi  ESTATE  F©E  SALE. 

I  offer  for  sale  my  entire  real  estate,  upon  which  are  35 
sets  of  boxes ;  the  most  of  which  have  only  been  in  use  from  one 
to  two  years  ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  round  trees  to  cut  al 
least  20  sets  more  ;  the  land  upon  which  these  are  situated,  is 
not  easily  surpassed  by  any  piney  lands  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
There  is  upon  the  premises  two  distilleries  neatly  and  conve¬ 
niently  fitted  up,  with  all  necessary  outhouses.  Upon  the  farm, 
I  think  the  buildings  altogether  are  seldom  excelled.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves. 
Terms  shall  be  low,  and  payments  accommodating.  Come  and 
see.  Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  can  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  teams  and  wagons  to  carry  on  both  the  op¬ 
erations  of  farm  and  turpentine,  and  with  a  year’s  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions. 

mar  tf.  JOHN  A.  AVIRETT,  Catharine  Lake,  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C. 


AFAKMER  WANTED. — A  man  capable  to  manage 
a  small  farm,  garden,  and  orchard,  in  a  healthy  mountain 
region  of  North  Carolina,  who  has  a  wife,  able  and  willing  to  take 
charge  of  milk  and  butter  making  upon  a  small  scale,  may  ad- 
I  dress  M.  R.  Singleton,  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina.  The  applican! 
I  must  be  American,  or  long  resident  in  this  country.  Particular* 
I  given  when  desired.  au 
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For  the  Cure  of 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Tn  offering  to  the  community  this  justly-celebrated  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  it  is  not  our  wish  to  trifle  with 
the  lives  or  health  of  the  afflicted,  but  frankly  lay  before  them  the 
opinions  of  distinguished  men,  and  some  of  the  evidences  of  its 
success,  from  which  they  can  judge  for  themselves.  We  sincerely 
pledge  ourselves  to  ■  make  no  wild  assertions  or  false  statements  of 
its  efficacy,  nor  will  we  hold  out  any  hope  to  suffering  humanity 
which  facts  will  not  warrant. 

Many  proofs  are  here  given,  and  we  solicit  an  inquiry  from  the 
public  into  all  we  publish,  feeling  assured  they  will  find  them 
perfectly  reliable,  and  the  medicine  worthy  of  their  best  confi¬ 
dence  and  patronage. 

From  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica,  Bowdoin  College. — Dear  Sir :  I  delayed  answering  the 
receipt  of  your  preparation,  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  its  effects  i  n  my  own  family,  or  in  the  families  of  my  friends. 
This  I  have  no  w  done  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  cases 
both  of  adults  and  children.  I  have  found  it,  as  its  ingredients 
.show,  a  powerful  remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  and  pulmonary  dis¬ 
eases.  PARKER  CLEAVELAND,  M.  D. 

Brunswick ,  Maine ,  Feb.  5th ,  1847. 

From  an  Overseer  in  the  Hamilton  Mills ,  in  this  City. — Dr.  J. 
C.  Ayer :  I  have  been  cured  of  the  worst  cough  I.  ever  had  in  my 
life,  by  your  “Cherry  Pectoral,”  and  never  fail,  when  I  have  op¬ 
portunity,  of  recommending  it  to  others. 

Loioell ,  Aug.  10 th,  1849.  S.  D.  EMERSON. 

Read  the  following,  and  see  if  this  medicine  is  worth  a  trial. 
This  patient  had  become  very  feeble,  and  the  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  was  unmistakably  distinct  : — 

United  States  Hotel ,  Saratoga  Springs ,  July  5th,  1849. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer — Sir:  I  have  been  afflicted  with  a  painful  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  settled  consumption, 
for  more  than  a  year.  I  could  find  no  medicine  that  would  reach 
my  case,  until  1  commenced  use  of  your  “  Cherry  Pectoral,”  which 
gave  me  gradual  relief,  and  I  have  been  steadily  gaining  my 
strength  till  my  health  is  well  nigh  restored. 

While  using  your  medicine,  l  had  the  gratification  of  curing 
with  it,  my  reverend  friend,  Mr,  Truman,  of  Sumpter  District, 
who  had  been  suspended  from  his  pastoral  duties  by  a  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis.  I  have  pleasure  in  certifying  these  facts  to 
you,  and  am,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  F.  CALHOUN,  of  South  Carolina. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  James  C.  Ayer,  practical  chemist,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  sold  by  druggists  generally.  ju  3t 


THE  NEW-EN Gf LAND 


IKFORTED  ©ETON  KEFF  FOR  SALE.— 
We  intend  offering  for  sale  at  the  auction  held  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  in  September  next,  if  not  previously  disposed  of,  our 
thorough-bred  imported  Devon  bull  Megunticook,  which  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  show  of  the  American  Institute  last  autumn. 

Megunticook  was  five  years  old  in  April  last ;  was  bred  by 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Devonshire,  England.  He  was  got  by  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  out  of  a  cow  sired  by  Silifant,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  England,  in  the  spring 
of  3848,  who  used  him  one  season,  and  sent  him  to  us  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  that  year.  Prince  Albert  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Roy¬ 
al  Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  held  at  Southampton,  and  was 
sold  to  the  French  government  for  120  guineas.  Silifant  was  one 
of  Mr.  James  Quartly’s  favorable  bulls,  and  was  sold  for  100 
guineas.  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

au  2t  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MEW-OXFORRSISSRE  SSTJCIiS  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  has  a  number  of  yearlings  and  two-year- 
old  bucks  which  he  will  sell  any  time  when  called  for,  and  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  this  breed  of  sheep  is  superior  to  all 
others  for  large  carcass,  heavy  fleeces,  early  maturity,  and  con¬ 
stitution,  and  defies  competition  with  all  other  breeds  for  profit. 
This  flock,  (which  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  ever  im¬ 
ported,)  is  so  well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than 
to  say  that  the  sire  clipped  18  pounds  of  washed  wool,  and 
weighed  3G1  pounds  alive.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and 
see  for  themselves,  or  communicate  by  mail.  Direct  to 
ju5t  CLAYTON  B.  REYBOLD,  Delaware  City,  DeL 


fitt^Siock  Insurance  (Eotnponn, 


New  Haven  Cosm., 

CAPITAL  $50,000, 

With  power  to  increase  to  $100,000. 

Insures  horses,  cattle,  & c.,  against  loss  from  death,  either  from 
natural  causes,  or  accident,  or  from  disease  of  any  description. 

THOMAS  KENDRICK,  President. 

T.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

New-York  agency,  comer  of  Wall  and  Hanover  streets,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange.  ju  ly 

SHORTHORN  BULLS  FOR  SAFE.— The  sub¬ 
scriber  offers  for  sale  the  following  shorthorn  bulls.  They 
are  of  the  Princess  tribe  bulls  ;  and  their  equals  cannot  be  shown 
in  America : — 

EARL  OF  SEAIIAM,  (10,181), 

Deep  Roan;  calved  April  21st,  1848;  bred  by  John  Stephenson, 
Esq.,  Wolviston,  county  of  Durham,  England  ;  imported  1850, 
by  A.  Stevens  and  J.  M.  Sherwood  ;  got  by  Earl  of  Antrim 
(10,174)  ;  dam,  Primrose,  by  Napier  (6,238) ;  grandam,  Rose  Ann, 
by  Bellerophon  (3,119)  ;  great  grandam,  Rosette,  by  Belvedere 
(1,706) ;  gr.  gr,  grandam,  Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo  (2,8 1 6) ;  gr.  gr. 
gr.  grandam,  Moss  Rose,  by  Baron  (58) ;  gr.  gr.  gr,  gr.  grandam, 
Angelina,  (bred  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,)  by  Phenomenon 
(491)  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  Anna  Boylene,  by  Favorite  (252)  ;  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Princess,  (bred  by  Robert  Colling,)  by 
Favorite  (252) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Brighteyes, 
by  Favorite  (252) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Bright¬ 
eyes,  (bred  by  Alexander  Hall,)  by  Hubback  (319) ;  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Brighteyes,  by  Snowdon’s  Bull 
(612)  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Beauty,  (bred 
by  Thomas  Hall,)  by  Masterman’s  Bull  (422) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Duchess  of  Atholl,  by  Harrison’s 
Bull  (292) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam, 
Tripes,  (bred  by  C.  Pickering,)  by  Studley  Bull  (026) ;  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.„gr.  grandam,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son,  of  Ketton,  in  1739.  See  9th  vol.  Herd  Book,  pages  65  and 
526).  Earl  of  Seahain  won  the  first  prize  for  two-year-old  short¬ 
horn  bulls  at  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Show,  1850  ;  and 
first  prize  for  aged  bulls,  or  those  two  years  and  above,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  New  York,  in  October,  1850. 

A  BULL  CALF, 

Red,  with  a  very  little  white  ;  calved  January  22d,  1851 ;  got  by 
imported  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  (5,941)  ;  dam  imported  Princess 
III.,  (bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,)  by  Napier  (6,238) ;  grandam, 
Rose  Ann,  by  Bellerophon  (3,119,)  as  in  Seaham’s  pedigree  ;  Ro¬ 
sette,  by  Belvedere  (1,706) ;  Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo  (2,816) ;  Moss 
Rose,  by  Baron  (58)  ;  Angelina,  by  Phenomenon  (491) ;  Anna 
Boylene,  by  Favorite  (252)  ;  Princess,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  Bright¬ 
eyes,  by  Favorite  (252)  ;  Brighteyes,  by  Hubback  (319) ;  Bright¬ 
eyes,  by  Snowdon’s  Bull  (612) ;  Beauty,  by  Masterman’s  Bull 
(422)  ;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  by  Harrison’s  Bull  (292)  ;  Tripes,  by 
the  Studley  Bull,  (626,)  out  of  a  Cow  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
of  Ketton,  in  1739.  (See  Herd  Book,  vol.  9th,  page  550,  under 
head  Rose  Ann). 

They  are  now  on  the  subscribers  farm  at  Auburn.  He  invites 
breeders  and  purchasers  to  see  them.  He  can  assure  those  who 
have  not  seen  Seaham,  that  the  portrait  of  him  in  this  number  of 
this  paper,  at  least ,  is  no  better  in  any  respect  than  he  is,  either 
in  substance  or  style. 

The  above  bull  calf  is  an  extraordinary  one,  of  fine  style  ;  rich 
red  color,  with  little  white. 

These  two  Bulls  are  of  the  superior  Princess  tribe  of  short¬ 
horns,  the  best  for  milk ,  quality ,  and  style ,  in  England  or  America. 

Purchasers  desiring  superior  animals,  can  meet  their  wishes 
here ;  and,  if  they  wish  the  Princess  tribe  blood ,  can  get  it  nowhere 
except  of  the  subscriber  and  Mr.  Stevens,  who  alone,  in  the  United 
States,  have  anything  of  that  tribe,  and  they  have  none  but  those 
for  sale.  A.  B.‘ Allen,  189  Water  street,  New  York,  will  give  in¬ 
formation  as  to  prices.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD, 

au  2t  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York. 


Fruit  an©  ornamental  trees  for 

SAL  E  • — 50,000  Peach  trees  of  one  and  two  years  growth, 
i  from  the  bud  ;  40,000  Apples  ;  5,000  Cherries ;  5,000  Dwarf  Pears, 
each  containing  all  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  and  of  large  size. 
I  Also  Quinces,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Grapes, 
!  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  &c.,  &c. 
|  50,000  Silver  and  Ash-leaved  Maple  Seedlings  of  one  year’s 
growth  ;  50,000  Apple  Seedlings.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Persons  residing  at  the  south  and  west 
should  send  their  orders  early,  so  that  the  trees  may  be  forward¬ 
ed  by  the  last  of  October  or  first  of  November.  Catalogues  with 
prices  annexed  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants, 
au  3t*  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NE  W-YORK 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following  : — 


ILK.  IP AWS.- Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 
very  desirable  articles. 

CTIU1ENS. — Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
other  kinds. 


H 


AN  15  CULTIVATORS  and  Hand  Plows  are  very 
useful  implements  in  garden  culture. 

ATCHE LBEK’S  COHN  PLANTER,  a  very 
desirable  and  efficient  machine.  Price  $14. 

I  CYTHESi — Grass,  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 
Lbest  kinds. 


R 

H 


IKES, — A  large  assortment  Steel,  Iron,  and  Wooden¬ 
headed  Garden  Rakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Rakes. 


OS8.SE  H1I  HASSLES. — We  shall  soon  be  supplied 
with  new  and  highly-improved  patterns. 


IT&  EARING  AM©  MOWING  MACHINES.— 
Jolt/  These  have  been  fully  tested,  and  embrace  many  late  im¬ 
provements,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  them. 


Manure  Fosasig,  shovels,  spades, 

&c.— Our  assortment  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 


RAIN  ©HIILESj  a  machine  which  every  large 
grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 


Q 


ARSEN  AN©  FIELD  ROLLERS,  made  of 
WSST  any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
£0  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 


POTATO  ©IB.  SMALL  DOUBLE-MOLD 
Plow,  the  best  implement  made  for  hilling  or  digging  po¬ 
tatoes,  throwing  them  perfectly  out  of  the  hill.  By  extra  molds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double  mold-board 
plow.  Price  $8.50  to  $8. 

QEED  §@WEBS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
JO*  of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 


gr 4  ARDEN  AND  FIRE  ENGINES,  very  use- 
ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 


"ErST  ARROWS* — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
alii  Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
various  other  kinds. 


ipi  TJLTIVATORS. — Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 

Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  All  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 


PE©  W of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows ;  '  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land  ;  Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton,  sugar-  and  rice  cultivation. 


T 


IMOTMY  §EED5  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 


F 


OUBRETTE,  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’ prices. 


M 


ATTOCKS;  Pick,  Grubbing  lioes  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  work. 

gTI  RINDSTONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
^ST  improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand. 


§ 


MIT  MACHINES,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved 
for  general  use.  Price  $60. 


■^I^AGONS  AN©  CARTS  made  to  order  of  any  de¬ 


sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 


CAN©.— A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Pat  ago* 
SSLH"  nian  Guano. 


O  ©NE  BUST,  a  very  superior  article,  warranted  per- 
JL©  fcctlv  pure. 


Jp  ROUND  PLASTER,  ©IS  GYPSUM,  a  pure 
sOL  article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 


WATER  HAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 


HAY  AN©  COTTON  PRESSES. — B  i illock’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  whicli 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 


'n'ORTICULTURAL  TOOLS,  a  most  complete 
ebb!  assortment,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws-  and  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flowe; 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks. 
&c. 


Horticultural  tool  chest,  contain 

ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 


RAIN  MILLS,  Com  and  Cob  Crusners,  Fanning  Mills. 
Corn  Shelters,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 


F 


IELB  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every  variety  re¬ 
quired  in  the  United  States,  fresh,  and  of  the  choicest  quality 


FOREIGN  SEEDS,  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor 
tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucern,  and  White  Dutch  Clover. 
Garden  Seeds. — A*  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

Tobacco,  oil  an®  seed  presses, 

made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ily 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  , 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  large 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 


ACHINE  SHOP  AND  FOUNDRY.— Con¬ 
nected  with  our  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
we  have  a  large  Machine  Shop,  with  Steam  Power  and  Foun¬ 
dry,  where  any  Implement  and  Machine  can  be  made  to  order, 
which  is  required  for  the  Farm,  Plantation,  Garden,  &c. 


~gr~|T  ©USE  POWERS  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best 
lOL  in  the  United  States.  These  embrace, 

1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  our  own  manufacture,  both  single 
and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two  horses,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-Iron  Power,  large  cog  wheels,  ono 
to  six  horses,  a  new  and  favorite  power. 

4tb.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two  horses. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  nolle  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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PORK — BACON— HAM. — NO.  6. 


PORK— BACON— HAM.— No.  6. 

The  term  antiseptic  is  applied  to  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  prevent  op  retard  the  progress  or 
tendency  to  decay,  which  is  the  natural  condi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  when  de¬ 
prived  of  life.  Antiseptics  consist  of  creosote, 
the  essential  oils,  salts,  &c.  The  theory  of  their 
action  has  never  been  properly  explained; 
some  substances  for  this  purpose  are  much 
more  powerful  than  others,  such  as  creosote 
and  the  essential  oils;  others,  as  tannin  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  owe  their  antiseptic  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  fact  of  their  forming  insoluble  com¬ 
pounds  with  animal  tissue,  &c.  This  does  hot 
explain  the  rationale  of  the  action  of  saltpetre 
and  salt  in  preserving  provisions.  Although 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  actual  cause  of 
the  preservative  powers  of  salt  and  saltpetre, 
yet  there  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  their  action  that  explain  in  part  their  anti¬ 
septic  powers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  moisture  and  the  atmosphere  are  re¬ 
quisite  to  induce  decay;  that  heat  hastens  and 
cold  retards  its  progress.  Now  all  the  animal 
tissues,  whether  muscular  or  cellular,  contain 
a  certain  amount  of  water,  whilst  the  fluids, 
which  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  animal  in 
bleeding,  contain  a  large  amount  of  water;  these 
fluids  contain  several  substances  of  a  most  com¬ 
plex  nature,  high  atomic  weight,  and  facile  de¬ 
composition,  to  which  the  excess  of  moisture 
greatly  assists.  In  proportion  to  its  entire 
weight,  none  of  our  domestic  animals  contain 
so  small  a  proportionate  amount  of  muscle  and 
tissue  as  the  hog,  the  major  part  consisting  of  fat, 
which,  from  its  more  simple  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  is  less  liable  to  decay,  or  becoming,  as  it 
is  commonly  termed,  “  reasty,”  or  “  rusty 
This  rustiness  will  generally  be  found  on  ex¬ 
amination  to  have  commenced  in  the  decay  of 
the  enveloping  or  cellular  tissue. 

Common  salt  absorbs  moisture  where  an  ex¬ 
cess  is  present,  and  yields  the  moisture  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  on  exposure  to  a  moderately  dry  atmos¬ 
phere.  These  properties,  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  salt  is  an  agreeable  condiment, 
render  this  substance,  irrespective  of  its  cheap¬ 
ness  and  general  distribution,  the  most  fitting 
antiseptic  that  can  be  applied.  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  the  ultimate  action  of  salt  in  a  great 
measure  as  mechanical,  whilst  that  of  saltpetre, 
(nitrate  of  potash,)  as  entirely  chemical.  When 
a  quantity  of  dry  salt  is  applied  to  pork  recently 
killed,  and  thus  left  in  a  dry  apartment,  the  salt 
will  soon  assume  a  moist  appearance  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  union  of  the  moisture  in  the  meat 


with  the  salt,  eventually  forming  a  liquid  called 
brine.  If  this  brine  and  moist  salt  is  now 
thrown  away,  and  fresh  dry  salt  applied,  the 
whole  of  the  moisture  in  the  meat  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  with  the  exception  of  that  moisture 
which  is  retained  by  the  greater  chemical  affin¬ 
ity  of  the  animal  fibre.  Meat  so  treated  would, 
no  doubt,  keep  well,  but  it  would  be  excessively 
salt.  In  the  course  of  salting  meat,  the  animal 
tissues  become  saturated  with  a  solution  more 
or  less  strong,  according  to  circumstances,  of 
salt.  In  drying,  the  water  in  the  brine  is  evap¬ 
orated,  the  meat  becomes  to  a  certain  extent 
desiccated,  many  of  the  pores  are  filled  with 
and  the  exterior  parts  become  covered  with  an 
efflorescence  of  salt ;  the  moisture  having  been 
in  a  great  measure  extracted,  combined  with  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  not 
only  in  the  tissue  but  as  an  exterior  coating, 
preserves  the  meat  from  the  action  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  provided  it  is  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Salt,  alone,  will  not  give  that  agreeable  red 
color  so  much  admired  in  preserved  meats ;  this 
is  accomplished  by  using  a  small  quantity  of 
saltpetre.  The  change  of  color  caused  by  using 
saltpetre  is  a  pretty  fair  proof  that  a  chemical 
combination  takes  place;  a  further  proof  is 
that  the  muscular  fibres  are  rendered  decidedly 
firmer  when  used,  and  when  in  excess,  causes 
the  muscular  part  of  the  meat  to  become  harsh¬ 
ly  hard,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  stringy 
and  tough. — Jour.  Royal  Ag.  Soc. 


SUBSOIL  PLOWING. 

“  It  is  vastly  strange  if  this  is  so  great  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  plow¬ 
ing,  that  so  few  are  found  to  practise  it.  In  fact, 
nobody  practises  it.  A  few  fancy  farmers  have 
tried  it,  with  indifferent  success,  and  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  have  failed  to  be  convinced  of 
its  advantages.  The  cost  of  such  a  process 
will  deter  them  from  even  attempting  it,  unless 
the  benefits  be  great  and  manifest.” 

I  clip  the  above  from  a  Connecticut  paper, 
(the  Sentinel  of  Middletown,)  but  hope  it  is 
not  a  true  indication  of  the  state  of  agricultural 
intelligence  in  that  state,  although  I  am  aware 
some  of  her  farmers  are  about  as  much  in  the 
dark  ages  as  they  were  a  century  or  two  ago. 
To  question  the  benefit  of  deep  plowing,  at  this 
day,  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  intelligence. 
To  say  “  nobody,  in  fact,  practises  it,”  only 
means  a  small  circle  of  the  nobodies  of  the  edit¬ 
or’s  acquaintances.  The  sneering  remark  that 
none  but  a  few  fancy  farmers  have  ever  tried 
the  subsoil  plow  in  Connecticut,  is  proving  too 
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much — it  proves  the  mass  of  them  are  as  far 
behind  this  age  of  improvement  in  agriculture, 
as  their  old  bog  meadows  and  alder  swamps 
are  behind  their  capabilities  of  production  when 
drained,  and  that  there  is  as  much  need  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  swampy  intellect  of  one  as  in 
the  soil  of  the  other. 


PRICE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  FENCE  WIRE. 

We  give,  below  a  table  which  will  show  the 
sizes  of  wire  in  hundredths  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  No. 
4  is  0.25,  which  shows  it  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  weights  given  are  for  strands  of 
one  rod,  (16£  feet,  or  5£  yards,)  in  length,  and 
also  for  one  mile  (320  rods,  or  5,280  feet)  : — 


Class  of 
wire. 

Diameter  in 
hundredths 
of  an  inch. 

Weight  per 
lineal  rod. 

Weight  per 
lineal  mile. 

No.  1 

0.32 

4  lbs. 

2  oz. 

1,321  lbs. 

2 

0.30 

3  “ 

10  “ 

1,166  “ 

3 

0.27 

2  “ 

15  “ 

944  “ 

4 

0.25 

2  “ 

8  “ 

809  “ 

5 

0.24 

2 

5  “ 

746  “ 

6 

0.22 

1  “ 

15  « 

627  « 

7 

0.20 

1  “■ 

9  “ 

518  “ 

8 

0.18 

1  « 

4  “ 

419  “ 

9 

0.16 

l  “ 

0  “ 

331  “ 

The  most  economical  size  for  serviceable  field 
fence  is  No.  4.  This  can  be  bought  at  whole¬ 
sale  from  five  to  six  cents  a  pound.  Almost  the 
only  requisite  in  building  wire  fence  is  to  keep 
up  the  tension.  That  built  by  Colonel  Capron, 
as  described  in  our  eighth  volume,  page  256,  is 
as  good  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  and  never 
cost  a  cent  for  repair.  A  good  durable  cattle 
fence  can  be  made  of  wire  for  50  cents  a  rod. 

APPLICATION  OF  MANURES— CONCENTRATION 
OR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  following  views  by  Mr.  Charles  Law¬ 
rence,  recently  published  in  the  London  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette,  are  replete  with  good  sound 
sense,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
American  as  well  as  English  farmers.  The 
principles  herein  advocated  are  applicable  to 
all  countries,  irrespective  of  soil  or  climate  : — 
“I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  with 
certain  well-established  facts  in  the  growth  and 
nutrition  of  plants,  the  very  general  practice  of 
concentrating  manures  immediately  under  the 
seeds  of  our  root  crops.  This  practice  appears 
to  be  extending ;  for  I  perceive  our  implement 
makers  are  exerting  their  ingenuity  to  contrive 
implements  for  dropping  the  manure ;  and  that 
it  has  been  observed  repeatedly,  in  print,  that 
drilling  the  manure  is  wasteful ;  as  if  that  de¬ 
posited  between  plant  and  plant  was  useless.  I 
nevertheless  adopted  the  practice,  because,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  think  it  the  safer  course  to  adopt 


any  practice  that  has  been  in  favor  with  the 
best  agriculturists,  rather  than  follow  out  the¬ 
oretical  view’s, however  apparently  well  founded. 
Having,  however,  recently  attended  a  lecture  by 
Professor  Way,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at 
!  which  he  entered  on  this  subject,  incidentally, 

I  in  his  discourse  on  the  preparation  of  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime;  and  his  observationshaving  been 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  views  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  entertained,  I  am  induced  to  recommend 
my  brother  farmers  who  adopt  the  principle  of 
concentration,  to  reconsider  this  matter.  I  have 
a  strong  impression  the  current  is  running  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
we  should  be  seeking  the  means  of  the  most 
minute  division  and  extreme  distribution. 

“The  facts  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  demand  careful 
consideration,  are  that  roots  absorb  their  nour¬ 
ishment  only  at  their  terminal  points;  that  these* 
extend  in  all  directions ;  and  as  the  plant  in¬ 
creases  above  ground,  so  do  the  roots  increase 
their  ramifications  beneath  the  surface,  and  de¬ 
mand  a  continual  supply  of  food.  I  am  aware- 
it  will  be  replied,  this  process  is  in  search  of 
food,  which  will  be  unnecessary  if  this  be  sup¬ 
plied  ready  at  hand.  But  is  this  consistent  with 
their  mode  of  feeding,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  their  nutrition  is  practically  effected?  It 
is  well  known  they  cannot  feed  on  solids,  and 
that  they  receive  their  nourishment  only  in  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  state;  that  this  conversion  is. 
very  gradually  effected  through  the  agency  of 
the  atmosphere  or  water,  and  consequently  that 
it  is  readily  accomplished  in  proportion  to  the 
minute  division  of  the  manure  subjected  to  those 
influences. 

“Again,  just  as  the  first  delicate  roots  are 
emitted  is  not  the  time  at  which  they  require  a 
concentrated  supply  of  the  richest  food  ;  but 
their  appetites  and  their  powers  of  assimilation 
grow  with  their  growth,  and,  as  they  increase,, 
they  require  a  larger  supply  in  all  directions,, 
and  that  readily  prepared  by  gradual  solution 
and  decomposition.  Entertaining  these  views,. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  see,  some  time  ago,  a 
prize  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  best  manure  distributor  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction;  and  I  cannot  but  think  the  im¬ 
plement  makers  will  be  more  usefully  employed 
in  contriving  means  for  minute*  division,  and 
thorough  and  equal  distribution  of  manures,  tha-n 
for  their  concentration.  It  has  been  a  frequent 
matter  of  discussion,  whether  it  is  the  better 
plan  to  lay  on  the  manure  in  the  autumn,  and 
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plow  it  in  before  winter,  or  to  do  this  before 
spring  sowing. 

“  The  foregoing  considerations  would  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  autumnal  manuring,  immediate¬ 
ly  followed  and  covered  by  the  plow,  by  which 
means,  the  manure  would  be  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil  during  the  three  or  four 
months  they  would  be  intermixed.  The  main 
objection  to  that  system  was  heretofore  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  that  the  fertilising  elements  of  the 
manure,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  by  the 
washing  of  the  winter  rains.  The  observations, 
however,  made  of  late  years,  on  the  absorbent 
powers  of  all  soils,  except  those  composed  main¬ 
ly  of  sand,  and  which  have  been  recently  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  highly  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  experiments  of  Professor  Way,  have 
clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  soil  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  absorbing  and  appropri¬ 
ating  all  those  elements  of  manures  intermixed 
with  it  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants — the  most  valuable  discovery,  perhaps, 
in  its  results,  for  which  agriculture  has  been  in¬ 
debted  to  science.” 


DRAINING  LAND  PROMOTES  HEALTH. 

We  establish  expensive  sanatory  regulations 
to  prevent  epidemics,  but  little  is  ever  said  in 
this  country  about  draining  lands  to  promote 
health. 

A  French  gentleman,  who  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  marshy  land,  reduced  the  per-centage  of 
sickness  upon  his  estate  from  twenty  to  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  in  a  few  years,  by  drainage 
alone.  We  have  read  a  graphic  account  of  an 
experiment  of  this  kind,  with  similar  results,  in 
Georgia.  Governor  Hammond,  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  has  rendered  large  tracts  of  pestilential 
swamp  inhabitable,  by  the  same  means. 

The  healthiness  of  large  districts  of  England, 
not  swamp,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
thorough  system  of  underdraining  lately  prac¬ 
tised  in  that  country. 

- ►«. - 

POULTRY  EXPERIMENTS. 

I  notice  in  the  June  number  of  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  page  193,  that  T.  B.  Miner  takes  exceptions 
to  my  using  the  word  “about.”  My  reason  for 
doing  so,  was,  that  it  might  vary  one  or  two  eggs 
either  way,  not  having  taken  the  account  for 
publication ;  and  besides,  it  is  the  same  word 
he  uses  in  the  introduction,  by  saying  “  about 
80,”  &c.  I  have  no  experiments  to  offer  until 
this  season  is  past. 

If  your  correspondent  will  wait,  I  will  give 
him  the  result.  R.  Linsley. 

West  Meriden ,  Ct.,  July,  1851.  I 


THE  USE  OF  SALT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  lecture  on  the  Agricultural  Employment 
of  Common  Salt  was  lately  delivered  before  the 
Weekly  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  of  England,  by  Professor  Way,  which  elicited 
the  following  interesting  observations  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simonds  and  other  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  : — • 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  “  he  was  not  then 
prepared  to  enter  fully  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
might  remark,  as  a  general  rule,  that  although 
different  conclusions  had  been  drawn  from  the 
use  of  salt,  according  to  the  amount,  and  under 
the  circumstances  it  had  been  supplied,  it  was 
exceedingly  beneficial  in  moderate  quantities, 
but  prejudicial  in  large  ones,  as  a  condiment  for 
the  food  of  animals.  He  was  aware  that  it  had 
been  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  injurious 
in  producing  abortion  in  ewes  and  cows.  His 
experience,  however,  had  not  led  him  to  such  an 
opinion ;  for  even  when  large  quantities  of  salt 
had  been  given  to  animals,  he  had  not  found 
that  it  exerted  any  specific  action  on  the  uterine 
system,  such  as  that  which  the  ergot  of  many 
grasses  was  so  well  known  to  exert  both  vio¬ 
lently  and  deleteriously  on  those  organs.  He 
thought  undue  quantity  of  food  and  plethora 
the  more  probable  cause  of  abortion.  It  was 
difficult  to  fix  the  limit  in  which  salt  should  be 
given  to  animals.  Professor  Way  had  placed 
in  his  hands  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amount 
of  common  salt  contained  in  various  kinds  of 
herbage,  from  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  that  substance  constant¬ 
ly  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  grazing  cattle 
along  with  their  ordinary  food.  He  showed 
that  cart  horses,  feeding  on  meadow  hay,  bean 
meal,  and  bran,  took  in  a  considerable  daily 
proportion  of  salt ;  that  in  other  cases,  the  hay 
was  salted  ;  and  that  the  free  use  of  rock  salt 
was  common  on  a  farm ;  while  the  animals  thus 
receiving  these  supplies  of  salt  were  not  only 
uninjured  by  its  use,  but  absolutely  benefited 
in  their  health,  gaining  vigor  and  strength. 
Sheep  fed  on  clover  hay  and  turnips  would  not 
receive  so  large  a  proportion  of  saline  matter, 
and  might  therefore  have  more  salt  given  to 
them  in  addition  to  their  food.  Horses  might 
take  with  advantage  from  an  ounce  and  a  half 
to  two  ounces  of  salt  daily;  but  an  excess  of  it,  no 
doubt,  would  render  animals  weak,  debilitated, 
and  unfit  for  exertion.  Similar  facts  were  appli¬ 
cable  also  to  oxen,  which  accumulated  flesh  fast¬ 
er  by  the  judicious  use  of  salt  than  without  it. 
Arthur  Young,  in  his  examination  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1818,  had 
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stated  that  he  found  salt  to  prevent  the  rot  in 
sheep ;  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  many  others 
had  given  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

Professor  Simonds  then  alluded  to  the  solubil¬ 
ity  of  common  salt,  and  its  passage  into  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  its  absorption  into 
the  system  by  the  veins,  its  action  on  the  liver, 
and  the  supply  of  soda  it  yielded  to  the  bile ; 
thus  leading  to  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment 
being  derived  from  the  food.  Sheep,  living  on 
pastures  giving  them  the  rot,  were  found  to  re¬ 
cover  when  they  had  access  to  salt ;  and  he 
thought  the  probable  cause  of  sheep  not  rotting 
on  salt  marshes,  and  recovering  when  put  on 
them,  was  the  healthy  stimulus  thus  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  salt  to  the  liver  of  the  animals,  by 
which  that  organ  was  guarded  from  disease,  and 
its  functions  invigorated.  Salt,  too,  was  well 
known  as  a  vermifuge,  destroying  man}/-  kinds 
of  worms  in  the  intestines  of  animals,  and  con¬ 
ferring  a  healthy  tone  of  action  which  prevent¬ 
ed  their  re-occurrence.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
prophylactic  or  preservative  influence  of  saline 
impregnation  against  marsh  exhalations,  and  its 
power  of  destroying  the  poison  of  those  rpias- 
mata,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  work  on 
the  blood,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  fact, 
that,  at  Salina,  in  Genesee  county,  near  Oneida 
Lake,  New  York,  all  the  individuals  in  and  about 
some  salt  works,  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy 
district,  escaped  from  the  attacts  of  marsh  fever, 
while  the  population  around  them  suffered. 

Colonel  Challoner’s  attention  was  called  to 
the  value  of  salt  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  the 
late  Earl  Spencer;  and  since  that  time,  he  had 
invariably  used  it  for  his  cattle,  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  had  attained  to  a  better  condition  of 
flesh  than  they  had  done  when  no  salt  was  giv¬ 
en  them.  His  Devons  were  the  best  cattle  on 
his  farm,  and  they  consumed  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  substance. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had  little  more  to  state  on 
that  occasion  than  he  had  stated  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  by  the  council  a  few  months 
previously.  He  agreed  with  Colonel  Challoner, 
that  those  of  his  animals  which  had  the  most 
salt  did  best,  and  even  pined  after  it  when  it  was 
withheld  from  them.  He  did  not  consider  that 
it  acted  simply  as  a  manure  on  grain  crops ;  but 
it  stiffened  and  brightened  the  straw,  and  caused 
it  to  ripen  from  two  to  five  days  earlier  than  it 
otherwise  had  done.  In  the  case  of  root  crops, 
it  was  more  beneficial  to  mangold  wurtzel  than 
to  turnips ;  and  in  fact,  that  great  caution  was 
required  in  its  application  to  the  turnip  plant, 
which  was  easily  injured  by  injudicious  use,  on 


account  of  its  great  effect  on  the  vitality  of  that 
plant.  It  increased  the  size  of  the  mangold 
bulbs,  and  caused  the  plant  to  retain  its  fertil¬ 
ising  character  during  dry  seasons.  He  applied 
the  pilchard-fishery  salt  broadcast  on  each  side 
of  the  plants,  in  July,  either  alone,  (in  particular 
seasons,)  or  mixed  with  ashes  or  guano,  (which 
improve  it,)  and  then  scarifying  it.  The  frost 
had  less  effect  on  the  salted  than  on  the  unsalt¬ 
ed  portions  of  his  land ;  and  by  its  means,  light 
soil  becomes  more  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
more  adherent  and  compact  in  its  character. 
His  land  was  variable,  consisting  principally  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  mixed  soil.  The  fishery  salt 
he  employed  was  nearly  of  the  same  price  as 
the  ordinary  salt  of  commerce,  and  it  contained 
oil  and  animal  matter  derived  from  the  fish. 
The  wireworm  died  in  it.  In  conclusion,  he 
considered  salt  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  soil, 
either  alone  or  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  other 
subsances. 

The  Rev.  A.  Huxtable  was  rather  for  leaving 
off  salt.  Those  of  his  sheep  which  had  the  most 
of  that  substance  were  the  least  improved  in 
their  weight ;  in  fact,  one  ewe,  very  fond  of  salt, 
had  become  a  mere  skeleton  from  taking  it  in 
excess.  He  found  that  his  animals  were  much 
purged  by  the  use  of  salt.  His  milch  cows,  how¬ 
ever,  requiring  more  flesh  than  fat,  were  much 
benefited  by  it.  Roots  were  much  used  by 
him,  and  he  continued  the  use  of  salt  with  great 
effect  as  a  manure  for  their  growth ;  indeed,  in 
this  respect,  he  could  not  do  without  it,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  case  of  his  mangolds  and  carrots,  for 
the  latter  of  which,  being  a  sweet  root,  of  which 
all  insects  were  fond,  it  acted  as  a  shield  against 
depredation  for  these  crops.  He  drilled  it  in 
with  ashes  and  urine.  He  mixed  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt,  with  dissolved  bones,  and  found 
it  produced  a  more  pasty  and  decomposed  sub¬ 
stance.  His  soils  were  gravel,  clay,  and  chalk. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  thought  it  probable  that  the 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Huxtable’s  sheep  being  shut 
up  when  the  salt  was  given  to  them,  was  the 
cause  of  their  purging ;  for  he  had  known  it  to 
be  the  common  practice  in  Leicestershire  some 
years  ago,  when  the  sheep  had  a  purging  upon 
them,  to  get  them  into  a  fold,  and  give  each  of 
them  half  a  handful  of  salt  as  soon  as  the  diar¬ 
rhoea  made  its  appearance.  This  practice  he 
had  himself  usually  adopted  with  success,  and 
he  believed  it  to  be  common  amongst  flock 
masters. 

Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  the  chairman,  when  travel¬ 
ling  abroad,  had  noticed  in  the  middle  of  hotel 
yards,  where  relays  took  place,  a  large  block 
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of  salt,  to  which  the  post  horses  had  free  access. 
He  considered  that  horses  in  full  work  derived 
an  advantage,  more  or  less,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  from  this  substance.  With  regard 
to  its  effects  on  vegetation,  a  curious  result  had 
occurred  in  Cheshire,  where  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  had  applied  salt  liberally  on  a 
road  four  miles  long,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  weeds  on  it ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
weeds,  instead  of  being  destroyed  by  this  appli¬ 
cation,  were  more  numerous  than  ever. 

Mr.  Barrow  had  found  salt  improve  the 
strength  and  quality  of  his  wheat  straw,  his 
neighbor’s  crops  having  been  laid  while  his 
stood  well.  He  had  entirely  destroyed  fine  rows 
of  box  in  his  garden  by  applying  salt  on  his 
garden  walks  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
weeds. 

Mr.  Parkins  had  not  had  a  weed  on  his  gravel 
walks  for  five  years,  by  forming  them  on  a  bed 
or  substratum  of  chalk  mixed  with  coal  gas  tar 
sifted  over  gravel,  and  allowed  to  set;  lime  be¬ 
ing  used  when  a  more  compact  substatum,  (ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  the  pressure  of  a  loaded  cart 
wheel  without  yielding,)  was  required. 

Mr.  Mechi  had  used  150  tons  of  salt  on  170 
acres  of  land  during  five  years’  occupation. 
He  found  it  essentially  necessary  for  cattle  and 
horses,  when  fed  on  wheat  straw  cut  into  chaff 
with  bean  meal.  If  salt  were  not  given,  their 
coats  appeared  rough  and  unhealthy ;  but  with 
salt,  they  were  sleek  and  healthy.  His  sheep 
and  pigs  also  had  salt.  Horses  and  cattle  re¬ 
ceived  two  ounces  daily,  yearling  calves  one 
ounce.  Without  being  able  to  give  the  scien¬ 
tific  reason,  salt  gave  strength  and  brightness 
t.o  the  wheat  straw,  and  prevented  its  lodging. 
He  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre, 
mixed  with  the  same  weight  of  guano.  He 
also  used  a  large  quantity  under  the  animals,  to 
fix  the  ammonia  in  their  manure,  which  it  did 
far  more  effectually  than  gypsum.  He  had 
known  of  great  advantage  from  mixing  it  in  the 
dunghill.  It  was  very  beneficial  to  mangold 
wurtzel.  It  certainly,  with  all  deference  to  Mr. 
Way,  appeared  to  render  the  land  more  wet  and 
adhesive.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  so  ben¬ 
eficial  on  undrained  heavy  lands.  Early  on  a 
hot  summer’s  morning,  he  had  observed  the 
grains  of  salt  formed  a  wet  spot,  as  though  they 
had  attracted  moisture  from  the  dews. 

Professor  Way  explained  that  common  salt 
might  be  a  better  fixer  of  ammonia  than  gyp¬ 
sum,  on  account  of  its  greater  solubility,  Salt, 
from  any  deliquescence  it  occasioned,  might 
affect  land  in  regard  to  color  and  resistance  to 


the  action  of  frost;  but  moisture  was  not  the 
simple  cause  of  the  good  effects  of  salt. 

Mr.  Dyer  instanced  the  deliquescent  effect  of 
salt  in  bacon-salting  rooms,  where  the  pavement 
was  constantly  damp.  He  had  even  known 
milk  spilt  on  deal  boards  years  ago,  which  now, 
in  damp  weather,  always  attracted  moisture 
where  the  milk  had  been  originally  absorbed. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  referred  to  the  power  of 
the  fishery  salt  to  fix  ammonia,  and  used  it  fre¬ 
quently  with,  guano  with  a  view  to  that  object. 

Baron  Mertens  expressed  to  the  council  his 
thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had 
acceded  to  his  request,  on  the  part  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  government,  that  this  subject  should  re¬ 
ceive  their  attention,  and  give  rise  to  practical 
discussion.  Pie  would  only  further  trespass  on 
their  time  by  inquiring  whether  any  experi¬ 
ments  had  been  made  to  ascertain  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  milch  cows,  and  of  the  milk 
they  yielded,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  salt 
as  part  of  their  food. 

The  Rev.  A.  Huxtable,  having  a  dairy  of  40 
milch  cows,  had  found  it  difficult  to  make  expe¬ 
riments  on  that  express  point;  but  Boussingault 
had  last  year  given  an  account  of  experiments 
similar  in  their  object  to  those  which  were  now 
the  subject  of  Baron  Merten’s  inquiry. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  CALIFORNIA.— No.  1. 

That  portion  of  the  state  of  California  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east,  and 
the  Pacific  on  the  west,  comprises  all  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  that  interesting  country,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  that  can  be  made  available  for  commer¬ 
cial,  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  purposes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  valley  through  which 
runs  Carson’s  River,  the  tract  of  country  east¬ 
ward  from  these  mountains  is  a  barren,  sandy, 
and  almost  trackless  wilderness,  with  small 
oases  here  and  there,  on  which  the  weary  eye 
of  the  traveller  rests  with  pleasure.  When, 
parched  with  the  burning  heat  of  the  desert,  he 
longs  for  some  green  spot  to  relieve  the  tedious 
monotony.  Much  of  this  desert  region  has  not 
as  yet  been  explored,  having  merely  been  pass¬ 
ed  through,  in  a  few  places,  by  emigrants,  whose 
routes  were  separated  from  each  otTier  by  great 
intervening  distances ;  yet,  from  the  dreariness 
of  every  track  that  has  thus  far  been  tried,  it 
may  be  inferred  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty, 
what  those  portions  are  which  have  as  yet,  by 
their  very  appearance,  deterred  the  traveller, 
the  miner,  or  the  trapper  from  attempting  to 
break  in  upon  the  secrecy  of  these  gloomy  and 
forbidding  solitudes. 
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Such  is  Eastern  California ;  but  to  one  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  eastern 
and  western  sections,  how  great  is  the  con¬ 
trast  !  He  is,  as  it  were,  standing  upon  a  great 
encircling  wall  formed  by  nature,  one  might 
almost  think,  to  shut  out  from  view  the  barren 
and  desolate  regions  beyond.  At  his  feet,  flow 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  with 
their  numerous  tributaries,  winding  through 
fertile  vallies,  and  blessing  with  their  waters  a 
large  extent  of  country.  On  the  northern  con¬ 
fines  of  the  state,  far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  the 
Klmath  range  rises,  forest  above  forest,  and 
mountain  above  mountain,  until  its  highest 
peaks  are  lost  in  the  clouds.  Away  to  the 
south,  the  peering  summits  of  some  lofty  chain 
are  dimly  drawn  against  the  sky ;  and  to  the 
westward,  the  waves  of  the  mighty  Pacific  chafe 
and  foam  against  the  rocky  bounds  which  Na¬ 
ture  has  drawn  for  her. 

Here,  with  the  cloudless  blue  above,  and  with 
deep  repose  beneath,  may  the  imagination  lift 
the  veil  that  hides  the  future,  and  glance  at  the 
destinies  of  this  fairy  land.  As  it  runs  over  the 
wide  prospect,  it  peoples  it  with  thousands  of 
busy  inhabitants — sees  every  plain  chequered 
with  fields,  and  even  the  steep  and  rugged 
mountain  sides  yield  to  the  efforts  of  man ; 
everywhere,  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  and 
vineyards,  scattered  in  countless  multitudes 
over  hill  and  valley;  flocks  and  herds  feeding 
on  every  hand ;  the  broad  highways  coursing 
the  valleys,  or  winding  away  over  the  hills, 
thronged  with  a  busy  concourse,  all  moving  to 
and  fro,  actively  engaged  in  the  avocations  of 
civilised  life — sees  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
with  massive  walls  and  glittering  spires,  which 
have  risen  above  the  mouldering  huts  of  a  de¬ 
parted  race.  It  looks  forward  to  the  time,  when, 
where  now  the  Indian  or  the  hardy  miner,  upon 
his  jaded  horse,  is  travelling  along  the  narrow 
and  solitary  trail — the  powerful  locomotive  with 
its  heavy  train  shall  fly  along  the  rattling  rail¬ 
way.  Even  at  the  present  time,  does  reality 
warrant  these  imaginings ;  for,  where  but  a  short 
time  since,  was  only  the  frail  canoe  of  the  red 
man,  is  now  seen  the  proud  steamer  dashing 
along  the  noble  rivers — where,  so  lately  that 
ocean,  which  broke  idly  on  its  cragged  shores, 
is  now  whitened  with  the  sails  of  commerce,  and 
amid  the  flags  of  a  hundred  nations  our  own 
motto  and  device  floats  proudly  superior  to  them 
all — and,  where,  so  recently,  the  deer,  the  buf¬ 
falo,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope  roamed  over  these 
fertile  plains,  is  seen  the  cottage  of  the  husband¬ 
man,  or  the  more  humble  dwelling  of  the  herds¬ 


man  or  shepherd  teeming  in  plenty  and  in  hap¬ 
py  content. 

But  whilst  beholding  here  a  prospect  that  Na¬ 
ture  herself  in  her  fartherst  Teachings  could  not 
improve,  to  which,  though  she  would  scatter 
with  unsparing  hand  upon  one  favored  spot 
all  beauty  and  grandeur,  she  could  not  add  one 
single  touch ;  whilst  taking  at  one  vast  sweep 
such  an  assemblage  of  grand  and  varied  sce¬ 
nery,  and  whilst  indulging  in  such  fanciful 
images  of  the  future,  the  traveller  might  revert, 
amid  such  silence  and  such  scenes,  to  the  far-off 
land  of  his  home,  and  recall  to  his  memory 
others,  though  less  grand  and  beautiful,  yet 
even  dearer  than  these,  might  yield  to  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  regret  when  hearing  there  the 
ocean’s  loud  roar,  and  seeing  here  the  stern 
mountain  barrier,  mingling  its  snows  with  cloud 
and  sky ;  both  separating  him  from  that  home 
and  from  those  cherished  scenes  so  indelibly  en¬ 
graven  on  the  tablets  of  his  mind. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  roamings  of  the 
fancy,  (however  well  and  truly  present  develop¬ 
ments  would  warrant  us  in  carrying  them  out,) 
to  sober  reality,  and  take  a  view  of  California 
as  she  is  at  the  present  time,  and  of  her  fitness 
for  the  occupancy  and  various  uses  of  civilised 
man.  Of  the  fact  that  she  is  well  adapted  to 
support  and  encourage  all  the  leading  branches 
of  industry,  not  a  doubt  can  be  raised,  but  to 
what  extent  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 

Until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  her  territory 
created  such  a  universal  furor,  the  attention 
of  her  inhabitants  were  turned  mostly  to  the 
raising  of  stock,  for  which  the  mild  climate  and 
rich  pasture  lands  of  California  are  peculiarly 
adapted.  Wild  horses  are  found  in  abundance 
throughout  the  southern  sections  of  the  state, 
frequenting  mostly,  however,  the  rich  interval 
lands  bordering  on  the  San  Joaquin  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Rivers,  and  their  branches.  Travelling 
along  these  rivers,  these  animals  are  found  in 
large  bands,  feeding  on  the  luxuriant  clover  and 
wild  oats  that  fringe  these  streams.  On  the 
appearance  of  an  intruder,  they  approach  as 
near  as  caution  permits,  and  after  having  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  by  close  examination,  they  dash 
off’  across  the  valley  at  full  speed  ;  and  in  their 
course,  whatever  bands  they  come  near  will  join 
in  the  flight,  until  frequently  the  plain  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  hundreds  and  thousands,  flying  in  a 
living  flood  towards  the  hills.  Huge  masses 
of  dust  hang  upon  their  rear,  and  mark  their 
track  across  the  plain  ;  and  even  after  they 
themselves  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
vision,  the  dust  can  still  be  seen,  which  they 
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throw  in  vast  clouds  into  the  air  as  they  move 
over  the  highlands.  The  Spaniards  or  natives, 
cfftencapture  large  numbers  of  these  horses  by 
either  driving  them  into  an  inclosure,  (called  a 
corral,)  made  for  the  purpose,  or  by  pursuing 
them  over  the  open  plain,  and  using  the  lasso. 
When  they  have  taken  one,  they  confine  it  with 
ropes,  saddle  it,  put  a  halter  or  bridle  over  its 
head,  and,  having  loosened  it,  mount  and  ride 
furiously  away  until  the  animal  is  completely 
exhausted.  This  they  continue  to  do  until  he 
becomes  tame  and  tractable.  These  horses  are 
of  almost  every  variety  of  color,  and  of  fine 
appearance  ;  but  are  much  smaller,  and  in  some 
respects,  their  habits  are  entirely  different  from 
the  same  animal  domesticated  among  us. 

L.  T.  Talbot. 


GATLIN G-’S  FREMIUM  GRAIN  DRILL. 

The  engraving  below  exhibits  a  grain  drill, 
patented  about  two  years  since,  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Gatling,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  This  drill 
combines  the  utmost 
economy  with  com¬ 
plete  efficiency.  To 
it  was  awarded  the 
first  premium  diplo¬ 
ma  and  silver  medal, 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair, 
last  October. 

This  drill  is  so  con-  ill 
structed  that  it  cannot 
choke  nor  clog,  either 
from  the  foulness  of 
the  ground  or  seed.  It 
has  been  used  the  two 
past  seasons  with  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  The 
prices  vary  from  $50 
to  $80,  according  to 
the  size  and  mechan¬ 
ical  finish. 


from  $25  to  $35  per  pair  for  Mr.  G.  P.  Burn¬ 
ham’s  celebrated  “  Premium  Royal  Cochin-Chi¬ 
nas!”  These  fowls  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
breed  that  was  sent  to  queen  Victoria,  said  by 
an  Irish  writer  to  lay  two  and  even  three  eggs 
per  day !  They  are  splendid  looking  birds, 
truly,  weighing  about  20  pounds  per  pair. 

But  of  all  the  numerous  kinds  of  fowls  now 
in  the  country,  I  find  none  more  highly  spoken 
of  than  the  Dorkings  ;  that  is,  the  pure  breed. 
Of  this  race,  there  is  the  white,  and  the  colored 
Dorkings,  though  some  writers  consider  the 
white,  as  the  original  race,  and  the  colored,  a 
variety.  There  are  many  fowls  embraced  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Dorkings  that  are  a  spurious 
kind,  caused  by  careless  attention  in  breeding. 
Those  breeders  who  have  the  colored  variety 
of  pure  blood,  or  nearly  so,  consider  that  kind 
the  best,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  have  never 
bred  the  original  white  breed.  Dr.  Eben  Wight, 
of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  has  the  best  impor¬ 
tation  of  Dorkings  in  this  country,  if  the  praises 


POULTRY  RAISIN G. — N o.  6. 

In  my  last  article,  I  spoke  of  $5  as  being  the 
price  per  pair  for  the  large  breeds  of  fowls,  but 
that  sum  I  find  is  the  price  of  eggs  per  dozen!  I 
have  recently  conversed  with  a  gentleman  in 
this  vicinity,  who  paid  $9.50  for  two  dozen  eggs 
of  the  Shanghae  and  black  Spanish  breeds,  (one 
dozen  each,)  and  he  was  eager  to  find  more  at 
the  same  price ! 

Dr.  Bennett  has  recently  sold  his  famous 
wild  Indian  game  hen,”  imported  by  Mr.  Stock- 
bridge,  for  Mr.  Estes,  of  East  Abington,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  a  gentleman  of  Macon,  Georgia,  for 
$120!!!  This  is  no  hoax.  I  have  the  proof 
beyond  all  dispute.  A  very  common  offer  is 


Premium  Grain  Drill. — Fig.  55. 

lavished  on  these  fowls  in  all  parts  where  they 
are  known,  be  correct.  They  weigh  about  15 
pounds  per  pair — large  plump  bodies,  with  a 
full  broad  chest — a  proud,  erect,  noble  bird,  of 
majestic  courage,  excellent  layers,  and  good 
mothers. 

Now  this  is  a  fowl  that  we  need  not  laugh 
at — a  medium  between  the  two  extremes.  These 
fowls  are  held  in  such  high  estimation  in  Sur¬ 
rey,  England,  where  they  were  obtained,  that 
not  a  pair  can  be  obtained  without  positive  as¬ 
surance  that  they  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
country,  and  not  even  then,  save  as  a  personal 
favor  to  some  friend.  T.  B.  Miner. 

Clinton ,  Oneida  Co .,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1851. 
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ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  great  cattle  show  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England  is  now  in  progress  at 
this  place,  having  opened  on  Monday.  The 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  larger 
than  at  any  exhibition  ever  before  held,  and 
that  of  horses  only  exceeded  by  one  previous 
one. 

The  show  of  cattle,  as  a  whole,  far  exceeds 
my  anticipations.  In  the  shorthorn  and  Devon 
class,  which  are  the  leading  breeds  here,  as  in 
our  own  country,  the  show  as  a  whole,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  There  are,  it  is  true,  as 
of  all  large  shows,  many  animals  which  had 
much  better  been  kept  in  their  native  stalls, 
than  brought  here;  still,  the  show  of  these 
classes,  as  a  whole,  is  remarkably  fine.  In  the 
awarding  of  prizes  by  the  judges,  it.  is  apparent 
that  fat ,  not  quality ,  has  been  too  much  in  the 
ascendant.  The  second  prize  bull  in  the  short¬ 
horn  class  of  aged  bulls,  I  venture  to  say,  would 
not  be  selected  by  a  single  breeder  in  England, 
from  which  to  breed.  He  is  absolutely  swel¬ 
tered  with  flesh— more  in  fact  than  any  fat  an¬ 
imal  I  have  ever  seen  at  Smithfield  Market.  In 
my  judgment,  there  were  several  bulls,  some  of 
which  were  commended  by  the  judges,  far  su¬ 
perior  to  him  in  every  respect,  as  regards  his 
capabilities  as  a  stock  getter.  As  a  general 
rule,  this  disposition  to  award  prizes  to  fat  ani¬ 
mals  prevails,  and  gives,  as  it  should,  very 
great  dissatisfaction.  In  the  class  of  bulls  both 
aged  and  young,  I  think  the  proportion  of  infe¬ 
rior  animals  is  quite  equal  to  that  at  our  own 
shows. 

The  exhibition  of  cows  was  excellent,  espe¬ 
cially  the  prize  animals.  The  cow  of  Mr.  Booth, 
of  Warlaby,  four  years  and  four  months  old,  to 
which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  was  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  realised,  to  my 
mind,  what  a  pure  shorthorn  should  be.  She 
attracted  much  attention ;  and  so  far  as  I  heard, 
the  expression  was  universal,  that  in  this  award, 
merit  had  been  judiciously  rewarded.  The 
class,  however,  in  which  the  shorthorns  appear¬ 
ed  truly  prominent,  was  in  heifer  calves  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  years  old,  and  yearling  heifers. 
I  examined  these  classes  again  and  again,  and 
I  must  confess  that  the  excellence  of  the  short¬ 
horns  never  before  was  so  fully  impressed  upon 
my  mind.  There  was  a  perfection  of  symme¬ 
try,  a  fineness  of  handling,  and  an  adaptation 
in  every  respect  to  what  the  perfect  animal 
should  be,  that  secured  the  approbation,  as  well 
as  elicited  the  admiration,  of  all  the  judges 


of  stock  who  were  present,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  their  opinions.  In  these  classes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prizes  were  awarded  mainly  to  an¬ 
imals  so  fat  as  to  be  entirely  unsuited  for 
breeding,  and  probably,  in  most  instances,  will 
find  their  way  to  the  Smithfield  fat-cattle  show 
instead  of  the  breeding  stalls.  The  number  in 
these  classes  was  60,  and  they  exhibited  such 
marks  of  merit  as  might  well,  as  it  did,  make 
the  shorthorn  breeders  truly  proud  of  their  na¬ 
tional  stock. 

In  the  class  of  Devons,  there  were  many  very 
fine  bulls  exhibited,  and  generally,  they  were 
not  so  overloaded  with  flesh  as  the  short¬ 
horns.  The  first  prize  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  John 
Quartly,  of  Champson  Molland,  was  a  very  su¬ 
perior  animal,  possessing  the  characteristics 
of  this  truly  celebrated  breed  of  cattle.  The 
first  prize  bull  in  the  younger  class  belonged  to 
Mr.  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  I  consider,  upon 
the  whole,  as  the  best  Devon  on  the  ground.  He 
had  all  the  fineness  of  bone,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
stance  that  was  desirable,  and  was  truly  a  most 
valuable  animal. 

There  were  30  cows  and  heifers  exhibited, 
and  the  competition  for  prizes  must  have  been 
very  severe.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Barton,  received 
the  first  prize  in  milch  cows,  and  the  first  and 
second  in  heifers ;  and  though  I  should  have 
preferred  Lord  Leicester’s  cow,  to  which  the 
third  prize  was  awarded,  owing  to  her  superior¬ 
ity  of  handling,  still,  I  presume  the  awards  were 
in  the  main,  satisfactory.  There  was  among 
the  cows  and  heifers  in  this  class,  much  greater 
uniformity  of  excellence  than  in  the  shorthorns  ; 
and  my  impression  is,  that  as  a  whole,  the  De¬ 
von  class  was  the  best  on  the  show  ground. 

The  Herefords  were  not  in  large  numbers, 
only  six  cows  and  seven  heifers.  Bulls  were 
more  numerous ;  but  the  strength  of  the  Here¬ 
fords  was  in  the  cows  and  heifers.  These  were 
very  good  indeed;  but  if  there  had  been  se¬ 
lected  the  six  best  shorthorn  or  Devon  cows, 
and  the  seven  best  heifers,  my  opinion  is,  that 
they  would  have  maintained  their  superiority, 
in  the  judgment  of  most  present  who  were  com¬ 
petent  to  decide. 

Of  the  longhorns,  only  a  few  were  exhibited; 
but  they  were  good  and  showed  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  that  breed,  which,  for  certain  purposes, 
even  at  this  day,  sustain  them  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

There  was  a  fair  show  of  Channel-Island  cat¬ 
tle,  that  possessed  the  good  qualities  for  which 
these  cattle  are  esteemed,  and  many  of  them 
]  were  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
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Of  the  Sussex  breed,  resembling  considerably 
the  Devons  in  appearance,  there  was  a  very 
excellent  show,  and  many  of  the  cows  evidenc¬ 
ed  very  fine  milking  qualities. 

Of  Ayrshires,  Angus,  Highland,  &c.,  there 
was  a  small  show,  but  all  were  excellent  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  respective  breeds. 

A  fine  Italian  or  Roman  bull,  and  cow  and 
calf  were  exhibited  by  Lord  Walsingham,  of 
Merton  Hall.  They  had  enormous  horns,  but 
no  special  qualities  to  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  breeders. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  little  animals  in 
the  show  was  a  pure  Shetland  bull,  two  years 
and  eleven  months  old,  with  his  long  shaggy 
hair,  and  about  the  size  of  a  very  moderate 
yearling.  He  showed,  however,  the  character 
of  the  isles  from  which  he  came,  and  attracted 
as  much  attention  as  the  great  overgrown 
shorthorn  to  which  the  second  prize  was 
awarded. 

In  the  sheep  department,  the  show  of  South- 
downs  and  Leicesters  was  uncommonly  fine  and 
remarkably  large.  The  perfection  to  which  the 
breeding  of  these  two  leading  varieties  has 
arrived  in  this  country  is  truly  remarkable. 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  who  last  year  failed'  of  the 
first  premium  on  his  ewes,  I  believe,  through 
some  means,  this  year,  appeared  in  all  his 
strength,  and  prepared  for  the  show  with  such 
sheep  as  swept  all  before  him,  receiving  the 
three  prizes  for  shearing  rams,  and  the  second 
and  third  for  other  rams,  first  and  second  prizes 
for  ewes ;  and  the  persons  who  received  the 
other  prizes  were  breeders  from  his  flock.  This 
was  a  triumph  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished 
breeder  in  Great  Britain.  After  an  examination 
of  nearly  two  days,  in  which  I  have  given  all 
the  attention  I  could  to  the  Southdowns,  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  this  case,  merit  has  received  its 
reward.  This  whole  class  contained  many 
very  fine  sheep,  and  the  competition  was  unu¬ 
sually  great.  The  Leicester  sheep  were  re¬ 
markably  fine,  and  the  number  very  large,  and 
the  competition  unusally  severe.  A  Mr.  Sanday, 
of  Holme  Pierrepont,  was  the  most  successful 
in  the  reception  of  prizes.  Not  being  professed¬ 
ly  much  of  a  judge  of  this  breed  of  sheep,  I 
still,  after  considerable  attention,  believe  that 
the  prizes  were  not  injudiciously  awarded. 
There  were  some  very  excellent  Cotswold  sheep 
exhibited.  My  own  impression  is,  that  they 
are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Leicester, 
though  not  so  numerous  here. 

There  were  some  very  choice  Cheviots, 
(Mountain  sheep,)  exhibited.  This  I  consider 


a  very  excellent  breed.  Their  mutton  is  fine, 
and  a  cross  with  the  Southdown  produces  about 
as  fine  a  lamb  for  the  market  as  one  need 
eat.  In  hill  lands  and  cold  climates,  I  presume 
they  do  remarkably  well. 

In  swine,  the  show  stands  out  pre-eminent 
There  were  166  on  exhibition;  and  large  and 
small,  there  were  specimens  I  have  never  seen 
excelled,  though  I  have  seen  as  good  in  the 
United  States.  Among  them  all,  and  there  was 
a  great  variety  of  breeds,  the  Berkshires,  in  my 
judgment,  were  the  best;  though  they  were  not 
exhibited  in  large  numbers,  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded,  generally,  to  other  breeds.  In  our 
country,  I  consider  they  have  done  great  service ; 
and  after  looking  carefully  at  the  various  breeds 
on  exhibition,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
that  for  a  cross  with  the  common  hog  of  our 
country,  they  are  decidedly  to  be  preferred. 

The  show  of  horses  was  not  very  superior. 
There  were  some  very  good  horses  in  each  di¬ 
vision  ;  but  the  number  of  worthless  stallions 
and  indifferent  mares  was  larger  in  proportion, 
than  at  our  show  at  Albany  last  year,  or  at 
Rochester,  in  1843.  The  class  called  hunters 
were  the  best  horses  in  my  opinion,  and  1  think 
them  the  best  in  this  country  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  show  grounds.  About  14  acres  were  en¬ 
closed,  and  long  sheds,  with  canvass  coverings, 
were  prepared  for  the  animals,  which  kept 
them  quite  sheltered  from  the  weather. 

The  progress  of  this  great  society  is  onward, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  Great 
Britain,  as  that  of  our  own  State  Society  upon 
our  agriculture  is  most  manifest.  The  meeting, 
together  of  farmers  and  breeders  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  the  show  and  examination 
of  stock  and  implements  all  tend  to  improve 
the  farmer  and  breeder,  and  no  one,  I  think,  can 
doubt  that  such  has  been  the  result  of  these  or¬ 
ganisations. 

The  annual  dinner,  with  the  usual  number  of 
set  speakers,  for  no  one  here  speaks  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  takes  place  this  afternoon, 
and  I  will,  instead  of  writing  my  account,  send 
you  proof  sheets  of  the  journals,  which  will 
be  issued,  it  may  be,  before  the  dinner  closes. 

London ,  July  1 6th,  1851.  B.  P.  Johnson. 

The  preceding  letter  is  from  the  respected 
secretary  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  who  is  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
out  by  our  state  government,  to  represent  it  at 
the  great  English  Fair  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  SAINFOIN. 

From  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  we 
condense  the  following  article  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sainfoin,  a  crop,  we  think,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
We  would  recommend  it  to  he  sown  on  lime¬ 
stone  or  calcareous  soils,  as  it  is  best  suited  for 
lands  of  that  description,  although  it  will  grow 
on  those  which  are  gravelly  and  light,  with  prop¬ 
er  attention  to  the  manuring : — 

“  There  are  certain  crops  whose  agricultural 
merits  demand  for  them  a  more  extensive  cul¬ 
tivation  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained,  which 
deserve,  on  that  account,  special  notice  in  this 
section  of  our  journal ;  among  them  is  sainfoin, 
which  is  almost  as  much  unknown  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  it  is  universally  cultivated  in  others. 
Plants  of  the  same  botanical  character,  such  as 
clovers,  tares,  &c.,  are  much  more  general  in 
their  distribution  over  land  of  varied  nature; 
but  they  are  not  of  more  importance  than  sain¬ 
foin  to  the  farmer  who  has  land  suitable  for  its 
growth.  On  the  limestone  soils  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  and  upon  the  sheep  farms  of  the  chalk 
formation  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Berk¬ 
shire,  it  was,  until  the  more  extended  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  turnip  farming,  almost  the 
mainstay  of  the  stock  keeper ;  and  even  now,  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  of  so  much  importance 
that  there  is  a  clause  in  many  leases  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  land  shall  be  left  in  sainfoin  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  that  this  shall  be 
valued  to  the  incoming  tenant  according  to  its 
age  and  quality.  Sainfoin  is  also  grown  upon 
the  chalky  and  gravelly  soils  of  Herts,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  counties,  and  upon  the  Cotswold  Hills,  the 
land  remains  in  sainfoin  for  a  term  of  years  va¬ 
rying  from  four  to  seven,  and  sometimes  even 
more.  The  first  year’s  growth  is  inferior  to  the 
second;  but,  after  a  certain  time  the  grasses 
natural  to  the  land,  and  the  growth  of  seeds 
from  the  hay  upon  which  the  sheep  are  partly 
fed  during  winter  when  upon  turnips,  quite 
smother  the  sainfoin,  and  the  produce  deterior¬ 
ates  in  value;  but  still  the  rest  the  land  has  for 
com  cropping  imparts  a  freshness  to  it,  which 
is  shown  in  the  crop,  following  whether  of 
grain  or  roots. 

The  varieties  of  sainfoin  cultivated  in  this 
country  are  by  no  means  numerous ;  the  com¬ 
mon  English  sainfoin,  which  is  natural  to  the 
chalk  and  limestone  soils,  being  by  far  the  most 
extensive  grown,  and  preference  is  given  to  the 
variety  where  the  land  is  required  to  be  in  sain¬ 
foin  for  several  years. 


Most  extraordinary  prices  were  given  a  few 
years  since  for  seed  of  the  giant  sainfoin,  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Hart,  of  Ash- 
well,  Herts,  and  introduced  into  notice  by  Mi-. 
Thomas  Hine,  of  Newnham,  in  that  county,  who 
describes  it  as  being  more  rapid  in  its  growth 
in  the  spring,  and  after  the  first  cutting — it  will 
produce  in  one  season  two  crops  of  hay,  or  one 
of  hay  and  afterwards  a  crop  of  seed  may  be 
taken. 

The  French  double-cut  sainfoin,  as  it  is  termed 
by  dealers  in  seeds,  is  very  generally  cultivated 
in  the  central  provinces  of  France,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  seed  has  been  import¬ 
ed  into  this  country,  and  sold  at  prices  very 
little  higher  than  seed  of  English  growth,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  seasons.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  giant  sainfoin,  growing  quite  as  quickly, 
but  producing  a  smaller  quantity  of  leaf. 

A  gentleman  who  has  grown  it  two  years  in 
Norfolk  writes,  ‘  I  find  it  early  and  quick  in 
growing,  both  in  the  spring  and  after  mowing, 
but  I  do  not  get  heavier  hay  crops.’  Another 
of  our  correspondents  from  Suffolk,  who  farms 
an  extensive  tract  of  light  and  mixed  soil  land, 
in  that  county,  and  to  whom  we  are  much 
obliged  for  his  information,  says,  £I  planted 
part  of  a  field  with  the  French  double-cut  sain¬ 
foin  seed,  and  the  other  part  with  common  Eng¬ 
lish — the  same  quantity  of  seed,  per  acre,  drilled 
at  the  same  time ;  so  marked  was  the  difference 
in  favor  of  the  French,  the  first  and  only  year  I 
have  tried  it,  both  in  thickness  of  plant  and 
quickness  of  growth,  that  I  let  the  first  cut  stand 
for  seed,  for  fear  I  should  loose  the  stock,  but  I 
got  little  or  no  seed  from  it.  So  rapid,  however, 
was  the  growth  after  the  first  crop  was  cut,  that 
it  soon  passed  in  length  the  common  sort,  cut 
long  before  for  hay,  and  produced  a  nice  crop 
of  seed  the  second  cut.  The  sainfoins  here,  in 
a  general  way,  do  not  lie  more  than  one  or  two 
years.  Mine  lie  two,  and  then  wheat,  for  which 
purpose  I  very  much  prefer  the  French ;  indeed, 
if  it  is  succeed  with  me  as  well  in  future  as  it 
did  last  year,  I  should  not  think  of  sowing  any 
other.’  From  the  above  evidence,  and  from  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  culture,  the  last  two  varieties, 
from  their  quicker  growth,  and  from  their  com¬ 
ing  sooner  to  maturity,  may  be  recommended 
upon  all  highly-cultivated  soils  having  a  calca¬ 
reous  subsoil,  the  object  of  the  agriculturist 
being  to  obtain  a  large  produce  the  first  and 
second  years,  and  to  keep  the  land  clean  and  in 
good  heart  for  the  wheat  crop. 

For  aught  we  know,  the  French  double-cut 
seed  may  owe  its  quicker  growth  and  earlier 
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maturity  to  the  seed  being  the  produce  of  a 
warmer  climate,  more  than  to  its  being  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  as  we  hear  of  its  degenerating 
when  grown  from  seed  the  produce  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  it  is  so,  it  adds  another  argument,  so 
often  advocated,  of  the  importance  of  a  judicious 
change  and  selection  of  seeds.  And  at  the 
same  time,  it  shows  that  some  good  to  the  farmer 
may  come  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  seeds,  as  the  duty  on  French  sain¬ 
foin  is  now  a  very  considerable  item  in  its  cost. 

- - 

GROWING  RYE. 

Moses  Baker,  of  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  grew 
winter  rye  last  year  at  the  rate  of  31%  bushels 
to  the  acre,  after  corn,  upon  ground  so  poor 
when  he  took  it  in  hand,  his  neighbors  told  him 
he  could  not  get  the  seed  back  again.  The 
crop  this  year  is  still  better,  and  he  thinks 
equal  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  measuring, 
the  half  bushel  was  heaped  considerably. 

The  secret  of  growing  such  a  crop,  where  it 
had  been  considered  useless  for  years  before  to 
make  the  attempt,  is  very  important,  and  now 
made  public  by  Mr.  B.’s  permission.  This  is 
it :  The  soil  is  a  granitic,  dark-colored  loam, 
based  upon  a  hard  pan  of  compactly  cemented 
gravel.  He  commenced  upon  four  and  a  half 
acres  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  by  hard  scrap¬ 
ing  got  three  or  four  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  to  which  he  added  50  barrels  of  fish  and 
35  bushels  of  shell  lime,  and  then  put  the  plow 
up  to  the  beam,  and  harrowed  and  plowed 
again  and  planted  corn.  The  yield  was  46  to 
50  bushels  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  ripe  enough 
to  cut  up,  he  removed  the  corn  and  manured 
with  18  ox-cart  loads  to  the  acre,  (say  one  and 
a  half  tons  to  a  load,)  of  compost,  made  of  sea 
muck,  road  wash,  sods,  weeds,  leaves,  and  every 
substance  that  will  decay,  even  bushes,  and  of 
course,  all  the  butcher’s  offal,  bones,  and  stuff 
from  the  kitchen,  &c.  He  plowed  and  harrowed 
heavily,  and  sowed  in  September,  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed 
in  smooth.  Upon  half  an  acre,  which  every¬ 
body  said  was  so  poor  it  would  not  sprout  rye, 
he  put  100  pounds  of  guano,  and  this  made  a 
bigger  growth  than  the  remainder.  After  the 
ground  froze,  so  he  could  cart  over  it,  he  put 
upon  each  acre  six  loads  of  compost,  as  a  top¬ 
dressing,  to  prevent  winter-killing.  At  harvest, 
the  straw  was  generally  seven  feet  high,  and 
sold,  after  threshed,  for  seven  tons,  bringing 
$42,  besides  what  he  used,  from  the  four  and  a 
half  acres.  The  grain  weighed  56|  pounds  to 
the  even  bushel.  The  stubble  was  turned  in 
with  ten  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  sowed 


with  a  bushel  and  three  pecks  of  seed,  and 
afterwards  top-dressed  with  six  loads.  The 
growth,  last  spring,  was  so  rank  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  it  off,  and  the  present  crop  is  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  that  part  of  the  - 
country,  demonstrating  as  it  does,  that  the  land 
had  not  run  out  for  rye — it  was  only  the  owners 
who  had  run  out  of  common  sense,  and  ex¬ 
pected  crops  without  expending  money  or  labor 
to  fertilise  or  till  before  planting  the  seed. 

One  man,  who  had  been  a  farmer  80  years, 
came  several  miles  to  see  what  he  had  never 
seen  before,  a  crop  of  rye  that  would  yield  30 
bushels  to  the  acre.  How  many  Rhode-Island 
farmers  will  be  induced  by  this  account  to  put 
in  a  crop  in  the  same  way  this  season?  Per¬ 
haps  not  one,  except  it  be  some  book  farmer 
from  New- York  city,  like  Mr.  B.,  who  was 
laughed  at  for  supposing  he  could  grow  rye 
and  corn  upon  that  poor  old  worn-out  farm. 

• - - 

PREMIUM  FAT  CATTLE. 

Ever  since  our  cattle  shows  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted,  we  have  been  pained  to  see  the  great 
waste  of  food  and  time  expended  in  getting  up 
those  enormous  masses  of  fat  and  grease  which 
are  loaded  on  the  frames  of  the  beasts  denom¬ 
inated  at  the  head  of  this  article.  There  is  no 
good  in  it  whatever,  other  than  as  showing  the 
wonderful  capacity  of  the  creature  to  take  on 
flesh — an  almost  dead  loss  to  the  feeder,  and  of 
little  or  no  profit  to  the  consumer.  Tallow  is 
usually  less  in  price  than  either  good  beef  or 
mutton  ;  and  when  the  animal  is  fatted  to  a 
good  butcher’s  carcass,  it  has  arrived  at  its  most 
profitable  destination.  But  so  long  as  the  view¬ 
ing  committees  at  the  cattle  shows  will,  regard¬ 
less  of  cost  or  profit,  bestow  the  premiums  on 
nothing  but  over-fed  animals,  we  see  little 
chance  for  a  reform  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  we 
can  imagine  no  object  to  the  grazier  nor  feeder, 
in  thus  stuffing  their  beasts  to  such  ungainly 
proportions,  unless  to  gratify  their  pride  in 
showing  the  creatures  at  the  annual  exhibitions 
and  to  gain  a  reputation,  and  enjoy  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  seeing  their  cattle  trucked  out  in  ribbons, 
and  perambulating  the  city  streets  with  a  band 
of  music,  followed  by  butcher  boys,  and  a 
gaping  multitude,  in  admiration  of  they  hardly 
know  what.  No  good  housekeeper  ever  buys 
such  beef  for  his  own  table ;  and  no  sensible  man 
certainly  will  ever  eat  it  when  cooked,  unless 
he  prefer  to  make  an  Esquimaux  of  himself,  and 
then  he  might  fare  quite  as  well  on  seal  or  fish 
blubber  at  a  quarter  the  expense.  We  consider 
the  whole  system,  from  the  fattening  of  the 
beast  to  consuming  the  flesh,  wrong  throughout. 
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As  a  test  of  the  feeding  faculty  of  the  animal 
itself,  such  over-feeding  is  useless.  An  accurate 
account  kept  with  the  beast  from  the  pasture  to 
its  final  preparation  for  market,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  carcass  when  slaughtered,  is  the  only 
true  test  of  that  faculty.  It  may  be  said  truly, 
that  the  conditions  of  judgment  at  the  cattle 
shows  on  fat  beasts  is,  that  an  accurate  account 
of  the  cost  and  manner  of  feeding  be  submitted 
by  the  owner.  But  every  one  who  has  witnes¬ 
sed  these  things  knows  that  no  true  and  un¬ 
prejudicial  account  is  ever  rendered  to  the  com¬ 
mittees,  and  their  judgment  is  consequently 
given  in  the  dark,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  to 
the  most  expensive  and  unprofitable  creature 
exhibited. 

To  such  an  extreme  has  this  system  been  car¬ 
ried  at  the  Smithfield  shows,  in  England,  that 
there  is  expressed  a  general  feeling  of  disgust 
on  the  subject  by  the  admirers  of  really  good 
beef  and  mutton.  The  rivalry  is  only  among 
the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  throw  away  50  or 
100  pounds  sterling  on  an  animal,  while  the 
profitable,  matter-of-fact  feeder,  either  shows 
nothing,  or  is  driven  off  the  field  by  such  'prac¬ 
tical  farmers  as  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lords  Leicester,  Ducie,  Spencer,  or 
the  score  of  Right  Honorables  who  follow  in 
their  train,  and  who,  with  their  huge,  overgrown, 
and  over-fed  beasts,  win  all  the  prizes.  No, 
the  whole  system  is  wrong;  and  while  we  have 
the  power  to  regulate  this  thing  as  it  should  be 
in  America,  the  mischief  should  be  prevented 
by  those  having  charge  of  our  annual  shows. 

- - - 

MILKING-  COWS. 

As  you  have  manifested  some  interest  in  my 
efforts  in  rearing  up  a  herd  of  cows  which 
should  prove  good  and  certain  milkers,  I  give  you 
a  short  history  of  my  labors  and  results  in  this 
particular. 

You  know  that  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  both 
shorthorn  and  Devon  cattle  for  the  last  16  years, 
each  in  their  purity,  as  derived  from  abroad. 
Like  most  of  those  who  commence  breeding  fine 
stock,  I  had  it  all  to  learn,  and  have  paid  tho¬ 
roughly  for  what  little  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  got  on  the  subject.  As  at  that  day, 
when  I  commenced  breeding — early  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  fine  foreign  cattle  into  the  United 
States  only — I  had  to  obtain  such  as  I  could  get, 
which  were  indeed  among  the  best ;  but  from  the 
limited  area  of  selection,  not  exactly  such,  in  all 
their  qualities,  as  I  would  now  require  for  the 
objects  I  then  had  in  view.  I  wanted  a  herd  of 
good  milking  cows,  as  I  had  from  observation 


ascertained  that  no  selections  from  the  common 
herds  of  our  native  cattle  could  be  relied  on  for 
permanently  maintaining  a  high  milking  quality 
among  themselves. 

During  the  first  few  years  <Jf  my  breeding,  I 
had  some  imported  animals,  both  good  and  in¬ 
ferior  milkers;  and  from  them  I  bred,  like  an¬ 
imals,  uncertain  in  their  qualities.  The  like  re¬ 
sults  followed  in  the  crosses  of  shorthorn  and 
Devon  bulls  upon  our  native  cows,  although  I 
found  the  heifers  of  these  crosses  generally  su¬ 
perior  to  the  usual  run  of  native  cows.  I  soon, 
however,  adopted  the  plan  of  using  none  but  bulls 
descended  from  the  best  milking  cows,  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  was  quite  as  important  that  the  sire 
should  possess  the  milking  qualtity  as  transmit- 
ed  through  his  dam  and  sire,  as  the  dam  herself 
should  have  to  transmit,  with  certainty,  that  qual¬ 
ity  to  her  descendants.  In  retaining  none  but 
good  heifers  of  the  best  cross,  and  breeding  them 
to  bulls  bred  only  from  high  milking  cows,  I 
found  that  I  was  succeeding  in  what  I  desired 
to  accomplish.  Some  years  since,  I  introduced 
the  high  milking  shorthorn  blood  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  into  my  herd,  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  use  of  Mr.  Vail’s  imported  bulls  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Symmetry,  got  by  Wellington,  out 
of  his  cow  Duchess,  whose  heifers,  almost  with¬ 
out  an  exception,  both  through  bred  and  grade, 
proved  excellent  milkers,  and  so  continue.  My 
bulls,  up  to  the  last  season,  have  been  of  that 
stock.  In  1843, 1  received  from  Mr.  George  Pat¬ 
terson,  of  Maryland,  a  yearling  bull  and  two 
heifers  of  his  fine  Devon  stock.  His,  from  per¬ 
sonal  inspection,  I  knew  to  possess  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  milking  quality,  which  he  had  for 
many  years  cultivated  in  his  herd.  I  had  sev¬ 
eral  fine  Devons  at  the  time,  derived  from  anoth¬ 
er  herd  of  an  early  importation ;  but  their  milk¬ 
ing  properties  were  uncertain.  This  bull,  I 
used  to  my  former  Devon  cows,  and  their 
descendants  rapidly  improved  in  their  milking, 
while  the  young  heifers  from  the  Patterson 
cows,  as  well  as  the  cows  themselves,  proved, 
every  one,  most  capital  milkers.  Twenty  quarts 
a-day,  and  even  24  have  been  drawn  for  weeks 
together  from  cows  of  that  stock,  and  that  quan¬ 
tity  is  good  for  any  breed  of  cows  whatever. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  my  indifferent  milkers 
were  sold  off'  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  the 
heifers  matured.  Although  my  herd  has  ave¬ 
raged  upwards  of  50  cows  for  some  years  past, 
it  now,  owing  to  less  demand  on  my  dairy,  com¬ 
prises  only  about  40,  and  there  are  but  two  or 
three  in  the  entire  lot  but  what  are  fine  milkers. 

During  the  past  spring,  I  have  had  16  young 
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heifers  of  three  and  two  years  old,  thorough¬ 
bred  shorthorns,  Devons,  and  high  grades,  from 
both  these  breeds,  which  produced  calves  for  the 
first  time — for  I  have  no  common  cattle  in  my 
herd.  Every  single  one  of  these  heifers  having 
come  out  with  fine,  large,  silky  udders,  fine  taper 
teats,  which  yield  their  milk  with  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  hand ;  and  they  all,  without  an 
exception,  prove  excellent  milkers,  giving,  with 
their  first  calf,  16  to  20  quarts  each  a-day.  And 
they  will  improve  in  their  yield  of  milk  until 
they  are  five  or  six  years  old.  From  my  herd 
of  cows,  I  am  now  raising  18  or  20  heifer  calves, 
sacrificing  none  from  so  valuable  a  stock  of 
milkers. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  improving  the 
milking  quality,  if  possible — retaining  it  at  all 
events — and  still  introducing  a  fresh  cross  to  in¬ 
vigorate  their  blood  and  constitution,  I  purchased 
at  Mr.  Sheafe’s  sale,  last  August,  his  beautiful 
imported  bull  Exeter,  of  the  celebrated  Princess 
tribe  of  shorthorns,  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phenson,  in  England,  and  of  the  same  stock  as 
Mr.  Bates’  noted  bull  Belvedere,  which  Mr. 
Stephenson  also  bred,  and  from  which  descend¬ 
ed  the  famous  Duchess  prize  animals  with 
which  Mr,  Bates  has  beaten  all  England  at  the 
cattle  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
Every  thorough-bred  and  grade  cow  on  my 
farm  has  been,  and  is  to  be  bulled  by  Exeter 
this  year.  From  his  high  quality,  and  fine  noble 
appearance,  I  anticipate  such  a  rare  lot  of  calves 
next  season  as  I  have  never  yet  had  upon  my 
farm.  Exeter  inherits  in  his  long  line  of  de¬ 
scent  on  the  side  of  both  sire  and  dam,  great 
milking  qualities,  as  well  as  other  strong  traits 
of  excellence,  and  that  he  will  transmit  them  to 
his  descendants  I  can  have  no  doubt. 

Looking  also  to  the  continued  improvement 
of  my  Devons,  I  have  this  year  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  one  of  the  two  fine  young  bulls  selected 
and  imported  last  fall  by  that  excellect  judge  of 
stock,  Mr.  Ambrose  Stevens,  from  probably  the 
best  Devon  herd  in  England,  famous,  also,  for 
their  milking  as  well  as  breeding  qualities. 
From  these  accessions,  I  anticipate  most  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  with  a  continued  attention 
to  the  best  selections  of  bulls  to  my  already,  as 
I  think,  well-established  herd  of  milkers,  in  both 
my  Devons  and  shorthorns,  I  hope  to  continue  a 
race  of  dairy  stock  equal  to  any  ever  found,  as 
a  herd,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  my  remarks  being  chiefly  confined  to 
the  milking  qualities  of  cattle,  it  may  be  infer¬ 
red  that  the  fattening  or  beef  properties  of  the 
animal  are  sacrificed.  Not  at  all.  This  is  still 


preserved  in  its  highest  perfection,  as  the  un¬ 
rivalled  handling  of  these  high-bred  animals 
prove.  No  animal  with  such  a  touch  can  be 
otherwise  than  a  good  feeder,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  cows,  when  dried  of  their  milk, 
and  put  upon  good  feed,  will  take  on  flesh,  is  the 
highest  evidence  of  their  capacity,  in  due  time, 
for  the  shambles.  Lewis  F.  Allen. 

Black  Rock ,  N.  Y,  August,  1851. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  an  American  first 
visiting  England,  to  see  the  quantities  of  game 
which  abound  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in 
the  London  and  other  markets  of  that  country, 
in  contrast  with  the  scanty,  or  rather  no  supply 
at  all,  existing  in  the  markets  of  American 
cities.  The  reason  for  such  difference,  is,  that 
in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
every  acre  of  the  soil  is  appropriated  to  its 
most  profitable  uses,  while  we,  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  land  in  America,  select  only  the  best 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  let  the  remainder 
go  barren  and  uncared  for.  Lands  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  rearing  of  game,  when  fit  for  farm 
pasturage  or  tillage,  is  unprofitable,  generally, 
with  us;  but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
this  state,  and  in  New  England,  barren  for  other 
purposes,  that  might  be  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  pasturage  of  rabbits,  and  which,  by  thus 
appropriating  them  might  be  turned  to  profit¬ 
able  account.  All  the  preparation  required  is,  to 
inclose  it  with  a  high  and  nearly  close  paling 
fence,  and  the  erection  of  a  few  rude  hutches 
inside  for  winter  shelter  and  the  storage  of  their 
food.  They  will  burrow  into  the  ground  and 
breed  with  great  rapidity ;  and  in  the  fall  and 
winter  seasons,  they  will  be  fat  for  market  with 
the  food  they  gather  from  the  otherwise  worth¬ 
less  soil  over  which  they  run.  Rocky,  bushy 
and  evergreen  grounds,  either  hill,  dale,  or 
plain,  are  good  for  them,  wherever  the  soils  are 
dry  and  friable.  The  rabbit  is  a  gross  feeder, 
living  well  on  what  many  grazing  animals  re¬ 
ject,  and  gnawing  down  all  kinds  of  bushes, 
briars,  and  noxious  weeds. 

The  common  domestic  rabbits  are  probably 
the  best  for  market  purposes,  and  were  they  to 
be  made  an  object  of  attention,  immense  tracts 
of  mountain  land  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  New- 
York  and  New-England  highlands  could  be 
made  available  for  this  object.  We  hope  some 
of  our  friends  who  are  over  burdened  with 
land  now  turned  to  no  profitable  object,  will 
give  this  subject  a  thorough  trial,  and  we  think 
they  will  find  their  account  in  it. 


A  LETTER  EROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  ABOUT  ABOLITIONISM. 
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Some  may  think  this  a  small  business.  So 
is  making  pins,  and  rearing  chickens  and  bees. 
But  there  is  an  abundance  of  people,  whose  age 
and  capacity  are  just  fitted  for  it,  and  for  want 
of  other  employment  are  a  charge  upon  their 
friends  or  the  public ;  and  now,  when  our  cities 
and  large  town  are  so  readily  reached  by  rail¬ 
roads  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  our  farm¬ 
ers  should  study  to  apply  their  land  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  everything  that  will  find  a  profitable 
market.  Things  unthought  of,  a  few  years  ago, 
now  find  a  large  consumption  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  by  the  aid  of  railroads ;  and  we 
know  of  no  good  reason  why  this  production 
and  trafic  should  not  continue  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  When  the  breeding  of  rabbits  is  corn- 
commenced,  get  a  good  treatise  on  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  them,  which  you  will  find  at  C. 
M.  Saxton’s,  publisher  of  the  Agriculturist,  at 
152  Fulton  street. 

- - . 

A  LETTER  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  ABOUT 
ABOLITIONISM. 

I  have  just  received  your  June  number,  and 
find  it  as  usual,  full  of  abolition — practical, 
beneficial  abolitionism — the  abolition  of  old  no¬ 
tions  and  xoorlhless  tools  among  farmers*  I  am 
really  surprised  to  find  such  a  red-hot  abolition, 
disunion  publication  so  eagerly  sought  after  by 
my  southern  neighbors.  I  say  abolition ,  for,  our 
old  modes  of  getting  along  here  will  soon  be 
totally  abolished.  I  say  disunion ,  for  I  expect 
shortly  to  see  an  attempt  made  at  disuniting  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  a  depth  which,  not  more 
than  two  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered 
as  the  work  of  some  farmer  “  gone  mad.”  Such 
were  considered  my  first  attempts  to  plow  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep.  We  look  upon  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  as  an  abolition  paper,  which  is  work¬ 
ing  wonders  towards  abolishing  old-field  pines 
and  broom-straw  fields  from  North  Carolina. 
Worn-out  land  will  soon  be  worn  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Our  present  race  of  cattle,  improved — 
abolished — by  amalgamation  with  a  better  kind 
— they  could  not  be  worse — indicating  as  they 
do  a  cross  of  goat  and  bison.  Such  abolition 
as  this, is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
The  very  contemplation  of  such  a  prospect  is 
gratifying  to  North  Carolina. 

We  have  been  visited  by  your  travelling 
agents,  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Sherman,  and 
should  like  to  see  them  again.  Such  visits  set 
people  to  talking,  and  induce  them  to  read,  and 
then  they  begin  to  improve. 

Cutting  potatoes  will  not  prevent  the  rot — I 
have  tried  it.  You  say  almonds  may  be  grown 
in  North  Carolina.  Can  we  plant  the  common 


nut,  and  grow  them?  [Yes,  the  hard-shelled 
almonds.]  Will  nutmegs  grow  here?  [No. — 
Eds.] 

The  mean  character  I  have  given  to  our  cat¬ 
tle  generally,  does  not  apply  to  all.  There  are 
some  of  the  Devon  and  Kerry  breeds,  which  are 
hard  to  beat.  I  have  a  cow  of  the  Devon  blood, 
from  which  20  to  24  quarts  have  been  milked 
in  a  day. 

Wishing  you  great  success  in  the  speed  of 
your  abolition  principles  and  tools  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  purpose,  I  am  your  agricultural 
friend,  John  Robinson. 

Black  Creek ,  N.  C.,  June  9th,  1851. 


LARUE  COW. 

When  you  say  Grace  was  the  fattest  cow  ever 
killed  in  this  country,  and  also  assert  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  I  must  remind  you  of  a  cow  sold 
at  Brighton,  in  1844.  A  Hereford  cow,  eight 
years  old,  weighed  on  the  scales  at  Albany, 
2,313  pounds  alive.  When  put  on  the  scales 
again  at  Brighton,  she  weighed  2,297  pounds, 
and  was  sold  by  Mr.  Bennett,  salesman,  to  a 
butcher  in  Boston,  for  $150.  She  was  shown 
in  Boston,  (tickets  one  shilling  each,)  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  month,  and  then  killed.  Her  beef 
was  admitted  to  be  of  the  best  quality  ever 
shown  in  that  market,  and  the  owner,  to  his 
sorrow,  exhibited  the  quarters  round  the  city 
on  a  warm  sunny  day,  and  spoiled  the  whole 
of  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  never  ascer¬ 
tained  what  was  her  dead  weight,  but  I  know 
there  was  as  small  a  shrinkage  as  in  any  beast 
ever  bred. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Brighton,  can  give  you  a  bet¬ 
ter  description  than  I  can,  as  he  knows  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  can  probably  give  you  her  dead 
weight.  W.  H.  Sotham. 

Black  Rock,  June,  1851. 


Pie  Plant. — September,  in  the  middle  states, 
is  the  month  for  transplanting  the  roots  of  this 
most  valuable  article  of  food  for  the  farmer’s 
family. 

“  To  raise  it  in  perfection,  trench  a  piece  of 
ground  about  two  feet  deep,  turning  in  the 
strongest  manures  to  be  had,  at  the  rate  of  a 
barrowtul  to  every  square  yard.  Set  the  plants 
two  feet  apart,  and  you  will  have  stalks  as  thick 
as  your  arm,  and  so  tender  as  scarcely  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  own  weight.  It  is  the  greatest  feeder 
of  all  kitchen  plants ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
we  see  the  great  bulk  of  that  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  small,  tough,  and  flavorless — the  plants 
are  starved.” 
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RICE  HULLERS  AND  POLISHERS. 

These  machines,  which  are  constructed  so  as 
to  be  driven  by  hand,  horse  power,  or  by 
steam,  will  hull  and  polish  from  50  to  250 
pounds  of  rice  per  hour.  After  the  rice  comes 
from  between  the  stone  and  India  rubber,  it 
passes  over  a  screen,  and  the  meal,  or  fine  pow¬ 
der,  that  wears  off  the  kernel,  runs  through  the 
screen  into  a  box.  The  rice  is  then  carried 
through  a  spout  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  draft 
of  air  which  blows  off  all  the  chaff,  dust,&c.  It 
then  passes  into  a  conical  cylinder  made  of  wire 
cloth,  inside  of  which  is  a  cone  made  of  brushes 
that  rub  off  the  thin  film  of  the  rice,  giving  it  a 
clean  bright  color.  It  then  receives  another 
draft  of  air  which  blows  off  the  refuse  dust 


Rice  Huller  and  Polisher. — Fig.  56. 
through  one  spout,  and  the  rice  is  delivered 
through  another,  perfectly  free  from  meal,  dirt, 
or  chaff. 

These  machines  will  also  serve  for  hulling 
and  polishing  coffee,  and  gives  it  a  clear,  bright 
color,  very  much  improving  its  appearance  and 
rendering  it  cleaner  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  process.  Dull  or  damaged  coffee,  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  one  of  these  machines,  may  be 
increased  in  value  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

The  advantages  of  these  machines  over  all 
others  are  as  follows: — 

1.  They  will  not  break  nor  crack  the  rice 
as  is  usually  done  by  other  machines. 

2.  They  give  a  superior  polish. 

3.  They  make  from  three  to  five  pounds 


more  rice  to  a  bushel  than  can  be  done  in  any 
other  machine. 

4.  The  largest-sized  machine  is  portable, 
weighing  only  about  600  pounds  when  set  up. 

These  machines  are  constructed  of  various 
sizes.  Some  may  be  driven  by  one  man,  while 
others  require  a  four-horse  power  engine.  The 
prices  vary  from  $80  to  $600. 

HUMBUGS  AND  IMPOSITIONS  OF  THE  DAY.— No.  1. 

As  the  tippler  said  by  his  glass  of  grog,  this 
Yankee  nation  of  ours  is  “  a  great  institution  1” 
No  doubt  of  it,  whatever.  A  Yankee  myself,  1 
have  a  right  to  talk  on  the  subject,  and  I  feel 
just  at  this  minute  somewhat  inclined  to  talk 
pretty  freely.  The  world  is  full  of  empyricism 
it  always  was  for  that  matter — but  in  past 
times,  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
trade,  science,  arts,  and  theology.  Yet 
of  late,  as  the  rising  sun  of  investiga¬ 
tion  has  begun  to  stimulate  agricultu¬ 
ral  inquiry,  the  universal  hosts  of  im¬ 
postors  and  quacks  seem  to  have  jumped 
into  the  centre  of  that  subject  also,  and 
laid  the  farming  world  under  the  same 
system  of  contribution  to  their  avarice 
and  impositions,  as  their  prototypes 
have  done  with  the  other  professions. 
It  may  be  an  unsavory  subject  to 
some  of  your  readers,  nevertheless, 
our  duty  to  the  public  demands  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  agricultural  as  well  as  other 
humbugs ;  and  as  I  have  one  or  two  in 
my  eye  just  now,  I  hope  you  will  per¬ 
mit  me  a  little  free  talk  on  one  at  least 
independent  journal. 
In  all  professions  there  are,  and  ever 
have  been  men  of  high  purpose,  ex¬ 
alted  views,  and  expanded,  benevolent 
hearts,  ready  to  forward  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  their  calling,  and  doing  great  and  sig¬ 
nal  deeds  of  benefit  to  their  race.  These  deeds 
have  been  accomplished  in  fostering  and  aiding 
ingenious  invention  in  the  production  of  new 
and  improved  implements  and  machinery ;  the 
introduction  of  new,  rare,  and  valuable  seeds ; 
the  importation  of  improved  domestic  animals, 
and  numerous  other  acquisitions  in  aid  of  labor, 
productive,  or  otherwise,  to  the  substantial  and 
lasting  benefit  of  our  agriculture.  Nor  have 
these  benefactors  been  confined  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  profession  alone.  Merchants— -perhaps  the 
most  liberal  and  humanising  in  their  influences, 
of  all  our  industrial  pursuits — have  liberally 
disbursed  thousands  of  their  wealth  in  these 
valuable  objects,  and  men  engaged  in  other  pro- 
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fessions  have  been  unrequited  benefactors  to 
the  agriculture  of  their  country. 

Such,  however,  are  not  those  who  are  to  favor 
the  subject  of  my  present  writing.  Getting  hold, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  of  improved  farm  stock 
chiefly,  after  their  merit  has  been  tested  by 
intelligent  men,  a  certain  class  of  cute  people 
set  about  benefiting  the  agricultural  world  with 
their  improved  animals.  Of  these  we  shall  only 
enumerate  a  few — as  the  run  may  for  the  time 
have  happened  to  be ;  and,  first, 

The  Morgan  Horse. — This,  according  to  the 
general  received  notion  of  the  creature,  is  a 
snug,  compact,  spirited,  pony-looking  horse,  of 
13^  to  15  hands  high — an  accident  in  his  origin — 
named  from  the  owner  of  the  first  of  his  kind  ; 
the  true  pedigree  unknown,  but  given  in  a  half 
dozen  different  phases  by  those  who  had  it  from 
“Old  Squire  Morgan”  himself.  This  class  of 
horses  hail  from  Vermont,  and  some  40  years 
ago,  the  original  stock  being  only  one  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  he  a  stallion.  But  so  prolific  has  been 
the  progeny  of  this  one  stallion,  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  according  to  the  printed  authority  of 
sundry  agricultural  and  other  papers  and  hand¬ 
bills,  there  are  at  least  several  hundred  “  pure- 
blooded  Morgan  stallions”  standing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  number  of  like-blooded  colts  for 
sale,  all  over  the  country,  from  Maine  to  Texas ; 
thus  showing  themselves  a  most  remarkable 
breed  of  horses  in  more  than  one  particular,  as 
other  breeds  or  races  of  animals  usually  show 
their  pure  descent  from  a  dam  as  well  as  a  sire. 
Indeed,  such  a  universal  modification  of  qual¬ 
ity  do  these  remarkable  animals  possess,  that 
there  may  now  be  found  “  pure-blooded  Mor¬ 
gans,”  from  the  original  pony  size  of  14  hands, 
oftentimes  to  16  hands  high,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  a  cart  horse,  “  got  direct  from  the  original  stock 
on  both  sides;”  and  so  extended  is  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  their  propagators,  that  about  the  season 
of  the  annual  cattle  shows,  their  cute  visages 
are  seen  on  sundry  steamboats,  railroad  cars, 
and  along  the  highways  throughout  the  north¬ 
ern  states,  with  tasselled  bridles  and  gilt  trap¬ 
pings,  perambulating  from  one  point  to  another 
in  the  exhibition  of  their  wares  to  the  gaping 
multitudes  on  the  “  fair  ”  days.  All  these  pre¬ 
tensions  to  blood,  pedigree,  &c.,  are  most  con¬ 
veniently  verified  by  affidavits  and  certificates, 
duly  acknowledged  before  the  Vermont  and  New- 
Hampshire  Squires,  who  seem  to  have  adopted 
a  patent-right  model  of  the  kind  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  their  customers.  Each  of  these 
“  unrivaled  ”  horses,  too,  are  the  “  last  one,”  and 
indeed  “  the  only  one  to  be  had  in  the  neighbor¬ 


hood  where  he  was  raised ;”  but  it  so  wonder¬ 
fully  happens,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar 
fecundity  of  the  tribe,  that  the  succeeding  year 
another  swarm,  equal  to  the  last,  or  larger,  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  demand  be  urgent,  is  thrown  off 
from  the  same  prolific  hive,  where  “  not  a  single 
critter  of  the  sort'”  was  left  to  mark  the  “  last  of 
a  mighty  line.” 

Reflections ,  as  our  good  old  parson  used  to 
say  in  his  sermon,  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  real 
Morgan  horse  is  a  snug,  compact,  well-made 
beast,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  and  rather 
pretty  action  about  him,  and  may  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  northern  states  where  that 
style  of  horses  is  in  vogue,  comprising  partly 
the  Canadian-French  horse,  a  dash  of  the  turf 
horse,  and  the  balance  made  up  of  the  common 
country  mare.  One  of  the  best  horse  jobbers 
we  ever  knew  in  Massachusetts,  (and  he  was  a 
man  of  honor,)  told  me  that  he  sent  six  mares  to 
a  famous  Morgan  stallion  in  Vermont,  and  he 
hoped  that  out  of  the  whole  six  he  could  get 
one  Morgan  colt!  A  pretty  commentary  on  the 
surety  of  the  Morgan  blood  in  transmitting  its 
qualities!  But,  the  Morgans  must  have  their 
day,  as  the  proverb  has  it  with  the  dog,  and  so 
long  as  their  owners  will  pay  for  puffing  and 
advertising,  so  long  will  the  flunkeys  in  the 
world  at  large  contribute  to  vive  la  bagatelle. 

Vermonter. 

- - 

REVIEW  OF  THE  JULY  HUMBER  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

The  leading  article  in  the  July  number  is 
Carrots  and  Parsnips — Substitutes  for  Potatoes 
and  Field  Crops. — Field  crops,  I  object  to.  I  am 
much  in  favor  of  root  crops  for  winter-feeding 
stock,  and  while  disease  prevails  in  potatoes, 
other  roots  may  well  be  substituted  for  them ; 
though  I  have  never  found  any  other  roots  upon 
which  stock  could  be  fed  with  the  same  ex¬ 
pense,  for  the  same  amount  of  nutritious  food. 
Substituting  roots  for  other  field  crops  is  an 
error  which  American  farmers  often  fall  into, 
particularly  upon  the  rich  lands  of  the  west. 
Where  corn  and  oats  are  not  worth  more  than 
15  cents  a  bushel,  and  hay  two  or  three  dollars 
a  ton,  and  straw  nothing,  carrots,  parsnips,  tur¬ 
nips,  or  any  other  roots,  are  poor  substitutes  for 
such  field  crops.  They  may,  yes;  and  should 
be  raised  in  small  quantities,  as  luxuries  for  the 
animals,  but  never  as  substitutes  for  those 
cheaper  kinds  of  food.  Here,  in  New  England, 
we  can  sometimes  feed  stock  upon  roots  cheap¬ 
er  than  upon  any  other  feed,  if  planted  upon 
richly-manured  and  deep-plowed  soil — not  oth- 
wise. 
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Pork — Bacon — Ham,  No.  4. — 1  have  the  same 
objections  to  this  as  No.  3 — the  directions  are 
all  for  England  and  will  not  be  adopted  in  this 
country.  [All  true  enough,  but  we  publish 
these  papers  to  show  our  farmers  how  other 
nations  manage ;  and  besides,  they  will  suggest 
improved  methods  to  them,  perhaps. — Eds.]  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  saving 
hams  from  decay  and  fly  blows  in  the  United 
States,  if  there  is  in  England.  There,  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  salt  alone  ;  here,  smoke  is  our  great 
preserver  of  bacon.  If  the  ham  is  put  up  in 
canvass  and  whitewashed,  or  even  loose  cotton 
bags  drawn  over  it  as  it  hangs,  it  may  continue 
to  hang,  and  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  for 
years.  English  instruction  to  us  how  to  cure 
bacon  we  have  no  use  for.  [We  think  differ¬ 
ently,  if  the  hams  are  to  be  exported  to  England  ; 
for  if  not  put  up  in  their  style,  they  will  not 
give  near  so  much  for  them. — Eds.]  The  direc¬ 
tion  to  render  lard  in  water  is  one  that  may  be 
followed  by  those  who  like  it.  I  never  shall, 
because  it  is  wrong. 

Meadow  Lands  in  North  Carolina. — Where? 
Some  fiiistake  here.  Sow  grass  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina?  Will  it  grow  there?  Yes,  after  the  hogs 
root  up  the  land  in  digging  up  the  roots,  and 
work  it  deeper,  and  prepare  it  better  than  it  is 
usually  done  by  the  miserable  system  of  plowing, 
which  generally  prevails  there.  To  grow  grass 
anywhere,  the  land  must  be  tilled,  not  scratched 
about  two  inches  deep.  Take  pattern  from  the 
pigs,  and  plow  deeper.  Buy  better  plows,  and 
use  them.  Sow  grass  seed,  manure  the  land, 
and  make  hay. 

S teaming  Potatoes. — “  The  secret  of  steaming 
potatoes  is  very  little  understood.”  That  is  a 
fact,  particularly  when  cooking  for  human 
food.  Human  ingenuity  might  be  taxed  its  ut¬ 
most  to  invent  modes  of  cooking  that  would 
produce  as  much  bad  food  as  the  miserable 
manner  in  which  half  the  potatoes  eaten  in  this 
country  are  cooked.  Go  dine  at  a  public  table 
and  look  at  the  sodden,  water-soaked  things 
called  boiled  potatoes.  Not  one  person  in  ten 
knows  how  to  cook  this  plain,  simple  dish. 

Poultry  Raising. — There  are  some  sensible 
facts  in  this  little  article,  one  of  which  is  that 
poultry  raising  is  not  so  very  profitable  as  some 
fancy  breeders  would  induce  us  to  believe  (if 
we  buy  our  stock  from  them).  This  writer 
says  the  small  varieties  are  much  the  best  for 
eggs.  No  doubt  of  it.  And  there  is  another 
secret  worth  knowing.  Eggs  are  sold  by  the 
dozen,  big  or  little,  generally  all  of  a  price. 
Which  will  cost  the  most? 


Cultivation  of  Flax. — What  a  fortune  every 
farmer  can  now  make,  (on  paper — flax  paper,) 
if  there  are  not  too  many  ifs  in  the  way. 

Field  Rollers. — A  short  truthful  article.  The 
use  of  a  cast-iron  roller,  which  costs,  perhaps, 
$75,  will  often  pay  for  itself  in  the  increase  of 
one  crop. 

Thorough  Drainage. — A  sentence  never  under¬ 
stood  in  America,  much  more  carried  into  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  yet,  it  would  often  double  the  value 
of  the  land  ov^r  and  above  the  cost  of  the  work. 
Pray,  read  the  last  paragraph  of  that  article 
again.  See  what  draining  does  for  land. 

Analysis  of  Soils. — There  is  one  very  remark¬ 
able  feature  in  this  analysis  of  Dr.  Blake’s  soil, 
upon  which  he  had  applied  80  bushels  of  lime 
to  the  acre;  that  is,  it  only  shows  44  per  cent 
of  lime  in  the  soil  and  80  per  cent,  in  the  sub¬ 
soil.  It  shows  that  there  was  sufficient  lime 
already  in  the  soil,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
apply  any.  These  tables  of  analysis  are  highly 
valuable,  and  it  is  truly  surprising  why  farmers 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  facility 
they  now  enjoy  of  having  a  correct  analysis 
made  of  soils  from  the  principle  fields  they 
have  in  cultivation. 

To  Kill  Lice  on  Poultry. — With  onions  ?  Who 
ever  tried  it?  Don’t  believe  it,  I  don’t.  [But 
others  do  who  have  tried  it.  They  inform  us  it  of¬ 
ten  kills  them. — Eds.] 

Horticultural  Department. — Here  is  an  old  hand 
at  a  new  trade.  I  shall  wait  a  little  till  I  can 
find  what  tack  he  sails  worst  upon,  and  then 
run  aboard  of  him. 

Ladies’  Department. — Glad  to  see  it  again,  if  it 
is  half  chicken  feed.  Now  for  pity’s  sake, 
Messrs.  Editors,  don’t  give  us  anything  more 
about  hens  and  chickens  for  three  months,  at 
least.  Here  are  three  articles  upon  this  subject 
in  one  number,  which  is  a  little  too  much  for 
easy  digestion.  I  am  fond  of  chicken,  but  don’t 
like  too  much  stuffing.  [Pray,  Master  Reviewer, 
don’t  you  know  that  the  fever  is  pervading  the 
country,  and  must  have  its  run  ? — Eds.] 

Review  of  Professor  Johnston’s  Travels. — Prob¬ 
ably  very  just  criticism,  but  a  little  too  long 
for  your  journal,  I  am  thinking. 

The  World’s  Exhibition. — The  greatest  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  covering  the  greatest  humbug 
ever  conceived  by  any  great  showman.  [Don’t 
be  in  quite  so  great  a  hurry  with  your  opinions, 
Captain;  you  will  see  good  results  from  this 
yet.  Large  orders  to  American  mechanics  have 
already  been  given,  and  more  doubtless,  will 
shortly  follow. — Eds.]  America  has  burnt  her 
fingers  in  it.  Reviewer. 
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THE  SWEET  AND  SOUR  APPLE. 

An  apple  of  this  variety  has  been  frequently 
noticed  in  pomological  works,  together  with 
sundry  reflections  upon  its  origin,  and  the  cause 
of  why  one  part  of  the  same  apple  should  be 
sweet  and  another  part  sour,  with  divers  propo¬ 
sitions  for  the  solution  of  the  question.  Some, 
indeed,  consider  the  fact  itself  apocryphal. 
Still  the  apple  exists.  Thirty  years  ago,  we 
saw  a  tree  bearing  such  apples,  and  ate  of  the 
fruit,  in  Northborough,  Massachusetts.  It  was  a 
graft,  and  descended,  by  one  or  more  rumors, 
according  to  family  tradition,  from  the  original 
tree  of  that  variety,  which  originated  in  Peters¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  that  state. 
And  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  pomologists,  we 
give  the  history  of  the  original  tree,  as  recorded 
in  a  book,  now  out  of  print:  The  History  of  the 
County  of  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Peter  Whitney, 
of  Northborough,  printed  in  1793. 

In  his  history  of  the  town  of  Petersham,  the 
historian  remarks  :  “  The  land  in  this  place  is 
exceedingly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  being  high  and  warm;  and  here 
are  large  and  excellent  orchards,  and  much 
cider  is  made  here,  beyond  what  the  inhabitants 
consume  ;  but  they  find  a  ready  market  for  the 
surplus  in  the  newer  settlements.  Having  men¬ 
tioned  their  fine  orchards,  I  would  duly  notice 
one  very  remarkable  natural  curiosity  relative 
to  this  subject.  There  is  now  growing  in  an 
orchard,  lately  belonging  to  my  honored  father, 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney,  deceased,  an  apple 
tree,  very  singular  with  respect  to  its  fruit.  The 
apples  are  fair,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  but  evidently  of  different  tastes,  sour  and 
sweet.  The  part  which  is  sour  is  not  very  tart? 
nor  the  other  very  sweet.  Two  apples  growing 
side  by  side,  on  the  same  limb,  will  be  of  these 
different  tastes,  the  one  all  sour,  and  the  other 
all  sweet.  And  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
same  apple  will  be  some  sour  on  one  side,  end, 
or  part,  and  the  other  sweet;  and  that  not  in 
any  order  nor  uniformity ;  nor  is  there  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  appearance  of  the  one  part  nor  the 
other.  And  as  to  the  quantity,  some  have  more  of 
the  acid,  and  less  of  the  sweet,  and  so  vice  versa. 
Neither  are  the  apples  so  different  in  their  tastes, 
peculiar  to  any  particular  branches,  but  are 
found  promiscuously  on  any  and  every  branch 
of  the  tree.  The  tree  stands  almost  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  orchard,  in  rich  and  strong 
soil,  and  was  transplanted  there  about  fifty 
years  ago.”  [Petersham  was  first  settled  about 
the  year  1735,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney, 
father  to  the  historian,  was  installed  as  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  in  1738. — Eds.] 


“  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  trunk,  nor  any 
of  the  branches  having  been  ingrafted,  or  inoc¬ 
ulated.  It  was  a  number  of  years  after  it  had 
borne  fruit,  before  these  different  tastes  were 
noticed  ;  but  since  they  were  first  discovered, 
which  is  upwards  of  30  years,  there  has  been 
constantly  the  same  variety  observed  in  the 
taste  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree.  For  the  truth  of 
the  above  account,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to 
many  persons  of  distinction,  and  of  nice  tastes, 
who  have  travelled  a  great  distance  to  view  the 
tree  and  taste  the  fruit ;  but  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  an  effect  so  much  out  of  the  common 
course  of  nature,  must,  I  think,  be  attended 
with  difficulty.  The  only  solution  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  is,  that  the  corcula,  or  hearts  of  two  seeds, 
the  one  from  a  sour,  and  the  other  from  a  sweet 
apple,  might  so  incorporate  in  the  ground,  as  to 
produce  but  one  plant,  or  that  farina  from  blos¬ 
soms  of  those  opposite  qualities,  might  pass  into, 
and  impregnate  the  same  seed.  But,  leaving  this 
to  the  discussion  of  naturalists,  I  proceed  with 
a  description  of  Petersham.” 

Thus,  in  the  quaint,  rich  and  distinct  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  reverend  historian,  is  given  the 
origin  of  probably  the  only  tree  of  the  sweet- 
and-sour  apple,  from  which  this  singular  variety 
has  been  disseminated.  The  tree,  and  several 
specimens  of  the  fruit,  which  we  examined,  and 
tasted,  was  identical  with  the  above  description ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  fruit  was  then  as  difficult  of  so¬ 
lution  as  now.  The  separate  flavor  of  each  was 
pleasant  and  palatable,  but  dashed  in  unequal 
proportions  upon  one  part  or  other  of  the  same 
fruit.  One  might  as  well  have  a  cut  from  two 
different  apples,  sweet,  and  sour  in  his  mouth, 
at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of 
flavor  was  concerned.  Of  course,  the  fruit  of 
this  remarkable  tree  was  desirable  only  as  a 
curiosity.  Other  trees  of  a  similar  character 
also  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
- — - ■ 

The  Heaviest  Wheat  Produces  the  Best 
Flour. — It  is  well  known  among  millers  that 
the  strength  of  flour  and  its  fitness  for  making 
good  bread  is  due  to  the  gluten  contained  in  it 
and  corresponds  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  weight  per  bushel.  Hence,  in  general,  the 
greater  the  weight  per  bushel,  the  better  the 
flour;  yet,  a  low  weight  per  bushel  does  not 
always  prove  a  sample  to  be  inferior;  on  the 
contrary,  a  specimen  having  a  high  weight  per 
bushel,  may  frequently  be  inferior  in  actual 
weight ;  that  is,  contain  less  gluten  than  anoth¬ 
er  kind  of  wheat  of  comparatively  low  weight 
per  bushel. 
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THE  DAIRY  QUALITIES  OF  SHORTHORN  COWS.  I 

In  some  hasty  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a 
preceding  number,  we  said  in  relation  to  the 
constantly-paraded  produce  of  the  Oaks  and 
the  Nourse  cows,  “that  we  can  show  in  many 
shorthorn  herds,  numerous  instances  of  larger 
yielders  whether  of  milk  or  butter.”  We  had 
an  impression  that  many  results  were  on  recoVd 
to  verify  this  assertion,  but  on  recurring  to 
written  authorities  we  found  our  convictions 
had  been  formed  upon  oral  testimony  rather 
than  the  more  formal  and  documentory.  But 
since  the  Albany  Cultivator,  in  its  zeal  for  up¬ 
holding  the  natives ,  has  challenged  us  to  the 
proof,  we  must  call  its  attention  to  such  brief 
authority  as  has,  on  a  moment’s  investigation 
presented  itself. 

Youatt  says  “  that  one  of  Mr.  Calvert’s  short¬ 
horn  cows  yielded  373  pounds  of  butter  in  32 
weeks,  during  which  time  she  was  lame  for  six 
weeks  from  foul  in  the  feet ;  and  that  during 
the  height  of  the  season,  she  gave  28  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  which,  (in  a  week,])  yielded  17 
pounds  of  butter.”  Had  this  rate  been  continued 
for  52  weeks  without  deducting  anything  for 
the  disadvantage  of  the  lameness,  she  would 
have  given  606  pounds ;  and  without  the  acci¬ 
dent,  probably  630  pounds. 

The  same  author  gives  the  yield  of  what  he 
calls  a  Holderness,  at  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s 
Bradley  Hall  Farm-,  (but  which  we  are  assured 
from  one  who  has  visited  the  place  and  made 
particular  inquiry  on  the  spot,  was  a  pure 
shorthorn,)  that  gave,  in  the  best  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  29  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  from  which  38$ 
ounces  of  butter  were  made. 

Colonel  Powell’s  shorthorn  cow  Belina  calved 
in  September,  1830,  and  from  about  the  20th  of 
that  month  to  the  20th  of  May  following,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  eight  months,  she  made  sometimes  as 
high  as  18,  and  never  less  than  14  pounds  of 
butter  per  week,  averaging  over  16  pounds 
during  the  whole  of  this  period.  She  was  dried 
off  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  May,  to  recruit, 
her  progeny  being  of  more  consequence  to 
her  owner  than  either  milk  or  butter.  Here 
was  actually  produced  554§  pounds  in  eight 
months,  and  at  the  rate  of  832  pounds  of  butter 
for  the  year.  The  milk  from  this  cow  was  so 
rich,  that  the  butter  could  always  be  brought 
by  simply  stirring  the  cream  with  a  spoon. 
This  cow  yielded  20$  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
week. 

Mr.  Sheafe’s  shorthorn  cow  Lucilla,  in  June, 
1844,  gave  337  pounds  of  milk  in  one  week, 
which  produced  15  pounds,  3  ounces  butter. 


|  Her  food  was  grass  only.  See  American  Herd 
Book,  page  198. 

Mr.  Vail,  of  Troy,  writes  us,  that  “  one  of  his 
cows  made  52$  pounds  of  butter  in  30  days,  and 
in  two  days  yielded  over  92  pounds  of  milk. 
Another  cow  gave  34$  quarts  of  milk,  (wine 
measure,)  in  one  day,  and  19$  pounds  of  very 
choice  butter  in  one  week.  Both  of  these  cows 
had  nothing  but  grass  pasture  during  the  trial, 
and  very  ordinary  keeping  previously.” 

Thus,  a  thorough-bred  shorthorn  produced 
over  2  pounds,  12$  ounces  of  butter  per  day,1 
which  rather  exceeds  the  quantity  yielded  by 
the  Oaks  cow,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  was 
on  grass  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  trial  did  not 
continue  so  long  as  that  of  the  latter ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  had  Mr.  Vail  given  her  the  same  feed 
as  the  Oaks  cow  had,  she  would  easily  have 
beaten  her,  either  on  a  long  or  short  trial.  Mr. 
V.’s  butter  was  well  worked,  and  of  the  lest  quality. 
How  it  was  with  that  of  the  Oaks  cow,  the  re¬ 
cords  do  not  say  ;  but  all  know,  that  half  a 
pound  of  buttermilk  can  be  easily  worked  out 
of  2f  lbs.  of  what  some  very  honest  housewives 
would  call  good  butter. 

Colonel  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  has  an  imported 
shorthorn  heifer,  which,  at  four  and  a  half  years 
old,  with  her  second  calf,  gave  in  May  last, 
14j^ths  pounds  of  butter  in  six  days,  which  is 
17  pounds  per  week.  This  was  on  grass  only, 
and  before  it  had  acquired  its  full  nutritive 
qualities,  and  while  still  diluted  with  the  thin, 
exhuberant  sap  of  early  spring.  On  a  second 
trial,  she  gave  1,1  Ilf  pounds,  (say  556  quarts,) 
of  milk,  from  20th  May  to  19th  June,  which 
made  60$  pounds  of  butter.  In  the  July  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Cultivator,  one  of  the  editors  says : 
“  We  had  several  opportunities  of  testing  a 
sample  of  this  butter,  and  it  was  of  superior 
quality.” 

Mr.  Francis  Bloodgood,  of  Albany,  had  an  im¬ 
ported  shorthorn  cow,  in  1835,  which  gave  33$ 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Mr.  Canby’s  shorthorn 
cow  Blossom,  gave  an  average  of  35  quarts  per 
day  for  a  week,  yielding  13$  pounds  of  butter. 

Dr.  Martin,  of  Kentucky,  owned  a  shorthorn 
cow,  that,  in  clover  and  blue  grass  pasture,  is 
said  to  have  yielded — the  doctor  himself  being 
the  authority — 41  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for 
three  weeks  in  succession. 

Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  formerly  mayor  ot 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  had  a  full-blooded  shorthorn 
cow,  that,  in  September,  1841,  gave  34f  quarts 
strained  milk  in  one  day,  and  34$  and  34  per  day 
subsequently ;  and  for  three  months  in  succes¬ 
sion,  gave  not  less  than  32  quarts  per  day.  From 
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the  8th  of  September  to  the  8th  of  July  follow¬ 
ing,  a  period  of  eight  months,  including  all  the 
winter,  the  average  quantity  of  strained  milk 
was  27  quarts  of  per  day.  The  quality  of 
this  milk  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Schenck,  of  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us  in 
October,  1843,  that,  from  his  hornless  cow — evi¬ 
dent^  a  cross  of  the  shorthorn  and  Suffolk,  the 
former  blood  largely  predominating — he  re¬ 
ceived  18  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  from  which 
15  pounds  of  butter  per  week  was  produced. 
This  was  while  fed  on  grass  only.  Subse¬ 
quently,  she  received  an  injury  on  her  spine 
and  was  hardly  able  to  get  up,  and  scarcely 
survived  calving.  Yet,  in  three  weeks,  she 
yielded  the  astonishing  quantity  of  65£  pounds 
of  best  quality  of  butter,  from  16  quarts  of  milk 
per  day ;  and  on  one  day,  15i  quarts  of  milk 
yielded  pounds  of  butter.  See  further  on 
this  subject  in  our  last  number,  page  258,  on  Mr. 
Jackson’s  grade  shorthorn  heifer  and  cows. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  estimate  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Oaks  and  Nourse  cows  and  the  best 
shorthorns,  that  they  should  be  presented  for 
our  consideration  under  circumstances  as  near¬ 
ly  similar  as  possible.  Within  the  last  50  years, 
the  demand  for  the  shorthorns  has  been  so 
large,  that  every  choice  cow  was  kept  at  breed¬ 
ing  exclusively.  Their  reputation  for  milking 
qualities  was  deemed  fully  established  by  every 
intelligent  man,  and  consequently,  trials  were 
not  made,  nor,  if  undertaken,  were  continued 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  results  generally, 
were  obtained  for  individual  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  not  published. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  natives  were 
trained  and  pampered  for  their  greatest  efforts, 
with  the  most  studied  attention,  and  with  every 
circumstance  that  would  contribute  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue.  From  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  to  the  j 
25th  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  the  Oaks 
cow  is  said  to  have  produced  484f  pounds  butter, 
or  a  fraction  over  an  average  of  2£  pounds  per 
day.  During  this  time,  she  drank  her  own  skim¬ 
med  milk,  was  fed  all  the  best  grass  she  could 
eat,  and  so  crammed  with  Indian  meal,  that 
she  broke  down  under  the  surfeit ;  and  her  subse¬ 
quent  owner,  Col.  Jaques — the  Napoleon  among 
the  champions  of  the  cross  breeders — by  the  most 
judicious  feeding  and  management  which  his 
own  extensive  experience  could  dictate,  was  un¬ 
able  to  resuscitate  the  overtasked  powers  of  her 
stomach,  and  she  at  once  declined  below  the 
standard  of  second  class  cows.  The  Nourse 
cow  produced  14  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week,  I 


I  and  224  pounds  in  123  days,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  1  pound,  13  ounces  per  day.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  feed  is  not  stated. 

The  result  above  given,  shows  they  were 
good  cows — so  superlatively  excellent,  that  we 
have  little  doubt  that  they  were  themselves,  to 
some  extent,  and  perhaps  deeply  tinged  with 
the  shorthorn  blood.  It  certainly  has  never 
been  shown  that  they  were  not.  The  result 
proves  another  thing,  that  these  were  exceptions 
to  the  natives,  not  the  rule*  We  hear  of  no  oth¬ 
ers  approximating  to  the  merits  of  the  Oaks 
cow,  nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  their  progeny. 
This  is  one  of  the  grand  faults  of  the  natives — 
unbred  animals,  of  every  kind,  you  cannot  de¬ 
pend  on,  or  at  all  rely  upon  their  progeny.  An 
intelligent  breeder  of  choice  imported  milkers, 
has  just  informed  us  of  his  purchase  of  half  a 
dozen  heifer  calves  at  large  prices,  from  very 
superior  native  milkers  ;  and  yet,  he  did  not  get 
a  superior  cow  out  of  the  entire  lot,  while  his 
calves  from  his  well-bred  animals,  invariably 
produced  him  choice  milkers. 

If  the  general  results  of  nativeism  is  such  as 
shown  by  these  specimens,  we  should  say 
breed  natives,  and  let  all  others  alone.  But 
when  they  are  adduced  as  the  models,  and  as 
standing  far  in  advance  of  all  others — when 
they  may  have  derived  their  paramount  excel¬ 
lence  from  a  shorthorn  ancestry ;  and  especially 
when  we  see  the  shorthorn  crosses  sought  out 
by  every  intelligent  person  as  being  the  best 
dairy  stock,  we  say  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
country  demand  that  we  should  advocate  the 
introduction  of  this  breed.  If  we  add  to  this, 
the  fine  forms,  quiet  habits,  docile  temper,  early 
maturity,  the  rapid  fattening  qualities,  and  the 
extraordinary  improvement  immediately  rea¬ 
lised  by  crossing  the  thorough-bred  shorthorns 
upon  our  native  cattle,  we  should  deem  our¬ 
selves  as  derilict  to  our  trust,  if  we  omitted,  on 
all  proper  occasions,  to  commend  them  to  the 
favorable  regard  of  the  American  public. 

As  the  Massachusetts  and  some  other  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  have  so  often  treated  their  readers 
to  the  superlative  merits  of  the  Oaks  and  Nourse 
cows,  we  deem  it  only  common  justice  to  the 
shorthorns  to  suggest  to  them  the  propriety  of 
copying  the  foregoing. 

Land  is  like  the  heart  of  man — some  natural¬ 
ly  better,  some  worse — all  imperfect,  and  re¬ 
quiring  much  study  and  cultivation. 

- -o- - 

The  Three  First  Men  in  the  World — the 
gardener,  the  husbandman,  and  the  grazier.-— 
Cowley, 
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HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

As  many  of  our  suburban  friends,  as  well  as 
practical  farmers,  will,  in  all  proability,  this 
coming  autumn,  lay  out  a  permanent  kitchen 
garden — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  important 
affair — we  propose  to.  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject. 

A  kitchen  garden  yields  more  necessaries  and 
comforts  to  the  family  than  any  other  piece  of 
ground  on  the  premises.  It  is,  of  consequence, 
necessary  that  it  be  so  located  and  planned  as 
to  be  ready  of  access,  and  yield  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  quantity  of  products  for  the  amount  of 
labor  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  as  locality  and 
plan  have  much  to  do  with  both  the  labor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  and  the  productions  it  may 
yield,  both  these  subjects  should  be  considered. 

As  to  locality,  the  kitchen  garden  should 
lie  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  spot  which 
may  be  convenient  to  the  kitchen  of  the  house. 
It  should,  in  connection  with  that,  be  convenient 
of  access  to  the  dung  yards  of  the  stables.  The 
size  may  be  such  as  your  necessities  or  your 
convenience  may  demand.  The  shape,  either  a 
parallelogram  or  a  square  ;  for  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  this  is  a  plan  allotted,  not  for  a  show 
or  pleasure  ground,  but  for  profit.  If  the  garden 
be  large,  this  I  hope  will  better  allow  the  use 
of  the  plow  to  turn  up  the  soil,  which,  in  a  large 
garden,  is  a  much  cheaper,  and  when  properly 
done,  a  better  mode,  than  to  spade  it;  and  if 
small,  and  it  be  worked  with  the  spade,  right 
lines  are  easier  made  with  the  spade  than  curv¬ 
ed  ones.  One  or  more  walks,  at  least  eight  feet 
wide,  should  be  made,  leading  from  a  broad  gate 
or  bars,  through  which  a  cart  and  horse,  or  oxen 
may  enter,  to  draw  in  manure,  or  carry  out  the 
vegetables ;  and  if  such  walk  or  walks  do  not 
extend  around  the  garden,  which,  if  in  a  large 
one,  they  should  do,  a  sufficient  area  should  be 
thrown  out  at  the  further  extremity  to  turn  the 
cart  upon.  If  the  soil  be  free  and  stony,  the 
stones  should  be  taken  out  clean ,  when  large ; 
and  if  small,  down  to  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
and  the  surface  made  as  level  as  possible,  for  a 
loose  soil  will  need  no  draining.  If  the  soil  be 
a  clay  or  clayey  loam,  it  should  be  underdrain¬ 
ed  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  to  he  perfect ,  and  the 
draining  so  planned  as  to  lead  off  to  a  lower 
spot  outside.  This  draining  warms  the  soil, 
opens  it  for  filtration,  and  makes  it  friable. 
Then,  properly  fenced,  thoroughly  manured,  and 


plowed  deeply,  and  left  rough — no  matter  how 
rough — in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  as  late  be¬ 
fore  the  setting  in  of  winter  as  you  dare  risk 
it,  and  that  part  of  the  preparation  is  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  permanent  or  wide  walks  of  the  garden, 
after  being  laid  out  and  graded,  should  never 
be  plowed  nor  disturbed,  except  by  the  hoe  and 
rake,  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass ;  yet, 
if  a  close,  and  well-shorn  grass  turf  be  kept 
upon  them,  it  is  perhaps,  the  cheapest  and  most 
cleanly  way  of  keeping  the  walks.  They  need 
only  cutting  off  close  with  the  hand  hook  in 
summer. 

We  have  known  a  great  many  people,  after 
laying  out  a  kitchen  garden,  and  preparing  it 
for  use,  fill  it  up  with  fruit  trees,  supposing  that 
vegetables  will  grow  quite  as  well  with  them  as 
without.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  No  tree  larger 
than  a  currant  or  gooseberry  hush  should  ever  stand 
in  a  vegetable  garden.  These  fruits  being  parti¬ 
ally  used  in  the  cooking  department,  as  much  in 
the  way  of  vegetables  as  fruits,  and  small  in 
size,  may  be  permitted;  and  they,  contrary  to 
the  usual  practice,  should  always  stand  in  open 
ground,  where  they  can  have  all  the  benefits  of 
sun  and  rain  to  ripen  the  fruit  to  perfection,  as 
well  as  to  receive  the  cultivation  they  need,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  placed  under  fences  around  the 
sides  of  the  garden,  where  they  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  neglected,  and  become  the  resort  of  ver¬ 
min,  or  make  prolific  harbors  for  weeds. 

Along  the  main  walks,  or  alleys,  the  borders 
for  perennial  plants,  as  well  as  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  should  be  made,  for  the 
plow  should  run  parallel  to,  and  not  at  right 
angles  with  them.  Here  may  stand  the  rhu¬ 
barbs,  the  sea  kales,  the  various  herbs,  or  even 
the  asparagus  beds,  if  a  particular  quarter  be  not 
set  apart  for  them ;  and  even,  if  it  be  important, 
a  portion  of  these  main  borders  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  more  common  flowers  and  small 
shrubbery,  if  desired  to  cultivate  them  in  a  plain 
way  ;  but  not  a  peach,  apricot,  nor  any  other 
larger  tree  than  a  currant  or  raspberry  should 
come  within  it.  They  not  only  shade  the  small 
plants,  but  suck  up  and  rob  them  of  their  food 
and  moisture,  and  keep  off  the  sun,  and  prevent 
the  circulation  of  air,  than  which  nothing  needs 
all  these  more  than  garden  vegetables,  to  have 
them  in  high  perfection.  If  it  be  necessary,  by 
means  of  a  cold  exposure  on  one  side,  to  have 
a  close  plantation  of  shrubbery  to  screen  the 
garden,  let  it  be  outside  the  fence  rather  than 
within  it ;  but  if  within,  let  there  be  a  broad 
walk  between  such  shrubbery  and  the  garden 
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beds,  as  their  roots  will  extend  under  the  veg¬ 
etables,  and  rob  them  of  their  food. 

A  walk,  alley,  or  cartway  on  the  sides  of  the 
garden  is  always  better  next  to  the  fence  than  to 
fill  that  space  with  anything  else,  as  it  is  usually 
shaded  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  may  be 
better  afforded  for  such  waste  purposes  than  the 
open,  sunny  ground  within. 

It  will  be  observed  that  market  gardeners ,  men 
who  always  strive  to  make  the  most  profit  from 
their  land  and  labor,  and  obtain  the  best  veg¬ 
etables,  cultivate  them  in  open  fields.  Not  a 
tree,  nor  even  a  bush  is  permitted  to  stand  near 
the  growing  crop,  if  they  can  prevent  it;  and 
where  one  is  not  stinted  in  the  area  of  his  do¬ 
main,  their  example  should  be  followed. 

A  word  upon  plowing  gardens.  Clays  or  clayey 
loams  should  always  be  manured  and  plowed 
in  the  fall  just  before  the  setting  in  of  the  win¬ 
ter  frosts.  A  world  of  pounding  and  hammering 
of  lumps  to  make  them  fine  in  spring  is  saved 
by  fall  plowing,  besides  incorporating  the  ma¬ 
nure  more  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  as  well  as 
freezing  out  and  destroying  the  eggs  of  worms 
and  insects  which  infest  it.  Thrown  up  deeply 
and  roughly  with  the  plow  or  spade,  the  frosts 
act  mechanically  upon  the  soil,  and  slack  and 
pulverise  it  so  thoroughly  that  a  heavy  raking 
in  early  spring  is  all  that  becomes  necessary 
to  put  it  in  the  finest  condition  for  seeds,  and 
make  it  perhaps  the  very  best  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  all  garden  soils  whatever.  A  light  sandy  t 
loam  is  better  to  lie  compact  in  winter,  and  ma¬ 
nured  and  turned  up  in  early  spring.  Its  friable 
nature  leaves  it  always  open  and  light,  and  at 
all  times  in  the  absence  of  frost,  accessible  to 
the  spade  or  the  hoe.  On  these  accounts,  it  is 
usually  the  most  desirable  and  convenient  soil 
for  the  kitchen  garden,  and  on  the  whole,  gen¬ 
erally  preferred  where  either  kind  may  be  a 
matter  simply  of  choice. 

REVIEW. 

The  Fruit  Garden;  by  P.  Barry,  of  the  Mount- 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Barry  has  written  a  good  book.  We  say 
written — because,  like  too  many  efforts  of  this 
kind,  this  is  not  a  compilation  of  the  writings  of 
others,  solely — but  an  arrangement  of  the  entire 
subject  of  fruit  culture,  from  the  seed  to  the 
bearing  tree,  the  growing  of  the  fruit,  picking, 
and  packing  for  market,  &c.,  &c.,  in  a  concise, 
perspicuous,  and  plain  manner.  At  this  period 
in  the  science  of  pomology,  it  is  difficult  for  any 
one  to  write  an  original  treatise  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruits  or  fruit  trees.  The  science  of  veg¬ 


etable  physiology  is  in  a  degree  as  old  as  Pliny 
or  king  Solomon ;  and  with  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  properties  of  fruit-bearing  trees, 
their  habits,  and  capabilities ,  we  have  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  a  mine  of  exceeding  wealth,  into 
which  the  pomologist  and  vegetable  physiologist 
only  have  to  explore  to  dig  up  most  brilliant  and 
valuable  practical  treasures. 

Until  within  the  last  15  or  20  years,  fruit  cul¬ 
ture,  as  an  object  of  pursuit,  or  a  subject  for  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry  in  America,  stood  nowhere.  In 
and  about  New  York,  Old  Mr.  William  Prince 
and  Mr.  Bloodgood,  of  Flushing,  were  the  “  Court 
of  Appeals  ”  on  all  pomological  questions  ;  and 
Michael  Floy  and  Mr.  Hogg,  who  lived  some¬ 
where  up  the  Bowery,  were  the  chief  florists  of 
the  day,  while  the  old  friend  of  our  boyhood, 
Laurie  Todd,  of  Grant-Thorburn  memory,  from 
his  little  walled  garden  and  quaint  old  shop  in 
Liberty  street,  furnished  all  the  pots,  flowers, 
garden  seeds,  and  posey  seeds,  that  the  people 
of  this  extensive  neighborhood  required.  The 
late  Andrew  Parmentier,  who  near  30  years 
ago  emigrated  from  France,  and  established  a 
nursery  in  Brooklyn,  gave  perhaps  the  first  new 
impulse  to  extensive  fruit  and  ornamental  tree 
planting  in  this  region  of  the  state.  He  had  an 
extensive  and  well-selected  nursery  where  now 
stands  a  compact  part  of  that  city,  and  for  a 
few  years  prosecuted  a  flourishing  business. 
He  introduced  the  subject  of  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  our  suburban  citizens,  and 
wrote  and  published  many  valuable  hints  on 
plantations  in  ornamental  grounds.  After  a  re¬ 
sidence  of  only  a  few  years,  Mr.  Parmentier 
died.  No  surviving  member  of  his  family  in¬ 
clining  to  carry  on  the  nursery,  and  a  demand 
for  his  extensive  grounds  for  town  lots  spring¬ 
ing  up,  the  establishment  was  broken  up  and 
sold,  and  the  grounds  devoted  to  building  pur¬ 
poses.  Since  then,  new  nurseries  both  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  have  sprung  up  and  been 
enlarged,  not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  but  extended  into  other  parts  of  the  state, 
even  the  most  remote,  in  great  numbers;  and  at 
this  time,  hardly  a  county  in  the  state  but  may 
boast  of  one  or  more  extensive  nurseries,  with 
large  assortments  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  plants  of  great  variety, 
suited  to  the  climate. 

All  these  show  a  rapidly  increasing  taste  and 
demand  throughout  the  country.  With  their 
cultivation,  has  the  demand  also  increased  for 
books  of  instruction  touching  their  propagation, 
cultivation,  and  treatment.  We  never  shall 
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forget,  when  a  boy,  the  absorbing  interest  we 
took  in  poring  over  “  Forsyth’s  Treatise  on  Fruit 
Trees,”  an  English  work,  quite  tolerable  for  its 
day,  but  now  out  of  print,  and  hardly  ever  re¬ 
ferred  to,  except  as  an  obsolete  authority.  Ken- 
rick,  of  Boston,  or  its  neighborhood,  was  the 
first  American  author  who  compiled  a  book  on 
fruit  trees,  and  their  culture,  to  any  extent,  and 
with  anything  like  a  system  of  classification, 
and  a  thorough  description  of  the  various  fruits 
and  plants  embraced  in  it.  This,  together  with 
a  volume  by  Manning,  of  Salem,  and  other 
small  works  by  Prince,  Coxe,  and  Floy,  of  New 
York,  anwered  the  public  demand  for  some 
years. 

In  1845,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  of  Newburgh,  on 
the  Hudson,  then  a  professional  nurseryman,  a 
man  of  fine  taste  and  extensive  acquirements  in 
tree  knowledge,  published  his  large  work  on 
the  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  which 
had  a  rapid  sale,  and  up  to  this  period  has  run 
through  several  editions.  Mr.  Downing’s  work 
was  at  once  acknowledged  as  high  authority, 
and  gave  a  rapid  impetus  to  fruit  culture 
throughout  the  country.  But  improvements 
have  grown  apace.  New  fruits  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  abroad — not  always  to  an  advan¬ 
tage,  however — still  valuable  for  trial  and  ex- 
experiment,  and  new  modes  of  training  and 
culture  have  been  introduced  with  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  France  and  Belgium.  Some  two 
years  ago,  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon, 
New  York,  an  experienced  nurseryman  and  cul¬ 
tivator,  published  “  The  American  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist,”  principally  on  the  plan  of  Downing’s,  but 
with  some  new  matter,  and  more  recent  modes 
of  cultivation,  and  descriptions  of  some  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruits.  This  also  is  a  valuable  book, 
and  has  met,  as  we  think  deservedly,  with  an 
extensive  sale.  “  Cole’s  Fruit  Book,”  also,  a 
Boston  work,  on  the  cheap  plan,  is  valuable  to 
one  who  is  willing  to  half  understand  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  remain  content  with  what  knowledge 
he  can  glean  out  of  a  half-price  book. 

All  these  works  indicate  that  our  public  taste 
is  rife  with  inquiry  and  a  seeking  after  both 
fruit  and  tree  knowlege,  with  an  intent,  too,  at 
their  cultivation  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  With 
all  these  varied  authorities  before  us,  we  are 
now  greeted  with  Mr.  Barry’s  book.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  his  work  is  somewhat  new  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  and  we  think  in  that  parti¬ 
cular  department,  and  in  that  alone,  perhaps, 
more  valuable  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 
Indeed,  the  bulk  of  his  volume  is  expended  on 
the  principles  and  constitution  of  the  fruit  tree; 


its  several  parts,  from  root  to  branch,  bud,  leaf, 
and  flower  are  analysed,  dissected,  and  described 
minutely ;  and  the  various  modes  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  prunning,  planting,  and  training,  elaborate¬ 
ly  examined,  and  discussed.  We  cannot  say  that 
Mr.  Barry  has  made  new  discoveries.  Yet  he 
has  introduced  some  new  foreign  information 
relating  to  certain  kinds  of  tree  culture,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  dwarf  fruits,  a  subject  now  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention  here,  as  it  has  for  man}'- 
years  abroad.  Soils,  manures,  orchards,  their 
position,  and  the  various  minutiae  attending  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit-growing  are  treated  of  as  usual 
with  the  other  books — but  with  distinctness, 
good  judgment,  and  practical  familiarity.  Brief 
notices  and  descriptions  of  the  best  and  most 
approved  standard  fruits  of  the  various  kinds 
are  included,  but  not  with  the  particularity 
which  would  give  the  reader  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  them  and  their  habits  which 
either  the  volumes  of  Downing  or  Thomas 
would  do. 

It  is  so  common  a  thing  for  one  to  suppose 
that  any  one  approved  single  author  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  guide  him  in  his  operations  upon 
any  distinct  subject  of  cultivation,  that  we  are 
frequently  led  into  error  in  some  one  or  other 
branch  of  our  industry,  simply  from  not  looking 
beyond  the  authority  we  happen  to  have  at 
hand.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Neither  the 
ideas  nor  tastes  of  any  two  individuals  of  the 
same  profession  run  in  a  like  current.  One  in¬ 
dulges  his  best  for  propagation  chiefly — anoth¬ 
er  gives  his  labor  to  pruning.  Another  to  dis¬ 
eases,  their  origin,  and  remedy.  A  fourth  exults 
in  his  skill  in  planting  and  perfecting  his  trees 
for  their  ultimate  harvest ;  while  a  fifth  riots  in 
the  luxury  of  his  well-ripened  fruits,  and  gloats 
over  his  victory  in  the  orchard.  An  author 
whose  taste  predominates  in  either  of  these, 
particulars,  is  apt  to  give  the  views  full  play  on 
his  favorite  subject,  and  but  slightly  discuss  the 
others,  which  are  of  equal  importance  to  the 
student,  whose  labors  are  to  embrace  the  whole 
subject.  It  is  better,  unquestionably,  that  such 
variety  of  taste  and  treatment  exist,  to  obtain 
the  sum  of  knowledge  which  is  required ;  and  it 
is  only  by  a  consultation  of  all  that  one  can  be¬ 
come  really  informed,  and  accomplished  in  a 
knowledge  of  all. 

Mr.  Barry’s  book  comes  under  these  general 
remarks.  To  some  subjects  he  has  given  less 
attention  than  a  full  and  elaborate  treatise  would 
include.  Some  unsettled  questions  he  has  pru¬ 
dently  avoided,  or  but  slightly  touched,  prefer¬ 
ring  rather  to  play  non-committant,  than  to  stir 
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up  contention  where  he  was  in  doubt.  Much 
has  yet  to  be  learned  in  fruit  cultivation  in 
America.  Our  country  is  young,  hardly  out  of 
its  swaddling  clothes  on  many  subjects,  and  a 
wide  field  yet  remans  for  examination  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  soils,  climates,  and  aspects  ;  but  all  full 
of  rich  promise  in  the  future.  And  as  we  write 
for  those  extended  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  recommend  to  all  who  would 
be  proficient  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  the 
several  treatises  of  Downing,  Thomas,  and  Bar¬ 
ry,  in  each  and  all  of  which,  they  will  find  val¬ 
uable,  interesting,  and  indispensable  matter  for 
their  government  and  practice  as  successful  po- 
mologists. 

One  general  remark  before  we  close.  No 
one  authority  can  be  relied  upon  to  govern  the 
applicability  of  a  given  variety  of  fruit  to  all 
places  alike.  Climate,  position,  soil,  locality 
have  to  be  consulted  in  determining  what  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  had  best 
be  cultivated.  Experience,  oftimes  a  tedious 
and  expensive  schoolmaster,  must  be  consulted. 
Already  have  the  highest  authorities,  and  the 
best  fruits  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
been  obliged  to  be  discarded  from  their  want  of 
adaptation  to  some  one  or  other  prominent  de¬ 
ficiency  of  soil,  climate,  or  otherwise,  in  the  po¬ 
sition  to  which  they  were  introduced,  and  local 
fruits  sprung  up  and  became  congenial  to  the 
soil  and  locality,  themselves  been  substituted. 
It  will,  consequently,  be  a  long  time  before  a  per¬ 
fect  manual  of  fruit  culture  can  be  made  for  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  But  we  shall  hail 
with  true  pleasure  every  new  and  fresh  treasure 
from  the  prolific  pens  of  our  orchardists  and 
cultivators,  who  shall,  from  the  stores  of  their 
experience  and  knowledge  throw  additional 
light  on  a  subject  which  is  destined  to  become 
and  remain,  a  permanent  and  valuable  branch 
of  our  national  industry,  as  well  as  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  object  of  domestic  industry  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Barry’s  book  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner,  Park  Row,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

After  they  have  finished  bearing,  where  cul¬ 
tivation  in  distinct  hills  is  pursued — and  that  is 
the  best  for  garden  culture,  or  when  only  a  fam¬ 
ily  bed  or  two  are  kept — the  runners  should  be 
cut  off  and  the  soil  well  stirred  to  strengthen 
the  roots  for  next  year’s  bearing.  A  solution 
of  guano  water  should  be  occasionally  sprinkled 
ovef  them ;  and  if  on  light  soils,  leached  ashes 
and  clay  mixed  with  the  mould  they  occupy. 
A  strong,  rich  clayey  loam  is  the  very  best  soil 


for  strawberries.  On  light  sandy  soils,  the  fruit 
is  apt  to  be  small,  imperfect,  and  wanting  flavor. 
If  the  plants  be  past  three  years  old,  either  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  bed  of  fresh  earth,  or  let  new  run¬ 
ners  strike  between  the  old  plants  where  the 
future  stools  should  stand.  When  so  struck, 
spade  in  the  old  stools,  which  will  make  a  par¬ 
tial  manure  for  the  young  plant.  August  is  the 
time  to  plant  out  and  establish  strawberry  beds 
when  not  done  in  the  spring.  If  the  weather  be 
dry,  throw  the  young  plants  into  water  just  be¬ 
fore  setting  them,  to  freshen  them  for  striking 
immediately.  Let  the  selling  plants  be  young , 
from  new  runners,  having  vigorous  while  roots. 
Old  plants  have  black  roots,  which  are  not  so 
good,  and  are  hard  to  strike.  If  the  weather 
continues  dry  after  planting,  water  each  plant 
with  half  a  pint  of  water,  if  you  can.  For  gar¬ 
den  culture,  plant  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  For  field  culture, 
set  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  at  eighteen  inches 
between  the  plants.  They  may  be  allowed  to 
run  together  or  not  as  your  opportunity  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  size  of  the  fruit  required,  and  the 
market  price  of  it  may  determine.  Good,  fresh, 
sod  land,  newly  turned  over  and  plowed  deep, 
is  the  best,  being  clean,  which  demands  less 
labor  than  old-cultivated  and  manured  soils. 
When  the  young  roots  begin  to  feel  the  decom¬ 
posing  sod  below,  they  rejoice  and  spread,  and 
throw  out  such  tops  as  will  delight  you,  full  of 
the  finest  fruit  the  coming  spring,  and  repaying 

you  for  all  your  labor. 

- - 

Preparation  of  Soil  for  Flowers. — People 
do  not  always  consider  that  good  fresh,  well- 
mixed,  pulverised  soil  is  as  necessary  for  the 
fullest  development  of  flowers,  in  all  their 
beauty  and  fragrance,  as  for  the  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Fresh  soil  made  of  sods, 
compost,  &c.,  is  perhaps,  the  best  for  upland 
plants.  The  native  locality  of  our  finest  flow¬ 
ers  is  usually  in  a  deep,  cool  soil,  (not  cold  and 
clammy,)  partially  shaded  by  surrounding 
plants ;  and  such  a  soil  they  always  love.  We 
have  seen  the  bloom  of  a  plant  increased  double 
in  size  and  number  by  an  addition  of  fresh  soil 
to  the  roots,  and  a  sharp  heading  in  of  the 
branches — roses  particularly  so.  All  flowers 
indeed,  when  branching,  require  the  knife  as 
well  as  the  compost  heap,  to  develope  their 
beauties  in  perfection. 

Guano  Water. — Half  a  pint  of  Peruvian  gu¬ 
ano,  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water 
and  applied  as  circumstances  require,  has  been 
found  of  service  to  many  kinds  of  flowers. 
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PLEASURES  OF  THE  TABLE— STEWED  PEA 
SHELLS. 

In  describing  cheap  pleasures,  Dickens,  in 
his  41  Household  Words,”  wisely  and  honestly 
enumerates  those  of  the  table,  and  descants  on 
the  cheap  luxuries  of  the  poor  and  middling 
classes  of  Germany,  and  in  which  he  could 
scarcely  recognise  the  miserable,  ill-dressed, 
watery  dishes  of  garden  stutf  that  he  met  with 
at  home. 

Speaking  of  these  pleasures  as  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  matters  of  life,  when  moderately  in¬ 
dulged  in,  (and  here  Dr.  Johnson  agreed  with 
him,)  he  observes,  “that  in  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  code  of  cookery,  eating  is  the  most 
expensive  of  our  amusements.  This  arises 
mainly  from  our  neglect  of  vegetables.  About 
the  middle  of  last  summer,  at  Kreuznach,  we 
partook  of  a  certain  dish  at  the  table  d’hote.  It 
was  delicious;  some  titled  English  travellers 
were  present,  who  seemed  equally  charmed. 
Curiosity  was  awakened.  What  could  it  be? 
The  German  gentleman  in  waiting,  napkin  in 
hand,  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  Chef  de  cuisine,  to  know  what  we  had  been 
eating ;  after  remaining  some  five  minutes  in 
suspense,  the  receipt  was  revealed.  It  was  a 
dish  of  pea  shells,  stewed  in  butter,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  savory  herbs.  Pea  shells  are  the 
ordinary  diet  of  pigs  on  this  side  of  the  channel; 
but  in  Germany,  a  little  skill,  a  little  butter,  and 
a  little  herb  remove  them  from  the  sty  to  the 
best  dinner  tables.  4  The  capacities  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  mournfully  misunderstood,  Sir,  in 
England!’  said  a  plethoric  old  gentlemen  next 
to  us,  who  had  already  been  fed  by  our  cookery 
within  a  beefsteak  of  two  of  apoplexy.  ‘Look 
at  me,  Sir  !  You  never  see  a  foreigner  in  such 
a  state  as  I  am ;  but  what  with  light  wines,  and 
this  kind  of  thing,  (swallowing  a  mouthful  of 
pea  shells,)  I  hope  to  get  better.’  ” 

- .©. - 

SIMPLICITY  OF  DRESS. 

Female  loveliness  never  appears  to  so  good 
advantage  as  when  set  ofi'  with  simplicity  of 
dress.  No  artist  ever  decks  his  angels  with 
towering  feathers  and  gaudy  jewely ;  and  our 
dear  human  angels,  if  they  would  make  good 
their  title  to  that  name,  should  carefully  avoid 
ornaments  which  properly  belong  to  Indian 
squaws  and  African  princesses.  These  tinselries 
may  serve  to  give  effect  on  the  stage  or  upon  a 
ball-room  floor,  but  in  daily  life,  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  charm  of  simplicity.  A  vulgar 


taste  is  not  to  be  disguised  by  gold  and  diamonds. 
The  absence  of  a  true  taste  and  real  refinement 
of  delicacy  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  the 
possesion  of  the  most  princely  fortune.  Mind 
measures  gold,  but  gold  cannot  measure  mind. 
Through  dress,  the  mind  may  be  read,  as  through 
the  delicate  tissue,  the  letter  page.  A  modest  wo¬ 
man  will  dress  modestly ;  a  really  refined  and 
intellectual  woman  will  bear  the  marks  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  faultless  taste. — Exchange. 

Blackberry  Syrup,  made  after  the  following 
recipe,  is  a  very  valuable  medicine  for  summer 
complaints  of  children,  and  if  used  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  only,  the  brandy  is  not  objectionable: — 
Take  two  quarts  of  juice  of  ripe  berries,  and 
boil  in  it  one  half  an  ounce  each  of  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  and  allspice,  and  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  all  powdered  ;  strain  and  add 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  one  quart  of  the 
best  French  brandy,  and  bottle  and  seal  up. 
Dose  for  a  child,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  once 
in  three  hours. 


A  Very  Good  Plain  Soda  Cake. — Take  three 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  one  cupful 
of  sweet  milk.  Beat  the  egg,  and  mix  it  with 
butter  and  sugar,  and  soda  dissolved  in  the 
milk.  Add  two  cupfuls  of  flour ;  then  mix  the 
cream  of  tartar,  dry  with  the  other  cupful  of 
flour,  and  add  that  to  the  other,  and  roll  out  and 
bake  at  once  in  flat  pans. 

- - . 

To  Make  Preserves  Keep. — Of  course,  you 
will  make  them  this  month.  The  secret  of  pre¬ 
serving  them  from  change  is  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is,  to  brush  over  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
cover  the  jar,  pressing  it  down  around  the  edges 
while  moist,  and  it  will  cement  perfectly  tight. 
It  is  cheaper,  neater,  and  better  than  sealing 
up  the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  wax,  or  covering 
it  with  bladder. 


Mildew  in  Books. — Take  a  feather  dipped  in 
spirits  of  wine,  (alcohol,)  and  slightly  wash 
over  the  backs  and  covers.  To  prevent  mould, 
put  a  little  into  writing  ink.  To  take  mildew 
out  of  linen,  mix  powdered  starch  and  soft  soap 
with  half  the  quantity  of  bay  salt ;  mix  vinegar, 
and  lay  it  on  both  sides  with  a  painter’s  brush. 
Then  let  it  lie  in  the  open  air  till  the  spots  are 
out. 
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Jbteign  Agricultural  Nzm. 

By  the  steamer  Canada,  we  are  in  receipt  of  our  for¬ 
eign  journals  to  the  9th  of  August. 

Markets. — Ashes,  lower.  Cotton,  an  advance  of 
per  pound.  Flour  and  Grain,  heavy  sales.  Pro¬ 
visions,  generally  dull. 

Proportion  of  Carbonic  Acid  Endured  by  Healthy 
Plants. — The  result  of  the  late  investigations  of  Dr. 
Daubeny,  of  England,  prove  that  10  per  cent,  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  plants,  and  that  it 
is  some  time  before  even  rather  larger  proportions  of 
that  gas  begin  to  produce  bad  effects.  Even  as  much 
as  20  per  cent,  produced  no  injury  in  ten  days. — Gar¬ 
deners'  Chronicle. 

Cost  of  the  Conveyance  of  Sewerage  Water. — It  is 
calculated  by  experienced  engineers,  that  sewerage 
water  may  be  raised  by  the  steam  engine  150  feet, 
and  forced  through  iron  pipes  in  the  way  the  supplies 
of  water  are  brought  to  most  large  towns,  and  thus 
conveyed  and  sold  with  a  profit  at  2 %d.  the  ton,  after 
being  conducted  in  this  manner  14  miles. — Agricultural 
Gazette. 

Bone  Manure  Consumed  in  England. — England 
consumes  more  bones,  for  agricultural  purposes,  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  bones  gathered  for 
this  purpose  in  Great  Britain  are  free  from  police  or 
excise  inspection,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  home  supply ;  but  the  official  value  of 
those  imported  amounted,  some  12  years  ago,  to 
$1,500,000  per  annum,  and  the  selling  price  to  our  farm 
ers  would  probably  be  little  under  $2,000,000.  Since 
then,  the  foreign  supply  has  been  decreasing;  the 
bones  imported  in  1848  being  worth,  in  bone  dust  at 
31  cents  per  bushel,  about  $1,100,000. — Scottish  Jour, 
of  Agriculture. 

Increase  of  the  Use  of  Guano  in  England. — The 
imports  of  guano  rose  from  2,000  tons  in  1841,  to  220- 
000  tons  in  1845  ;  but  since  then,  the  paucity  of  the 
supply  has  caused  the  average  annual  importation  to 
fall  to  about  90,000  tons.  It  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  farmers  to  state  that 
as  the  price  of  guano  has  ranged  from  $30  to  $50  per 
ton,  the  money  expended  on  the  purchase  of  this  ma¬ 
nure  alone  amounted,  in  1845,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling. — Ibid. 

Depdts  of  Lime  and  Gypsum  for  Farmers. — The 
Belgian  government,  having  established  depdts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  throughout  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  for 
supplying  lime  to  the  farmers  of  those  districts,  in 
which  it  had  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  that 
earth,  for  the  improvement  of  their  land,  have,  by  a 
further  measure,  ordered  the  establishment  of  depdts 
of  gypsum  in  different  parts  of  Flanders  for  the  same 
purpose,  a  substance  which,  although  most  cheap  and 
abundant  in  France,  is  not  found  naturally  in  Belgium, 
in  any  working  quantities. — Ibid. 

Re-appearance  of  the  Potato  Disease  in  Ireland. — 
Reports  concerning  the  re-appcarance  of  the  potato 


disease  have  again  become  rife.  Irish  newspapers,  in 
particular,  speak  of  unrnistakeable  evidence  having 
been  obtained  of  the  renewal  of  the  plague  spot ;  and 
our  own  correspondents  have,  here  and  there,  an¬ 
nounced  the  same  fact.  That  we  should  see  such 
symptoms  for  some  years  to  come  is  the  least  that  can 
be  expected ;  for  a  disease  like  that  in  question  is  not 
likely  to  disappear  as  rapidly  as  it  came  on.  But  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  allay  such  apprehensions  as 
exist,  by  stating  that  after  diligent  inquiry  we  can  hear 
of  nothing  which  ought  to  excite  alarm ;  and  that  we 
believe  the  crop  to  be  just  as  safe  as  it  was  last 
year. — Ay.  Gazette. 

Grape  Mildew  in  France. — M.  Bergman,  junior,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  communicates  the 
following  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle: — “I  beg  to  send  you  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  mildew  which  has  infested  vines  both  in  houses 
and  in  the  open  air,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  during  these 
three  years  past,  and  principally  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles,  Suresne,  and  Ferrieres.  In  these  places,  all 
possible  means  have  been  employed  to  avert  the  mala¬ 
dy,  but  without  success.  Sulphur,  tobacco  smoke, 
tar  water,  and  lime  water,  have  been  used,  but  the 
parasite  makes  new  progress  every  day,  and  the  grapes 
are  rendered  uneatable.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
furnish  us  with  some  new  expedient  for  combating  the 
epidemic.  [You  had  better  provide  yourself  with  one 
of  the  modern  sulphurators.  Sulphur  applied  early 
enough,  and  presevered  in,  is  a  certain  cure  in  this 
country.  But  you  must  persevere,  and  you  must  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  when  he  first  appears.” — Eds.] 

The  Supply  of  Peruvian  Guano. — -The  agency  in 
London  have  just  published  an  account  rendered  by 
Messrs.  Antony  Gibbs  and  sons,  to  Messrs.  Rivero  and 
Murrietta,  the  commissioners  for  the  Anglo-Peruvian 
debt,  of  the  quantity  of  guano  sold  in  this  country.  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  total  imports  have  been 
130,580  tons,  of  which  the  sales  already  accounted  for 
have  been  50,233  tons,  the  sales  subsequently  effected 
and  to  be  accounted  for  hereafter  have  been  31,661 
tons,  and  the  stock  on  hand  unsold  on  the  30th  June, 
amounted  to  42,68fi  tons.  In  the  50,233  tons  sold  the 
proceeds  have  been  £212,546  Is.  3d.  giving  an  average 
of  £4  4s.  the  price  to  be  received  for  the  37,661 
tons  of  which  the  sales  have  been  subsequently  effected. 
The  result  of  these  returns  is,  that  £107,200,  being 
half  the  net  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  amounts  paid 
for  former  dividends,  has  been  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Peruvian  debt.  The  report  of  the  agents  states 
that  “  the  quantity  of  guano  which  will  have  arrived  with¬ 
in  the  ensuing  12  months  will  not  be  less  than  150,000 
tons ;  that  the  demand  for  the  guano  is  not  only  in¬ 
creased  in  this  country,  but  also  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  that  the  guano  on  the  Chincha  Islands  is 
inexhaustible,  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  these 
rainless  islands  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  guano 
will  be  discovered  elsewhere  retaining  the  ammonia, 
which  constitutes  the  pre-eminent  value  of  Peruvian 
guano.” — Agricultural  Gazette. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


GEbitors’  liable. 


Times  of  Holding  Annual  Shows  and  Fairs. — The 
following  indicate  the  times  and  places  the  annual 
shows  and  fairs  of  several  State  and  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  are  to  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States : — 

Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  New  Yorlc — 

October  1st,  the  fair  at  Castle  Garden  will  he  open 
to  visitors  at  8,  A.  M. 

October  6th.  Special  exhibition  of  dahlias  and  roses 
at  Castle  Garden. 

October  7  th.  Testing  of  plows  at  White  Plains. 
Committee  will  be  on  the  ground  at  10,  A.  M. 

October  8th.  Plowing  and  Spading  Match  at  White 
Plains.  Committee  will  be  on  the  ground  at  10,  A.  M. 

October  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  Cattle  Show  at  Madison 
Cottage,  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-third 
street.  Entries  may  be  made  on  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th,  on  the  ground,  or  at  any  time  previous,  by  ad 
dressing  A.  Chandler,  Corresponding  Secretary,  351 
Broadway. 

October  16th.  Anniversary  address,  in  the  evening, 
by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Tickets  gratis.  To  be  had  at  the  Garden,  or  from  any 
of  the  managers.  Due  notice  of  the  hour  and  place 
will  be  published. 

Nevj-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Rochester, 
September  17th,  18th,  and  19th. 

Rhode-Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Industry,  and  the  Rhode-Island  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Providence,  September  10th,  11th,  and  12th. 

Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Middlebury, 
September  10th  and  llth. 

Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Columbus,  Sep¬ 
tember  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Plaris- 
burgh,  October  22d,  23d,  and  24th, 

Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Macon,  Octo¬ 
ber  29  th,  30  th,  and  3 1st. 

Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Baltimore, 
September  23d,  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 

Oneida- County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Utica,  September  9th  10th,  llth,  and  12th. 

Saratoga- County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society ,  at 
Mechanicsville,  September  9th,  10th,  and  llth. 

Chenango- County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Norwich,  October  1st  and  2d. 

Westchester-County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
White  Plains,  October  7  th,  in  connection  with  the 
Plowing  Match  of  the  American  Institute. 

Burlington- County  (N.  J.)  Agricultural  Society,  -at 
Mount  Holly,  October  8th. 

Essex- County  (N  J.)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Elizabethtown,  September  17th  and  18th. 

Philadelphia- County  (Pa.)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Philadelphia,  October  8th  and  9th. 

Worcester- County  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Worcester,  September  18th.  Exhibition  of  the  Wor¬ 


cester  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Mechanics’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  the  same  day. 

Clermont- County  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Society,  Oc¬ 
tober  2d,  3d,  and  4th. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Fair,  at  Lexington,  September, 
9th  and  10th. 

Bourbon-County  (Ky)  Fair,  September  24th  and  25th. 

Fairfield- County  (Conn)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Bridgeport,  October  8th,  9th,  and  1 0th. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  premiums  for  plowing,  P 
T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  President  of  the  society,  with  great 
liberality,  offers  additional  premiums,  amounting  to 
$200,  the  highest  of  which  is  $50,  open  to  plows  and 
teams  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  This  will  be  a 
capital  opportunity  for  the  plow  makers  of  the  United 
States  to  show  their  hands. 

The  Cottage  Bee  Keeper  ;  or  Directions  for  the 
Practical  Management  of  Bees ;  by  a  Country  Curate. 
Published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  agricultural  book  publisher, 
152  Fulton  street,  New  York.  This  little  work  only 
need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by  every  cottage  or 
country  resident ;  for  it  gives  him  such  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical  directions  how  to  manage  this  most  profitable  and 
pleasant  adjunct  to  a  rural  residence,  that  he  need  nev¬ 
er  be  without  that  most  delicious  luxury  upon  his  table 
— a  clean,  pure,  glass  cup  of  honey.  The  work  is  done 
up  in  the  same  neat  style  of  all  the  late  publications, 
denominated  “  Saxton’s  Cottage  and  Farm  Library.” 

A  Book  for  Every  Boy  in  the  Country  ;  Elements 
of  Agriculture,  translated  from  the  French  by  F.  G. 
Skinner ;  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  American  agricul¬ 
tural  book  publisher,  152  Fulton  street.  Price  25  cents. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  say  to  recommend  this  work,  is 
to  assure  our  readers  it  is  exactly  what  the  title  im¬ 
ports,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
American  boy,  whether  designed  for  an  agriculturist  or 
not ;  for  it  will  give  him  an  easy  insight  into  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  agriculture. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  ;  William  S.  King, 
editor,  J.  J.  Mapes  and  Allen  W.  Dodge,  associate  ed¬ 
itors.  Published  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  of 
every  month,  32  pages,  double  columns,  octavo.  Price 
$2  a  year.  Office  at  Horticultural  Hall,  38  School  street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  exchange  papers  should 
be  sent.  Correspondents  should  direct  to  William  S. 
King,  P.  M.,  Manton,  R.  I.  In  the  above  work,  the 
editors  aim  to  establish  an  agricultural  periodical  of 
a  higher  order  and  more  scientific  character,  than  any 
heretofore  published  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
better  to  insure  this  great  desideratum,  in  addition  to 
their  own  pens,  they  have  secured  those  of  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson  and  other  eminent  men.  A  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  much  wanted  in  our  country,  and  if  conducted 
with  fearless  ability,  may  do  great  good  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  interest.  We  have  received  two  numbers  of  this 
periodical,  and  find  them  lively  and  spirited, .  and  re¬ 
plete  with  good  matter.  We  particularly  like  the  tone 
of  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  sub 
scriptions  for  the  above  work. 
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NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

At  Market. — 2,300  Beeves,  (southern  and  western,)  113  Cows 
and  Calves,  and  8,500  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Beef  Cattle. — Prices  do  not  vary  materially  from  our  last. 
Good  qualities  sold  from  $5.50  to  $7.50  per  hundred  pounds. 
Cows  and  Calves. — All  sold  at  from  $22  to  $42. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sales  of  Sheep  at  from  $1.37  to  $4.50. 
Lambs  at  from  $1.25  to  $4.  800  unsold. 


To  Correspondents. — Communications  have  been  received 
from  Watson  G.  Haynes,  T.  B.  Miner,  Subscribers  and  Readers, 
Joseph  U.  Thomas,  S.  W.  Jewett,  J.  Donavan,  A.  L.  Elwyn, 
Henry  L.  Smith,  Sidney  Weller,  Wm.  H.  Hart,  and  S.  Clark,  Jr. 


Acknowledgements.— Samples  of  soil  for  analysis  from 
Henry  L.  Smith,  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Peck. 


UPERSG15.  ®ED  WHEAT. — A  large  assortment 
of  the  best  varieties  of  improved  seed  wheat,  among  which 
are  the  Golden  Australian,  China  or  Troye,  White-Flint,  Hutch¬ 
inson’s  Improved,  Soule  and  Mediteranean. 

Turnip  Seed. — The  Early  Flat  Dutch  or  Spring,  Early  Red-top 
Flat  Strap-leaved  Red-top  Flat,  Strap-leaved,  White  Flat,  Early 
Garden  Stone,  Large  English  Norfolk,  Pomeranian,  White  Globe, 
Large  Flat,  Long  White  or  Cow  Horn,  Long  Tankard  or  Hanover, 
Yellow  Stone  or  Orange,  Yellow  Aberdeen  or  Bullock,  Long  Yel¬ 
low  French,  Dale’s  Hybrid. 

Seed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety  ;  also,  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures. 

au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 

DE9RTH9RN  BULL.  CALVES.— For  sale,  two 
£3  very  superior  thorough -bred  shorthorn  bull  calves,  got  by  the 
superb  imported  bull  Exeter,  out  of  two  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Sheafe’s 
great  milking  cows.  Exeter  is  of  the  Princess  tribe  of  shorthorns, 
and  was  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  and 
imported  by  Mr.  Sheafe.  The  dams  of  these  bull  calves  are  cel¬ 
ebrated  milkers.  For  a  particular  account  of  Exeter  and  these 
cows,  see  the  last  volume  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  page  151  of 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Astoria,  has  a  young  bull, 
dropped  last  August,  got  by  Exeter,  out  of  one  of1  Mr.  Sheafe’s 
cows,  whose  superior  we  do  not  believe  was  ever  produced  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  these  calves  now  advertised  for  sale,  we 
think  equally  promising. 

au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


KTAIj  (TABLE  MEM  F©R  SALE  in  the  town  of 
V  Conchin,  Broome  county,  state  of  New  York,  containing 
300  acres,  with  a  large  brick  house,  barn,  hay  houses,  carriage 
houses,  wood  house,  and  all  other  necessary  buildings,  elegantly 
situated,  fronting  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  and  Cocliecton 
Turnpike,  and  Susqueanah  River,  three  miles  from  the  Great  Bend 
Depot,  two  miles  from  Kirkwood  Dep6t,  and  58  miles  from  Bing- 
hampton,  well  proportioned  for  wood,  meadow  and  grain  land. 
An  orchard  with  grafted  fruit,  well  watered,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  town  of  Conchin.  For  further  particulars  apply 
to  JOSEPH  CONCHIN,  near  the  premises,  or 

EDWARD  WAIT,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or 
au  MILTON  McEWEN,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AN  IIHPBOYED  FARM  FOR.  SAJLE.-This 
farm  of  69  acres  lies  in  Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York, 
a  drive  of  two  hours  connects  it  with  the  Hudson  River,  at 
Roundout.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  passes  through  the 
premises,  thus  affording  a  better  market  for  farm  produce  at  the 
door  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  house 
and  outbuildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  during  the  past 
year,  which,  together  with  the  farm,  are  now  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  premises  are  well  watered,  and  contains  thereon  an 
excellent  apple  orchard  of  100  trees,  of  10  years’  growth.  Exten¬ 
sive  beds  of  limestone  abound  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  from 
which  good  lime  is  manufactured,  and  sold  at  from  three  to  five 
cents  per  bushel,  thus  affording  facilities  unequalled  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  soil.  Extensive  flour  and  plaster  mills  are  located  at  the 
High  Falls,  three  miles  distant  from  the  premises.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above,  a  wood  lot  of  100  acres  will  be  sold  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price.  Price  of  improved  farm,  $4,800.  Terms.— One  third 
of  the  purchase  money  upon  the  execution  of  the  deed— the  bal¬ 
ance  can  remain  on  bond  or  mortgage  for  five  years, 
au  ASA  SNYDER,  Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BRAIN  TSEES.— The  Staten-Island  Drainage  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  are  now  prepared  to  supply  agriculturists  with  the 
above-named  tiles  of  the  most  approved  patterns . 

2-inch  round  pipes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  thousand,  $  9 
2£  Do.  Do.  Do.  10 

3  Do.  Do.  Do.  12 

and  pipe  and  horse-shoe  tiles  of  all  sizes,  at  corresponding  prices. 

The  establishment  is  at  Latourette’s  Point,  Fresh  Hills,  near 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  and  boats  drawing  four  feet  of  water 
can  enter  the  yard,  and  load  from  the  kilns.  Address 
jytf  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.  189  and  191  Water  st.  N.  Y. 


AG.  BAGLEY  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  gold  pens, 
•  gold  and  silver  pen  and  pencil  cases,  ivory  and  tortoise¬ 
shell  holders,  and  patentees  of  the  celebrated  extention  cases, 
No.  189  Broadway,  New  York.  ju  tf 


PRINCE’S  EINNAEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 
and  Nurseries.— Wm.  R.  Prince  &  Co.,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  offer  their  select  and  unrivalled  collection  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  roots,  bulbous  and  other  flowering 
plants,  pmonies,  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  stock  of  standard 
and  dwarf  pears,  and  of  all  other  fruit  trees,  is  very  extensive. 
1 00,000  evergreen  trees  comprising  every  variety.  25,000  roses 
of  the  finest  perpetual,  daily  and  moss  varieties.  100  splendid 
varieties  of  pseonies,  all  the  new  and  superior  strawberries.  10,- 
000  grape  vines  of  the  finest  kinds.  Descriptive  catalogues  with 
reduced  prices  will  be  sent  to  post-paid  applicants.  "  s2t 

PREMIUM  STRAWBERRIES,  Wm.  R.  Prince 
&  Co.,  Linnsean  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Flushing. — The 
present  is  the  proper  period  for  planting  beds  for  next  summer’s 
crop.  The  collection  is  unrivalled,  and  comprises  the  following : — 
Profuse  Scarlet,  Charlotte,  Primate,  Primordian,  Crimson  Cone, 
Crimson  Pine,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Burr’s  new  Pine  and  his  other 
varieties,  Large,  Early  Scarlet,  Richardson’s  Early,  Late,  and 
Cambridge  ;  Iowa,  Black  Prince,  Taylor’s  Seedling,  Lizzie  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Eustatia,  Boston  Pine,  Huntsman’s  Pistillate,  Eberlein, 
Brilliant,  Cornucopia,  Refulgent,  Unique  Scarlet,  Serena,  Dun¬ 
dee,  Willey,  Genesee,  Bishop’s  Seedling,  Monstrous  and  Pro¬ 
lific  Swainstone,  Unique  Prairie,  the  Alpine  Varieties,  and  many 
others,  at  reduced  rates. 

N.  B.  Descriptive  catalogues  with  prices  of  trees,  plants,  roses, 
strawberries,  bulbs,  &c.,  will  be  sent  to  post-paid  apolicants. 
sit  WM.  R.  PRlfrCE  &  Co. 


EAGLE  PLOW.-No.  28. — The  following  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these 
plows,  fully  explains  its  character.  “  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
how  I  like  the  great  breaking  plow,  I  have  to  say  it  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations,  and  even  your  own  recommendation, 
which  I  then  thought  quite  extravagant.  I  put  on  four  stout 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  drove  into  the  thickest  patch  of  scrub  oak 
roots  upon  my  farm  ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  I  should 
break  the  plow  instead  of  the  roots  ;  but  I  have  now  turned  over 
twenty  acres  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  but 
stubble,  and  the  plow  is  this  day  better  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  your  store.  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plow  for 
such  heavy  work  ever  invented.” 

These  plows  are  for  sale  at  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No’s. 
189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York.  Price,  plain,  $18— full  rigged, 
with  wheel,  draft  rod,  and  cutter,  $20. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co. 


|NBEENHDUSE  PLANTS,  VINES,  AND 
Roses.  Parsons  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety 
of  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their 
fine  stock  of  Camellia  wilderii,  the  perfection  of  whose  form  is 
not  attained  by  any  other  variety.  The  original  stock,  both  of 
this  and  C.  Abbey  Wilder,  is  in  their  possession. 

Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examine  their  Vineries,  now 
in  full  fruit,  and  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of 
about  forty  varieties,  at 

50  cents  for  those  one  year  old. 

75  “  “  two  years  old. 

$1,00  “  “  of  extra  size. 

Their  stock  of  saleable  roses  includes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots  of  the  Remoutant,  Bourbon,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  various  sub-classes.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Flushing,  near  N.  Y.  PARSONS  &  Co. 

o 


Mew-oxfobdshibe  bucks  for  safe. 

The  subscriber  has  a  number  of  yearlings  and  two-year- 
old  bucks  which  he  will  sell  any  time  when  called  for,  and  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  this  breed  of  sheep  is  superior  to  all 
others  for  large  carcass,  heavy  fleeces,  early  maturity,  and  con¬ 
stitution,  and  defies  competition  with  all  other  breeds  for  profit. 
This  flock,  (which  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  ever  im¬ 
ported,)  is  so  well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than 
to  say  that  the  sire  clipped  18  pounds  of  washed  wool,  and 
weighed  361  pounds  alive.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and 
see  for  themselves,  or  communicate  by  mail.  Direct  to 
ju  5t  CLAYTON  B.  REYBOLD,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


Endless-chain  pumps,  or  water 

Elevators. — These  highly  approved  tnachines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  Mew  Use  for  Chain  Pumps. — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  o 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  180  and  J 91  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


TF  IGHTNING  MORS,  constructed  on  scientific  princi- 
JLa  pies,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches  and  oth¬ 
er  buildings  secure  from  the  electric  shock, 
my  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 
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For  the  Cure  of 


COUCHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


THE  NEW-EN&LAND 


Stock  Insurance  Company, 


New  Haven  Coim.j 


CAPITAL  $50,000, 

With  power  to  increase  to  $100,000. 

Insures  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  against  loss  from  death,  either  from 
natural  causes,  or  accident,  or  from  disease  of  any  description. 

THOMAS  KENDRICK,  President. 

T.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary.  * 

Ncw-York  agency,  corner  of  Wall  and  Hanover  streets,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange.  ju.  ly 


This  remedy  is  offered  to  the  community  with  the  confidence 
we  feel  in  an  article  which  seldom  fails  to  realise  the  happiest 
effects  that  can  be  desired.  So  wide  is  the  field  of  its  usefulness 
and  so  numerous  the  cases  of  its  cures,  that  almost  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  abounds  in  persons,  publicly  known,  who 
have  been  restored  from  alarming  and  even  desperate  diseases  of 
the  lungs  by  its  use.  No  family  should  be  without  it,  and  those 
who  have  used  it,  never  will. 

Read  the  opinion  of'  the  following  gentlemen,  who  will  be  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  various  sections  of  country  where  they  are  lo¬ 
cated — each  and  all  as  merchants  of  the  first  class  and  of  the 
highest  character— as  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  wholesale 
dealers  in  medicine  with  an  experience  unlimited  on  the  subject 
of  which  they  speak.  If  there  is  any  value  in  the  judgment  of 
experience,  see 

THIS  CERTIFICATE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  wholesale  druggists,  having  been  long 
acquainted  with  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  hereby  certify  our  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  pulmonary 
complaints  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  And  we 
would,  from  our  knowledge  of  its  composition,  and  extensive 
usefulness,  cordially  commend  it  to  the  afflicted  as  worthy  their 
best  confidence,  aud  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  will  do  for 
their  relief  all  that  medicine  can  do. 

Henshaw,  Edmands  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Reese  &  Coulson, 
Baltimore,  Maryland ;  Ladd  &  Ingraham,  Bangor,  Maine  ;  Hav- 
iland,  Harrall  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. ;  T.  II.  McAllister,  Louisville,  Ken. ;  Francis  &  Wal¬ 
ton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Joseph  Tucker,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Theodore 
A.  Peck,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Haviland,  Risley  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Isaac  D.  James,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  J.  M.  Townsend,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. ;  Clark  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  E.  E.  Gay,  Burlington,  Iowa  ; 
M.  A.  Santos  &  Son,  Norfolk,  Ya.  ;  Edward  Bringhurst,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. ;  John  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Z.  D.  & 
W.  H.  Gilman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. ;  Chas.  Dyer,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Jos.  M.  Turner, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  Wade,  Eckstein  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

J.  G.  Coffin  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chili ;  F.  M.  Dimond  &  Co., 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  ;  Fred.  Rivas  &  Co.,  Bogota,  New  Granada ; 
S.  Provost  &  Co.,  Lima,  Peru ;  Morton  &  Co.,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

With  such  assurance,  from  such  men,  no  stronger  proof  can 
be  adduced,  except  that  found  in  its  effects  upon  trial. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  JAMES  C.  AYER,  Practical  Chemist, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  by  druggists  generally.  sept.  3t 


IMPORTER  DEVON  BULL  FOE  SALE. — 

We  intend  offering  for  sale  at  the  auction  held  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  in  September  next,  if  not  previously  disposed  of,  our 
thorough-bred  imported  Devon  bull  Megunti cook,  which  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  show  of  the  American  Institute  last  autumn. 

Megunticook  was  five  years  old  in  April  last ;  was  bred  by 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Devonshire,  England.  He  was  got  by  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  out  of  a  cow  sired  by  Silifant,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  England,  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  who  used  him  one  season,  and  sent  him  to  us  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  that  year.  Prince  Albert  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Roy¬ 
al  Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  held  at  Southampton,  and  was 
sold  to  the  French  government  for  120  guineas.  Silifant  was  one 
of  Mr.  James  Quartly’s  favorable  bulls,  and  was  sold  for  100 
guineas.  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

au  2t  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BREED  OF  ©UCRS^The  subscriber  has 
for  sale  a  few  pair  of  a  cross  between  the  black  Botany- 
Bay  and  the  white  Aylesbury  breeds.  They  are  jet  black  with 
white  or  mottled  necks  and  breasts,  and  seem  to  partake  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Aylesbury  to  live  on  grass,  and  to  thrive  with¬ 
out  water.  Price,  $5  per  pair,  delivered  boxed,  on  board  of  any 
vessel  or  conveyance  in  New  York. 
sept3t  S.  B.  PARSONS,  Flushing,  near  N.  Y. 


BOB. THORN  BULLS  FOR  SALE.— The  sub- 
Kfy  scriber  offers  for  sale  the  following  shorthorn  bulls.  They 
are  of  the  Princess  tribe  bulls ;  and  their  equals  cannot  be  shown 
in  America : — 

EARL  OF  SEAIIAM,  (10,181), 

Deep  Roan ;  calved  April  21st,  1848 ;  bred  by  John  Stephenson, 
Esq.,  Wolviston,  county  of  Durham,  England;  imported  1850, 
by  A.  Stevens  and  J.  M.  Sherwood  ;  got  by  Earl  of  Antrim 
(10,174) ;  dam,  Primrose,  by  Napier  (6,238)  ;  gran  dam,  Rose  Ann, 
by  Bellerophon  (3,119)  ;  great  grandam,  Rosette,  by  Belvedere 
(1,706) ;  gr.  gr,  grandam,  Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo  (2,816)  ;  gr.  gr. 
gr.  grandam,  Moss  Rose,  by  Baron  (58) ;  gr.  gr.  gr,  gr.  grandam, 
Angelina,  (bred  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,)  by  Phenomenon 
(491)  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  Anna  Boylene,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Princess,  (bred  by  Robert  Colling,)  by 
Favorite  (252) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Brighteyes, 
by  Favorite  (252)  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Bright¬ 
eyes,  (bred  by  Alexander  Hall,)  by  Hubback  (319) ;  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Brighteyes,  by  Snowdon’s  Bull 
(612)  ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Beauty,  (bred 
by  Thomas  Hall,)  by  Masterman’s  Bull  (422);  gr.  gr.gr.gr.gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Duchess  of  Atholl,  by  Harrison’s 
Bull  (292) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam, 
Tripes,  (bred  by  C.  Pickering,)  by  Studley  Bull  (026) ;  gr.  gr.  gr 
gr,  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephen 
son,  of  Ketton,  in  1739.  See  9th  vol.  Herd  Book,  pages  65  and 
526).  Earl  of  Seaham  won  the  first  prize  for  two-year-old  short 
horn  bulls  at  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Show,  1850  ;  and 
first  prize  for  aged  bulls,  or  those  two  years  and  above,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  New  York,  in  October,  1850. 

A  BULL  CALF, 

Red,  with  a  very  little  white;  calved  January  22d,  1851 ;  got  by 
imported  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  (5,941)  ;  dam  imported  Princess 
III.,  (bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,)  by  Napier  (6,238) ;  grandam, 
Rose  Ann,  by  Bellerophon  (3,119,)  as  in  Seaham’s  pedigree  ;  Ro¬ 
sette,  by  Belvedere  (1,706) ;  Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo  (2,816) ;  Moss 
Rose,  by  Baron  (58)  ;  Angelina,  by  Phenomenon  (491) ;  Anna 
Boylene,  by  Favorite  (252)  ;  Princess,  by  Favorite  (252) ;  Bright¬ 
eyes,  by  Favorite  (252)  ;  Brighteyes,  by  Hubback  (319)  ;  Bright 
eyes,  by  Snowdon’s  Bull  (612);  Beauty,  by  Masterman’s  Bull 
(422)  ;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  by  Harrison’s  Bull  (292)  ;  Tripes,  by 
the  Studley  Bull,  (626,)  out  of  a  Cow  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
of  Ketton,  in  1739.  (See  Herd  Book,  vol.  9th,  page  550,  under 
head  Rose  Ann). 

They  are  now  on  Col.  Sherwood’s  farm  at  Auburn.  He  invites 
breeders  and  purchasers  to  see  them.  He  can  assure  those  who 
have  not  seen  Seaham,  that  the  portrait  of  him  in  this  number  of 
this  paper,  at  least ,  is  no  better  in  any  respect  than  he  is,  either 
in  substance  or  style. 

The  above  bull  calf  is  an  extraordinary  one,  of  fine  style  ;  rich 
red  color,  with  little  white. 

These  two  Bulls  are  of  the  superior  Princess  tribe  of  short¬ 
horns,  the  best  for  milk ,  quality ,  and  style ,  in  England  or  America. 

Purchasers  desiring  superior  animals,  can  meet  their  wishes 
here ;  and,  if  they  wish  the  Princess  tribe  blood ,  can  get  it  nowhere 
except  of  the  subscriber  and  Mr.  Stevens,  who  alone,  in  the  United 
States,  have  anything  of  that  tribe,  and  they  have  none  but  those 
for  sale.  A.  B.  Allen,  189  Water  street,  New  York,  will  give  in¬ 
formation  as  to  prices.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD, 

au  2t  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York. 


Fruit  an©  ornamental  trees  for 

SALE.— 50,000  Peach  trees  of  one  and  two  years  growth, 
from  the  bud  ;  40,000  Apples  ;  5,000  Cherries  ;  5,000  Dwarf  Pears, 
each  containing  all  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  and  of  large  size. 
Also  Quinces,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  &c.,  See. 
50,000  Silver  and  Ash-leaved  Maple  Seedlings  of  one  year’s 
growth ;  50,000  Apple  Seedlings.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Persons  residing  at  the  south  and  west 
should  send  their  orders  early,  so  that  the  trees  may  be  forward¬ 
ed  by  the  last  of  October  or  first  of  November.  Catalogues  with 
prices  annexed  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants, 
au  3t*  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey. 
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Highly  improved  estates  and  val¬ 
uable  TIMBERED  LAND  ON  LOWER  JAMES  RI¬ 
VER  FOR  SALE.— The  undersigned,  prevented  by  engagements, 
requiring  his  undivided  attention  elsewhere,  from  residing  on  his 
estate,  will  sell,  on  the  premises,  publicly,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  on 
Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  September  next,  without  regard  to  weath¬ 
er,  that  large  and  valuable  body  of  highly-improved  arable  and 
heavily-timbered  land,  extending  up  the  north  side  of  James  Ri¬ 
ver,  from  the  Chickahominy,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles, 
in  the  county  of  Charles  City,  Virginia,  well  known  under  the 
general  designation  of  “  Sandy  Point.” 

This  estate  lies  33  miles  below  Petersburg,  45  miles  below 
Richmond,  and  about  65  miles  above  Norfolk,  in  what  is  justly 
considered  the  finest  and  most  extensive  grain-growing  region  of 
Virginia,  and  as  healthy  as  any  on  our  rivers.  Spring  and  well 
water  abundant  and  excellent.  The  number  of  acres  is  upwards 
of  4,000,  of  unsurpassed  natural  quality,  of  which  more  than  2,000 
acres  have  been  thrice  limed,  and  are  now  in  a  high  and  success¬ 
ful  state  of  cultivation,  upon  the  five-field  rotation ;  and  more 
than  1,000  acres  well  set  in  clover.  The  balance,  chefly  in  wood 
and  timber,  embracing  some  of  the  best  timbered  land  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  convenient  to  good  navigation.  Marl  abounds  on  the 
river,  and  stone  lime  is  supplied  at  6^  cents  per  bushel. 

The  division  will  be  nearly  as  follows,  of  which  surveys  and 
maps  will  be  exhibited : — 

[No.  ].]  “  UPPER  QUARTER,”  841  acres,  560  improved,  281 
principally  in  wood  and  timber.  Buildings — a  small  frame  dwel¬ 
ling,  kitchen  and  laundry,  smoke  house,  negro  houses,  &c.  Barn 
with  sheds  and  stationary  horse  power  and  shelters. 

[No.  2.]  “UPPER  TEDDINGTON,”  The  family  residence, 
797  acres,  540  improved,  257  principally  in  wood  and  timber. 
Buildings — a  commodious  wooden  dwelling,  large  two-storied 
kitchen  and  laundry,  ice  house,  new  and  commodious  stable  and 
carriage  house,  storehouse,  shops,  servants’  houses,  and  every 
other  convenient  outhouse  usually  on  such  farms.  Also,  a  new 
barn,  part  wood  and  part  brick,  with  four  floors,  80  by  38  feet,  and 
a  wing  30  by  50,  for  bone,  plaster  saw  and  grist  mill.  In  the  bam 
are  two  new  36-inch  drums,  revolving  rakes,  fans,  sieves,  and  every 
other  appurtenance  for  threshing  and  winnowing  wheat,  shelling 
and  fanning  corn,  grinding,  and  sawing ;  all  efficiently  driven  by 
a  16-horse  power  stationary  engine,  in  complete  order  and  condi¬ 
tion.  The  orchards  are  large  and  stocked  with  fruit  of  every  va¬ 
riety,  of  the  finest  quality. 

[No.  3.]  “  LOWER  TEDDINGTON,”  716  acres,  564  improved, 
152  principally  in  wood  and  timber.  Buildings — a  new  framed 
dwelling,  with  4  rooms  and  a  passage,  negro  houses,  a  large  and 
well-arranged  barn,  with  stationary  horse  power  and  shelter,  two 
large  stables  for  horses  and  oxen,  extensive  hay  house,  and  well- 
constructed  buildings  for  the  protection  of  wagons,  carts,  imple¬ 
ments,  &c. 

[No.  4.]  “NECK,”  707  acres,  537  improved,  171  principally  in 
wood  and  timber,  exclusive  of  more  than  120  acres  of  meadow 
or  marl  land,  well  located,  and  reclaimabie  at  small  expense. 

A  valuable  winter  fishery  belongs  to  this  farm.  Buildings — a 
small  new  frame  dwelling,  smoke  house,  negro  houses,  stable,  and 
large  bam,  with  stationary  horse  power  and  shelter. 

Each  division  has  a  good  landing,  at  which  wharves  can  be 
erected  cheaply  and  conveniently.  To  Upper  Teddington,  within 
100  feet  of  the'barn,  belongs  a  new  commodious  and  substantial 
wharf,  adapted  to  any  sized  vessel.  Steamers  pass  twice  a-day, 
and  sometimes  oftener,  from  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  Philadelphia. 

[No.  5.]  1,200  acres  of  timbered  land,  considered  the  most 
valuable  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  lying  on  and  near  navigation, 
which  will  be  divided  in  parcels  of  100  acres  or  more. 

Also,  all  my  stock  of  every  description,  consisting  of  164  head 
of  superior  improved  cattle,  of  the  Devon,  Durham,  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  crosses.  Among  them,  one  fine  full-blooded,  and  one  half- 
blood  Ayrshire  bull ;  210  sheep  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Reynold,  of 
Delaware  ;  hogs ;  39  mules  and  3  horses— together  with  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  implements  of  every  variety,  &c.,  &c. 

Before  the  day  of  sale,  more  than  425  acres  of  the  clover  will 
be  fallowed,  and  purchasers  will  have  time  and  the  privilege  of 
extending  the  preparation  for  seeding  to  suit  themselves. 

Full  possession  of  the  farms  given  on  the  1st  of  January  next ; 
of  the  timbered  lands  immediately. 

Mr.  Nichol,  residing  at  Sandy  Point,  is  prepared  to  show  the 
property  in  my  absence,  and  a  particular  examination  is  invited 
before  the  sale. 

A  portion  of  the  slaves,  in  families  only,  will  be  sold  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  farms,  if  desired. 

Terms. — For  the  farms,  one  fifth  cash,  the  balance  in  five  equal 
instalments,  with  interest  payable  annually  upon  all  the  instal¬ 
ments.  For  the  timber  land,  one  fourth  cash,  the  balance  in  three 
equal  annual  instalments,  interest  payable  annually  as  above. 
For  the  perishable  property,  a  credit  of  12  months  upon  all  sums 
over  $100.  Approved  personal  security  upon  all  credit  payments 
and  deeds  upon  the  lands,  additional. 

Letters  of  inquiry,  addressed  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  will  be 
promptly  answered.  an  2t  ROBERT  B.  BOLLING. 

AjLS&EBNST  BUJiLIL  CALYES.-Two  very  fine  Al- 
derny  bull  calves  for  sale,  of  the  late  importation  by  Mr. 
Taintor.  These  are  from  imported  cows  that  have  taken  first  pre¬ 
miums,  and  were  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


SENECA  LAKE  MIGHLiNDNUKSERIES, 

Catharine,  Chemung  County,  New  York,  New  Havana  De¬ 
pot,  N.  Y.  &  Erie  Raihoad.  Large-sized  fruit  trees  for  orchard 
planting,  of  every  kind ;  dwarf  trees  for  yards  of  the  pear,  cher¬ 
ry,  and  apple,  bearing  size  ;  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  decid¬ 
uous,  and  evergreens  ;  climbers,  grape  vines,  raspberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  strawberries,  cranberry  vines,  green-house 
plants,  roses,  dahlias,  &c.  The  new  and  unequaled  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  apples,  Douse  or  Hawley  and  Wagener,  nursery  stocks,  &.c. 
Persons  wishing  trees  to  plant  or  sell,  are  referred  to  this  fall’s  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue,  for  the  great  and  unequalled  inducements 
offered  as  to  price  and  quality,  which  will  be  furnished  gratis,  on 
application  by  mail.  Packages  amounting  to  $10  Mill  be  sent 
free  of  charge,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  to  New  York  or  Dunkirk, 
or  any  intermediate  station.  E.  C.  FROST, 

sit* 


1WTEW  USE  FOB  EYBLESS-CHAIY  PUMPS, 

very  important  to  farmers  who  use  night  soil. — We  have 
chain  pumps  with  a  three-inch  bore,  by  which  the  contents  of  a 
privy  in  a  semi-liquid  state  can  be  discharged  from  a  vault  10  to 
20  feet  deep,  directly  into  a  cart,  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  with¬ 
out  handling.  This  machine  obviates  nearly  all  the  difficulties 
of  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  often  neglected  labors  upon 
the  farm.  Price  complete,  75  cents  per  foot  if  under  10  feet,  and 
62i  cents  per  foot  if  over  10  feet  long. 

sep  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


•pERKSHIRE  BIGS.— The  subscriber  has  for  sale 
JbL_®  several  pair  of  this  fine  breed,  of  warranted  purity,  and  six 
to  ten  weeks  old.  Price,  $20  cash  per  pair,  delivered  boxed,  on 
board  of  any  vessel  or  public  conveyance  in  New  York. 
s2t  S.  B.  PARSONS,  Flushing,  nearN.  Y. 


PATENT  ZINC  FAINTS.— The  Zinc  White  Paint 
is  rapidly  superseding  white  lead,  over  which  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  white 
lead — does  not  turn  yellow,  even  M'hen  exposed  to  sulphurous 
vapor,  has  no  smell,  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  is  really 
cheaper,  as  it  covers  more  surface  and  is  more  durable.  This  su¬ 
perior  zinc  paint  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  both  dry  and  ground 
in  oil. 

Zinc  Brown  and  Black  Paints  are  both  n'eather  and  fire 
proof — the  best  covering  for  outside  work  ever  introduced ; 
adapted  to  buildings  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  ;  fences,  carriage 
bodies,  bridges,  and  machinery  ;  the  hulls  of  vessels,  anchors, 
chains,  and  all  other  iron  work  on  board  ship ;  Steam  boilers, 
smoke  s-tacks,  and  water  tanks;  iron,  tin,  and  other  roofing,  iron, 
shutters,  doors,  and  railings,  wire  fences,  &c.  For  iron  surfaces, 
this  paint  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  forms  a  galvanic  connec¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  prevents  rust.  May  be  had  both  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

In  preparing  these  paints  for  use,  when  dry,  they  should  not 
only  be  slightly  mingled  with  oil,  but  thoroughly  worked  in  with 
as  little  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  proper  fluidity, 
when  they  will  cover  well  and  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  When 
ground  in  oil,  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  white  lead. 

Dealers  supplied  by  S.  T.  Jones  &.  Co.,  general  agents  for  the 
New-Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.’s  Patent  Zinc  Paints,  No. 
53  Beaver  street,  New  York.  ju  6m 


17ALUABLE  REAL  ESTATE  F<OB  SALE. 

W  I  offer  for  sale  my  entire  real  estate,  upon  which  are  35 
sets  of  boxes ;  the  most  of  which  have  only  been  in  use  from  one 
to  two  years  ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  round  trees  to  cut  at 
least  20  sets  more  ;  the  land  upon  which  these  are  situated,  is 
not  easily  surpassed  by  any  piney  lands  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
There  is  upon  the  premises  two  distilleries  neatly  and  conve¬ 
niently  fitted  up,  with  all  necessary  outhouses.  Upon  the  farm, 
I  think  the  buildings  altogether  are  seldom  excelled.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves. 
Terms  shall  be  low,  and  payments  accommodating.  Come  and 
see.  Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  can  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  teams  and  wagons  to  carry  on  both  the  op¬ 
erations  of  farm  and  turpentine,  and  with  a  year’s  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions. 

mar  tf.  JOHN  A.  AVIRETT,  Catharine  Lake,  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C. 

AFAI2MER  WANTED. — A  man  capable  to  manage 
a  small  farm,  garden,  and  orchard,  in  a  healthy  mountain 
|  region  of  North  Carolina,  who  has  a  wife,  able  and  willing  to  take 
I  charge  of  milk  and  butter  making  upon  a  small  scale,  may  ad- 
i  dress  M.  R.  Singleton,  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina.  The  applicant 
must  be  American,  or  long  resident  in  this  country.  Parti  culars 
i  given  when  desired.  au  2t 

NEW-OKLEANS  AGRICULTURAL  Ware¬ 
house,  comprising  a  large  assortment  of  Plows,  Harrows, 
;  Cultivators,  Fanning  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 
Straw  Cutters,  Ox  Shovels,  Ox  Yokes,  Grain  Threshers,  Corn 
Mills,  Axes,  Hoes,  Shovels,  and  other  Agricultural  Implements. 
Also,  Gardening  Tools,  Guano,  Plaster,  Rock  Salt,  &c.  &c.  Or¬ 
ders  will  be  executed  for  every  article  wanted  by  Planters. 

|  jn  tf  GEO.  W.  SIZER,  cor.  of  Magazine  and  Poydras  sts. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREH 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand ,  and  offer  for  sc 
Horticultural  Implements ,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  tl 

*7&/gTLK.  FANS.— Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 
I V  IB  very  desirable  articles. 

-YORK 

IOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

- 

de  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
te  United  States 9  among  which  may  he  found  the  following  : — 

F  j|  N  OIOTHY  SEEDj  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 

/WUBNS. — Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
other  kinds. 

^^OUBRETTE,  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’ prices. 

IfAFD  CULTIVATORS  and  Hand  Plows  are  very 
ii  useful  implements  in  garden  culture. 

■MATTOCKS,  Pick,  Grubbing  hoes  adapted  to  all  kinds 
iAJl  of  work. 

is  AT€HELDER’S  CORN  PLANTER}  a  very 

gpl  RENBSTONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand. 

(Cl  CYTISES. — Grass,  Grain,  Bush,  and  Lawn  Scythes  of  the 
►3  best  kinds. 

C3MUT  MACHINES,  Pilldngton’s,  the  most  approved 
►O'  for  general  use.  Price  $60. 

Yl^AGONS  AN®  Cl  .411 T@  made  to  order  of  any  de- 
w  V  sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 

,  ,  „r  , 

srfL  headed  Garden  Rakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Rakes. 

FAN©. — A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Patago 
man  Guano. 

IJOBSE  MAY  MAKES.— We  shall  soon  be  supplied 
Hii  with  new  and  highly-improved  patterns. 

§LJ9>  ©NE  DUST?  a  very  superior  article,  warranted  per- 
fectly  pure. 

•pEAPING  AN®  MOWING  MACHINES.— 
hl®'  These  have  been  fully  tested,  and  embrace  many  late  im¬ 
provements,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  them. 

I1M8UN0  PLASTER,  ©35.  GYPSUM,  a  pure 
article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 

¥17ATER  MAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
V  V  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 

■RA/H"  MERE  FORKS,  SHOVELS,  SPARES, 

1  t  B  &c. — Our  assortment  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 

TOT  AY  ANB  COTTON  PRESSES.-  Bullock’s  Pro- 
JjLM.  gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

ijTN  MAIN  DRILLS,  a  machine  which  every  large 
iOT  grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 

TTORTICI7LT1JRAL  TOOLS,  a  most  complete 
IfilS  assortment,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels, 

AEBEJf  AND  FIELD  ROLLERS,  made  of 
any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 

Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks, 
&c. 

H-ORTICULTURAL  TOOL  CHEST,  contain¬ 
ing  ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 

POTATO,  OR  SMALL  DOUBLE-MOLD 
.Ml  Plow,  the  best  implement  made  for  hilling  or  digging  po¬ 
tatoes,  throwing  them  perfectly  out  of  the  hill.  By  extra  molds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double  mold-board 
plow.  Price  $6.50  to  $8. 

/P4  MAIN  MILLS,  Com  and  Cob  Crushers,  Fanning  Mills, 
Com  Shelters,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

CIEED  SOWERS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 

ARDEN  AN®  FIRE  ENGINES,  very  use- 
VL3ST  ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  lire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS?  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor- 
1P  tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucern,  and  White  Dutch  Clover. 
Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

rgnOMACC©,  OIL  AN®  see®  pressed, 

JL  made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ily 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  large 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 

1TARROWS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
H~tg  Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 

any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
various  other  kinds. 

TOTOKSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS,  AND 
H~lj  Separators. — The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  of  our 
own  manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and 
two  horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one 
to  six  horses.  A  new  and  favorite  power. 

Trimble’s  Iron-sweep  Power  for  one  to  four  horses.  Warren’s 
ditto. 

Threshers  —  Improved  Threshers  upon  the  best  principles, 
threshing  clean  with  great  rapidity,  and  scarce  ever  breaking  the 
grain. 

One-Horse  Undershot,  $25 

Two-Horse  do.  $30  to  $35 

One-Horse  Overshot,  $28 

Two-Horse  do.  $33  to  $38 

Seperator ,  which  greatly  facilitates  cleaning  the 
grain  and  preparing  it  for  the  fanning  mill,  $7  to  $10 

All  the  abovp-named  machines  are  guaranteed  the  best  in  tho 
United  States.  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co. 

II LTIV  ATOMS.— Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 
Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  All  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 

WJLDWS,  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
B  made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land ;  Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Ai3o,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  cultivation.  | 

Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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A  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS, 

(Successor  to  the  American  Agriculturist.) 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR  S ! 

The  Cheapest  Agricultural  Periodical  in  America. 

“  He  who  by  the  Plow  would  thrive 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive?1 

SOIiON  ROBINSON,  EDITOR. 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  PUBLISHER,  152  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 


TERMS. 

Single  Copies  Fifty  Cents  a  Year, 

Five  Copies  for  Two  Dollars. 

QtlPEach  number  of  The  Plow  will  contain  32  pages,  imperial 
octavo,  in  double  columns,  the  same  size,  and  planted  in  the 
same  clear,  beautiful  type  as  the  American  Agriculturist.  It  will 
be  published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  at  152  Fulton  street, 
New  York. 

Subscriptions  commence  with  the  year.  No  paper  sent  except 
paid  for  in  advance. 

AGENTS. — Postmasters,  Editors,  and  all  friends  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  personal  friends  of  the 
Editor,  Publisher,  and  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  will  please  act  as 
Agents,  for  which  they  will  be  allowed  all  over  374  cents  per 
copy,  as  commission.  Remit  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher. 
Direct  to  C.  NT.  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and 
vrepap  your  postage. 

THE  EDITOR’S  OFFICE  is  at  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Warehouse  of  A.  B.  Allen  &.  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  street,  up 
stairs,  where  he  will  always  be  happy  to  see  his  friends  from 
country  or  city.  Office  hours,  12  to  3  o’clock,  P.  M. 

A.  11.  A  ELEN  and  R.  L.  ALLEN,  late  Editors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  will  be  regular  contributors  to  the  Plow. 
Also,  Professor  Norton,  Dr.  Antisel,  L.  F.  Allen,  and  others,  late 
correspondents  of  the  Agriculturist. 
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A  FARMER’S  KITCHEN  OF  OLD  TIMES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


A  FARMER’S  KITCHEN  OF  OLD  TIMES  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

A  picture  of  one  of  these  scenes  of  comfort  has 
lately  fallen  under  my  observation.  What  can 
be  more  cheerful  and  pleasant  than  the  view 
of  a  farmer’s  kitchen,  taken  during  the  evening 
meal  of  a  cool  autumn  day.  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  calm  happiness  of  rural  lifq. 

The  kitchen  of  the  old  farm  house  of  New 
England  is  not  the  scullery,  or  mere  cooking 
place  of  some  modern  houses — a  dirty  hole  or 
comfortless  out  room,  or  sort  of  human  bake 
oven  where  the  cook  is  almost  as  much  cooked 
as  the  food.  No,  it  is  a  room  perhaps  24  feet 
long  and  16  wide,  well  lighted,  warm,  neat,  and 
every  way  comfortable.  Upon  one  side,  there 
is  a  fireplace  large  enough  to  roast  a  whole  ox, 
in  which  a  great  fire  of  logs  sends  up  a  cheer¬ 
ful  blaze,  lighting  up  the  whole  room  so  its 
brightness  might  be  seen  through  the  great  un¬ 
curtained  windows  like  a  beacon  light  to  the 
traveller  as  he  comes  down  the  slope  of  yonder 
hill  two  miles  away,  and  makes  him  involunta¬ 
rily  thank  God  in  anticipation,  for  the  good 
things  spread  out  upon  the  great  table  standing 
between  the  window  and  the  fire. 

Let  us  take  note  of  this  old-fashioned  meal. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sits  a  matron  of  some 
60  summers — though  in  appearance  there  is 
nothing  of  the  winter  of  old  age  about  her — 
her  dress  is  a  gown  of  homespun  worsted,  well 
fortified  with  flannels  from  the  same  manufac¬ 
tory,  that  bid  defiance  to  the  autumn  winds  of 
a  rigorous  climate.  She  wears  a  cap  on  the 
head,  and  shoes,  and  stockings  upon  the  feet 
that  were  made  in  pursuance  of  the  best  medi¬ 
cal  recipe  ever  written — ■“  Keep  the  head  cool  and 
r&nd  the  fee t  dry  and  warm” — for  the  stockings 
a-re  the  product  of  busy  fingers  at  idle  moments 
with  many  housewives,  and  the  shoes  of  stout 
leather.,  were  mode  for  service,  and  the  cap  is 
a  mere  ornament — a  snow  wreath  among  raven 
locks-^and  §er  face  is  the  indication  of  health 
and  happiness.  Upon  her  right  hand,  sits  the 
farmer,  dressed  in  a  butternut-colored  coat,  blue 
pan>ts,  buff  vest,  white  linen  shirt — every  article 
homemade — -stout  hoots  and  black  silk  cravat — 
for  he  has  been  to  town,  and  this  is  his  holiday 
suit.  Below  him  sits  Jedediah,  Marvin,  Abram, 
and  Solomon,  all,  economical  names ,  for  they  can 
be  shortened  in  common  use  to  Jed,  Marv,  Ab, 
and  Sol.  Two  of  these  wear  the  check-woollen 
winter  frock  of  New-England  farmers — the  oth¬ 
ers  are  in  round  jackets — they  are  school  boys. 
Upon  the  left,  sits  Mary,  Adeline,  and  Meheta- 
heJ,  pictures  of  rural  beauty  and  health.  The 


eldest  is  “  drest  up;”  she  has  been  to  town 
with  father;  she  has  a  gown  of  “  boughten 
stuff,”  around  her  neck  is  a  boa  of  colored  lamb’s 
wool,  knit  by  her  own  hands,  fastened  in  the 
throat  with  grandmother’s  silver  broach.  The 
other  two  are  in  check  woollen,  spun,  wove, 
colored,  and  made  up  under  the  same  roof 
Further  down  the  table  are  three  athletic  young 
men,  day  laborers  upon  the  farm — sons  of  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers — -one  of  whom  is  eyeing  the 
charms  of  the  sweet  face  of  Mary  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  easily  read  by  a  good  physiognomist. 
The  group  is  completed  by  the  schoolmaster,  a 
young  man  with  a  glowing  eye  which  speaks 
of  an  intellect  that  will  tell  upon  the  world 
some  day  with  as  much  force  as  though  he  had 
not  been  obliged  to  obtain  his  education  by 
summer  labor  and  winter  teaching.  He  is  one 
of  New  England’s  rising  sons.  The  meal  is  for 
men  who  toil.  At  one  end  of  the  table,  stands  a 
pot  of  ample  dimensions  smoking  from  the  great 
oven;  flanking  the  fireplace,  of  that  most  excel¬ 
lent  of  New-England  cookeries, 

M  A  dish  of  baked  beans,” 

crowned  with  a  great  square  piece  of  salt  fat 
pork,  crisped  and  rich.  Lower  down,  a  broad 
pewter  platter  holds  the  remains  of  the  “  boiled 
victuals”  that  formed  the  dinner — beef,  pork, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  and  turnips — a  pile 
that  might  rival  a  small  hay  cock  in  size  and 
shape — a  plate  of  rye  and  Indian  bread,  cold, 
and  another  made  of  rye  flour  are  untouched ; 
for  a  great  loaf  just  drawn  from  the  oven,  nicely 
browned  and  hot,  is  offered  in  great  broken 
pieces  to  tempt  the  appetite  to  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  repasts  ever  given  to  an  epicure.  By  the 
side  of  the  old  lady,  stands  a  black  earthen  tea 
pot,  the  contents  of  which  are  freely  offered, 
but  only  accepted  by  two  of  them,  as  the  rich 
new  milk  or  hearty  old  cider  is  preferred  as  a 
beverage,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  by  those 
old-fashioned  hearty  laborers.  We  must  not 
forget  the  never-failing  accompaniment  of  the 
evening  meal  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  New 
England,  for  ’tis  New  England’s  proudest  dish, 
the  golden  pumpkin  sweetest  pie. 

God  being  thanked  for  his  great  bounties 
after  the  close  of  this  happy  meal,  all  draw  into 
a  circle  around  the  great  fireplace.  Father  is 
finishing  off  an  axe  helve,  Jed  is  mending  a  pair 
of  boots,  and  one  of  the  hired  men  upon  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  same  bench  is  repairing  a  wagon 
harness — both  use  the  same  tools.  The  other 
two  are  employed,  one  shelling  corn  and  the 
other  helping  Mary  peal  pumpkins,  which  are 
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cut  in  slices  and  hung  upon  poles  overhead. 
This  is  Mary’s  accepted  lover.  Happy  hearts 
and  blessed  industry.  Marv,  Ab,  and  Sol  are 
engaged  with  the  school  master  around  the  big 
table,  lighted  by  a  home-made  candle  ;  they  are 
studying  geography,  writing,  and  arithmetic — 
fitting  themselves  for  future  statesmen.  Mother 
is  making  a  new  coat  for  one  of  the  boys,  Ada 
is  ironing  at  a  side  table,  and  Hitty  is  washing 
the  supper  dishes  at  another.  There  are  two 
other  members  of  this  happy  family  group — the 
cat  occupies  the  top  of  the  blue-dye  tub,  which 
stands  in  one  corner  of  the  fireplace,  and  Old 
Bose  sleeps  quietly  under  the  table.  Directly, 
and  before  any  sound  is  audible  to  human  ear, 
he  gets  up,  walks  out  into  the  long  entry  and 
gives  a  loud  sharp  bark  at  the  outside  door  and 
stands  waiting  the  approaching  step.  Soon  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  new  comer  is  a  friend,  he  retires 
again  to  his  repose,  and  three  or  four  boys  that 
look  as  though  they  might  be  brothers  to  those 
already  described,  so  much  are  they  dressed 
alike,  enter  and  draw  around  the  table  with  the 
others  and  the  schoolmaster.  These  are  from 
a  neighboring  farm,  sons  of  a  widow,  who  have 
till  now  been  so  much  engaged  with  the  labors 
of  the  farm,  they  have  been  unable  to  attend 
the  school  in  the  day  time,  but  are  determined 
to  loose  none  of  the  evening  opportunities  to 
keep  along  with  their  class.  These  will  make 
honest,  intelligent,  industrious  farmers.  The 
old  folks  welcome  them  heartily,  and  the  young 
ones  are  all  rejoiced  at  their  arrival.  The  old 
lady  inquires  why  in  the  world  their  mother 
did  not  come  along;  and  Mary,  the  kind-hearted 
Mary,  is  so  sorry  to  hear  that  it  is  because  Sa¬ 
rah  is  not  so  well,  and  mother  is  very  busy  get¬ 
ting  their  new  clothes  done  so  they  can  go  to 
school,  as  soon  as  they  finish  picking  apples. 
“  John,”  says  she, 4i  let  us  hurry  and  get  through 
our  4  stent  ’  and  we  will  go  over  to  the  widow’s 
and  while  I  help  her  with  her  sewing,  you  shall 
read  for  the  amusement  of  poor  Sarah,  for  an 
hour  or  two.”  “  If  that  is  the  case  ”  says  father, 
laying  down  his  axe  handle,  “  my  good  children, 
you  shall  go  now.  I  will  finish  your  work.” 
44  And  Mary,  my  dear  girl,  don’t  go  empty  hand¬ 
ed,”  says  mother,  “  you  know  from  experience 
how  sweet  little  delicacies  brought  by  friendly 
hands  to  the  side  of  a  sick  bed,  are  to  the  poor 
invalid.”  “  Hitty,  my  dear,  if  you  have  done 
your  dishes,  you  must  get  your  cards  and  make 
a  few  rolls,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  grey  yarn,  and 
we  must  have  some  more  stockings  in  the  work.” 
44  Old  man,  don’t  cut  that  pumpkin  too  thick.” 
44  Ada,  daughter,  get  a  plate  of  doughnuts  and 


some  of  those  nice  fall  pippins  and  set  on  the 
table,  I  guess  these  boys  can  eat  a  few  while 
they  are  cyphering.  I  do  wonder  if  jmu  have 
got  light  enough.”  44  Sol,  get  another  candle,  I 
am  sure  such  industrious  boys  ought  to  have  all 
the  light  they  want.” 

Thus,  my  readers,  I  have  given  you  a  slight 
outline  of  a  farmer’s  home,  such  as  it  used  to 
be,  such  as  it  might  be,  such  as  it  should  be 
always,  and  such  as  I  am  proud  to  say  many 
an  American  farmer  can  boast  of,  even  in  these 
degenerate  days  of 44  boughten-stuff gowns”  and 
lack-a-daisical  lounging  of  farmer’s  girls,  who 
are  miserable  and  tired  of  nothing  to  do.  How 
do  you  like  the  picture'?  If  well,  imitate  it.  It 
is  a  happiness  easily  acquired. 

Solon  Robinson. 
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The  difference  between  hogs  that  have  been 
well  and  ill  fed  consists  mainly  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  well-fed  hogs  have  their  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue  firmly  knit  together,  enveloping  firm 
and  well-filled  cells  of  fat  Indifferently-fed 
hogs  have  the  muscular  or  lean  parts  loose  and 
flabby,  the  cellular  tissue  and  enveloped  fat  is 
also  loose,  and  sinks  easily  on  pressure  by  the 
finger.  The  tissues,  instead  of  being  firm  and 
elastic,  and  of  a  white  color,  will  be  found  soft, 
non-elastic,  and  of  an  opalescent  color,  similar 
to  that  of  ordinarily-formed  calve’s-foot  jelly 
prior  to  being  clarified  for  table.  The  fat  par¬ 
ticipates  in  this  color  in  consequence  of  the  tis¬ 
sues  being  soft  and  large,  though  containing 
more  moisture  than  those  of  well-fed  hogs, 
which  also  accounts  for  the  deficiency  of  elas¬ 
ticity  ;  the  cells  are  imperfectly  filled  with  fat. 

From  the  preceding  details,  it  will  be  appa¬ 
rent  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  moisture, 
or  brine,  may  be  anticipated  in  salting  an  ill- 
fed  over  that  which  will  issue  from  a  well-fed 
hog;  and  in  practice,  such  is  found  to  be  the 
case  ;  the  moisture  withdrawn  is  replaced  on 
drying  by  crystals  of  salt  filling  up,  the  vacant 
interstices,  which,  as  these  will  always  be  much 
more  numerous  in  lean  than  fat  hogs,  will  cause 
the  bacon  on  drying  to  be  disagreeably  salt. 
The  far-famed  Westphalian  hams  have  to  be 
steeped  prior  to  cooking,  in  consequence  of 
this  property;  well-fed  Westphalian  hams,  a 
rara  avis ,  do  not  require  steeping  prior  to  cook¬ 
ing.  It  is  evident  from  the  property  here  de¬ 
scribed  that  any  mode  of  procedure  which  will 
prevent  an  undue  flow  of  the  sapid  fluids  which 
exist  in  the  pork,  is  desirable  if  unattended  with 
more  than  commensurate  disadvantages.  This 
can  be  done  by  applying  in  the  first  instance,  a 
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sprinkling  of  saltpetere.  Should  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  however,  be  very  free  from  humidity,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  a  little  common  salt, 
which,  from  its  more  deliquescent  property,  has 
a  tendency  to  become  liquid,  (brine.)  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  from  the  air,  and  the  fluids  in 
the  meat  thus  accelerate  the  operation  of  the 
saltpetre.  This  being  done,  it  is  to  be  rubbed, 
&c.,  with  salt  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  action  of  the  saltpetre  when  applied  as 
described,  is  to  combine  with  the  water  of  the 
fibres  and  tissues  of  the  meat,  thus  causing  them 
to  contract,  rendering  the  meat  less  vesicular, 
or  porous,  and  consequently  will  not  retain  so 
much  salt  from  the  brine  on  drying.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  are  that  the  fibres  of  the  meat  are 
rendered  somewhat  hard.  In  a  general  way, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  heat  and 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  best  to  apply 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  saltpetre  at  first.  When 
well-fed  hogs  are  to  be  cured,  if  the  atmosphere 
is  very  dry,  salt  alone  should  be  applied  at  first; 
then  saltpetre  alone  sprinkled  over  the  meat, 
the  brine  being  afterwards  well  rubbed  in  and 
thrown  over  the  meat;  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
salt  to  be  applied  subsequently.  In  very  moist 
or  bad-curing  weather,  saltpetre  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  alone  at  first,  unless  there  is  a  fear  that 
the  meat  will  decay,  in  which  case  salt  must 
be  applied.  From  this  cause,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  cure  pork  in  hot  weather  other  than 
by  using  salt  and  saltpetre  in  combination. 
These  are  general  rules,  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence,  which  however  may  be  greatly  modified 
by  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  which,  they 
are  valuable  as  rules,  and  if  carefully  attended 
to,  will  be  found  on  trial  worthy  of  notice. 

A  great  deal  is  stated  by  writers  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  well  rubbing  in  the  salt,  &c. ;  as  this 
cannot  be  performed  by  the  bare  hand  on  the 
large  scale,  some  curers  furnish  their  workmen 
with  brushes  furnished  with  a  strap  nailed 
across  the  top  for  the  hand  to  go  through  ;  with 
these,  the  outer  skin  of  the  bacon  is  well  rubbed. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  put  a  very  high  value  on 
the  act  of  rubbing,  in  itself ;  in  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  the  operator  necessarily  more  fairly  dis¬ 
tributes  the  salt,  &c.,  and  the  whole  of  the  skin 
gets  softened  ;  for  nothing  causes  pork  to  take 
the  salt  so  well  as  the  whole  of  the  skin  being 
made  soft,  and  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  placing 
side  upon  side  there  always  exist  patches  that 
remain  hard.  Rubbing,  continual  shifting,  and 
turning  the  sides  almost  entirely  remedy  this 
defect.  For  curing  pork,  a  dry  room  with  a 
trough  formed  of  slate  passing  along  each  side 


and  end  of  the  room,  and  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  deep,  is  the  best ;  it  may,  however,  be 
made  of  stone,  wood,  or  wood  lined  with  lead. 
Slate  and  wood  lined  with  lead  will  be  found 
the  best,  the  former  to  be  preferred.  Wood 
alone  is  the  worst  material  that  can  be  used. 

The  sides  being  all  prepared  as  previously 
described,  salt  and  saltpetre,  alone  or  mixed? 
are  to  be  sprinkled  over  each,  and  then  laid  on 
each  other  until  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen  sides  are 
heaped  together,  the  number  varying  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  sides;  half  a  dozen  will, 
however,  be  found  the  most  convenient  number. 
In  the  course  of  24  hours  or  a  couple  of  days, 
according  as  the  salt  is  converted  into  brine, 
the  sides  are  removed,  rubbed,  and  replaced  in 
an  inverse  order,  the  topmost  being  this  time 
placed  at  the  bottom.  A  little  fresh  salt  is 
sprinkled  between  each  course,  and  the  brine 
thrown  over  the  whole.  In  very  damp  weather, 
the  brining  should  be  omitted ;  if  so,  the  sides 
should  be  well  washed  and  rubbed  in  the  brine 
previously  to  repacking.  In  favorable  weather 
for  curing,  once  turning  and  replacing  will  be 
found  sufficient,  and  will  not  occupy  more  than 
a  week.  In  packing,  the  skin  or  rind  side,  is 
invariably  placed  underneath.  If  needed,  this 
packing,  rubbing,  and  salting  are  repeated. 
When  completed,  the  sides  are  taken  down, 
wiped  dry,  and  laid  on  rough  canvass  cloth, 
the  first  side  with  the  skin  underneath.  Bay 
salt  is  now  copiously  strewn  over  it ;  the  next 
side  is  laid  with  the  ribs  lowermost,  and  the  skin 
uppermost ;  another  side  is  then  laid  on  this, 
with  the  skin  lowermost ;  another  sprinkling  of 
salt,  on  which  is  laid  a  side  with  the  ribs  low¬ 
ermost;  the  canvass  wrapper  is  now  drawn 
over  all,  and  corded.  This  is  the  mode  the 
green  bacon  is  sent  to  the  metropolitan  market 
from  Ireland,  it  being  found  that,  if  smoked  and 
perfectly  dried  in  Ireland,  it  does  not  preserve 
so  well  as  when  forwarded  “  green,”  and  then 
stored  in  the  vaults  of  the  various  London 
wharves,  from  which  it  is  drawn  in  order  to  be 
smoked  as  may  be  required  for  consumption. 
The  west-of-England  bacon  is  sent  to  London, 
ready  dried,  by  land  carriage ;  it  is  only  by  sea 
carriage  that  bacon  is  obnoxious  to  damage 
when  dried  and  smoked  ready  for  consumption. 

In  curing  hams,  a  trough  being  provided  as 
described,  they  should  be  first  rubbed  with  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  saltpetre,  then  laid  with  the 
shank  end  lowest  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
and  so  on  with  every  row;  at  the  second  or 
third  day,  they  should  be  well  rubbed  with  the 
brine  and  salt,  set  up  as  before  with  a  little 
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fresh  salt  and  saltpetre  ;  in  two  days  more  they 
should  be  again  rubbed,  and  packed  flat  and  as 
close  as  possible,  the  thick  part  of  one  row. 
against  the  shank  of  the  next  row,  by  which 
means,  the  whole  will  be  nearly  covered  with 
their  own  pickle.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  they 
will  be  cured  and  ready  for  drying,  which 
should  be  done  by  taking  them  out  of  the  pickle, 
setting  them  upright  with  the  shank  down¬ 
wards,  and  a  little  dry  salt  thrown  over  the  thick 
end.  After  being  thus  left  for  a  week  longer, 
they  will  be  ready  for  hanging  up  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  house,  which  is  in  fact  a  slow  stove. 

Bacon  and  hams  are  smoked  by  being  first 
damped,  and  then  thrown  amongst  some  dry 
bran,  which  adheres  to  the  meat,  and  prevents 
it  being  disfigured  by  the  soot;  they  are  then 
hung  up  in  a  flagged  room,  with  a  channel  run¬ 
ning  down  the  centre,  towards  which  the  floor 
inclines  on  each  side.  Brasiers  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust  are  now  lighted,  the  room  is  closed  and 
left.  When  the  fires  are  extinguished,  and  the 
bacon  is  supposed  to  have  absorbed  as  much 
smoke  as  it  can,  the  place  is  again  entered,  the 
bacon  and  hams  taken  down,  the  bran,  with  its 
attached  soot,  is  brushed  off,  the  bacon  is  now 
ready  for  market,  as  seen  at  the  retailers.  The 
fat  which  has  dripped  from  the  bacon  in  smok¬ 
ing  is  collected  from  the  receptacle  at  the  end 
of  the  gutter,  the  dirt  and  ashes  swept  out,  when 
the  place  is  again  ready  for  another  lot.  The 
fine  flavor  of  Westphalian  hams  is  stated  to  be 
due  to  the  circumstance  of  the  smoking  rooms 
being  made  so  high  that  the  smoke  is  cold  when 
it  arrives  at  the  hams.  This  may  be  the  case 
in  part.  I  rather  attribute  their  flavor  to  arise 
from  the  fact  of  the  pigs  being  of  a  small  thin 
breed,  and  not  killed  until  they  are  at  least  two 
years  old.  To  have  a  ham  in  perfection,  the 
hog  ought  to  be  three  years  old  when  killed ;  to 
feed  such  would  not  pay  the  farmer.  In  salting 
pork  for  bacon,  1£  pounds  of  salt  is  sufficient  to 
salt  14  pounds  of  meat,  or  200  pounds  would  re¬ 
quire  24  pounds  of  salt ;  and  with  great  care 
and  attention  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  salt¬ 
petre  is  sufficient  for  14  pounds  of  meat,  or  1 
pound  for  280  pounds  of  meat.  It  is  a  safe 
practice  to  use  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  14 
pounds  of  pork.  These  quantities  are  adapted 
to  private  use ;  large  curers  use  more  of  both 

articles. — Jour.  Royal  Ag.  Soc. 

■ - - . 

Per-Centage  of  Ash  in  Wheat. — It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  the  larger  the  crop  of  wheat,  the 
smaller,  in  general,  is  the  per-centage  of  ash  in 
the  grain. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FRENCH  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Solomon  W.  Jewett,  of  Vermont,  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  tour  in  France,  whither 
he  went  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  choice 
flock  of  the  large  French  Merino  sheep,  bearing 
such  high  prices  and  so  much  admired  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  J.  shipped,  all  together,  in 
four  different  vessels,  150  ewes  and  two  bucks. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  part  of 
this  importation  and  found  them  very  large  and 
fine,  and  exceedingly  well  woolled.  They  are 
partly  from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  Guerins, 
in  the  department  of  Eure  ef  Loire.  Mr.  Jewett 
has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  brief 
account  of  his  visit  to  France,  and  his  importa¬ 
tion  : — 

I  spent  30  days  in  France,  examining  the  dif¬ 
ferent  flocks  of  sheep,  visiting  the  government 
and  model  farms,  and  their  state  and  district  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  live  stock,  and  satisfied  myself  that 
there  were  but  a  few  flocks  there  of  this  class 
of  large  Merinos,  pure  descendants  from  the 
original  Spanish. 

Mr.  Guerins  purchased  a  buck  at  Rambouillet, 
at  the  government  sale  in  1850,  and  says  it  was 
the  best  one  sold.  He  sheared  21  French  pounds 
of  wool  at  17  months’  growth,  and  in  May  last, 
19  French  pounds,  at  11  months,  unwashed,  but 
of  a  beautiful  quality  of  wool,  equal  to  44£ 
American  pounds,  at  two  clips.  This  flock  at 
Rambouillet  was  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
France,  but  not  of  so  large  frame  as  some  of  the 
neighboring  flocks,  which  I  think  is  accounted 
for  by  the  too  close  in-and-in  breeding  for  many 
generations;  still  they  have  attained  a  great 
size  and  perfect  symmetry,  far  superior  to  any 
of  the  American  Merinos,  in  my  opinion.  The 
sheep  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  two 
governments,  France  and  Spain,  for  several 
centuries,  and  they  possess  at  this  time  valuable, 
distinct  and  peculiar  characteristics,  not  inher¬ 
ited  by  any  other  class  of  fme-woolled  sheep. 
Far  superior  in  size,  heft  of  fleece,  which  holds 
its  quality,  with  stout  limb,  large  chest,  strong 
constitution,  while  theory  heretofore  has  been, 
that  we  could  not  breed  fine  wool  on  a  heavy- 
muttoned  carcass.  These  sheep  will  compete 
with  the  best  English  breeds  for  mutton,  I  am 
satisfied  by  my  own  taste,  and  what  I  saw  on 
exhibition  in  France. 

I  saw  high  grade  Merino  wethers  fatted  for 
the  butchers  that  would  weigh  250  pounds,  in 
lots  of  20  or  more.  They  are  kept  with  less 
trouble  and  less  feed,  considering  size,  than  any 
other  animals,  as  they  never  roam  over  the 
fields  like  other  sheep;  they  inherit  this  pecu- 
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liar  trait  by  the  long  line  of  breeding.  Constant¬ 
ly  led  to  the  pastures  by  shepherds,  they  have 
not  been  allowed  to  roam  far  over  the  fields  for 
hundreds  of  years  past.  The  ewe  lamb  you 
saw  was  got  by  the  Rambouillet  buck,  out  of 
Guerin’s  flock  ;  and  when  in  France,  he  was  the 
most  noble-looking  animal  of  the  species  I  ever 
saw;  but  the  60  days’  journey  which  he  and 
the  flock  have  made,  has  reduced  him  and  them 
so  as  hardly  to  make  a  respectable  shadow. 
These  ewes,  some  of  them,  weighed  200  pounds, 
in  France,  and  the  smallest  sheep  of  the  140 
ewes  weighed  130  pounds.  S.  W.  Jewett. 
- - 

LAW  OF  OVERHANGING  TREES. 

Few  questions  are  of  more  importance  to 
those  having  farms  and  gardens,  than  that 
raised  in  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Boyes  and  anoth¬ 
er,  tried  the  other  day  before  Mr.  Baron  Platt, 
and  reported  in  the  daily  papers  of  last  week. 
We  mean  the  question,  “  In  what  cases  is  a  per¬ 
son  whose  trees  project  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  property  liable  to  have  them  lopped, 
and  by  whom  V* 

In  the  case  referred  to,  it  appears,  from  the 
opening  of  the  learned  counsel,  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  a  house  in  the  principal  street  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  with  seven  acres  of  ground  attached  to  it. 
In  front  of  the  house,  facing  the  street,  were 
some  very  fine  elm  and  chestnut  trees,  which 
overhung  the  wall  bounding  the  plaintiff’s 
grounds,  and  extended  over  the  street,  forming 
a  great  ornament  to  the  town,  shading  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  house,  and  acting  as  a  shade  and 
shelter  to  the  inhabitants  during  sunshine  and 
rain.  One  of  these  trees  intercepted  the  view 
of  the  King’s  Arms  sign  on  an  adjoining  tav¬ 
ern,  the  landlady  of  which  complained  that  her 
sign  could  not  be  perfectly  seen. on  the  market 
days,  and  sent  a  notice  to  the  plaintiff  to  lop 
these  branches.  The  plaintiff  appeared  not  to 
have  paid  attention  to  this  notice,  and  the  land¬ 
lady  made  her  complaint  to  some  of  her  friends 
in  the  town  council,  of  which  two  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  members,  Mr.  Boyes  and  Mr. 
Crump.  The  town  council  decided  that  the 
branches  of  the  trees  overhanging  the  street 
must  be  lopped.  Accordingly,  the  town  clerk 
sent  the  plaintiff  a  notice  to  this  effect,  and  some 
correspondence  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
plaintiff,  by  his  attorney,  threatening  to  bring 
an  action  against  any  one  who  damaged  his 
trees.  Before  the  terms  of  this  notice  had  ex¬ 
pired,  on  the  26th  of  February,  early  in  the 
morning,  a  number  of  men,  under  the  direction 
of  one  Wood,  a  market  gardener,  who  it  ap¬ 


peared  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  two  de¬ 
fendants  already  named,  came  to  the  grounds 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  severed  the  large  branches 
of  fifteen  trees  which  overhung  the  wall.  Thirty 
large  branches  were  severed  from  two  to  thirty 
inches  within  the  wall.  This  was  the  act  of 
which  the  plaintiff  complained.  The  defence 
set  up  was,  that  the  road  belonged  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  ;  that  the  trees  were  a  nuisance,  both 
public  and  private ;  and  that  the  corporation 
have  a  right  to  lop  them.  The  jury,  however, 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  $1,500 
damages. 

Now  it  is,  we  apprehend,  perfectly  clear,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
trees  projecting  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
owner’s  property  may  be  lopped  with  impunity ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  not 
legally  entitled  so  to  do,  interferes  with  another’s 
property  in  the  above  summary  manner,  he 
will  deservedly  be  compelled  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  damages,  and  per¬ 
haps  be  held  to  come  within  the  malicious  inju¬ 
ries  to  property  act,  which  would  entail  still 
more  serious  consequences.  It  is,  then,  of  great 
importance  that  the  public  should  know  under 
what  circumstances  trees  may  or  may  not  be 
loped  by  persons  other  than  their  owner. 

Trees  which  project  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  owner’s  property  are  considered  as  a 
nuisance :  if  they  project  over  a  public  high¬ 
way,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  free  traffic 
thereon,  they  are  a  public  nuisance;  if  they 
project  over  the  land  of  a  private  person,  his 
rights  of  property  are  interfered  with,  and  the 
trees  are  a  private  nuisance.  In  the  first  case, 
where  the  trees  interfere  with  the  free  traffic  on 
a  public  highway,  they  may,  it  would  appear, 
be  lopped  by  any  one  who  has  been  thereby 
prevented  from  enjoying  a  free  use  of  the  way, 
but  no  other  injury  he  may  sustain  will  justify 
him  in  taking  such  a  course.  To  quote  the 
words  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  court 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench :  “  It  is  fully  established 
that  if  there  be  a  nuisance  in  a  public  highway,  a 
private  individual  cannot  of  his  own  authority 
abate  it,  unless  it  does  him  a  special  injury, 
and  he  can  only  interfere  with  it  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  exercise  his  right  of  passing  along 
the  highway;  and  without  considering  whether 
he  must  show  that  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass, 
we  clearly  think  that  he  cannot  justify  doing 
any  damage  to  the  property  of  the  person  who 
has  improperly  placed  the  nuisance  in  the 
highway,  if,  avoiding  it,  he  might  have  passed 
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on  with  reasonable  convenience.”  Although, 
therefore,  the  trees  in  the  case  of  Martin  vs. 
Boyes,  intercepted  the  view  of  the  King’s  Arms 
sign,  still,  as  they  did  not  obstruct  the  free 
traffic  on  the  road  over  which  they  hung,  the 
defendants  were  not  justified  in  lopping  them. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  trees  overhang 
the  private  property  of  another,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  owner  or  tenant  of  such  property  may 
lop  them,  if  the  owner  of  the  tree  refuses  so  to 
do,  after  notice ;  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedas , 
is  a  well  known  legal  maxim,  and  no  person 
has  a  right  to  plant  trees  so  near  the  boundary 
of  his  own  land,  as  to  cause  them  to  overhang 
the  land  of  'his  neighbor,  and  to  interfere  with 
the  vegetation,  or  obstruct  the  light  from  it. 
Our  readers  must,  nevertheless,  take  care  how 
they  lop  their  neighbors’  trees  ;  they  must  not 
forget  that  lapse  of  time  may  give  a  person  a 
right  to  continue  that  which  was  at  first  only 
permitted  ;  and  that,  although  upon  the  principle 
which  makes  every  continuance  of  a  nuisance  a 
new  nuisance,  giving  a  fresh  cause  of  action,  it 
would  seem  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  trees  having 
overhung  another’s  land,  affords  no  reason  why 
they  should  continue  so  to  do ;  yet,  in  a  case 
which  occurred  some  time  ago,  where  a  person 
being  sued  for  a  nuisance,  occasioned  by  the 
manufactory  of  candles,  defended  himself  on 
the  ground  that  three  years  before  the  plaintiff 
became  possessed  of  his  property,  the  defend¬ 
ant  had  lawfully  enjoyed  his  factory,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  trade  of  a  chandler  there.  Mr.  J. 
Park  said,  “  20  years’  use  would  legalise  the  nui¬ 
sance.”  They  should  also  be  quite  sure  that 
the  trees  do  overhang  their  land ;  they  must 
be  careful  to  ascertain  where  the  boundary  of 
their  property  is  ;  for  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  a  person  to  suppose  that  his  boundary 
is  where,  upon  strict  inquiry,  it  turns  out  not  to 
be. 

That  “every  one  should  know  as  much  law  as 
will  enable  him  to  keep  himself  clear  of  it,”  is 
an  old  saying,  in  the  wisdom  of  which  we  have 
no  doubt  that  these  defendants  by  this  time  fully 
concur. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Red  Antwerp  Raspberry. — We  hear  of  mag¬ 
nificent  returns  of  labor,  land,  and  capital  de¬ 
voted  to  this  splendid  fruit.  One  horticulturist, 
in  Connecticut,  realised  $800  for  his  last  year’s 
crop,  on  half  an  acre,  while  the  huckster  to 
whom  he  sold  them  gained  nearly  as  much  more. 
$3,000  per  acre  is  rather  tall  picking  for  an 
acre  of  small  fruit;  but  at  present  prices,  this 
amount  can  be  realised. 


SKYLARKS. 

The  farmers  proper ,  and  the  farmers  poetic, 
seem  to  have  a  conflicting  time  of  it  in  England, 
as  to  the  injuries  and  benefits  conferred  to  the 
farming  interest  by  this  long  celebrated  bird, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Agricultural  Gazette ;  the 
profit  farmer  insisting  that  the  skylark  docs 
more  damage  to  the  springing  and  ripening 
grain  than  it  compensates  for  in  its  destruction 
of  worms  and  other  insects  which  prey  upon 
them. 

Not  being  Englishmen,  we  cannot  well  judge 
of  the  merits  of  this  controversy ;  but  a  reading 
of  the  arguments  of  the  disputants,  pro  and  con , 
demonstrates  most  clearly  that  is  nearly  a  drawn 
game  with  the  poor  bird  itself.  Our  youthful 
reading  taught  us  to  love  and  reverence  the  sky¬ 
lark,  and  we  confess  to  a  present  sorrow  in  hear¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  our  long  cherished  bird  charg¬ 
ed  as  doubtful.  But,  like  the  hares  and  the 
foxes,  we  presume  the  skylark  will  ultimately 
come  out  the  victor,  as  his  delicious  song,  and 
poetic  reputation,  will  let  him  off  among  the 
landed  proprietors,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  pec¬ 
cadillos,  as  the  depredations  made  by  the  afore¬ 
said  hares  and  foxes  are  excused  for  the  fun  of 
the  sportsman. 

It  is  yet  a  nice  question  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
benefits  rendered,  and  injuries  inflicted  by  some 
of  our  own  field  songsters.  And  we  trust  that 
some  of  our  ornithological  friends  may  find  the 
time  to  examine  and  report  more  fully  than  has 
yet  been  done,  on  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of 
some  of  the  birds  which  frequent  our  farms,  and 
whose  reputation  for  the  greater  good  or  evil 
they  do  is  somewhat  equivocal. 

MR.  VAIL’S  SHORTHORNS. 

Allow  me  a  space  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  to  say,  that  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  inform  the  breeders  of  cattle  that  at  my  pub¬ 
lic  sale  of  shorthorns,  on  the  26th  of  June  last, 
I  retained  about  14  head  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  that  the  largest  proportion  of  these  are  of 
the  Bates  importation  of  cows  and  heifers,  out 
of  their  get  by  my  Bates’  bulls,  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  and  Meteor. 

The  latter  bull,  with  the  fine  bull  Fortune, 
will,  this  season,  be  bred  to  my  herd,  or  until  I 
receive  from  England  a  fresh  and  appropriate 
cross,  to  breed  to  the  heifers  of  Wellington  and 
Meteor.  I  now  have  an  order  in  England  to 
purchase  for  me  a  young  Duchess  bull  out  of 
one  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  cows,  bred  by 
the  late  eminent  breeder,  Thomas  Bates,  Esq., 
and  also  an  order  for  two  heifers  possessing 
the  blood  of  the  same  herd,  and  to  enable  me 
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to  meet  the  frequent  demands  made  on  me  for 
this  particular  blood,  I  have  added  to  my 
present  breeding  herd,  by  purchasing,  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  eight  thorough-bred  Durham  cows 
and  heifers  of  great  substance,  fine  symmetry, 
and  so  far  as  developed,  excellent  milking  qual¬ 
ities,  of  the  Messrs.  Lathrops,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  most  of  this  purchase,  also,  has  the.  blood 
of  Mr.  Bates’  herd  through  the  bull  Yorkshir- 
man,  bred  by  him,  and  imported  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cape,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1839. 

I  have  retained  all  the  heifers  in  my  herd  out 
of  my  Bates  importation,  except  the  two  I  sold 
at  private  sale  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  day  of 
my  public  sale.  One  of  these  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  to 
Mr.  S.  Chapman,  of  Madison  county,  New  York. 

Troy ,  August  8th.  1851.  Geo.  Vail. 

- - 

A  PATTERN  OF  A  LANDLORD. 

The  publisher  of  the  Agriculturist  made  a 
pleasant  trip  up  the  Erie  Railroad  the  other  day, 
and  among  the  agreeable  things  he  met  with, 
was  Field’s  Hotel,  at  Narrowsburg.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  puff  everybody  nor  everybody’s 
house,  and  if  we  were,  it  would  do  no  good  in 
this  case;  because  this  house  is  known  not  only 
by  most  travellers  upon  this  road,  but  by  a 
great  many  others,  as  a  delightful  location  to 
ruralise  in  during  the  dog  days,  and  to  hunt, 
fish,  eat  and  sleep  comfortably  in  at  other  times. 

But  this  is  not  to  the  point.  The  publisher 
went  to  Mr.  Field’s  a  stranger,  and  as  a  common 
traveller,  without  making  known  his  position 
as  an  agricultural  book  publisher,  or  connected 
in  any  way  with  this  paper ;  but  the  landlord 
accidentally  learning-  who  he  was,  took  most 
special  pains  to  pay  him  marked  respect  and 
kind  attention,  because  he  had  done  so  much 
for  the  farmers  to  enlighten  and  improve  their 
minds.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  any  pay  of  Mr.  S.,  alledging  as 
a  reason  that  he  had  taken  the  Agriculturist  ten 
years,  and  had  paid  the  regular  subscription 
price  ;  that  is,  $10  for  the  whole  term ;  “  while,” 
said  he,  “  I  have  been  benefited  more  than  ten 
times  that  amount,  and  always  have  felt  as 
though  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  editors  and  publisher  of  that 
work  to  my  house,  as  some  little  return  for  the 
information  and  amusement  it  has  afforded  me 
during  so  many  years.  No,  sir,  you  cannot  pay 
a  bill  in  Field’s  Hotel — you  are  my  guest — my 
friend — the  farmer’s  friend — an  old  acquaintance 
I  am  glad  to  welcome.”  We  are  proud  to  say 
we  have  hosts  of  just  such  friends,  throughout 
this  great  country. 


POST-HOLE  AUGERS. 

These  implements  are  made  of  convenient 
sizes  and  lengths  to  be  worked  by  a  man  for 
boring  holes  in  the  ground,  of  dimensions  suited 
to  posts  of  any  required  sizes.  They  lift  the 
soil  from  the  hole  as  it  is  bored,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  a  shovel,  spade,  or  post  spoon. 
They  also  serve  for  testing  the  character  of  the 
subsoil,  or  for  exploring  in  search  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  or  marl. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FOREIGN  GRAPE  IN 
THE  OPEN  AIR. 

I  read  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  No¬ 
vember,  1850,  at  page  339,  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  relative  to  the  culture  of  foreign  grapes: 
“We  have  committed  a  fundamental  error,  and 
that  is,  in  placing  our  principal  dependence  on 
foreign  varieties.”  This  assertion,  I  think,  needs 
qualification — say  for  localities  north  of  the 
Potomac,  at  least. 

Again,  Downing,  in  his  January  number  of 
the  Horticulturist,  emphatically  says:  “The 
thing  is  impossible.”  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
that  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing 
thinks  so ;  because  I  shall  certainly  try  to  sur¬ 
mount  his  “impossible  thing.” 

A  few  months  ago,  I  added  to  my  then  exist¬ 
ing  stock,  several  hundred  varieties  of  the  vine, 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  an  enterprise  I 
have  not  undertaken  with  a  faint  heart,  nor  a 
want  of  perseverance,  industry,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  My  location,  you  are  aware, 
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consists  of  a  series  of  sand  hills,  overlying  a 
clay  subsoil,  out-croping  at  the  water’s  edge  of 
the  creek,  with  beds  of  white  or  green  marl  un¬ 
derneath.  With  the  aid  of  these  elements  and 
an  abundance  of  muck  taken  from  the  branches 
of  the  creek,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
soil  to  my  liking. 

I  have  planted  my  vines  at  different  periods, 
of  course,  as  they  have  arrived  from  Bordeaux, 
Oporto,  Malaga,  Palermo,  Madeira,  &c.  In  145 
days,  that  is,  from  the  moment  they  began  to 
grow  to  the  10th  of  August,  some  of  them  yield¬ 
ed  fine  bunches  of  sweet  grapes,  the  chasselas, 
the  Muscat  de  frontignan,  and  other  celebrated 
varieties  among  the  number.  The  Muscat  was 
as  perfect  as  I  have  ever  eaten  in  the  south  of 
France.  You  probably  are  aware  that  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  days  of  the  best  vintage  in  the 
south  of  Europe  is  about  140 ;  so  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  my  grapes  was  not  very  far  from  the 
mark.  They  had  been  only  seven  months  in 
North  Carolina. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  and  Mr.  Downing 
that  our  best  dependency  is  on  our  native  seed¬ 
lings  of  European  kinds.  I  do  not  expect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  every  variety  I  have  imported,  is 
going  to  succeed  equally  well,  even  in  this  cli¬ 
mate.  That  would  be  hoping  too  much.  Time, 
the  corrector  of  all  errors,  can  only  disclose  to 
us  the  truth. 

In  travelling  through  the  southern  regions  of 
our  country,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  wild  vines  which  met  my  eye 
on  all  sides.  I  therefore  determined  that  Na¬ 
ture  should  not  speak  such  plain  language  in 
vain,  and  resolved  to  graft  all  that  were  on  my 
premises  with  European  cuttings.  This  I  did ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  space  of  time,  as 
in  my  other  vines,  they  bore  bunches  of  grapes. 
This,  again,  was  unexpected  by  me.  The 
growth  of  the  wood  of  these  grafts  can  scarcely 
be  believed.  Many  of  them  have  grown  from 
80  to  100  feet  in  length,  of  good,  healthy,  hardy 
wood,  and  are  three  or  four  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  above  the  mother  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  might 
state  that  I  am  improving  our  native  wild  grape. 

I  have  some  already  that  promise  well.  I  have 
also,  at.  least  a  hundred  seedlings  from  the 
Malaga  and  other  grapes.  You  see,  my  dear 
sir,  that  I  do  not  neglect  anything.  I  daily  ex¬ 
pect  a  bundle  of  caper  plants  from  Marseilles. 

I  think  the  locality  well  suited  to  it,  with  plenty 
of  marl. 

What  you  say  of  Professor  Johnston’s  views 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  vegetable 


productions,  may  be  said  with  reference  to  Mr, 
Downing’s  sweeping  generalisation,  and  your 
own  in  reference  to  European  grapes.  There 
is  no  generalising  of  vegetable  productions  on 
so  vast  an  extent  of  soil  and  climate.  We  must 
qualify  all  our  assertions,  and  to  say  that  the 
other  wild  grapes  even  here  are  as  sweet  as  the 
Skau-per-nong ,  (in  Indian,  sweet  water,)  would 
be  equally  absurd.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
our  wild  grapes  are  vastly  superior  to  any  wild 
fruit  I  know  of;  and  therefore,  I  have  got  many 
varieties  under  training,  hoping  by  education, 
to  domesticate  them,  so  as  to  make  of  them, 
at  least,  good  wine,  if  not  good  table  grapes. 

Diccoteaux,  N.  C.,  1851.  Joseph  Togno. 
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This  machine  is  one  of  recent  improvement, 
and  will  hull  from  two  to  ten  bushels  per  hour, 


Rice  Huller. — Fig.  57. 


according  to  its  size.  For  a  description,  see 
page  280  of  the  current  volume. 


Shade  Improves  the  Soil. — Dr.  R.  T.  Bald¬ 
win,  who  has  lately  made  public  his  experiments, 
contends  that  the  best,  because  cheapest  and 
quickest  way  to  fertilise  any  soil,  is  to  cover  it 
with  any  substance  which  will  first  shade  and 
then  decay  upon  the  surface,  such  as  straw, 
leaves,  bushes,  or  green  crops  of  clover,  peas, 
&c.  He  contends  that  soil,  when  shaded,  under¬ 
goes  a  chemical  process  analagous  to  putrefac¬ 
tion,  which  fertilises  it  astonishingly.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  worth  thinking  and  acting  upon. 
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The  song  of  birds  is  one  of  the  most  exhila¬ 
rating  pleasures  of  country  life.  Everybody 
should  encourage  their  presence — with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Aside  from  their  delicious  melody, 
and  their  familiar,  gentle  habits,  they  do  us  in¬ 
finite  benefit  in  the  destruction  of  insects  so 
annoying  to  our  labors,  and  frequently  so  de¬ 
structive  to  our  hopes  of  the  coming  fruit,  grain 
and  vegetable  harvests.  Let  the  young  children 
be  taught  to  love  the  birds,  and  not  to  destroy 
nor  disturb  their  nests.  Birds  find  out  who  their 
friends  are  as  readily  as  human  beings  do,  as 
their  annual  and  continued  presence  at  those 
spots  where  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  their 
absence  from  those  at  which  they  are  disturbed, 
most  strikingly  indicate. 

The  same  warbling  little  birds  for  consecu¬ 
tive  years  have  built  their  cozy  nests  in  the 
same  honeysuckles  near  our  windows,  and 
poured  forth  their  sweet  melody  from  the  same 
branches  in  the  lawn,  while  their  innocent 
progeny  have  colonised  in  the  neighboring 
shrubbery  and  trees,  and  every  year  they  re¬ 
turn  to  gladden  our  home  with  their  joyous 
company.  While  we  now  write,  a  most  enter¬ 
prising  cat  bird  has  dropped  her  peevish  mew, 
and  is  emulating  the  mocking  bird,  as  she  fre¬ 
quently  does,  in  throwing  olf  her  richest  notes 
in  the  sun  and  breeze  of  a  July  morning  from 
the  branches  of  an  adjacent  willow. 

We  have  said  “  with  some  exceptions”  the 
birds  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  difficult  to 
enumerate  all  the  birds  that  should  be  welcomed 
to  your  premises.  Their  names  are  almost 
legion.  We  should  require  the  volumes  of  Au¬ 
dubon  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  varieties,  and 
therefore  name  the  chief  among  the  exceptions. 
We  take  it  that  you  grow  fruits  of  all  kinds 
which  flourish  out  of  doors  in  your  climate ;  and 
that  you  also  grow  grain  and  vegetables.  All 
birds,  not  of  prey,  feed  more  or  less  on  grubs 
or  insects ;  therefore,  according  as  they  spend 
their  time  with  us,  they  are  useful  in  destroying 
them,  and  of  consequence  do  us  a  benefit.  Yet, 
in  the  balance  sheet  of  profit  and  loss,  some  of 
them  stand  charged  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
account 

In  this  little  category,  we  will  begin  with  the 
cr0w — and  most  heartily  do  we  wish  that  we 
never  knew  the  hateful  creature.  Some  people 
who  have  more  sympathy  than  discrimination, 
advocate  the  crow,  and  say  that  his  destruction  of 
worms,  grubs,  and  beetles  more  than  compensates 
for  the  damage  he  commits.  All  that  we  have  to  | 
reply  on  this  head  is,  that  we  wish  all  such  peo-  j 


pie  had  our  crows  for  one  season.  They  would 
change  their  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
neither  song  nor  beauty — nothing  but  that  per¬ 
petual,  impudent  c-r-a-w,  c-r-a-w ,  to  harrass  your 
musical  nerves,  and  his  black,  unseemly  carcass, 
to  vex  your  eyes.  With  the  early  sowing  of 
your  spring  wheat,  he  is  forever  in  your  fields, 
scratching,  pulling,  and  devouring;  and  from 
that  to  the  barley,  peas,  and  oats.  On  your 
springing  corn  field,  he  is  both  the  walking  and 
flying  embodiment  of  “  war,  pestilence,  and  fam¬ 
ine,”  making  your  labor  twice  or  three  times 
over,  and  demanding  of'you  the  full  time  of  the 
coming  Sunday  to  rid  your  heart  of  the  perilous 
stuff  that  a  week’s  impatience,  bad  temper,  and 
imprecations  have  committed.  He  attacks  your 
cherries,  your  apples — I  had  a  large  young 
orchard  of  fine  apples  carried  off  piece  meal 
by  them  last  year — your  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
that  he  dare  approach ;  and  in  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  he  is  at  his  plunder  again  on  everything  in 
general.  Now  don’t  tell  of  shooting,  poison,  and 
scare  crows  !  He  can  smell  powder  as  far  off*  as 
you  can  see  him ;  his  insatiable  maw  is  poison 
proof;  and  scarecrows  are  his  most  intimate 
friends,  for  I  have  often  seen  him.  perched 
upon  the  top  of  one’s  shoulder.  In  short,  the 
crow  is  an  abominable  nuisance — gluttonous, 
filthy,  and  obscene.  Destroy  them  in  any  and 
all  ways  possible.  They  deserve  no  quarter, 
young  nor  old,  at  your  hands.  For  every  grub 
or  caterpillar  they  destroy  they  take  ten  times 
the  worth  in  grain  or  fruit,  and  do  you  no  good 
whatever.  If  it  be  said  that  “rid  yourself  of 
the  crows  and  |  your  diminished  crops  would 
suffer  for  it,”  we  answer  that  there  are  large 
districts  of  our  best  agricultural  country  where 
no  crows  are  seen,  and  the  favored  inhabitants 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  want  of  them. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  another  bird 
of  no  value.  He  is  not 

«  The  woodpecker  tapping  at  the  hollow  boech  tree,” 

in  Moore’s  agreeable  song,  and  a  far  different 
bird  from  the  “yellow-bellied  woodpecker”  of 
Wilson  and  Audubon,  and  “  )rellow  hammer,” 
and  “  wakeup  ”  of  the  country  people,  which 
last  is  a  bird  of  agreeable  and  early  song,  and 
mainly  harmless.  The  red-headed  woodpecker 
is  frequently  injurious  to  young  fruit  trees  in 
perforating  their  bark,  which  he  does  not 
always  to  catch  insects  beneath  it ;  for  in  his 
capricious  hammerings  he  more  frequently 
bores  into  the  healthiest  among  the  orchard 
|  trees  than  into  the  diseased  ones.  He  carries 
|  off*  your  young  cherries,  even  before  they  are 
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ripe,  and  dives  into  the  choicest  and  best-grown 
apples  of  your  orchard.  In  compensation,  he 
gives  you  no  song,  and  his  destruction  of  ground 
worms  is  quite  doubtful.  Suppose  he  does  now 
and  then  take  a  stray  caterpillar  from  your 
trees  which  your  own  want  of  early  attention 
has  tolerated,  it  is  but  a  lame  apology  for  your 
negligence,  that  has  suffered  the  vermin  to  fat¬ 
ten  on  your  best  foliage  for  the  said  wood¬ 
pecker’s  benefit.  This  bird  is  another  excep¬ 
tion,  and  I  would  not  harbor  him. 

Next  in  our  catalogue  stands  the  cedar  bird, 
or  cherry  bird,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called  in 
the  country.  He  is  a  pert,  natty,  sleek,  little, 
drab-coated  fellow,  with  no  song  but  a  solitary 
p-e-e-p-e  about  him,  and  scarce  ever  at  hand  ex¬ 
cept  when  your  cherries  are  ripe,  and  then  he 
comes  from  nobody  knows  wThere,  in  myri¬ 
ads  for  their  destruction.  That  accomplished, 
he  is  off  again  until  your  next  year’s  cherry 
harvest.  They  have  one  good  quality,  however, 
and  that  is  for  the  table.  They  are  a  good  eat¬ 
ing  bird,  and  for  that  purpose  just  as  good  game 
as  .  woodcock,  or  a  wild  duck,  which  no  one 
thinks  it  wrong,  although  they  do  no  harm,  to 
destroy.  Cedar  birds,  therefore,  are  fair  game, 
and  justifiably  so;  for,  in  permitting  them  to 
harbor  about  us  we  loose  our  cherries,  and  of 
course  our  labor  and  profits. 

The  common  robin,  or  red-bellied  thrush,  of 
our  country  has  so  many  kind  and  social  qual¬ 
ities  about  him  that,  although  something  of  a 
cherry  trespasser,  he  is  entitled  to  our  friend¬ 
ship  and  toleration — even  our  affection.  His 
song  is  sweet.  He  cheers  us  with  the  earliest 
melody  of  the  season,  when  the  spring  breaks 
upon  us,  and  with  the  bluebird,  and  song  spar¬ 
row,  is  one  of  the  welcomest  heralds  of  the 
budding  year.  Late,  too,  in  autumn,  when  the 
November  winds  are  moaning  in  the  naked 
branches  of  our  trees,  he  reluctantly  leaves  us 
to  the  sad  cheerlessness  of  winter,  and  even 
then  oftimes  lingers  till  the  deep  snows  drive 
him  to  a  warmer  climate.  An  additional  cherry 
tree  or  two  will  amply  compensate  the  toll  that  ' 
he  exacts  as  his  compensation  for  the  myriads  • 
of  insects  and  worms  that  he  takes  from  our 
grounds,  and  in  the  main  account,  he  does  us 
much  more  good  than  evil.  Therefore,  save  the 
robins. 

Another  bird  or  two,  as  the  kingbird  and 
blackbird,  might  be  named,  which  arc  some¬ 
what  doubtful  in  character.  The  one  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  destroying  our  bees,  and  the  other  of 
preying  upon  our  barley  and  oat  fields.  But 


they  are  great  exterminators,  also,  of  noxious 
insects ;  and  it  does  my  heart  so  much  good  to 
see  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  crow  and 
other  foul  birds,  which  they  frequently  drive 
away  from  the  premises,  that  we  gladly  excuse 
their  little  peccadillos  upon  our  treasure,  for 
their  valuable  labors  in  that  line. 

To  sum  up  the  matter — save  the  robins,  the 
blackbirds  and  kingbirds;  but  wage  war,  unre¬ 
lenting  war,  upon  the  crow;  let  the  boys  prac¬ 
tise  their  shooting  irons  on  the  red-headed  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  fricassee,  or  pot- pie  the  cedar 
birds  with  all  possible  dispatch.  L.  F.  Allen. 

- — : - — o  — - - 

POULTRY  RAISING.— No.  7. 

In  regard  to  the’ best  laying  fowls,  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Rhode  Island, 
one  of  the  best  breeders  in  this  country,  who 
says:  “I  keep  45  distinct  and  pure  breeds  of 
domestic  and  aquatic  fowls,  nearly  all  of  which 
I  have  imported  at  a  great  expense.  I  have 
been  a  fancier  and  breeder  35  years,  and  have 
had  all  known  varieties  of  domestic  poultry; 
and  should  a  friend  ask  me  which  breed  I  have 
found  best  for  profit,  in  all  candor,  I  should  say, 
if  your  object  is  eggs,  then  by  all  means  keep 
the  black  Spanish.” 

Now,  a  statement  like  the  above,  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  rears  fowls  for  his  own  amusement, 
not  for  profit,  as  he  writes  me,  having  no  inter¬ 
est  in  saying  anything  but  the  truth,  I  consider 
highly  important.  I  had  already  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  black  Spanish  fowl,  from  the 
universal  good  opinion  of  them  by  almost  every 
writer,  and  had  taken  measures  to  secure  a  fine 
selection,  as  well  as  of  white  Dorkings  and  one 
or  two  other  breeds,  that  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  are  not  humbugs.  I  have  no  “hen  fe¬ 
ver,”  but  when  evidence  comes  to  me  in  an 
overwhelming  shape,  that  certain  breeds  of 
fowls  are  valuable,  I  shall  be  willing  to  give 
them  a  trial.  Gentlemen  interested  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  may  rely  upon  receiving  through  me,  in  this 
paper,  nothing  but  what  may  be  depended  on, 
as  a  candid  exposition  on  the  subject — unprej¬ 
udiced  and  uninfluenced  by  interest  in  any 
form. 

By  the  way,  what  is  the  matter  with  “  Re¬ 
viewer?”  He  hopes  all  poultry  essays  will 
“have  their  necks  wrung,”  &c.  Now,  I  am 
afraid  that  this  old  cock  has  been  sadly  hen¬ 
pecked  lately,  since  he  seems  to  crow  less  melo¬ 
diously  than  formerly,  and  he  spurs  both  friend 
and  foe ;  frequently  pecking  awful  flaws  in  the 
logic  of  your  correspondents.  Can  it  be  that 
the  great  breeder  is  about  consigning  him  to 
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the  spit,  (heaven  avert  it,)  to  make  room  for  a 
young  brood  more  prolific ?  T.  B.  Miner. 

Clinton ,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1851. 


THE  TRAVELLER.— Wo.  7. 

We  took  our  last  siesta  in  the  shade  of  Stone 
Mountain.  Let  us  awaken  at  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive,  which  has  penetrated  even  into  the 
solitude  of  the  recesses  of  this  granite  wilder¬ 
ness. 

It  is  March  10th.  The  morning,  cool  and 
frosty  in  this  elevated  part  of  Georgia — the  eve¬ 
ning  delightful.  Farmers  and  gardeners  are 
all  busy  plowing  and  planting  corn  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  preparing  land  for  the  great  staple 
crop  of  the  south.  It  is  a  lovely  country  and 
salubrious  climate;  but  the  green  pastures  and 
sleek,  beautiful  occupants  of  pastoral  countries 
are  not  here.  It  is  said,  grass  and  clover  does 
not  flourish  in  this  climate.  Has  it  been  tried 
upon  deep-tilled,  highly-manured  land  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  prove  it  will  not  endure  the  heat  of 
summer  ?  Grass  requires  deeper  tillage  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  than  is  usually  given  in  the  south. 
It  also  requires  to  be  moist  and  rich.  Some  of 
the  swamp  lands  possess  both  the  latter  requi¬ 
sites,  and  might  possess  the  other,  if  the  owners 
would  plow  as  some  of  the  northern  grass-grow¬ 
ing  farmers  do,  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep.  If 
Georgia  farmers  will  so  prepare  such  land  and 
seed  it  to  grass  and  then  spread,  every  year, 
over  the  surface,  a  coat  of  straw  or  coarse  ma¬ 
nure,  to  serve  both  as  a  shade  and  fertiliser,  it 
is  my  opinion  they  can  stop  the  transit  of  some 
of  the  bales  of  Connecticut  hay,  which  annually 
find  their  way  up  this  road,  200  or  300  miles 
into  the  interior  of  one  of  the  best  states  in  the 
Union. 

Madison. — This  is  a  lively,  fine  county  town, 
60  miles  below  Atlanta,  on  the  railroad,  con¬ 
taining  about  a  dozen  stores,  good  court  house, 
tolerable  fair  hotel,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  somebody  alive  having  been  about  there 
within  the  last  century.  But  that  which  gives 
it  the  most  lively  and  interesting  appearance,  is 
what  the  town  should  be  most  proud  of— the 
several  large  schools.  Here  are  two  seminaries 
for  girls,  containing  nearly  300  just  in  that  joy¬ 
ous  period  of  life  known  as  the  teens.  These 
two  schools  are  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches,  the  leading 
sects  of  the  country,  and  both  are  constantly 
exercising  a  rivalry  which  results  in  great  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  whole  country. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Madison  are  many 
wealthy  planters,  some  of  whom  own  planta¬ 


tions  in  the  western  states,  but  prefer  this  lovely 
healthy  spot  for  a  residence. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  little  attention  is 
paid  to  growing  good  fruit  in  this  part  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  where  the  soil  and  climate  seem  so  well 
adapted  to  its  production.  Only  a  few  farmers 
seem  to  feel  an  interest  in  trying  to  improve 
their  orchards.  One  of  the  few  is  General  Jes¬ 
sup,  who  has  a  fine  cottage  a  couple  of  miles 
out  of  town,  where  he  is  making  efforts  to  have 
one  of  the  best  orchards  the  country  is  capable 
of  producing.  The  land  is  somewhat  hilly,  clay¬ 
ey  soil  and  gravelly — rocks,  granite,  and  slate. 
Timber,  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  &c.  He  says  he 
produces  the  best  peaches  in  the  world.  No 
doubt  they  are  very  good,  if  not  superlatively 
so.  The  Skuppernong  grape  is  the  only  one 
that  grows  to  perfection  here,  as  well  as  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  south. 

March  12th.  Farmers  are  now  busy  planting 
corn.  The  usual  stand  is  one  stalk  in  a  place, 
three  and  a  half  by  four  feet  apart,  or  two  stalks 
four  by  five  feet,  and  the  average  yield  10  to  15 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  weather  is  now  as 
mild  and  lovely  as  May  or  June  at  New  York. 

Cotton,  the  staple  crop  here,  is  planted  about 
the  first  of  April,  three  by  four  feet  apart,  and 
yields  about  600  pounds  in  seed,  to  the  acre, 
which  makes  about  200  pounds  of  ginned  cot¬ 
ton. 

Greensborough ,  20  miles  below  Madison,  is  anoth¬ 
er  county  town ;  but  it  has  not  that  lively  ap¬ 
pearance,  though  it  contains  a  good  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  among  which 
may  be  ranked  Dr.  Poullain,  planter,  merchant, 
and  cotton  manufacturer,  who  has  lately  built 
a  very  tasty  residence,  and  is  ornamenting  and 
improving  his  grounds  as  every  gentleman  who 
has  the  means  should  do,  so  as  to  make  home 
attractive  and  pleasant  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  with  him.  Sen¬ 
ator  Dawson,  who  is  said  to  be  an  improving 
planter,  also  resides  here.  One  evidence  of  his 
disposition  to  improve,  is  the  fact  that  he  bought 
two  tons  of  Peruvian  guano  last  spring,  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  upon  cotton.  I  very  much  fear, 
owing  to  the  drouth  the  result  will  be  such  as 
to  discourage  him  from  continuing  its  applica¬ 
tion.  But  I  hope  Mr.  Dawson  is  too  good  a  law¬ 
yer  to  give  up  his  case  because  one  witness  may 
fail  in  giving  him  the  right  testimony  to  sustain 
it. 

Speaking  of  lawyers,  reminds  me  that  some 
of  the  most  improving  cultivators  of  the  soil,  are 
gentlemen  of  this  profession.  Why?  Because 
they  are  reading  men.  They  are  disposed  to 
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look  to  every  source  of  information  by  which 
they  can  gain  knowledge  in  the  profession  of 
farming,  as  well  as  law.  One  of  this  class  is 
Judge  Cone,  an  attorney  of  this  place,  who, 
though  far  less  interested  than  many  other  gen¬ 
tleman,  seems  to  take  a  delight,  whenever  he 
visits  New  York,  in  strolling  through  your  great 
agricultural  warehouse,  looking  by  the  hour  at 
the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  all  the  implements  of  husbandry,  since  the 
day  when  the  old  clumsy  wooden  moldboard 
Carey  plow  used  to  kick  his  shins  upon  the 
rocky  hills  of  Connecticut.  And  that  is  not  a 
long  age  ago,  for  there  I,  too,  learned  the  trade 
of  plowman,  by  the  same  ill-contrived  machine, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  hard  kicks. 

Mr.  John  Cunningham,  merchant,  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  planter,  is  another  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Greensborough  worthy  of  mention  and  com¬ 
mendation  in  every  agricultural  paper  in  the 
country,  for  he  is  one  of  their  most  active  and 
influential  friends.  He  says  wherever  these  are 
taken  and  read,  men  improve,  and  the  crops 
are  increased  one  hundred  times  more  than  the 
papers  cost.  Mr.  C.  has  done  a  great  deal 
toward  introducing  improved  tools  among  the 
farmers  of  Green  county,  and  is  constantly  try¬ 
ing  by  words  and  example  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  such  a  system  of  tillage  as  will  renovate 
and  restore  to  fertility  the  old  fields  that  now 
blot  the  fair  face  of  nature,  and  make  this  once 
rich  and  lovely  land  look  like  a  land  of  desola¬ 
tion,  wasted  by  the  wicked  hand  of  some  des¬ 
troying  power,  instead  of  the  wasteful  igno¬ 
rance  and  mismanagement  of  the  very  people 
who  should  have  preserved  it  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 

There  are  several  other  gentlemen  entitled  to 
high  credit  for  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  ar¬ 
rest  this  destroying  process,  and  save  this  fine 
country  from  destruction. 

Union  Point. — This  is  where  the  road  from 
Athens  unites  with  the  main  stem,  seven  miles 
below  Greensborough,  39  from  Athens,  and  75 
miles  from  Augusta. 

Let  us  rise  up  and  look  out  upon  this  blessed 
March  morning,  so  like  those  of  lovely  May 
with  us,  and  as  we  shall  find  but  little  to  inter¬ 
est  us. in  looking  over  the  country,  we  will  hold 
a  most  social  and  animated  discussion  with 
these  Georgia  farmers  on  our  trip  up  to  Athens. 
The  rapid  movement  of  the  freight  train  with 
an  attached  passenger  car  of  a  most  dirty  and 
uncomfortable  appearance,  won’t  prevent  our 
conversation.  It  runs  slow  and  sure.  All  of 
these  pleasant  conversations  with  the  cultiva¬ 


tors  of  the  soil  tend  to  improve  it.  At  Athens 
we  have  much  to  see  and  say.  Let  us  first  take 
our  rest.  In  another  month  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  again.  Solon  Robinson. 


BASKET  WILLOW. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  a  working 
man  without  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
writer,  to  call  your  own  and  the  attention  of 
your  thousands  of  readers,  to  the  growth  of  the 
basket  willow,  a  subject  which  appears  to  me 
of  considerable  importance.  There  are  several 
million  dollars’  worth  of  this  article  imported 
annually  into  this  country,  from  Germany  and 
France.  An  erroneous  opinion  prevails,  that 
this  shrub  cannot  be  grown  here.  I  will  sim¬ 
ply  state  that  I  have  some  small  lots  of  French, 
German  and  English  Nothinghamshire  willow 
cuttings,  the  produce  of  which  is  as  large,  long, 
straight,  and  pliable  as  any  growing  in  the 
world. 

Every  farmer  will  acknowledge,  meadow 
land  to  be  poor  that  will  not  yield  a  ton  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  which,  when  cured  and  in  market, 
seldom  sells  for  more  than  $12.  AH  men  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  willow  for 
market,  well  know  that  an  acre  of  land  ought 
to  yield  at  least,  one  and  a  half  tons’  weight 
of  it.  The  cost  of  preparing  willow  for  mar¬ 
ket  would  not  exceed  $40  per  ton.  Now,  esti¬ 
mating  hay  at  $12  per  ton,  and  willow  at  $120, 
deducting  from  the  willow  $40  per  ton  for  pre¬ 
paring  for  market  there  is  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  willow  of  $80  per  acre. 

Capitalists  may  think  there  would  be  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  market  for  a  large  quantity 
of  willow.  Although  there  are  some  four  or 
five  importers  of  this  article  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  yet,  during  the  present  summer,  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  not  half  equal  to  the  demand,  which  in¬ 
creases  every  year.  It  must  be  plain  to  every 
observer,  who  looks  into  any  of  the  wooden- 
ware  stores  and  sees  the  quantity  of  willow 
ware  hanging  up,  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  immense  quantities  of  the  raw  material  used 
yearly  in  this  country.  I  have  endeavored  to 
collect  all  the  information  possible  relative  to 
the  amount  of  money  paid  for  willow  baskets 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  find  it  reaches 
over  a  $1,000,000,  besides  the  amount  for  bas¬ 
kets  sent  to  the  southern  and  West-India  mar¬ 
kets,  which  would  probably  reach  double  the 
sum  paid  in  New  York. 

The  willow  grctwn  here  would  certainly  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price  than  the  imported  article, 
which  is  pretty  well  sorted  by  the  French  and 
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German  basket  makers  generally,  sending  only 
the  inferior  qualities  here,  retaining  the  best 
for  their  own  manufacture  into  baskets  to  be 
subsequently  imported  to  this  country.  I  have 
now  at  my  residence,  a  lot  of  imported  willow 
that  cost  from  five  to  six  cents  per  pound,  one 
half  of  which  is  not  really  worth  carting  from 
the  store  to  the  dock.  It  is  old  and  nearly  rot¬ 
ten,  so  much  so  that  it  will  break  almost  like 
pipe  stems. 

It  is  principally  from  France  and  Germany, 
that  we  obtain  our  supply  in  this  country. 
There  is  also  a  great  quantity  of  willow  from 
the  continent  imported  into  England.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  cannot  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  into  England,  as  well  as  flour,  corn,  Yan¬ 
kee  shoes  and  clocks.  The  willow  grown  in 
this  country  would  of  a  stern  necessity  have 
the  preference  in  market,  as  the  crop  woulcf  be 
clean  and  free  from  breakage  by  packing  in  a 
ship’s  hold,  a  great  objection  to  nearly  all  the 
imported  willow,  a  great  quantity  of  which  be¬ 
comes  mildewed  on  the  passage  to  this  country, 
unfitting  it  to  a  great  extent  for  use ;  yet,  we 
are  compelled  to  purchase  this  inferior  stuff,  or 
be  idle. 

Many  of  your  readers,  I  suppose,  have  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mosselle,  the  Seine,  the  Po, 
the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  the  Kingston,  the  Trent, 
the  Shannon,  and  the  Liffy,  and  have  there  seen 
Gie  thousands  of  acres  of  willow. 

Plenty  of  similar  land,  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  willow,  may  be  had  within  range  of  100 
miles  from  New  York  at  a  low  price,  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  buildings  thereon.  I  can  see  no  reasona¬ 
ble  objection  why  the  manufacture  of  baskets 
might  not  be  combined  with  the  growth  of  the 
willow. 

The  experiment  of  growing  willow  on  a  small 
scale  has  been  successfully  made  by  the  la¬ 
mented  Jesse  Euel,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  and  by  Mr. 
Bement  and  Mr.  James  Wilson  of  the  same  city ; 
by  the  Messrs.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.;  Messrs. 
Brooksby  and  Brooksbank,  of  Hudson,  and 
Willian  H.  Deming,  Esq.,  of  Deming’s  Point, 
Fishkill.  The  latter  gentleman  hassupplied  Mr. 
James  Emott,  of  Poughkeepsie,  with  cuttings  of 
a  good  quality,  sufficient  to  plant  about  15  acres, 
which  were  set  out  during  the  last  fall  and 
spring,  and  are  now  growing  very  promisingly, 
on  the  Fshkill  Furnace  Farm,  Dutchess  county. 
The  Hon.  Ambrose  L.  Jordan,  also,  has  a  lot  of 
willow  on  his  farm,  at  Hudson. 

In  order  to  form  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
profits  of  this  business,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
go  and  inspect  the  lots  of  willow  on  the  prop¬ 


erty  of  the  gentlemen  named  above,  who  will 
cheerfully,  I  am  sure,  state  the  prices  received 
for  a  number  of  years,  when  it  will  appear  that 
I  am  very  moderate  in  my  estimate  of  profits. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  planting  wil¬ 
low  in  such  soils  as  are  best  adapted  for  its 
growth.  Some  species  will  never  yield  a  good 
crop  on  wet  land,  while  others  will  not  on  lands 
that  are  dry.  No  man  should  plant  willow  on 
his  land  in  large  quantity,  who  has  not  a  stream 
of  water  running  through  the  premises. 

Should  you  deem  this  letter  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  for  room  in  your  valuable  journal, 
and  a  necessity  occur  for  another  on  the  same 
subject,  it  probably  may  be  sent. 

Watson  G.  Haynes. 

Garrison’s  Landing ,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PROF.  NORTON’S  LABORATORY  AND  COURSE  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of 
passing  an  hour  with  Professor  Norton,  in  his 
laboratory,  at  Yale  college,  New  Haven.  We 
found  him  in  the  occupancy  of  what  was  re¬ 
cently  the  president’s  house.  This  has  been  so 
altered  and  arranged  as  to  give  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  and  ample  accommodations  to  the  profes¬ 
sor  and  his  pupils,  for  their  varied  and  intricate 
manipulations.  The  arrangements  seemed  in 
every  respect  to  combine  scientific  principles 
with  the  most  simple,  yet  efficient  means  for 
analysis  and  experiment;  and  in  this  respect, 
they  afford  an  excellent  lesson  for  the  pupil. 

The  object  of  this  new  department  in  Yale 
College  is  thus  succintly  stated:  “This  course 
is  designed  especially  for  the  practical  farmer. 
Those  who  attend  it  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  apy  other  department  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  do  not  require  any  previous  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  presented  in 
such  a  simple  and  connected  manner,  as  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible  to  all. 

“The  substances  of  which  the  plant,  the  soil, 
and  the  animal  consist  are  shown  and  describ¬ 
ed.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  qualities 
necessary  to  its  fertility,  the  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  it  by  drainage,  the  composition  and  effect  of 
the  manures  applied,  are  all  topics  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  naturally  lead  to  the  constitution  of 
the  crop,  the  theories  of  rotation,  &c.  The  re¬ 
maining  department  is  that  of  the  animal,  the 
character  of  whose  parts  is  given,  and  with  this 
the  various  theories  of  fattening  and  feeding. 
In  this  part  of  the  course,  the  products  of  the 
soil  are  also  examined,  with  special  reference 
to  their  nutritive  and  economical  value.” 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  new  depart- 
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ment  is  already  in  a  flourishing  condition,  far 
more  so  than  could  have  been  anticipated  in  so 
short  a  period,  and  in  an  undertaking  entirely 
new  in  this  country.  We  are  fully  convinced 
that  we  cannot  recommend  any  branch  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  under  any  circumstances  now  in 
existence  in  the  United  States,  which  is  better 
calculated  to  fit  the  intelligent,  young,  or  even 
the  middle-aged  farmer,  for  his  interesting  diver¬ 
sified  occupations,  than  a  thorough  course  of 
scientific  agriculture  as  taught  by  Professor 
Norton,  at  New  Haven. 


- - 

WINTER  APPLES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

In  the  purchase  of  apple  trees  from  nursery¬ 
men,  young  and  inexperienced  farmers  are  too 
apt  to  purchase  at  random,  stocking  their 
grounds  with  a  large  number  of  varieties  whose 
names  are  soon  forgotten,  and  whose  properties 
should  be;  for  they  will  be  found,  when  too  late, 
to  be  worthless.  The  following  have  been  tried 
and  proved  in  North  Carolina,  and  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  other  parts  of  the  south  : — 


NAMES  AND 
DESCRIPTION. 


SEASON  FOR 


The  Fall  Queen  (green,  striped  with 
red). 

The  Fall  Pearmain  (red  with  russet 
spots). 

The  Romanile  (red  and  yellow). 

The  Boston  Russet  (a  large  russet 
apple). 

Pryor  Red  (striped  red  russet). 

The  Hall  Seedling  (small  red  with 
white  specks). 

The  Vandervere  (bright  red  and  yel¬ 
low). 

The  Green  Cheese  (pale  green). 

The  Kerr  (yellowish  green). 

Whitaker  Russet  (yellow,  with  russet 
spots). 

To  the  foregoing  list,  we  would  add  for  East¬ 
ern  Carolina,  the  famous  Mattamuskeet  apple, 

originated  at  Mattamuskeet  Lake,  in  Hyde 

county,  about  30  years  ago. — Condensed  from  the 


November. 


December. 


January. 

« 


February. 

cc 

March. 

April. 


Star. 

POULTRY  STATISTICS. 

I  have  always  read  with  interest  all  commu¬ 
nications  in  your  paper  concerning  stock  and 
poultry.  In  the  May  number,  I  find  some  sta¬ 
tistics  concerning  the  laying  of  hens,  intending 
to  show  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Miner’s  statements  are 


not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  I  think  that  within 
the  past  year,  you  have  had  several  communi¬ 
cations  on  this  subject  (perhaps  enough) ;  still, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  have  my  say. 

I  commenced  housekeeping,  April  1st,  1849; 
and,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  bought  some  hens.  I 
got  them  from  different  places,  and  in  various 
ways.  Some  I  bought,  while  others  were  pre¬ 


sented  to  me.  Some  of  them  had  done  laying 
and  wanted  to  sit  when  I  got  them,  which  I  did 
not  let  them  do  until  June,  when,  from  112  eggs 
were  hatched  100  chickeps,  six  of  which  died 
the  first  week.  The  rest,  I  raised.  I  fed  them 
with  wheat  until  they  were  two  weeks  old, 
when  they  eat  corn.  I  put  two  broods  together, 
consequently  four  hens  raised  them.  In  sum¬ 
ming  up  my  accounts  with  them,  I  find  it  stands 
as  follows : — 

Dr. 

16  hens  and  two  cocks,  at  5s.  per  pair, 

16  bushels  of  corn,  at  56c.  per  bushel, 

*  u  of  wheat,  at  $  1.25  per  bushel, 

Cr. 

75  chickens  sold  at  25  cents  each, 

30,  new  stock,  at  31*  cents  each, 

61  dozen  and  2  eggs,  at  13*  cents  a  dozen, 

Net  profit, 

In  the  above  table,  there  is  no  account  made 
of  the  eggs  used  in  the  family ;  also  three  hens 
died  quite  early  in  the  season.  The  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  from  each  fowl  was  $2.0 1£— cost  82f  cents. 
Net  profit,  $l,18f.  I  challenge  competition. 
More  particulars  some  other  time. 

J.  V.  D.  Wyckoff. 

Somerset  Co.,  N  J.,  Aug.,  1851. 


PIG-YARD  MANURE. 

In  the  construction  of  a  piggery,  three  impor¬ 
tant  requisites  are  to  be  observed,  namely,  con¬ 
venience,  cleanliness,  and  economy  or  facility 
of  making  manure.  In  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  such  an  establishment,  it  should  be  located, 
if  possible,  on  a  gentle  declivity,  in  order  that 
one  side  of  the  yard  may  be  kept  free  from 
moisture  or  excess  of  water  from  rains  or  melt¬ 
ing  snows.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  yard,  a 
shed  may  be  erected  for  a  day  sty,  or  “  eating 
house,”  facing  a  northerly  point  of  the  horizon, 
with  the  roof  sloping  towards  the  south,  so  that 
the  rain  may  not  run  into  the  yard  among  the 
manure ;  and  directly  opposite,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  yard,  another  shed  may  be  built,  facing 
the  south,  for  a  night  sty,  or  “lodging  house,” 
with  the  roof  leaned  back  from  the  yard  towards 
the  north,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rain,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  running  into  the  manure. 

The  yard  should  be  well  paved,  so  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  soak  into  the  ground,  in  order  that  the 
dung,  urine,  and  water  from  the  clouds  may  mix 
with  whatever  may  be  thrown  in,  and  would 
thus  form  one  grand  slope,  the  lower  side  and 
ends  of  which,  should  have  a  tight  wall  or  bar¬ 
rier,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  manure  from  the 
washing  of  rains,  &c. 


$5.62* 

8.96 

0.31* 

$14.89* 


$18.75 

9.37* 

8.15 

$36.27* 

$21.37f 
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Thus,  in  fig.  59  and  fig.  60,  A,  A ,  denote  the 
“lodging  house,”  12  feet  by  20  feet;  s,  s,  &c., 
the  sleeping  apartments,  5  by  5  feet  each ;  d,  a 
door  leading  into  the  walk,  or  passage  way 
k,  through  which  a  person  can  enter  to  examine 
the  hogs,  change  their  litter,  &c. ;  e ,  a  door  for 
the  egress  of  the  hogs  from  their  lodgings  into 
the  pasture,  eating  apartment,  or  yard;  c,  a 
wooden  platform,  or  bridge,  leading  from  the 
more  elevated  ground  into  the  “eating  house,” 
for  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  food ;  d,  a 
door  leading  into  the  walk,  or  passage  way  h, 
communicating  with  the  spouts  of  the  troughs; 
t,  l  &c.,  the  troughs  near  which  is  a  grated  or  lat¬ 
ticed  floor,  sufficiently  open  to  be  kept  dry, 
sweet,  and  clean,  and  allowing  all  the  excre¬ 
ment  and  filth  to  fall  into  the  yard  beneath ;  e, 
a  door  for  the  egress'of  the  hogs  from  their  eat¬ 
ing  apartment  "into  the  pasture,  lodging  apart¬ 
ments,  or  yard,  over  a  bridge  or  inclined  plane, 
to  the  more  elevated  ground  ;  y,  the  yard,  with 
a  payed  bottom  sloping  from  the  lodging  house 
to  the  wall  w,  under  the  lower  side  of  the  eating 
house;  P,  a  pasture,  orchard,  or  paddock,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  eating  and  lodging  apart¬ 
ments,  or  with  the  yard. 

Whatever  be  the  mode  of  construction  of  the 
sty,  it  should  have  one  part  close  and  warm, 
with  a  tight  roof  over  it;  and  the  other  part, 
containing  their  troughs,  more  or  less  open  to 
let  in  the  light  and  air ;  for  swine  will  not  bear 
to  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  weather  and 
sunshine;  and  it  is  equally  hurtful  to  them  to 
be  constantly  exposed  to  the  wet  and  cold,  as 
well  as  to  the  intense  heat  from  the  sun.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  a  pasture, 
paddock,  or  orchard  during  a  portion  of  the 
year.  To  prepare  a  pasture  for  them,  let  the 
ground  be  broken  up,  tilled,  and  manured,  and 
then  laid  down  with  clover.  For  swine  are 
more  fond  of  this  grass  than  of  any  other.  Let 
the  quantity  of  land  be  so  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  hogs,  that  they  may  keep  the  grass 
from  running  to  seed.  For  this  will  prevent 
waste;  and  the  shorter  the  feed,  the  sweeter  the 
herbage,  and  the  more  tender  and  agreeable  to 
their  taste.  One  acre  of  rich  land  is  considered 
sufficient  to  support  20  or  more  swine  through 
the  summer,  say  from  the  first  of  May  till  the 
last  of  October. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  pas¬ 
turing  with  swine  will  enrich  the  land  more 
than  by  pasturing  or  soiling  with  other  stock; 
and  by  this  means,  the  profit  of  the  farmer  will 
be  increased.  When  it  can  with  convenience 
be  so  ordered,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  make  a 


hog  pasture  of  an  orchard.  For,  the  shade  of 
the  trees  will  be  very  grateful  and  comfortable 
to  them  in  summer;  their  dung  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  manures  for  the  apple;  and 
besides,  the}'-  will  keep  the  ground  around  the 
roots  very  light  and  loose,  and  they  will  destroy 
many  insects  that  infest  the  trees  or  their  fruit.' 
It  will  also  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  hog  pas¬ 
ture  to  have  plenty  of  water  in  it  during  the 
summer;  and  that  which  is  running  is  best,  as 
it  will  afford  the  swine  the  most  wholesome 
drink,  and  at  the  same  time  will  serve  as  well 


Pig-  Sty.— Fig.  59. 


as  any  other  for  them  to  wallow  in ;  and  it  will 
keep  them  clean,  which  is  no  small  advantage. 
But  the  most  dirty  puddle  is  better  than  none, 
as  they  can  cool  themselves  in  it  in  hot  weather, 
which  is  very  refreshing  to  them,  and  condu¬ 
cive  to  health. 

A  piggery  constructed  according  to  the  fore¬ 
going  plan  will  form  a  safe  and  economical  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  animals, 
together  with  whatever  may  be  thrown  in 


among  them.  The  refuse  of  the  garden,  or 
other  waste  matter,  as  bean  stalks,  the  cods  of 
beans  and  peas,  weeds,  dried  plants,  as  well  as 
dried  peat,  swamp  or  pond  muck,  loam,  and 
other  earthy  materials,  thrown  in,  from  time  to 
time,  will  please  the  hogs,  which  they  will  work 
over,  and  produce  a  quantity  of  manure  many 
times  greater  than  naturally  would  be  made 
from  the  same  number  of  swine.  This  may  be 
cleared  away  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
used  as  an  excellent  dressing  for  the  land,  as 
there  may  be  occasion,  throwing  in  fresh  mat¬ 
ter  in  return. — American  Muck  Book. 


HUNGARIAN  CATTLE. 
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HUNG- ASIAN  CATTLE. 

The  accompanying  is  a  cut  of  a  female  of  the 
celebrated  breed  of  Hungarian  cattle,  procured 
for  Mr.  R.  L.  Colt  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  by  Col. 
Webb  of  New  York,  when  minister  to  Austria. 


that  his  standard  of  a  well-bred  animal  was  not 
very  high,  for  these  cattle  are  far  inferior  in  their 
forms  to  the  Durham,  Devon,  or  in  fact  any  im¬ 
proved  breed  of  English  cattle.  With  the  long 
horns  of  the  oxen,  they  may  make  rather  an 


When  we  read  Mr.  Fleischman’s  description 
of  these  cattle  in  the  Commissioner  of  Patent’s 
Report,  we  expected  to  see  something  quite  su¬ 
perior;  but  on  their  arrival  here,  we  discovered 


imposing  appearance,  but  they  cannot  by  cross¬ 
ing  improve  the  good  animals  we  already  have' 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Colt  informs  us  that  they  are  very  hardy, 
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and  eat  less,  and  keep  in  better  condition  than 
any  cattle  he  ever  had;  but  the  cow  disap¬ 
pointed  him  in  her  dairy  qualities,  all  she  eats 
going  to  make  flesh  instead  of  milk. 

The  color  of  these  animals  is  a  bluish  grey 
or  roan,  slightly  inclined  to  white.  We  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  curious  in 
such  things. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  MILK.— No.  3 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  milk  may  be¬ 
come  poisonous,  or  acquire  deleterious  proper¬ 
ties  suddenly  through  the  influence  of  emotion; 
it  may  also  acquire  dangerous  properties  through 
other  channels.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  poisonous  milk  occurs  in  the  cows 
of  the  southwestern  states.  It  is  called  “  milk 
sickness.”  It  is  an  endemic  disease  and  appears 
in  the  deep  land  coves  where  the  spurs  of 
mountains  shut  in  the  more  level  areas.  The 
flesh  and  milk  are  both  poisonous ;  but  the  poi¬ 
son  in  the  former  product  is  confined  to  the  oily 
part,  or  cream.  Few  persons  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  and  when  life  is  prolonged, 
the  individual  drags  out  a  miserable  existence. 
This  disease  shows  conclusively  that  the  secre¬ 
tion  is  not  independent  of  extraneous  influences, 
and  is  more  or  less  affected  by  those  causes 
which  disorder  the  system  generally. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
those  matters  which  relate  to  the  composition 
of  milk. 

In  determining  the  composition  of  milk,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  Haidlen’s  method.  Four  hundred  grains 
of  milk  are  taken.  It  is  mixed  with  100  grains 
of  gypsum  and  then  boiled ;  the  milk  coagu¬ 
lates  ;  is  then  dried  perfectly  in  a  water  Dath  or 
sand  bath  upon  white  paper,  which  is  allowed 
to  brown  slightly ;  it  is  dried  until  it  ceases  to 
lose  weight.  The  loss  it  has  sustained  is  wa¬ 
ter.  The  dry  pulverised  mass  is  exhausted  of 
oil  or  butter  by  strong  ether.  The  ether  is  dis¬ 
sipated  by  heat,  and  the  remainder  weighed. 
The  solid  residue  is  then  acted  upon  by  com¬ 
mon  alcohol  which  dissolves  the  sugar  and  a 
little  extract.  The  casein  of  cheese  is  found  by 
adding  together  the  results  and  subtracting  the 
sum  from  the  dry  mass.  To  confirm  the  result, 
400  grains  of  skimmed  milk  is  taken  and  coag¬ 
ulated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  whey  is  removed  by  straining,  the  coagu- 
lum  dried  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  It 
contains  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  grains  of 
butter,  which  is  dissolved  out  by  ether.  This 
last  method,  I  have  found  agrees  with  the  former 
when  both  are  conducted  with  due  care.  The 


ash,  or  saline  matter,  is  determined  by  drying 
and  burning  1,000  grains  of  milk,  of  the  same 
milking.  I  use  this  ash  for  an  inorganic  analysis. 

The  results  obtained  are  regarded  as  accu¬ 
rate,  or  certainly  as  very  close  approximations 
to  the  true  composition.  This  method  certainly 
gives  results  which  are  comparable.  I  should 
remark  here  that  the  first  three  analyses  were 
conducted  without  the  aid  of  gypsum,  the  rest 
were  made  as  stated  above. 

The  first  milk  which  I  submitted  to  an  exam¬ 
ination  was  obtained  while  the  cow  was  feed¬ 
ing  upon  grass,  and  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  feed  at  this  time  was  not  abun¬ 
dant,  but  pumpkins  were  given  every  day, 
which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  add  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  the  cow  had  been  giv¬ 
ing.  The  milk  at  this  time  had  the  following 
composition: — Specific  gravity  1,032.  Water 
being  1,000. 


Water, . 85.80 

Solid  matter, . 15.55 

Batter, . 5.76 

Casein, . . . 5  02 

Sugar  and  extract, . 3.83 


A  quantity  of  the  same  milk  was  churned ;  it 
gave  per  pound  of  milk  457  grains  of  butter, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  5.9  per  cent,  after 
deducting  the  casein — perhaps  the  casein  was 
not  entirely  removed. 

The  composition  of  the  grass  cut  the  20th  of 
November,  I  found  as  follows Five  hundred 
grains  well  dried  in  a  water  bath,  gave  160.4 
grains,  or  water  339.6  grains.  Ash,  11.32.  One 
hundred  grains  of  dry  grass  gave  of 


Chlorophyl,  or  wax, . 5.08 

Sugar  and  watery  extract, . 21.60 

Fibre, . 73.32 

The  ash  or  inorganic  part  gave  of 

Silex, . 46.12 

Earthy  phosphates, . 1 6.20 

Carbonate  of  lime, . 10.60 

Magnesia, . 0.86 

Potash, . 14.63 

Soda, . 9.40 

Sulphuric  acid, . 0.47 

Chlorine, . 0.06 


The  ash  of  the  milk  gave  nearly  50  per  cent, 
of  earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  grass  is  given  mainly  to  show  its 
composition  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
chlorophyl,  or  wax,  is  regarded  by  Professor 
Thompson  as  important  in  respiration.  It  is 
not  supposed  to  furnish  the  material  from  which 
the  butter  is  formed.  Its  amount  is  diminished 
in  passing  through  the  system  and  what  is  not 
consumed  in  respiration  appears  unchanged  in 
the  solid  excrements.  The  sugar  and  soluble 
parts  in  water,  as  albumen,  furnish  the  materi¬ 
als  from  which  the  milk  is  derived. 

Having  a  quantity  of  turnip  tops  intermixed 
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with  small  turnips,  the  cow  was  confined  for 
five  days  to  the  diet.  At  the  end  of  this  short 
period,  the  tops  began  to  freeze,  and  hence  were 
unfit  for  feeding.  The  milk  now  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition : — 


Water, . 84.73 

Solid  matter, . 15.26 

Butter, . 4.76 

Casein, . 7.55 

Sugar  and  extract, . 3.60 

Saline  matter, . 0.78 


This  analysis  shows  an  increase  of  casein,  a 
result  which  might  perhaps  be  expected.  The 
feed  imparted  to  the  milk  the  turnip  flavor. 

The  ash  of  the  turnip  tops  has  the  following 
composition : — 


Silex  and  some  adhering  sand, . . . 16.60 

Earthy  phosphates, . 13.20 

Carbonate  of  lime, . 38.60 

Magnesia, . 1.51 

Potash, . 9.13 

Soda, . 3  94 

Sulphuric  acid, . 5.92 

Chlorine, . 6.05 

Albany ,  'N.  Y.,  August,  1851.  E.  Emmons. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  AUG-UST  NUMBER  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Pork — Bacon — Ham. — The  first  sentence  of 
this  number,  speaking  of  the  way  every  part  of 
the  pig  is  converted  to  some  useful  purpose,  in 
England,  conveys  or  should  convey  to  us  a  use¬ 
ful  lesson  of  economy.  Instead  of  saving  all 
the  offal  in  this  country,  we  waste  nearly  all  of 
it.  More  than  20  years  ago,  I  took  a  trip 
through  the  west,  during  the  pork-packing  sea¬ 
son.  At  Cincinnati,  I  saw  six- horse- wagon 
loads  of  offal ;  that  is,  heads,  feet,  ribs,  and  back 
bones,  hauled  to  the  Ohio  River  and  thrown  in 
to  feed  the  catfish.  The  pluck,  blood, and  hair 
were  never  thought  of  as  worth  saving.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Buckeyes,  or  some  importation  of  lard- 
ail-making  Yankees,  have  since  discovered  that 
such  things  are  good  for  something  besides  fish 
bait ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  western  country, 
the  same  waste  still  prevails,  particularly  of 
blood  and  hair — two  valuable  ingredients  for 
the  compost  heap.  One  fact  is  mentioned  in 
this  number  of  the  article,  which  is  worthy  of  j 
particular  note  at  this  season  of  the  year.  When 
the  hams  are  sufficiently  cured,  mix  up  a  sort 
of  pomatum  of  lard,  sugar,  and  black  or  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  rub  over  all  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
ham,  especially  the  end  of  the  hock.  It  ex¬ 
cludes  the  air  and  keeps  off  flies.  The  worst 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  to  cure  pork,  is, 
when  the  weather  is  moist  whether  warm  or 
cool,  particularly  that  condition  known  as 
“  muggy.”  Hot,  dry  weather  is  not  so  bad. 
The  writer  says  pork  must  hang  to  cool  16  to 
36  hours  before  salting.  I  say  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  It  may  be  salted  as  soon  as  dressed. 


Goths  and  Vandals. — The  spirit  of  destruction 
walketh  abroad  at  noon  day,  and  this  corres¬ 
pondent  has  well  named  these  destructionists, 
Goths  and  Vandals ;  for  such  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  shade  trees  evinces  a  barba- 
rious  and  uncultivated  mind.  “  Woodman  spare 
that  tree,”  but  do  not  spare  your  blows  upon 
those  who  wantonly  cut  it  down.  J 

Experiments  with  Fresh  and  Compost  Manures. 
like  a  great  many  other  experiments  show  no 
practical  result.  Nothing  short  of  five  years’ 
careful  and  continued  trial  will  give  Mr.  Gray 
perfect  satisfaction  whether  it  is  better  to  apply 
manure  fresh  or  composted. 

Chemistry  of  Milk. — In  glancing  over  the  pages 
of  this  number,  the  careless  reader  would  never 
suppose  the  article  under  this  caption  contained 
this  valuable  piece  of  every-day  information, 
and  so  I  will  repeat  it;  “A  five-year-old  cow, 
(known  as  the  Dutch  breed,)  consumed  22 
pounds  of  hay  per  day,  during  the  month  of 
December,  and  drank  44  pounds  of  water.  Her 
calf,  seven  months  old,  ate  12  pounds  of  hay 
and  drank  17  pounds  of  water  per  day.  A 
large  horse  consumes  31  pounds  of  hay  per  day.” 

Fattening  Animals  in  Confinement. — I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy ; 
but  if  it  is  right  for  the  farmer  to  adopt  that 
course  in  preparing  his  animals  for  market, 
which  will  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  money, 
without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  meat  for 
human  food,  then  is  the  distiller  who  prepares 
meat  or  milk  for  market,  right  upon  the  same 
principles.  If  fatness  of  carcass  is  the  only 
criterion  of  excellence  by  which  the  consumer 
judges  the  quality  of  the  farmers’  meat,  we 
are  fast  approaching  an  enviable  Exquimaux 
condition  of  life,  where  man  is  contented  with  a 
diet  of  whale  blubber  and  train  oil. 

New  Importation  of  Merino  Sheep. — -It  appears 
from  this  interesting  letter  that  we  have  very 
little  occasion  to  send  to  Europe  to  improve  our 
!  flocks.  We  have  good  ones  at  home. 

Philosophy  of  Eating . — If  this  article  could  be 
read  and  properly  digested,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  complaint  in  the  country  of  indigestion. 

“  Truly,”  says  Dr.  Hall,  “  nine  tenths  of  all  our 
ailments,  accute  and  chronic,  enter  the  system 
through  that  orifice  of  the  human  face  out  of 
which  cometh  lies  and  deceit  and  all  manner  of 
abominations,  except  the  abominable  practice  of 
bolting  such  vast  quantities  of  indigestible,  half- 
masticated  food — conduct  a  respectable  pig 
would  be  ashamed  of. 

Amount  of  Foreign  Flax  Consumed  in  the  Lory- 
i  don  Trade . — A  very  interesting  statistical  article, 
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which  reminds  me  to  inquire  how  much  for¬ 
eign  flax  is  consumed  in  the  American  trade, 
which  might,  yes,  ought  to  be  grown  at  home, 
if  not  a  little  surplus  for  foreign  countries,  in¬ 
stead  of  drawing  our  own  supplies  from  abroad. 

Plowing. — “Never  plow  wet  land  in  wet 
weather.”  No,  nor  dry  weather  either.  You 
had  much  better  be  employed  draining  it  in  all 
weathers,  until  it  is  fit  to  plow  in  any. 

Wool  Growing  in  Virginia — A  Remedy  against 
Dogs. — I  am  glad  you  republished  this  article 
from  the  Richmond  Whig;  for  it  tells  a  fact 
only  known  to  a  few,  apparently  ;  that  Virginia, 
at  this  time,  offers  very  great  inducements  to 
the  flock  masters  of  the  United  States,  to  take 
up  her  worn-out  and  abandoned  old  fields,  and 
convert  them  into  neat,  superior  sheep  pastures. 
The  only  preventive  of  that  state  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  wool-producing  ones  in  the 
world,  is  the  great  curse  of  this  country — an  ex¬ 
cess  of  mean,  miserable  cur  dogs,  almost  as 
worthless  as  their  owners. 

Sheep- Shearing  Festival. — When  shall  we  have 
that  blessed  time  which  will  bring  a  continual 
round  of  these  festivals  for  all  our  rural  popu¬ 
lation — Sheep  Shearings,  May  Days,  Harvest 
Homes,  Corn  Huskings,  and  Apple-Paring  Bees  ? 
Oh!  the  good  old  times  of  70  years  ago. 

Strawberries. — If  only  one  half  of  that  state¬ 
ment  about  Mr.  Peabody’s  success  in  raising 
strawberries  is  true,  the  article  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  cost  of  the  Agriculturist  to  all 
of  your  subscribers  for  a  year.  By  the  bye, 
who  is  this  Mr,  Peabody  ?  Is  he  one  of  our 
Connecticut  boys  ?  If  he  is,  I  wish  him  to  say 
so  and  speak  for  himself,  and  tell  us  this  is  a 
true  statement  about  his  growing  strawberries 
from  the  same  vines  five  or  six  months  in  suc¬ 
cession.  It  is  wonderful. 

Hemp  Cotton. — Will  wonders  never  cease1? 
The  discoveries  of  this  age  are  surpassingly 
wonderful.  Who  will  try  the  experiment  you 
suggest  upon  the  cotton  stalk?  It  contains  a 
heavy  coating  of  strong  fibre.  So  does  the 
okra  plant;  the  stalks,  also,  of  the  mulberry  are 
worthy  of  notice.  But  if  the  same  plan  will  an¬ 
swer  to  separate  the  fibre  from  the  glutinous 
mass  of  the  leaf  of  the  common  bear  grass,  it 
might  be  grown  to  great  advantage  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states. 

Sense  of  Hearing  in  the  Horse. — Perhaps  the 
strongest  instances  of  accuteness  of  hearing  in 
the  horse  is  evinced  while  he  is  acting  as  a  sen¬ 
tinel,  fearing  the  night  approach  of  some  steal¬ 
thy  foe,  I  have  known  cases  of  this  which 
surpass  all  human  belief,  As  much  as  man 


loves  this  noble  companion,  he  never  fully  ap¬ 
preciates  his  worth  until  placed  with  him  in 
eminent  peril.  The  most  awful  and  heart-rend¬ 
ing  sounds  that  ever  fell  upon  my  ear,  were  the 
dying  groans  of  a  horse,  in  a  deep  wilderness  at 
midnight. 

Mulching — Mr.  Allen  talks  of  mulching  new¬ 
ly-planted  trees.  Beneficial,  yea  almost  ir.dis- 
pensible  as  it  is  to  such,  it  is  equally  beneficial 
to  bearing  trees.  I  believe  I  have  often  doubled 
my  crop  of  peaches  and  cherries  by  this  process. 
I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  mulching,  not  only 
orchards,  but  many  other  things  grown  upon 
the  farm.  Shade  is  an  undoubted  fertiliser.  The 
benefit  of  that  is  derived  from  mulching,  and 
then  the  benefit  of  a  good  top-dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  as  it  decays. 

Orchard  Caterpillars. — “  Nothing  so  defaces  an 
orchard  as  the  caterpillar.”  Doubted.  I  would 
rather  see  a  few  caterpillars  upon  a  well-trim¬ 
med  orchard  than  good  trees  growing  up  more 
like  scrub  oaks  than  fruit  trees;  for,  in  one 
case,  it  looks  as  though  the  owner  desired  and 
intended  to  raise  fruit,  while  in  the  other,  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  though  he  cared  nothing  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  himself  or  family.  Nothing  adds  so 
much  to  the  looks  of  a  farm  as  a  w'ell-trimmed 
thrifty  orchard  full  of  its  health-giving,  luscious 
product. 

Cranberries. — You  are  right.  It  is  a  water 
plant,  and  it  is  forcing  nature  to  try  to  cultivate 
it  upon  dry  land ;  but  there  are  many  places 
upon  our  New-England  farms  well  adapted  to 
its  cultivation,  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
may  be  done  successfully  and  profitably.  The 
cranberry  culture  should  be  extended,  as  it  may 
be,  until  the  price  is  brought  within  the  more 
immediate  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people  than 
at  present. 

Keep  Your  Fruit  Trees  Straight. — Not  at  all 
important.  Better  straighten  a  great  many 
other  crooked  things  about  the  farm.  I  doubt 
the  fact  stated  that  an  erect  tree  will  be  longer 
lived,  and  more  fruitful  than  a  leaning  one,  and 
not  so  liable  to  casuality.  True,  I  like  best  to 
see  straight  trees;  but  it  is  not  so  very  impor¬ 
tant,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any  casuality  more 
likely  to  happen  to  the  crooked  tree  than  the 
straight  one,  except  being  blown  over ;  and  I  do 
not  know  why  the  leaning  one  should  go  down 
any  quicker  than  the  other. 

The  Blackberry  Culture , — “  Their  cultivation  is 
extremely  simple.”  That  is.  a  fact ;  one  of  the 
most  successful  culturists  I  ever  knew,  was  the 
laziest  lout  in  the  whole  country.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  his  “  clearing  ”  grew  up  to  a 
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most  luxuriant  growth  of  blackberries,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  never  raised  any  other  crop, 
worth  harvesting.  He  was  extremely  proud  of 
his  blackberries,  as  much  so  as  though  he  had 
produced  them  by  careful  cultivation.  One  day, 
one  of  his  neighbor’s  children  came  upon  his 
premises  to  gather  berries,  because  she  could 
find  very  few  at  home  ;  for  her  father  was  one 
of  that  class  who  eradicated  everything  of  the 
kind,  without  thinking  of  saving  a  little  patch 
for  family  use.  Although  the  blackberry  own¬ 
er  had  more  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  he 
had  no  idea  of  letting  his  neighbor  enjoy  his 
fruit.  So  he  told  the  little  girl  to  go  home  and 
tell  her  father  to  grow  his  own  blackberries — 
that  any  man  of  any  sort  of  industry  could 
raise  just  as  many  blackberries  as  he  could  use, 
and  not  be  trespassing  upon  his  neighbors. 
Now  I  think  just  so;  a  little  industry  will  give 
every  man  his  own  blackberries;  and  a  very 
excellent,  cheap,  and  healthy  fruit  they  are. 
The  directions  for  making  a  plantation  of  them 
in  the  article  under  review,  are  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  any  one  to  raise  his  own  blackberries. 

Asparagus. — Everybody  loves  it — about  one 
in  ten  grows  it;  and  about  one  in  ten  of  those 
grow  it  to  perfection.  But  this  article  says, 
every  person  fond  of  it  should  know  how  to 
produce  it  every  month  in  the  year.  That  is 
what  1  should  like  to  know.  Can  the  writer 
tell  us  ? 

Excursion  to  Lakeland. — There  is  one  sentence 
in  this  article  which  must  strike  many  of  your 
readers  with  surprise.  It  is  this  :  “  Lakeland 
is  a  new  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
wilderness,  50  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York.”  A  wilderness ,  they  will  exclaim,  so  near 
the  city,  and  upon  lands,  too,  so  susceptible  of 
cultivation  as  these  lands  appear  to  be  ?  How  is 
it  possible  that  such  a  tract  could  have  laid  idle 
and  unoccupied  more  than  a  century  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  such  a  city  as  New  York — 
such  a  market  for  every  product  of  the  earth  ? 
It  certainly  is  strange,  but  not  more  strange 
than  it  is  that  much  larger  tracts  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  such  a  way  they  have  barely  afforded 
a  very  meagre  living  to  the  occupants,  while  the 
fertility  has  deteriorated  rather  than  improved. 
There  is  much  land  within  50  miles  of  New 
York,  which,  if  not  in  wilderness,  certainly  is  in 
a  wilderness  of  intellect,  as  unimproved  and 
more  unimproveable  than  the  tract  you  have 
spoken  of  around  Lakeland.  Reviewer. 

One  unruly  animal  will  learn  all  others  in 
their  company  bad  tricks. 


VERMONT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
CATTLE  SHOW,  AND  FAIR. 

The  first  annual  State  Fair  of  Vermont  was 
held  at  Middlebury,  on  the  10th  and  11th  of 
September.  Having  a  pressing  invitation  from 
some  of  the  originators  of  this  praiseworthy 
enterprise,  we  went  to  meet  them  in  their  moun¬ 
tain  home,  and  participate  in  the  triumphs  of 
their  first  great  annnal  gathering. 

A  state  society  had  not  been  fully  organised, 
but  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  stock,  without  any  of  the  ac¬ 
companiments  of  judges  or  awarding  commit¬ 
tees,  or  the  incitement  of  premiums.  In  the 
absence  of  this  stimulus  and  notwithstanding 
the  short  notice  that  was  given,  there  was  a 
promptness  in  their  response  to  the  call,  that 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  farmers  of 
Vermont.  To  say  that  the  exhibition  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  state,  or  that  it  represented  even  to 
the  most  limited  extent,  her  agricultural,  me¬ 
chanical,  or  industrial  interests  would  be  ren¬ 
dering  her  great  injustice.  There  were  but 
three  departments  of  the  show  that  approached 
to  a  fair  representation.  These  were  in  the 
sheep,  the  horses,  and  the  men. 

Such  a  hardy  race  of  unadulterated  farmers, 
we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  eastern  or  middle  states 
so  purely  agricultural  as  Vermont  She  has  no 
commerce,  and  few  manufactures ;  and  there  is 
nowhere  within  her  boundaries,  that  class  of 
idlers,  loafers,  or  chevaliers  d’induslrie ,  that  suc¬ 
cessful  commerce  and  sudden  or  inherited 
wealth  beget.  Probably  no  other  state  in  the 
Union  presents  a  more  general  equality  in  the 
pecuniary  and  social  condition  of  its  citizens, 
and  none  where  there  is  practised  a  more  uni¬ 
form  industry  and  economy.  The  learned,  and 
even  the  literary  professions,  are  most  worthily 
represented,  but  the  devotees  of  these  are 
scarcely  withdrawn  from  the  agricultural  class, 
and  appear  in  no  respect  to  feel  elevated  above 
them.  Her  ablest  representatives  and  senators, 
some  of  whom  we  met,  seemed  to  be  farmers 
and  farmers  only.  They  were  peers  among  the 
best  of  the  nation’s  counsellors  at  Washington, 
and  they  are  only  peers  among  their  worthy 
constituents  at  home. 

The  Sheep  exhibited  have  never  been  surpassed; 
indeed,  they  have  never  been  equalled  in  some 
of  their  distinctive  families,  in  any  show  in  the 
United  States.  The  French  Merinos,  imported 
by  Mr.  Taintor,  and  exhibited  by  the  Messrs. 
Bingham,  about  100  of  which  were  on  the 
ground,  exceeded  anything  America  has  yet 
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seen,  and  they  were  only  equalled  by  those  re¬ 
served  by  Mr.  T.,  in  his  own  sheep  fold  at 
Hartford.  They  appeared  to  us  considerably 
to  exceed  the  merits  of  his  earliest  importations, 
the  result,  probably,  of  his  long  and  favorable 
acquaintance  with  their  breeders  in  Europe? 
which  has  enabled  him  to  procure  the  choicest 
animals  from  their  reserve ,  which  he  could  not 
for  some  time  procure.  This  has  given  him  a 
peculiar  and  exclusive  advantage,  which  his  in¬ 
telligence  and  enterprise  has  not  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  appropriate.  We  doubt  if  the  world 
has  ever  seen  any  better  animals.  Mr.  T. 
looked  almost  exclusively  to  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  fleece,  and  hardiness  of  constitution ;  yet, 
while  eminently  successful  in  these,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  carcasses,  equal  in  size,  and 
almost  as  perfect  in  form,  as  the  Southdown. 
In  addition  to  those  shown  by  Messrs.  Bingham, 
there  were  many  excellent  French  Merinos  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Jewett,  Campbell,  Sandford, 
and  Hammond;  and  some  of  the  latter  gentle¬ 
men  showed  a  few  Prussian  sheep  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence,  descended  from  the  Infantado  and  other 
choice  flocks  of  Spain.  The  merits  of  these 
consisted  in  comparatively  large  weight  of 
fleece,  on  small  carcasses.  They  worthily  rep¬ 
resent  the  best  specimens  of  our  earliest  impor¬ 
tations  of  Merinos,  by  Messrs.  Humphreys, 
Jarvis,  and  others.  Besides  the  Merinos,  we  saw 
no  other  sheep — not  a  single  representation  of 
the  Saxon,  the  long  or  the  middle  wools. 

Horses  have  long  been  a  staple  of  Vermont, 
and  at  no  former  period  has  she  equalled  the 
number  and  excellence  of  her  present  stock. 
But  as  in  sheep,  this  display  was  confined  to  a 
single  class — the  active  roadster.  We  saw  no 
racers,  no  heavy  draught  horses,  and  no  Cleve¬ 
land  bays.  Those  shown  were  principally  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  famous  Morgan  horse;  and 
certainly,  we  have  seen  no  better  horses  in 
their  class  than  these.  We  liked  the  arrange- 
men  for  showing  these  animals,  better  than  any 
before  practised.  They  were  brought  upon  the 
show  ground  and  occupied  a  stand  within  or 
outside  of  the  course,  at  their  exhibitor’s  option  ; 
but  on  the  call  of  the  committee,  each  promi¬ 
nent  sire  took  the  lead  around  the  course  of 
half  a  mile  or  more  in  circumference,  followed 
by  his  progeny.  First  came  Black  Hawk,  a 
veteran  of  16  years,  with  a  troop  of  30  or  40 
young  stallions,  and  most  of  them  presenting  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  original.  Then 
followed  the  White-Mountain  Morgan,  the 
Green-Mountain  Morgan,  the  Hambletonian,  &c., 
and  their  respective  gets;  and  last  of  all  the 


geldings  and  matched  horses,  of  which  but  few 
were  exhibited.  The  mares  and  colts  were 
very  numerous  and  choice,  and  we  believe 
everybody’s  mare  in  Vermont  had  a  colt.  One 
of  our  correspondents  has  recently  character¬ 
ised  the  Morgan  horse  a  humbug.  We  wish 
there  were  more  such  agricultural  humbugs. 
He  has  equally  failed  in  characterising  this  fine 
family  of  horse  flesh.  He  has  evidently  drawn 
his  ideas  from  the  throng  of  miscellaneous 
brutes  that  have  been  picked  up  by  jockeys  of 
every  hue,  and  palmed  off  among  the  unsophis¬ 
ticated  wherever  such  customers  could  be  found. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure 
Morgan  horse,  as  their  origin  dates  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  animal,  and  less  than  60  years  ago.  But 
they  have  had  about  the  same  period  to  form  a 
peculiar  race  as  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  their 
success  is  fully  equal.  They  are  not  homoge¬ 
neous  in  form,  appearance,  nor  character ;  but 
they  are  enough  so  to  be  entitled  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  distinctive  family  name.  There 
are  wide  departures  from  their  general  resem¬ 
blance,  in  many  of  the  progeny  thht  are  bred 
from  uncouth  dams.  We  have  seen  some  over 
16  hands  high,  and  some  scarcely  12;  some 
with  steep  rumps,  big  heads,  and  dull  eyes,  or 
sluggish  gaits,  that  were  called  Morgans,  and 
probably  enough  were  gotten  by  them,  but  the 
characteristics  of  the  dam  were  too  potent  to  be 
subdued  by  a  single  cross.  In  conclusion,  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  true  type  of  the 
Morgan  horse  is  as  desirable  an  animal  for  the 
road,  whether  our  taste,  or  convenience,  or  pock¬ 
ets  are  concerned,  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  har¬ 
ness;  and  success  say  we  to  the  Vermont  en¬ 
terprise,  of  rearing  and  maintaining  a  new  and 
highly  creditable  family  of  horses. 

In  Cattle ,  we  found  little  to  commend  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  New-York  State  Show,  yet 
much  if  compared  to  some  of  her  sister  states. 
Mr.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  had  two  beautiful  im¬ 
ported  Devon  cows  and  a  calf,  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  herd  of  Mr.  Turner;  and  Mr.  Gregory, 
of  Northfield,  showed  a  number  of  Herefords, 
from  Mr.  Sotham’s  importation,  and  ther  de¬ 
scendants  and  crosses.  There  were  some  other 
good  Devons,  and  a  few  shorthorns,  but  these 
were  deficient  both  in  number  and  excellence. 
Vermont  is  not  the  place  for  shorthorns.  It  is 
the  Devons  and  Herefords  that  are  best  adapted 
to  her  soil  and  surface,  and  these  she  will  do 
well  to  encourage  and  propagate.  There  were 
few  good  cows,  and  fewer  still  of  fat  cattle,  but 
a  goodly  show  of  steers  and  working  oxen. 

Of  Swine,  there  were  only  a  few  ;  but  some 
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Suffolks  from  the  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  Stickney, 
possessed  rare  excellence. 

The  Poultry  was  limited  to  half  a  dozen  coops, 
and  some  of  these  would  have  answered  for  the 
original  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  page  56,  fig.  11. 

Of  Fruits ,  Flowers ,  Vegetables ,  Grain ,  the  Dairy , 
and  Other  Farm  Products ,  there  was  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  but  a  few  strings  of  onions  and  a  mess  or 
two  of  potatoes. 

Almost  the  only  farm  implements  shown — 
and  there  were  no  others  except  Fairbanks 
scales — were  from  the  celebrated  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  and  a 
few  plows  from  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears.  No 
manufactures,  except  a  little  leather  and  iron, 
a  piece  or  two  of  sheeting,  and  perhaps  a  little 
besides,  from  a  state  that  embraces  its  full  share 
of  intelligence,  a  variety  of  mineral  products 
and  manufactures,  bespeaks  a*  want  of  under¬ 
standing  or  interest  in  their  'exhibition,  which 
we  think  another  year  will  remedy.  Our  ob¬ 
servations  above  must  be  understood  as  limited 
to  the  first  day’s  exhibition.  There  were  sub¬ 
sequent  arrivals  for  exhibition  which  maj^  have 
materially  enhanced  its  merits. 

The  Address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Holbrook, 
of  Brattleboro,  on  the  fair  grounds,  at  2  P.  M.,  to 
a  large  and  interested  audience,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  excellent,  but  we  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  it. 

AMERICAN  PLOWS  IN  EUROPE, 

Mr.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  New-York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  thus  writes  to  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  from  London  : — “  While  we  were  trying  the 
American  plows,  an  English  gentleman,  living 
adjoining  the  land  we  were  plowing,  who  had 
seen  me  as  soon  as  I  arrived  on  the  ground, 
asked  the  privilege  of  trying  our  plows  with 
one  horse.  He  took  one  to  another  part  of  the 
field,  and  with  one  of  his  big  horses,  plowed 
with  perfect  ease,  six  inches  deep  and  nine 
inches  wide,  without  any  extra  effort  of  his 
horse.  He  gathered  around  him,  as  you  may 
well  imagine,  a  large  crowd,  and  the  wonder 
expressed  was  very  amusing.  The  result  of 
this  was,  that  the  gentlemen  ordered  this  plow 
on  the  spot,  and  before  I  left,  gave  the  names  of 
four  others  in  the  neighborhood,  who  were 
present,  for  the  plows  to  be  ordered  for  them. 
This  gentleman  said,  after  he  had  tried  the  plow, 
I  do  not  mind  what  the  judges  may  say  about 
the  plow,  it  is  the  one  for  me.”  ’ 

Further  on,  he  says :  “  I  became  acquainted 
at  our  trial  of  plows  with  Count  de  Gourcv,  a  dis¬ 


tinguished  French  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  agriculturists  that  I 
ever  met  with.  He  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of 
our  plows.  He  had  seen  three  of  them  in  op¬ 
eration  in  France,  which  had  been  sent  over  by 
some  American  gentleman  who  had  purchased 
Rambouillet  sheep ;  but  his  name  he  did  not  re¬ 
collect.  They  were,  he  said,  so  light,  so  simple 
in  their  construction,  so  easily  operated  by  the 
peasantry  of  France,  and  so  cheap,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  them  altogether,  to  any  other  plows.  He 
expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the  per¬ 
formances  of  our  plows  at  the  trial — said  they 
had  acomplished  all  that  was  desired.” 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  above,  and  of 
whose  name  Mr.  Johnson  was  ignorant,  is  John 
A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  and 
the  plows  were  of  our  manufacture.  Our  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  have  not  only  been  sent  to 
France,  but  to  nearly  every  other  country  in 
Europe,  and  given  great  satisfaction.  They  are 
especially  liked  for  their  simplicity,  strength, 
and  cheapness ;  and  the  superior  ease  and  fa¬ 
cility  of  accomplishing  their  work.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  it  does  not  require  more  than  half  the 
power  to  propel  an  American  agricultural  im¬ 
plement  as  a  European. 

SCALDING-  HOG-S. 

I  saw  an  article  some  time  since,  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  on  scalding  hogs  with  stones ;  or  rather, 
heating  the  water  with  stones  instead  of  in  fur¬ 
naces  or  pots ;  and  I  thought  I  would  send  you 
a  description  of  my  proceeding  in  such  work. 

I  have  a  scalder,  or  large  wooden  tub,  with  a 
boiler  in  it,  by  which  we  heat  the  water  by 
building  a  fire  within  the  boiler,  which  saves 
the  trouble  of  bailing  off  the  water  after  the 
tub  is  filled,  or  of  handling  stones  either,  and  a 
much  more  convenient  way  it  is. 

I  will  give  you  a  description  of  it  as  well  as 
I  can  without  an  engraving,  which  I  am  unable  to 
give.  It  is  five  feet  three  inches  long,  two  feet 
wide  at  top,  and  twenty  inches  to  the  boiler 
from  the  top  of  the  tub,  the  boiler  being  a  long 
cylinder  of  copper  or  sheet  iron  eleven  inches 
in  diameter,  reaching  from  the  outside  of  one 
end  of  the  tub  to  nearly  the  inside  of  the  other 
end,  where  it  has  a  shoulder ;  and  the  rest  is 
the  size  of  a  common  stove  pipe,  reaching 
through  the  end  of  the  tub,  to  put  a  pipe  on  for 
the  draft  and  smoke  to  pass  through.  The 
larger  end  should  be  even  with  the  outside  of 
the  tub,  and  have  a  door,  with  a  flue  hole  in  it, 
attached  to  the  tub.  Some  are  made  wider  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  Mine  is  so.  being 
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only  sixteen  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  sixteen 
inches  to  the  bilge,  being  the  same  width  at  the 
top  of  the  tub.  It  should  have  a  rack,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  a  ladder,  over  the  boiler  to  keep 
the  hog  from  laying  upon  it,  and  should  have 
a  wooden  roller  put  inside  the  tub,  at  the  end 
where  the  boiler  door  is  level  with  the  top  of 
th$  tub,  to  assist  in  getting  out  the  hog,  and 
have  another  ladder  with  rollers,  to  pull  the 
hogs  on,  with  a  couple  of  hooks  on  one  end  to 
hold  it  to  the  tub. 

The  wood  used  for  fuel  need  not  be  more 
than  two  feet  long.  Corn  cobs  will  do  to  heat 
the  water  with,  though  wood  is  the  best.  It  can 
be  heated  in  an  hour  or  two,  if  the  pipe  draws 
well.  A  tub  of  this  size  will  scald  a  hog  that 
will  weigh  700  pounds.  It  should  have  a  lid 
to  it,  to  make  the  water  heat  quick.  Mine  is 
made  of  cedar  plank  two  inches  thick,  with  two 
planks  on  each  side,  and  three  iron  hoops,  one 
on  each  end,  to  go  all  the  way  round  the  tub, 
and  one  in  the  middle  to  lap  over  the  top  of 
each  plank.  Peter  E.  Harvey. 

Columbus ,  N.  J ,  1851. 

- 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  AND  FAIR 

OF  THE 

3T.  %  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  days  of 
September.  The  site  was  eligibly  chosen  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Genesee,  within  two  miles 
of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  picturesque  and  tastefully  ornamented 
grounds  occupied  by  the  Mount-Hope  Cemetery. 
There  was,  however,  a  serious  drawback  to 
their  comfort,  in  the  absence  of  ail  shade,  except 
such  as  was  afforded  by  tents  and  temporary 
structures,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  society. 
If  these  natural  awnings  cannot  be  found  at  some 
convenient  point,  we  insist  for  the  suffering  thou¬ 
sands  that  may  hereafter  congregate  at  these 
annual  fairs,  that  temporary  seats,  with  ample 
awnings,  be -located  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds,  that  exhaustion  shall  not  necessarily 
follow  the  effort  to  study  the  subjects  of  interest 
presented  for  investigation.  Another,  and  much 
more  intolerable  nuisance  existed,  in  the  suffo¬ 
cating  clouds  of  dust  that  enveloped  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  the  only  approach  to  the  show 
grounds.  Why  this  gross  neglect  is  permitted, 
both  by  the  officers  of  a  society  that  has  receiv¬ 
ed  such  ample  remuneration  from  the  public, 
and  by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  who  promised 
all  due  provision  for  the  comfort  of  members 


and  spectators,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
One  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  well  be¬ 
stowed  in  saturating  the  ground  ;  and  probably 
a  fifth  of  this  sum  would  have  been  ample  for 
this  purpose.  We  would  make  it  a  condition  to 
the  holding  of  any  subsequent  fair,  that  the 
approaches  to  and  around  the  premises,  should 
be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  dust,  which,  of 
course,  is  always  to  be  expected  at  the  season 
when  these  exhibitions  occur.  In  other  respects, 
the  arrangements  were  entirely  appropriate 
and  liberal.  An  extensive  enclosure,  and  con¬ 
venient  tents  and  buildings,  afforded  ample  ac¬ 
commodation  for  spectators,  animals,  and  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  citizens  of  Rochester  were  kind 
and  hospitable  to  the  last  degree.  Without  this 
generous  hospitality  on  their  part,  many  a 
weary  stranger  would  have  had  to  lodge  in  open 
barracks,  instead  of  the  well-furnished  cham¬ 
bers  so  freely  offered. 

We  cannot,  however,  bring  within  this  com¬ 
mendation,  the  ridiculous  effort  at  display,  got 
up  by  some  ambitious,  but  weakly-minded  cit¬ 
izens,  under  the  head  of  a  festival.  What  would 
any  sober-minded,  plain  farmer  deem  an  ap¬ 
propriate  festival  for  the  multitude  who  were 
wearied  by  a  ten  hours’  exposure  to  the  broiling 
sun,  in  the  suffocating  dust  we  have  alluded  to, 
and  among  beeves,  and  horses,  sheep  and  poul¬ 
try,  implements  and  garden  truck?  Why, 
clearly,  if  anything  were  proffered  beyond  a 
comfortable  supper,  clean  linen,  and  a  quiet 
bed,  it  would  be  a  general  entertainment  of 
plain  but  substantial  fare,  with  good  music 
and  spirit-stirring  speeches,  such  as  the  occa« 
sion  would  not  fail  to  elicit  from  the  numerous 
choice  spirits  that  annually  congregate  there. 
In  such  an  assemblage,  the  body  might  be  re¬ 
freshed,  while  the  senses  were  gratified  and  the 
mind  improved  by  the  feast  of  reason.  But, 
what  had  we  in  the  place  of  this  common-sense 
entertainment?  Why,  a  thing  called  a  festival , 
but  realty,  an  attempt  at  a  fashionable  ten  dollar 
admission  ball ,  where  white  kid  gloves,  dainty 
music,  the  most  absurd  and  costly  refreshments, 
and  the  primmest  kind  of  ceremony  and  man¬ 
ners  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  starch  was  thickened  and  the  gloom  deep¬ 
ened,  by  some  very  formal  and  premeditated 
speeches,  previously  committed  to  paper,  and 
perhaps,  read  by  one  leading  functionary  to 
another.  The  description  of  this  lugubrious 
affair,  by  an  eye  witness — for  we  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  employed  in  sleeping  off  the  fatigues  of  the 
day — would  have  been  sadly  painful  had  they 
not  been  so  uncontrollably  ludicrous. 
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One  other -item  we  feel  bound  to  notice  as  it 
deserves.  A  large  bill  for  the  entertainment  of 
distinguished  invited  guests ,  was  said  to  have  been 
ignored  both  by  the  committee  of  the  society 
and  that  of  the  citizens.  We  trust  the  getters 
up  of  such  invitations  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  see  this  matter  settled  in  some  other  way  than 
by  taking  the  hard  earned  contributions  of  the 
society.  Members  are  willing  to  pay  their 
money  for  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  society ; 
but  for  such  toadyism  as  is  shown  in  running 
up  scores  for  many  hundreds,  not  to  say  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  to  pay  extortionate  hotel  bills 
for  exacting  guests,  is  not  what  they  bargain 
for,  or  will  quietly  submit  to.  The  plain  cold 
cut,  provided  by  the  society,  and  taken  on  the 
ground,  in  true  farmer  style,  by  the  committees 
and  working  officers  of  the  society,  we  decided¬ 
ly  approve  of,  and  heartily  commend  in  all 
future  arrangements. 

The  success  of  this  fair,  so  far  as  is  shown 
by  the  receipts  of  money,  and  the  number  of 
spectators,  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  The  amount  is  some  $3,000  larger 
than  ever  before  taken  for  members  and  admis¬ 
sion  upon  the  grounds ;  and  the  number  of  en¬ 
tries  for  exhibition,  in  many  of  the  departments, 
far  exceeded  any  before.  We  will  give  these 
in  a  subsequent  number,  when  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  society’s  books. 

The  Shorthorns  were  in  greater  perfection 
than  ever  before  at  the  State  Fair,  or  any  other 
fair  in  the  United  States.  Several  of  England’s 
very  best,  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
were  there,  and  they  are  now  in  such  hands  as 
we  can  rety  on  for  fully  sustaining,  if  they  do 
not  even  improve  their  valuable  points  for  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers. 

The  Devons  have  never  before  been  seen  in 
America,  in  so  large  numbers,  and  of  such  un¬ 
qualified  excellence.  Many  of  these  were  but 
lately  imported  from  the  choicest  herds  of 
Devonshire  ;  and  some  others,  bred  from  recent- 
ly-importe'd  stock,  hardly  fell  behind  in  merit. 
Three  beautiful  spayed  Devon  heifers,  of  finer 
forms,  and  greater  size,  than  we  ever  before  saw. 
We  believe  they  could  hardly  be  matched,  and 
certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  steers  of  the 
same  age,  either  for  the  yoke  or  the  shambles. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  room  now  to  give  the 
names  of  animals  noiytheir  breeders,  but  shall 
publish  a  list  of  both  in  our  next. 

The  Rerefords ,  that  really  meritorious  breed  of 
horned  cattle,  were  principally  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  persons.  But  they  fully  evinced 
lhe  excellent  points  that  charaterised  the  impor¬ 


tations  made  some  ten  years  since.  We  regret 
that  others  have  not  followed  to  sustain  and  ex¬ 
tend  this  valuable  breed. 

Of  Ayrshires,  very  few  were  exhibited;  of  Al¬ 
derney  s,  three  or  four  ;  of  Hungarians ,  two  ;  and 
of  Mixed  Breeds  and  Natives ,  fat  cattle  and  Dairy 
Animals ,  there  were  less  than  we  have  ever  seen 
on  a  similar  occasion.  There  were,  however, 
some  choice  specimens  of  each,  scarcely  if  any 
falling  below  their  most  successful  predecessors. 

Some  excellent  Sheep,  were  on  the  ground 
The  Southdowns  were,  perhaps,  as  a  body, 
better  than  any  equal  number  before  exhibited, 
there  being  a  large  proportion  lately  imported 
from  the  best  flocks  of  Jonas  Webb  and  others. 
There  were  many  good  specimens  of  the  long- 
wools ,  but  these  were  not  shown  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  There  were  numerous  entries  of  fine-wool 
sheep,  either  pure  or  variously  compounded  of 
choice  Merino  and  the  finer  Saxons.  We  saw, 
however,  but  few  of  the  large  French  Merinos, 
of  which  Vermont  exhibited  so  largely  at  her 
late  State  Fair. 

Horses  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  greater 
we  believe  than  ever  before,  but  not  of  superior 
merit.  We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  them,  either  generally  or  minutely  ;  but 
so  far  as  our  observation  extended,  there  was 
less  variety,  and  certainly  not  greater  excellence, 
than  on  several  previous  occasions.  There  were 
many  of  the  cart  and  other  coarse  breeds  sent 
by  our  neighbors  in  Canada,  and  some  of  the 
finer  bloods  were  also  entered  by  them,  each  of 
which  possessed  considerable  merit. 

The  Swine  were  not  numerous,  but  most  of 
those  shown  had  good  points.  They  were  prin¬ 
cipally  white,  and  mostly  either  Suffolk  or  Lei¬ 
cester.  The  former  are  nice  and  delicate  in  the 
best  qualities  and  proportions  of  a  pig,  but  the 
last  are  altogether  too  massive  and  un wieldly  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  furnish  side  pork  for 
the  navy.  We  observed  but  two  or  three  Berk- 
shires,  and  one  pen  of  that,  prolific,  hardy,  self 
sustaining  little  breed,  the  China,  consistingof  a 
dam,  and  her  baker’s  dozen  of  young  porklings. 

The  Poultry  was  not  numerous,  but  some  of 
it  very  attractive.  We  wished  for  a  little  leaven 
from  the  Boston  spirit.  We  like  to  see  the  coops 
well  stocked.  Taste  may  be  consulted,  and 
profit,  too,  in  these  minor  matters,  equally  as  in 
larger. 

Farm  Implements  were,  perhaps,  never  so 
abundant,  nor  of  better  quality,  on  any  previous 
exhibition.  There  were,  however,  but  few  arti 
cles  differing  materially  from  those  previously 
shown.  We  think  we  may  promise  our  farmer? 
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a  good  mowing  machine  for  their  use  another 
season,  there  being  two  on  the  ground  better 
than  any  before  used.  There  was  a  flax-break¬ 
ing  machine,  recently  invented,  which  breaks  up 
the  straw,  when  freed  from  the  seed,  and  cleans 
out  and  separates  quite  perfectly,  the  shives,  or 
woody  portion  from  the  long  fibres.  This,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  late  discovery  for  altering 
the  texture  from  the  unyielding  wiry  touch  to 
a  soft,  cottony  mass,  is  undoubtedly  destined, 
soon  to  bring  the  comparatively  neglected  in¬ 
terest  of  flax  culture  to  its  former  elevated  posi¬ 
tion  among  American  products. 

The  Fruits ,  Vegetables ,  Flowers ,  Grain ,  Honey , 
and  Dairy  Products  were  not  numerous,  but 
many  of  them  were  of  great  excellence. 

The  Annual  Speech ,  by  Senator  Douglas,  was  a 
good  one ;  but  though  adroitly  shaped,  to  give 
the  most  effective  point  to  the  speaker’s  peculiar 
views,  without  eliciting  anything  beyond  the 
smallest  amount  of  censure,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
open  to  pointed  criticism,  which  we  have  neither 
time  nor  room  to  make. 


THE  COTTON  CROP. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Mobile  Tribune.  It  is  written  by  a 
commission  merchant  of  that  city;  a  man  in 
whose  sound  judgement  and  accurate  estimates, 
the  public  have  great  confidence.  If  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry’s  opinion  proves  correct,  cotton  must  rise 
considerably.  We  have  been  of  the  opinion  all 
along,  the  past  summer,  that  it  had  fallen  below 
a  justifiable  mark,  considering  the  delicacy  of 
the  plant,  and  great  precariousness  of  its  crop. 
But,  one  extreme  begets  another: — 

I  left  Mobile  in  July,  and  have  since  been 
travelling  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee, 
and  have  been  carefully  observing  and  inquir¬ 
ing  diligently,  respecting  their  cotton  and  other 
crops. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  my  views  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  cotton  crop,  (so  far,  made  up  by 
personal  observation  a  good  deal,)  I  will  state 
my  estimates  for  the  crops  of  1849  and  1850. 

On  the  31st  of  Aug.  1849,  my  estimate 

was  a  crop  of  2,150,100 

That  crop  turned  out  to  be  2,097,000 

On  the  31st  of  Aug.  last  year,  my  esti¬ 
mate  was  a  crop  of  2,200,000  to  2,300,000 
That  crop  by  yesterday’s  New  York 
statement,  will  make 

2,350,000  to  2,375,000  bales. 

Each  of  these  estimates,  you  will  perceive,  is 


very  nearly  correct,  but  the  great  falling  off  in 
the  weight  of  the  bales  last  year  or  for  the  crop 
of  1850,  received  in  1850,  ’51,  would  reduce  the 
number  of  bales  down  towards  2,200,000  of 
equal  weights  of  those  of  1849. 

By  many,  it  is  said  nothing  can  be  told  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  crop  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  above  remarks  I  introduced  for  their 
satisfaction. 

I  return,  then,  to  say,  that  the  cotton  crop  of 
1851  will  not  exceed  2,100,000to  2,200,000  bales* 
It  may  fall  very  much  below,  but  it  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  those  figures.  Before  I  left  Mobile,  the  re¬ 
ports  were  favorable,  generally,  for  a  full  crop, 
though  various  complaints  were  coming  in  from 
some  quarters.  On  my  route  I  found  portions  of 
some  plantations  doing  well,  and  other  portions 
nothing.  Some  crops  promise  finely,  others 
poorly.  As  a  criterion  for  Alabama,  I  will  state 
that  plantations  which  late  in  July  promised  a 
heavy  crop,  have  so  completely  shed  their  forms, 
blooms,  and  small  bolls,  that  they  cannot  yield 
over  a  two-thirds  crop.  This  relates  to  planta¬ 
tions  where  all  the  lands  are  fresh  and  strong. 
On  those  of  a  sandy  and  light  soil  the  falling  otf 
is  still  greater.  On  plantations,  where,  before  I 
left  for  Georgia,  I  supposed  had  900  pounds  to 
the  acre,  made  beyond  casualty,  and  which 
were  covered  with  forms  and  blooms,  I  find  on 
my  return,  not  only  all  those  blooms  and  forms 
have  been  shed,  but  many  of  the  bolls  that  were 
then  showing  finely,  and  a  frost  on  the  first  of 
October  would  do  no  serious  injury  to  them. 
There  are  now  no  forms  or  blooms  on  the  cot¬ 
ton,  and  it  is  too  late  for  forms  to  come,  for  them 
then  to  bloom,  and  for  the  bloom  to  mature  the 
bolls.  You  know  forms,  or  squares,  precede  the 
blooms,  and  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
square,  or  form,  some  three  weeks  must  elapse 
before  it  becomes  the  bloom ;  in  two  days,  the 
bloom  drops  and  reveals  the  boll,  and  in  six 
or  seven  weeks,  this  boll,  if  it  holds  on,  bursts 
open,  and  the  cotton  can  be  picked.  This  is 
the  process.  Well,  all  will  see  it  is  now  too 
late,  inevitably,  for  the  wind  to  do  all  this. 

Corn  crops,  in  Eastern  Alabama,  are  good,  so 
of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  In  Georgia,  the  corn  crop 
is  very  poor,  generally.  Cotton  on  their  old 
lands  is  very  light,  and  on  their  fresh  and  bet¬ 
ter  lands,  much  poorer  than  they  promised  to 
be  a  month  ago. 

Hurriedly  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  write 
this,  if  it  furnishes  any  information  which  may 
be  desirable  to  the  public,  it  is  at  your  service 

Geo.  G.  Henry. 

Caunnanugge ,  Macon  Co.,  Sept.  1,  1851. 
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Jordan  Agricultural  Jferos. 

By  the  steamer  Europa,  we  are  in  receipt  of  our 
foreign  journals  up  to  September  6th. 

Cotton  had  advanced  £  to  £  of  a  penny.  Provis¬ 
ions^  Flour,  and  Grain  were  a  little  lower. 

What  Americans  Have  Hone  the  Past  Season  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Elsewhere. — The  following  sum¬ 
ming  up  is  from  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce 

“So  you  see  that  the  United  States  are  of  late  look¬ 
ing  up.  We  have  carried  away  the  palm  in  ship 
building.  We  have  sent  them  a  reaper  to  reap  their 
grain  fields.  We  have  picked  their  locks  which  defied 
the  world,  and  have  given  them  in  their  stead,  one 
which  has  hitherto  proved  unpickable.  We  have  sent 
them  pressing  machines  surpassing  anything  they  have, 
and,  as  we  believe,  destined  to  supplant,  perhaps, 
wholly,  those  now  in  use.  We  have  sent  them  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  their  power,  cotton  of  unapproach¬ 
ed  excellence  of  quality,  and  we  can  send  it  in  quantity 
at  least  abundant  enough.  We  have  sent  them,  be 
sides,  wheat,  bacon,  and  tobacco;  of  the  primest  qual¬ 
ity — an  article  of  food,  the  meat  biscuit,  which  will  be 
found  indispensable  to  the  success  of  many  great  mod¬ 
ern  enterprises;  the  utility  of  which  they  have  not 
been  slow  to  perceive.  We  have  sent  them,  too,  the 
Greek  slave ;  and  Colt’s  revolver,  the  greatest  modern 
improvement  in  fire  arms,  and  the  most  efficient  of  all 
known  small  arms.  And  we  might  add  that  we  have 
fairly  bored  a  great  hole  through  the  continent  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  I  commend  to  your  notice 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  the  Times  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  opening  the  Nicaragua  route: — 

“  I  have  called  your  attention  to  these  matters  not  in 
a  spirit  of  boasting,  I  hope,  but  as  matters  of  informa¬ 
tion.  We  receive  now  on  this  side  of  the  water  so 
manly  and  heartily  an  acknowledgement  of  our  suc¬ 
cess,  that  boasting  would  on  our  part  be  in  most  espe¬ 
cial  bad  taste.” 

The  Amende  Honorable. — It  will  be  recollected  in 
our  August  number,  that  we  took  the  Times,  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  English  papers  to  task,  for  their  ignorant 
and  illiberal  comments  on  the  American  exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  particularly  in  that  department 
which  most  concerns  us — the  agricultural.  We 
thought  it  very  ungentlemanly,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
after  inviting  the  whole  world  to  come  forward  and 
make  a  display  of  its  handicraft  for  England’s  benefit, 
to  single  out  the  Americans  as  a  butt  for  ridicule,  and 
captious,  narrowminded,  vulgar  sneers.  Yet,  the  mo¬ 
ment  our  reapers,  plows,  (fee.,  are  tried,  and  found  to  be 
so  much  superior  to  what  was  anticipated,  their  tone 
changes,  and  the  English  press  acknowledges  its  er¬ 
ror  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  accords  to  America 
all,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  is  justly  her  due. 

The  following  is  from  the  London  Times : — 

“  Taking  all  things  together,  British  and  Americans 
have  run  a  pretty  fair  tie  through  the  trials  of  this 


wonderful  season.  The  spring,  it  must  be  confessed, 
opened  ill  for  Brother  Jonathan,  and  for  a  good  while 
in  the  race,  we  kept  well  ahead.  We  had  our  great 
Exhibition — a  real  new  ‘smart’  speculation,  which 
did  not  turn  out  a  failure,  which  exceeded  everybody’s 
hopes,  and  which  brought  about  no  revolutions  at  all. 
It  was  calculated  that  we  should  realise  $2, 000, 000. 
whereas  we  have  got  over  $2,100,000  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment,  with  six  good  weeks  before  us  still.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  beyond  all  denial  that  every  practi¬ 
cal  success  of  the  season  belongs  to  the  Americans. 
Their  consignments  showed  poorly  at  first,  but  came 
out  well  upon  trial.  The  reaping  machine  has  carried 
conviction  to  the  hearts  of  the  British  agriculturist. 
Their  revolvers  threaten  to  revolutionise  military  tac¬ 
tics  as  completely  as  the  original  discovery  of  gun¬ 
powder.  Their  yacht  takes  a  class  to  itself.  Of  all 
the  victories  ever  won,  none  has  been  so  transcendant 
as  that  of  the  New- York  schooner  America.  The  ac¬ 
counts  given  of  her  performances  suggests  the  inap¬ 
proachable  excellence  attributed  to  Jupiter  by  the  an¬ 
cient  poets,  who  describe  the  king  of  the  gods  as  being 
not  only  supreme,  but  having  none  other  next  to  him. 
‘  What’s  first  ?’ — ‘  the  America.’  ‘  What’s  second  ?’ — 
‘Nothing.’  Besides  this,  the  Baltic,  one  of  Collin's 
line  of  steamers,  has  ‘made  the  fastest  passage  yet 
known  across  the  Atlantic;’  and,  according  to  the 
American  journals,  has  been  purchased  by  British 
agents  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  towing  the  Cunard  vessels 
from  one  shore  of  the  ocean  to  the  other.”  Finally,  as 
if  to  crown  the  triumphs  of  the  year,  Americans  have 
actually  sailed  through  the  isthmus  connecting  the  two 
continents  of  the  New  World  ;  and,  while  Englishmen 
have  been  douting  and  grudging,  Yankees  have  stepped 
in  and  won  the  day. 

“So  we  think,  on  the  whole,  that  we  may  afford  to 
shake  hands  and  exchange  congratulations,  after  which 
we  must  learn  as  much  from  each  other  as  we  can. 
As  for  yachts,  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  next  August 
every  vessel  of  the  Cowes  squadron  will  be  trimmed 
to  the  very  image  of  the  America ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  farmers  will  reap  by  machinery,  and  the  re¬ 
volver,  we  fear,  is  too  attractive  an  embodiment  of 
personal  power  to  be  overlooked  by  European  mischief- 
makers.” 

Birds — How  Can  I  Learn  to  Tame  Them  ? — This  is 
not  so  difficult  as  you  imagine ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  lay 
claim  to  any  particular  “art”  in  the  matter — success¬ 
ful  though  we  have  been  in  nearly  every  effort  made. 
The  “  law  of  kindness  ”  is  the  talisman  by  which  these 
things  are  effected ;  a  law  which,  if  it  were  brought 
into  more  general  practice  amongst  ourselves,  would 
make  society  at  large  infinitely  oetter  than  it  is.  The 
spell  can  be  worked  at  any  time  by  the  magic  rod  of 
“  affection.”  If  this  be  properly  handled,  we  must  all  fall 
before  it.  Such  is  the  extent  of  power.  Remember, 
however,  to  use  that  power  for  good  only,  and  never 
dare  attempt  to  commit  any  breach  of  confidence. 
Your  birds  will  then  be  tame,  and  will  love  you. — Gar¬ 
deners'  Chronicle. 
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To  Our  Readers. — It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  first  page  of  this  number  of  our  paper,  that  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist  is  to  cease  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 
A  similar  publication,  to  be  called  The  Plow,  will 
talie  its  place,  edited  by  our  assistant  and  veteran  cor¬ 
respondent,  Mr.  Solon  Robinson.  The  sole  reason  of 
our  retiring  from  the  arduous  duties  of  editors  is,  that 
the  business  of  our  agricultural  warehouse  and  manu¬ 
factory  demands  our  exclusive  attention.  But  in  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  editors,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  relinquish 
intercourse  with  the  agricultural  public ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  shall  expect  to  be  regular  contributors  to 
the  Plow,  and  thus  through  its  columns,  keep  up  that 
communication  with  our  friends  and  the  public,  which 
has  been  so  agreeable  to  us  for  the  past  ten  years. 

If  circumstances  favor,  it  is  our  intention  to  resusci¬ 
tate  the  American  Agriculturist  at  some  future  day,  in 
an  enlarged  and  highly  improved  form,  to  be  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  the  ablest  European  periodicals. 

We  recommend  the  Plow  to  all  the  friends  and  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Agriculturist ;  and  as  Mr.  Robinson  will 
give  his  whole  time  and  talents  to  it,  we  have  no  doubt, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  good  corps  of  correspondents, 
he  will  make  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  in  the  United  States.  Although  pub¬ 
lished  at  half  the  price  of  the  Agriculturist,  it  will  be 
of  the  same  size,  and  contain  the  same  number  of  pages, 
thus  making  it  the  cheapest  publication  in  America. 
Mr.  Robinson’s  great  desire  is,  to  benefit  and  instruct 
the  millions ;  it  is  for  this  reason  he  has  put  the  price 
of  his  periodical  so  low,  that  no  one  can  object  to  it 
on  that  score.  We  hope  his  success  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  will  equal  his  deserts.  If  so,  his  subscription  list 
will  be  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands.  W e  can  assure 
the  farmers  of  this  country  the  more  they  read  his 
paper,  and  practise  its  precepts,  the  richer,  wiser,  and 
happier  they  will  become. 

Price  of  The  Plow. — Fifty  cents  a  year  for  single 
subscribers.  A  discount  of  25  per  cent,  to  clubs  of 
eight  or  more,  which  will  bring  it  to  the  extreme  low 
price  of  87+  cents  for  a  year.  Correspondents  for  The 
Plow  will  be  furnished  the  paper  gratis. 

To  Advertisers. — Mr.  Saxton  will  issue  you  30,000 
copies  of  the  January  number  of  the  Plow ;  it  will 
therefore  be  a  great  consideration  to  advertise  in  it. 
An  equally  large  number  for  the  next  months  will 
probably  follow. 

Importation  of  Devon  Cattle. — Mr.  W.  R.  Sand- 
ford,  of  Orwell,  Yt.,  has  recently  imported  two  Devon 
cows  and  a  young  bull  calf,  from  the  celebrated  herd 
of  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  England.  They  are  fine  ani¬ 
mals,  and  will  do  credit  to  the  improved  stock  of  Ver¬ 
mont. 

A  New  and  Splendid  Edition  of  Our  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Agricultural  Implements  has  been  recently 
issued,  which  the  construction  of  the  Post- Master  Gen¬ 


eral  on  the.  recent  postage  law,  prohibits  our  sending 
through  the  mail  without  prepayment  of  postage. 
Those  of  our  friends  or  correspondents  who  wish  our 
catalogue  sent  through  the  mail  hereafter,  will  please 
to  enclose  the  postage  for  it,  (six  cents,)  in  letter  stamps, 
as  we  fully  sustain  our  share  of  the  expense  in  its 
publication.  We  shall  be  happy  to  send  it  gratis,  on 
request,  through  any  private  hands. 

Times  of  Holding  Annual  Shows  and  Fairs. — The 
following  indicate  the  times  and  places  the  annual 
shows  and  fairs  of  several  State  and  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  are  to  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States : — 

Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  Neio  York. — 

October  1st,  the  fair  at  Castle  Garden  will  be  open 
to  visitors  at  8  A.  M, 

October  6th.  Special  exhibition  of  dahlias  and  roses 
at  Castle  Garden. 

October  7th.  Testing  of  plows  at  White  Plains. 
Committee  will  be  on  the  ground  at  1 0,  A.  M. 

October  8th.  Plowing  and  Spading  Match  at  White 
Plains,  in  connection  with  the  Westchester-County  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society.  Committee  -will  be  on  the  ground 
at  10,  A.  M. 

October  15th,  1.6th,  and  17th.  Cattle  Show  at  Mad 
ison  Cottage,  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Thenty-third 
street.  Entries  may  be  made  on  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th,  on  the  ground,  or  at  any  time  previous,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  A.  Chandler,  Corresponding  Secretary,  351 
Broadway. 

October  1 6th.  Anniversary  address,  in  the  evening, 
by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Tickets  gratis.  To  be  had  at  the  garden,  or  from  any 
of  the  managers.  Due  notice  of  the  hour  and  place 
will  be  published. 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Haris- 
burgh,  October  29th,  30th,  and  31st. 

Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society ,  at  Macon,  Octo¬ 
ber  29th,  30th,  and  31st. 

Chenango- County  (A7".  Y.)  Agricultural  Society ,  at 
Norwich,  October  1st  and  2d. 

Westchester-County  {N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
White  Plains,  October  7th,  in  connection  with  the 
Plowing  Match  of  the  American  Institute. 

Burlington- County  (JY.  J.)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Monut  Holly,  October  8tli. 

Philadelphia- County  {Pa)  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Philadelphia,  October  8th  and  9th. 

Clermont- County  {Ohio)  Agricultural  Society,  Oc¬ 
tober  2d,  3d,  and  4th. 

Fairfield- County  {Conn)  Agricidtural  Society,  at 
Bridgeport,  October  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  premiums  for  Plowing,  P 
T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  President  of  the  society,  with  great 
liberality,  offers  additional  premiums,  amounting  to 
|200,  the  highest  of  which  is  $50,  open  to  plows  and 
teams  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  This  will  be  a 
capital  opportunity  for  the  plow  makers  of  the  United 
States  to  show  their  hands. 


NEW- YORK  CATTLE  MARKET - ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NEW- YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

At  Market. — 1,800  Beeves,  (southern  and  western,)  120  Cows 
and  Calves,  and  7,800  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Beef  Cattle. — Prices  do  not  vaiy  materially  from  our  last. 
Good  qualities  sold  from  $6  to  $7.50  per  hundred  pounds.  About 
100  unsold. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Prices  from  $20  to  $40.  Unsold,  10. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sales  of  Sheep  at  from  $1.50  to  $5. 

Lambs  at  from  $1.25  to  $4.  150  unsold. _ sept.  15 

Acknowledgment. — A  sample  of  Flax  Cotton,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Claussen’s  process,  from  E.  G.  Roberts,  68  Pine  street,  N.  Y., 
patentee  for  the  United  States. _ 

FI  WE  AMERICAN  MUCK.  BOOK,  treating  of 
i  the  Nature,  Properties,  Sources,  History,  and  Opera¬ 
tions  of  all  the  Principal  Fertilisers  and  Manures  in  Com¬ 
mon  Use,  with  Specific  Directions  for  their  Preservation  and 
Application  to  the  Soil  and  to  Crops ;  drawn  from  Authentic 
Sources,  Actual  Experience,  and  Personal  Observations,  as  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Leading  Principles  of  Practical  and  Scientific 
Agriculture.  By  D.  J.  Browne.  Price  $1. 
au  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 

_  152  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y. 

PRINCE’S  LINNJEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 
and  Nurseries.— Wm.  R.  Prince  &  Co.,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  offer  their  select  and  unrivalled  collection  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  roots,  bulbous  and  other  flowering 
plants,  paeonies,  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  stock  of  standard 
and  dwarf  pears,  and  of  all  other  fruit  trees,  is  very  extensive. 
100,000  evergreen  trees  comprising  every  variety.  25,000  roses 
of  the  finest  perpetual,  daily  and  moss  varieties.  100  splendid 
varieties  of  paeonies,  all  the  new  and  superior  strawberries.  10,- 
000  grape  vines  of  the  finest  kinds.  Descriptive  catalogues  with 
reduced  prices  will  be  sent  to  post-paid  applicants.  s2t 

EAGLE  PLOW. — No.  28. — The  following  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  purchased  one  of  these 
plows,  fully  explains  its  character.  “  In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
how  I  like  the  great  breaking  plow,  I  have  to  say  it  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations,  and  even  your  own  recommendation, 
which  I  then  thought  quite  extravagant.  I  put  on  four  stout 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  drove  into  the  thickest  patch  of  scrub  oak 
roots  upon  my  farm ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  that  I  should 
break  the  plow  instead  of  the  roots  ;  but  I  have  now  turned  over 
twenty  acres  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  nothing  but 
stubble,  and  the  plow  is  this  day  better  than  it  was  when  it 
came  from  your  store.  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and  best  plow  for 
such  heavy  work  ever  invented.” 

These  plows  are  for  sale  at  our  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No’s. 
189  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York.  Price,  plain,  $18— full  rigged, 
with  wheel,  draft  rod,  and  cutter,  $20. 

_ A.  B.  ALLEN  fe  Co. 

REENHOUSE  PLANTS,  VINES  AN® 
Roses.  Parsons  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety 
of  Greenhouse  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  their 
fine  stock  of  Camellia  wilderii,  the  perfection  of  whose  form  is 
not  attained  by  any  other  variety.  The  original  stock,  both  of 
this  and  C.  Abbey  Wilder,  is  in  their  possession. 

Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examine  their  Vineries,  now 
in  full  fruit,  and  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of 
about  forty  varieties,  at 

59  cents  for  those  one  year  old. 

75  “  “  two  years  old. 

$1.00  “  “  of  extra  size. 

|  [Their  stock  of  saleable  roses  includes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots  of  the  Remontant,  Bourbon,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  various  sub-classes.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Flushing,  near  N.  Y.  PARSONS  &  Co. 

o 

IT^RAIN  TILES. — The  Staten-Island  Drainage  Tile  Com- 
MJ?  pany  are  now  prepared  to  supply  agriculturists  with  the 
above-named  tiles  of  the  most  approved  patterns . 

2-inch  round  pipes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  thousand,  $  9 
Do.  Do.  Do.  10 

3  Do.  Do.  Do.  12 

and  pipe  and  horse-shoe  tiles  of  all  sizes,  at  corresponding  prices.. 

The  establishment  is  at  Latourette’s  Point,  Fresh  Hills,  near 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  and  boats  drawing  four  feet  of  water 
can  enter  the  yard,  and  load  from  the  kilns.  Address 
jytf  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.  189  and  191  Water  st.  N.  Y. 


CCONNRCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY 
of  Parsons  &.  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York.  The  proprie- 
tors  of  this  establishment  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment  of  ! 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  & c.  Their  j 
stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  any  they  have  before  | 
offered.  Also,  Pears  on  Quince,  of  their  own  growing.  The  ! 
Ornamental  Department  contains  the  usual  well-known  varieties 
and  ail  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Lawns  and  Arbore- 
tums,  including  the  new  Pines,  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dollars  I 
each,  and  Cedrus  deodara  of  various  sizes,  at  one  dollar  per 
foot.  Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail.  o  ! 


OATS!  RATS!!  RATS  !  !  !— E.  Oliver’s  Patent 
MMj  Self-Setting  Revolving  Rat  Trap  is  decidedly  the  best  rat 
catcher  in  the  United  States.  It  has  and  will  deceive  the  most 
cunning  old  rats  that  have  been  too  wide  awake  for  all  other 
traps.  The  sagacity  of  the  vermin  will  be  of  no  avail  with  this 
ingenious  trap.  Manufactured  at  25  Fulton  street,  up  stairs,  cor¬ 
nel1  of  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Also,  wove  wire,  for  grain,  seeds,  and  ore  screens,  sieves, 
riddles,  &c.  o 


FOR  SAEE.— One  of  the  best  grazing  Farms  in  Chaut- 
augue  county,  for  sale  at  $18  an  acre.  It  contains  about 
220  acres,  about  120  of  which  are  under  a  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  buildings  and  fences  are  good,  and  there  is  on  it  a 
good  orchard  of  grafted  fruit.  A  part  of  the  purchase  money  can 
remain  under  a  bond  and  mortgage  for  a  term  of  years,  if  desired. 
The  title  is  perfect.  For  information  inquire  of 

JOHN  D.  PATTERSON, 

o  Westfield,  Chautaugue  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  VINES.— For  sale,  100,000  fine  Cran- 
V-sLj  berry  plants,  which  can  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
Union.  Fall  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  plant  them,  south  of 
New  York. 

olt*  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


SOUTHDOWN  RUCKS  FOR  S A  LE.— 1 The  sub¬ 
scriber  offers  for  sale  ten  very  fine  thorough- bred  Southdown 
bucks,  eight  months  old,  and  directly  descended  from  the  most 
pure  and  best  stock  now  in  the  country.  They  can  be  seen  on 
the  farm  of  George  Hartshorne,  three  miles  from  Railway,  Es¬ 
sex  countv,  New  Jersey,  or  inquire  of  G.  HARTSHORNE, 
olt* 


UINDLESS-CHAIN  PUMPS,  OR  WATER 
Elevators. — These  highly  approved  machines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  Mew  Use  for  Chain  Pumps. — One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  180  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


THE  THOROUGH-BRED  SHORTHORN 
Bull  Tempest  (four  years  old). — This  splendid  animal  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  premium  of  the  Rhode-Island  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Domestic  Industry,  at  the  show  of  1850.  lie  was 
got  by  “  Melrose,”  (No.  103  Allen’s  Am.  Herd  Book,)  out  of 
“  Daisy,”  (registered  on  page  167  of  Herd  Book,)  and  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  reference,  is  descended  from  the  famous  “  Comet,” 
(No.  155  Coates’  English  Herd  Book,)  who  was  sold  for  $5,000, 
and  re-sold  for  $7,500.  He  comes  on  both  sides  from  the  best 
milking  stock  of  England.  Price  $100.  Apply  to 
oct, Wm.  S.  KING,  P.  M.,  Manton,  R.  I. 


Mediterranean  wheet,  direct  from  ita 
ly. — As  the  wheat  under  the  above  name,  which  was  im¬ 
ported  several  years  since,  has  somewhat  changed  its  character 
under  American  cultivation,  and  has  become  somewhat  subject 
to  the  attack  of  the  fly  and  other  casualties,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  us  by  several  wheat  growers  to  make  an  importation  the  en¬ 
suing  season,  direct  from  Italy.  We  will  receive  subscriptions 
for  this  purpose  up  to  the  first  of  next  May,  and  if  a  sufficient 
sum  is  then  made  up,  we  will  make  the  importation.  Each  par¬ 
ty  shall  pay  prorata  the  price  per  bushel  it  costs  laid  down  in 
this  city,  with  an  additional  charge  of  ten  per  cent,  for  our  trouble 
in  making  the  importation.  Papers  friendly  to  the  above  object 
will  please  copy  this  proposition. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  SEED  WHEAT.— A  large  assortment 
of  the  best  varieties  of  improved  seed  wheat,  among  which 
are  the  Golden  Australian,  China  or  Troye,  White-Flint,  Hutch¬ 
inson’s  Improved,  Soule  and  Mediteranean. 

Turnip  Seed. — The  Early  Flat  Dutch  or  Spring,  Early  Red-top 
Flat  Strap-leaved  Red-top  Flat,  Strap-leaved,  White  Flat,  Early 
Garden  Stone,  Large  English  Norfolk,  Pomeranian,  White  Globe, 
Large  Flat,  Long  White  or  Cow  Horn,  Long  Tankard  or  Hanover, 
Yellow  Stone  or  Orange,  Yellow  Aberdeen  or  Bullock,  Long  Yel¬ 
low  French,  Dale’s  Hybrid. 

Seed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety ;  also,  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures, 
au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  the  Cure  of 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


THE  NBW-EN GLAND 


€m^Q tock  Insurance  (lompong, 


New  Haven  Conn,, 


CAPITAL  $50,000, 

With  power  to  increase  to  $100,000. 

insures  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  against  loss  from  death,  either  from 
natural  causes,  or  accident,  or  from  disease  of  any  description. 

THOMAS  KENDRICK,  President. 

T.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

New-York  agency,  corner  of  Wall  and  Hanover  streets,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange.  ju  ly 


This  remedy  is  offered  to  the  community  with  the  confidence 
we  feel  in  an  article  which  seldom  fails  to  realise  the  happiest 
effects  that  can  be  desired.  So  wide  is  the  field  of  its  usefulness 
and  so  numerous  the  cases  of  its  cures,  that  almost  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  abounds  in  persons,  publicly  known,  who 
have  been  restored  from  alarming  and  even  desperate  diseases  of 
the  lungs  by  its  use.  No  family  should  be  without  it,  and  those 
who  have  used  it,  never  will. 

Read  the  opinion  of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  will  be  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  various  sections  of  country  where  they  are  lo¬ 
cated — each  and  all  as  merchants  of  the  first  class  and  of  the 
highest  character — as  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  wholesale 
dealers  in  medicine  with  an  experience  unlimited  on  the  subject 
of  which  they  speak.  If  there  is  any  value  in  the  judgment  of 
experience,  see 

THIS  CERTIFICATE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  wholesale  druggists,  having  been  long 
acquainted  with  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  hereby  certify  our  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  pulmonary 
complaints  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  And  we 
would,  from  our  knowledge  of  its  composition,  and  extensive 
usefulness,  cordially  commend  it  to  the  afflicted  as  worthy  their 
best  confidence,  and  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  will  do  for 
their  relief  all  that  medicine  can  do. 

Henshaw,  Edmands  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Reese  &  Coulson, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Ladd  &  Ingraham,  Bangor,  Maine ;  Hav- 
iland,  Harrall  &.  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. ;  T.  H.  McAllister,  Louisville,  Ken. ;  Francis  &  Wal¬ 
ton,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Joseph  Tucker,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Theodore 
A.  Peck,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Haviland,  Risley  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Isaac  D.  James,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  J.  M.  Townsend,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. ;  Clark  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  E.  E.  Gay,  Burlington,  Iowa; 
M.  A.  Santos  &  Son,  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  Edward  Bringhurst,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. ;  John  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Z.  D.  & 
W.  IT.  Gilman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. ;  Chas.  Dyer,  Jr.,  Providem^  R.  I. ;  Jos.  M.  Turner, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  Wade,  Eckstein  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

J.  G.  Coffin  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chili ;  F.  M.  Dimond  &  Co., 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  ;  Fred.  Rivas  &  Co.,  Bogota,  New  Granada ; 
S.  Provost  &  Co.,  Lima,  Peru ;  Morton  &  Co.,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

With  such  assurance,  from  such  men,  no  stronger  proof  can 
be  adduced,  except  that  found  in  its  effects  upon  trial. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  JAMES  C.  AYER,  Practical  Chemist, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  by  druggists  generally.  sept.  3t 


PATENT  &IWC  PAINTS.— The.  Zinc  White  Paint 
is  rapidly  superseding  white  lead,  over  which  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  white 
lead — does  not  turn  yellow,  even  when  exposed  to  sulphurous 
vapor,  has  no  smell,  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  is  really 
cheaper,  as  it  covers  more  surface  and  is  more  durable.  This  su¬ 
perior  zinc  paint  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  both  dry  and  ground 
in  oil. 

Zinc  Brown  and  Black  Paints  are  both  weather  and  fire 
proof— the  best  covering  for  outside  work  ever  introduced ; 
adapted  to  buildings  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  ;  fences,  carriage 
bodies,  bridges,  and  machinery ;  the  hulls  of  vessels,  anchors, 
chains,  and  all  other  iron  work  on  board  ship ;  Steam  boilers, 
smoke  stacks,  and  water  tanks ;  iron,  tin,  and  other  roofing,  iron, 
shutters,  doors,  and  railings,  wire  fences,  &c.  For  iron  surfaces, 
this  paint  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  forms  a  galvanic  connec¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  prevents  rust.  May  be  had  both  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

In  preparing  these  paints  for  use,  when  dry,  they  should  not 
only  be  slightly  mingled  with  oil,  but  thoroughly  worked  in  with 
as  little  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  proper  fluidity, 
when  they  will  cover  well  and  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  When 
ground  in  oil,  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  white  lead. 

Dealers  supplied  by  S.  T.  Jones  &  Co.,  general  agents  for  the 
New-Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.’s  Patent  Zinc  Paints,  No. 
53  Beaver  street,  New  York.  ju  6m 


FARM  FOR  SAFE,  in  the  town  of 
W  Conchin,  Broome  county,-  State  of  New  York,  containing 
300  acres,  with  a  large  brick  house,  barn,  hay  houses,  carriage 
houses,  wood  house,  and  other  necessary  buildings,  elegantly 
situated,  fronting  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  and  Cochec- 
ton  Turnpike,  and  Susquehanna  River,  three  miles  from  the 
Great  Bend  Depot,  two  miles  from  Kirkwood  Depot,  and  eight 
miles  from  Binghampton,  well  proportioned  for  wood,  meadow, 
and  grain  land.  An  orchard,  with  grafted  fruit,  well  watered, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town  of  Conchin.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to 

JOSEPH  CONCHIN,  near  the  premises,  or 
EDWARD  WAIT,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or 
oct  MILTON  McEWEN,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  an©  ornamental  trees  for 

SAFE.— 50,000  Peach  trees  of  one  and  two  years  growth, 
from  the  bud ;  40,000  Apples ;  5,000  Cherries ;  5,000  Dwarf  Pears, 
each  containing  all  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  and  of  large  size. 
Also  Quinces,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  &c.,  &.c. 
50,000  Silver  and  Ash-leav  J  Maple  Seedlings  of  one  year’s 
growth ;  50,000  Apple  Seedli  gs,  The  above  will  be  sold  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Per  -jns  residing  at  the  south  and  west 
should  send  their  orders  early,  so  that  the  trees  may  be  forward¬ 
ed  by  the  last  of  October  or  first  of  November.  Catalogues  with 
prices  annexed  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants, 
au  St*  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


MEW  RREE»  ©F  ©UCS£S.-The  subscriber  has 
for  sale  a  few  pair  of  a  cross  between  the  black  Botany- 
Bay  and  the  white  Aylesbury  breeds.  They  are  jet  black  with 
white  or  mottled  necks  and  breasts,  and  seem  to  partake  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Aylesbury  to  live  on  grass,  and  to  thrive  with¬ 
out  water.  Price,  $5  per  pair,  delivered  boxed,  on  board  of  any 
vessel  or  conveyance  in  New  York, 
sept 3t  S.  B.  PARSONS,  Flushing,  near  N.  Y. 


MTALRABLE  REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SAFE. 

W  I  offer  for  sale  my  entire  real  estate,  upon  which  are  35 
sets  of  boxes ;  the  most  of  which  have  only  been  in  use  from  one 
to  two  years  ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  round  trees  to  cut  at 
least  20  sets  more ;  the  land  upon  which  these  are  situated,  is 
not  easily  surpassed  by  any  piney  lands  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
There  is  upon  the  premises  two  distilleries  neatly  and  conve¬ 
niently  fitted  up,  with  all  necessary  outhouses. '  Upon  the  farm, 
I  think  the  buildings  altogether  are  seldom  excelled.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves. 
Terms  shall  be  low,  and  payments  accommodating.  Come  and 
see.  Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  can  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  teams  and  wagons  to  carry  on  both  the  op¬ 
erations  of  farm  and  turpentine,  and  with  a  year’s  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions. 

mar  tf.  JOHN  A.  AVIRETT,  Catharine  Lake,  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C. 


^EW-OXFORRSHIRE  RUCKS  FOR  SAFE. 

JLx!  The  subscriber  has  a  number  of  yearlings  and  two-year- 
old  bucks  which  he  will  sell  any  time  when  called  for,  and  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  this  breed  of  sheep  is  superior  to  all 
others  for  large  carcass,  heavy  fleeces,  early  maturity,  and  con¬ 
stitution,  and  defies  competition  with  all  other  breeds  for  profit. 
This  flock,  (which  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  ever  im¬ 
ported,)  is  so  well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than 
to  say  that  the  sire  clipped  18  pounds  of  washed  wool,  and 
weighed  361  pounds  alive.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and 
see  for  themselves,  or  communicate  by  mail.  Direct  to 
ju5t  CLAYTON  B.  REYBOLD,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


AC.  MAGLEY  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  gold  pens, 
®  gold  and  silver  pen  and  pencil  cases,  ivory  and  tortoise¬ 
shell  holders,  and  patentees  of  the  celebrated  extention  cases, 
No.  189  Broadway,  New  York.  ju  tf 
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1000  Men  Wanted  to  Circulate  the 
following  Useful 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


And  all  who  are  interested  in  Agriculture ,  Horti¬ 
culture,  (fc.,  dfC. 


C.  M.  SAXTON, 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 

152  Fulton  St.,  HT,  Y., 

Takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and 
Horticulturists  of  the  United  States  that  he  has  added  a 
targe  number  of  books  to  his  list  of  publications,  and  is  prepared 
to  offer  great  inducements  to  Travelling  Agents  ;  and  here  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  business  on  the  cash  plan, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  persons  who  apply  for  an  agency  to  have 
a  capital  of  from  $25  to  $100  to  start  with,  and  with  such  an  as¬ 
sortment,  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  no  person, 
with  the  right  kind  of  energy  can  fail  to  make  good  wages.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  rare  chance  for  agents  to  make  money.  Address, 
(post  paid,) 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher. 

No.  152,  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 


Alleys  American  Farm  Hook,  price  $1  cloth- 
75  cts.  paper.  A  complete  practical  guide  for  the  management 
of  the  farm. 


Gimu’s  Domestic  Medicine,  or  Poor  Man’s 
Friend  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  pain,  and  sickness.  Raymond’s 
new  revised  edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  Price  $3.  " 


Prize  Essay  ©is.  Manures.— An  Essay 
on  Manures,  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  for  their  premium.  By  Samuel 
L.  Dana.  Price  25  cts. 


Browne’s  American  ESird  Fancier,  consider¬ 
ed  in  reference  to  the  rearing,  feeding,  and  management  of  cage 
and  house  birds.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  By  D. 
J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana.  Price  50  cents  in 
muslin,  or  25  cents  with  paper  covers. 


I&amdall’s  Sheep  MusTbandLry. — Containing  a 
Treatise  on  the  Acclimation  of  Sheep  in  the  South. 

Also,  a  complete  Manual  of  Breeding,  Summer  and  Winter  Man¬ 
agement,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  70  Illustrations. 
By  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq,  Price  $1.25  bound  in  cloth.  Mail 
edition  $1. 


Fessenden’s  Complete  Farmer  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardener,  containing  near  700  pages.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt.  Price  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  in  paper  covers, 
only  $1.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  fanners  of  the  United  States. 


JoSiustou’s  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Price, 
in  cloth  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  $1.  This  work  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Manual  of  Chemistry  for  farmers  ever  published.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  700  duodecimo  pages. 


Miner’s  American  ISee  Keeper’s  Manual, 
price  $1,  cloth — 75  cents  in  paper  covers;  being  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  History  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Honey 
Bee,  embracing  a  full  illustration  of  the  whole  subject,  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  managing  this  insect  through  every 
branch  of  its  culture,  the  result  of  many  years’  experience.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  three  hundred  accurate  figures. 


Browne’s  Americau  Fonltry  Yard.— The 
American  Poultry  Yard ;  comprising  the  Origin,  History,  and 
Description  of  the  different  breeds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  with 
complete  directions  for  their  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing,  Fatten¬ 
ing,  and  Preparation  for  Market;  including  specific  directions  for 
Caponising  Fowls,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  are  subject;  drawn  from  authentic  sources 
and  personal  observation.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix  by  Samuel  Allen.  Price  $1.  Mail  edition  75  cents. 


Youatt  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  their  Management  in  the  United  States.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price  75  cents. 


Elements  of  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  G. 
Skinner.  Price  25  cents. 


Youatt  ©n  tlie  diseases  ©f  the  Morse,  with 
their  remedies ;  also  practical  rules  to  Buyers,  Breeders,  Breakers, 
Smiths,  &.C.,  with  Notes  by  Spooner ;  an  account  of  breeds  in 
the  United  States,  by  H.  S.  Randall,  with  60  illustrations,  12mo. 
Price  $1.50 


Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  anti 
Geology,  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston.  Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  pa¬ 
per  covers,  40  cts. 


®>ee@,  Eag-eosis,  Rabbits,  and.  the  Canary 
Bird,  familiarly  described  ;  their  habits,  Sec.  By  Peter  Boswell. 
1  vol.  12mo.  In  press. 


Southern  Agriculture,  being  Prize  Essays  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Corn,  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  &c.,  and  the  best 
mode  of  Renovating  the  Soil.  By  Adam  Beatty.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Sheep — their  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseases  ; 
with  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix  of  valuable  Tables,  &c.  By 
Henry  L.  Canfield.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape 
Vine  on  Open  Walls,  with  a  descriptive  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  Planting  and  Managing  the  Roots  of  Grape  Vines.  By 
Clement  Hoare.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the  United  States. 
Price,  ill  cloth,  50  cts.,  paper  37  cts. 


Lectures  ©n  the  General  Relations  which 

Science  bears  to  Practical  Agriculture,  delivered  before  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston. 
With  Notes  by  an  American  Farmer.  Price,  in  cloth,  75  cts.,  mail 
edition,  paper,  50  cts. 


ISoolc  ©f  the  Farm,  detailing  the  Labors  of  the  Farmer, 
Steward,  Plowman,  Hedger,  Cattle  Man,  Shepherd,  Field  Work¬ 
er,  and  Dairy  Maid.  With  numerous  Engravings.  By  Henry 
Stephens.  To  which  are  added  Explanatory  Notes,  Remarks, 
Sec.  By  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  forming  two  volumes  octavo,  of 
over  1,000  pages.  Price  $4. 


Chemistry  Made  Easy  for  Farmers.  By  J. 
Topham.  Price  25  cts. 


American  Fruit  Cultnrist,  containing  Directions 
for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery, 
Orchard,  and  Garden,  with  descriptions  of  the  principal  American 
and  Foreign  varieties.  Illustrated  with  300  accurate  figures.  By 
J.  A  Thomas.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Youatt  &  Martin’s  Great  Work  ©u  Cattle.— 
Being  a  treatise  of  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Disease,  com¬ 
prising  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  different  Races,  their  Ori¬ 
gin,  Breeding,  and  Merits ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk ;  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  their  diseases,  the  whole  forming  a  com 
plete  guide  for  the  farmer,  amateur,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
with  100  splendid  illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens, 
Esq.  Price  $1.25. 


The  American  Architect.— The  cheapest  Archi¬ 
tectural  work  ever  published  in  the  United  States.  Carpenters 
and  others,  designing  to  build,  would  find  this  publication  to  be 
a  valuable  aid.  Country  builders,  especially,  would  derive  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  from  the  Details  and  fully-patronised  Specifi¬ 
cations.  It  consists  of  Original  Designs  of  Country  Dwellings. 
Each  number  contains  a  Perspective  View,  two  Elevations,  two 
Plans,  a  Plate  of  Details,  and  fully-described  Carpenter’s  and  Ma¬ 
son’s  Specifications.  Now  complete  in  24  numbers,  at  25  cts.  each, 
or  $5  for  the  24  numbers.  $6  bound  in  two  volumes. 


HSuist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  containing 
plain  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  with  their  Botanical,  English, 
French  and  German  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  them  in  the  garden  or  under  glass;  with  a 
description  of  .mplements,  and  medicinal  herbs  in  general  use. 

Also,  descripu  jns  and  characters  of  the  most  select  f'-uits,  their 
management,  propagation,  Sec.,  illustrated  with  25  engravings — 
By  Robert  Buist,  author  of  the  American  Flower-Garden  Direc¬ 
tory,  Rose  Manual,  &e.  Price  75  cents.  Mail  edition  50  cents. 

Just  published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW-YORK 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  mid  most  complete  assortment,  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements ,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States ,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following  : _ 


ULfJTIILirC  FANS. — Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 
If  a  very  desirable  articles. 

F  j|  1 IMOTHY  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 

— Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
other  kinds. 

~|po©DRETTE,  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’" prices. 

RRAN  MULES,  for  clearing  grain,  grass,  or  other  seeds,  a 
jSj  very  superior  article. 

‘M/gr  ATTOCKSj  Pick,  Grubbing  hoes  adapted  to  all  kinds 
-LYJL  of  work. 

4P1  RfNDSTONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
'UST  improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  by  foot  or  hand. 

£3 IHTUT  MACMSNES,  Pilkington’s.  the  most  approved 
Ksy  for  general  use.  Price  $60. 

1|1T  13  H  E  EL 58  A  UK©  W S  • —Garden,  coal,  canal,  or  dirt 
v  W  barrows,  made  in  the  best  manner. 

"•mEGETAREE  BOIliER  AND  FCBNACEj 
v  for  boiling  food  for  cattle,  &c.,  a  very  desirable  article. 

WAGONS  AN©  €  AMTS  made  to  order  of  any  de- 
v  v  sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 

■W7"JEGETAlSIiE  CUTTERS,  cutting  sufficiently  fine 
W  one  bushel  per  minute.  Price  $10  to  $25. 

/fA  ©AN©. — A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Patagb 
vaj©  nian  Guano. 

JQgONE  ©©ST,  a  very  superior  article,  warranted  per- 
JsL©  fectly  pure. 

Tonsil  AN©  BRIER  ROOKS  AN©  SCYTHES 
ETB  of  various  patterns. 

SCRAPERS  for  leveling  roads,  filling  ditches, 
HHL  &c.  Price,  $4.50  to  $8. 

ROUND  ©EASTER,  OR  GYPSUM,  a  pure 
^OT  article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 

f  g N iTkha&jS  FLAN  AS  AIN©  SJ aft  Should  be 

i  transplanted  south  in  the  fall.  Orders  supplied  from  the 
best  nurseries,  at  their  prices. 

lOJUATEK  IS  AIU1S,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
v  V  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 

tNOSN  ISM EEILERS,  for  hand,  horse,  or  other  power, 
capable  of  shelling  from  100  to  1,500  bushels  corn  per  day, 
very  simple  and  durable  machines.  Price  $7  to  $100. 

far  AY  AN©  COTTON  ©MESSES.— Bullock’s  Pro- 
j  JAM.  gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

gNi  OETICIJLTURAL  TOOLS,  a  most  complete 
JOH  assortment,  consisting  pf  Pinning  Saws  and  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks.  Hooks. 
&c. 

WANUBE  FOB1.S,  SHOVELS,  SPADES, 
It”  &c. — Our  assortment  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 

/pi  RAIN  ©SS.fS.nS,  a  machine  which  every  large 
'fOT  grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 

IWOETICLLTIJBAL  TOO©  CHEST,  contain- 
JOL  ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 

/TT  ARDEN  AN©  FIEJL©  EOLLEBS,  made  of 
MjST  any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 

HP  MAIN  lifllLJLS,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Fanning  Mills, 
sOU  Corn  Shelters,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

gN  EE®  SO  WERS,  to  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
£3  of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 

SNORE  S<E!\N  SEEBS,  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor- 
BP  tation. 

Grass  Seeds. — Ray  Grass,  Lucern,  and  White  Dutch  Clover 
Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  fur 
the  American  Market. 

FHIOBACCO,  ©I©  AN©  SEE©  ©MESSES,. 

1  made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ily 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  largo 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 

dpt  AUDEN  AN©  FUSE  ENGINES,  very  use- 
siLM'  ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 

OT ARROWS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
ITU  Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 

any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
various  other  kinds. 

IfBIlSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS,  AND 
JOl  Separators.—  he  Endless  Chain  or  aiiway  Power,  of  our 
own  manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and 
two  horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  h  ey  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one 
to  six  horses.  A  new  and  favorite  power. 

rimble’s  Iron-sweep  Power  for  one  to  four  horses.  Warren’s 
ditto. 

Threshers. — Improved  hreshers  upon  the  best,  principles, 
threshing  clean  with  great  rapidity,  and  scarce  ever  breaking  the 
grain. 

One-Horse  Undershot,  $25 

Two-Horse  do.  $39  to  $35 

One-Horse  Overshot,  $28 

Two-IIorse  do.  $33  to  $33 

Seperator ,  which  greatly  facilitates  cleaning  the 
grain  and  preparing  it  for  the  fanning  mill.  $7  to  $10 

All  the  above-named  machines  are  guaranteed  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  A.  J>.  ALLEN  Co, 

/pi  IJIiTIVATORSo — Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 
MLy  Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds  1 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  Ail  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 

IJLO  WS,  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 

Hi  made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of  i 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
and  Steel-Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows  ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land ;  Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton  sugar  and  rice  cultivation. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  mam — Washington. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CALIFORNIA.— No.  2. 

Under  so  intense  an  excitement  as  California 
has  been  suffering  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
from  which  she  has  just  commenced  recovering, 
everything  like  agriculture,  (until  quite  recent¬ 
ly,)  was  abolished,  and  the  spade  and  pickaxe 
of  the  miner  substituted ;  and  in  order  to  come 
at  any  correct  estimate  of  the  agricultural  capa¬ 
bilities  of  that  country,  we  must  look  at  it  as  it 
was  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  at  the 
few  more  recent  attempts  in  the  same  branch  of 
enterprise. 

Watered,  as  the  country  is,  by  so  many  beau¬ 
tiful  running  streams,  and  having  so  mild  and 
short  winters,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  it  is 
well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  that  its  many  fer¬ 
tile  river  bottoms,  or  prairie  meadows,  must  fur¬ 
nish  splendid  pasturage  for  immense  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses.  Indeed,  for  this  purpose,  it 
cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  country 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  The  soil 
is  various;  being,  on  the  mountains  and  high 
hills,  very  rocky  and  sterile,  but  in  the  valleys, 
extremely  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  estimated  by 
some,  that  the  lands  of  two-thirds  of  the  state 
are  fit  for  cultivation ;  but,  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vation,  I  should  think  this  to  be  an  over  esti¬ 
mate — perhaps  the  agricultural  and  pasturable 
lands  together  might  make  up  this  proportion — 
the  rest  is  of  extreme  barrenness  and  sterility, 
little  else  than  barren  rocks. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  particularly  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  small  grains,  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  &c.  Corn  does  not  thrive 
so  well  here  as  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  owing  to  coolness  of  the  night. 
I  have  never  passed  a  night  in  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  a  two  years’  residence,  when  I  was  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm  with  a  blanket  rolled  snugly 
around  me.  Fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  pear, 
peach,  grape,  cherry,  orange,  dates,  figs,  melons, 
&c.,  can  be  raised  here  successfully. 

Many  of  the  grains  grow  here  spontaneously, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  plains  containing 
hundreds  of  acres,  covered  with  the  wild  oats  of 
the  country,  (not  having  quite  so  heavy  a  grain 
as  our  cultivated  varieties,)  sometimes  to  the 
astonishing  height  of  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen 
feet,  with  a  stalk  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter — 
usually,  however,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a 
proportionate-sized  stalk.  Many  of  the  small 
plains  and  hill-sides  are  covered  with  a  red  and 
white  clover,  peculiar  to  the  country,  which, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather,  forms,  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  a  very  nutritious  kind  of  hay, 
much  sought  after  by  the  various  herds  of  ani¬ 


mals.  Flax,  very  similar  to  that  grown  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  is  also  found  among  the  natural 
productions. 

The  variety  of  wheat  sown  here,  is  that 
termed  the  “  wheat  of  Taos,”  having  three  or 
four  distinct  heads.  The  average  crop  is  about 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  generally  grown 
without  irrigation,  being  sown  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  arid  harvested  in 
the  succeeding  May  or  June.  Tobacco  is 
grown  in  the  southern  section  with  much  suc¬ 
cess,  and  is  said  to  yield  as  plentifully  as  in 
Cuba. 

Among  the  berries,  strawberries  and  “  Man- 
sinitas,”  (Spanish,  meaning  little  apples,  being  a 
berry,)  are,  perhaps,  the  mosjt  abundant,  although 
blackberries,  currants,  &c.,  are  found  in  some 
localities.  It  needs  only  that  the  gold  mania 
should  subside,  for  California  to  fall  back  upon 
her  natural  resources,  to  bring  her  out  in  her 
true  colors,  and  with  an  enterprising  population 
to  have  her  stand  forth  in  bold  relief  upon  the 
western  shores  of  America. 

In  manufactures,  California  has  never  done 
anything,  if  we  except  a  few  saw-mills,  and  one 
or  two  small  mills  for  grinding  and  flouring 
wheat ;  but  when  attention  shall  be  turned  to 
this  subject,  it  must  be  a  very  prominent  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  of  the  tributa¬ 
ries  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  valley,  head  in 
the  Sierra-Nevada  Mountains,  and  furnish  any 
quantity  of  water  power  desirable.  Every 
article,  (timber  and  stone,)  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  good  and  substantial  dams  across  these 
streams,  is  obtainable  upon  the  very  banks. 
Situated  as  is  the  country,  upon  the  same  ocean 
that  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  the  other  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  East  Indies,  the  market  for  most 
articles  of  manufacture  must  always  be  good 
and  durable,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  per¬ 
spective  to  prevent  California  from  becoming, 
not  only  an  agricultural,  but  also  a  manufac¬ 
turing  state. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  what  may  be  the 
facilities  for  commerce,  agriculture,  or  for  man¬ 
ufactures,  possessed  by  California,  it  will  yet  be 
a  long  time  before  she  will,  or  can,  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  late  golden  discovery  in 
her  territory.  It  has  commenced,  already,  to 
throw  off  this  unnatural  excitement,  and  many 
are  leaving  the  mines  and  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  different  pursuits  or  callings  which 
they  followed  at  home.  Still,  as  the  victim  of 
the  intoxicating  draught  has  been  raised  above 
an  equilibrium,  and,  as  of  necessity,  must  fall 
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as  much  below  it,  to  restore  the  equipoise,  so 
must  it  be  with  California,  and  it  will  take  some 
time  to  accomplish  this.  L.  T.  Talbot. 

- - 

COUNTRY  HOUSES  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

Within  the  past  twelve  years,  the  number  of 
country  houses  for  gentlemen,. on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River  have  greatly  increased,  and 
the  style  of  them  has  undergone  an  entire 
change.  Formerly,  there  were  very  few,  and 
most  of  them  were  in  the  Grecian  portico  style, 
with  tall,  two-story  pillars  in  front,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  ugly  and  absurd,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  for  an  American  county  house,  and  only 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  large  hotel.  Ijfow,  hand¬ 
some  piazzas,  supported  by  one-story  pillars, 
surround  three,  and  often  four  sides  of  an  other¬ 
wise  plain,  though  elegantly-built  house,  mak¬ 
ing  it  no  less  comfortable  for  hot  weather  than 
Cold.  In  the  summer  it  woos  the  breeze  and 
affords  a  grateful  shade;  in  the  winter  it  forms 
a  dry  and  delightful  promenade,  especially  for 
ladies.  Then  we  have  the  chaste  Italian,  with 
its  sheltered  porch,  airy  balconies,  shady  veran¬ 
das,  cool,  projecting  roof,  and  lofty  campanile 
dr  tower;  the  castellated  Gothic,  with  its  frown¬ 
ing  turrets,  donjon  keep,  and  portcullis ;  the 
Cottage  orne,  of  great  variety  of  style,  pictur¬ 
esque  chimneys,  bracketed  roof,  bow  windows, 
port  cochere,  verandas  and  piazzas,  all  surround¬ 
ed  with  ornamented  grounds,  lending  a  variety 
and  finished  beauty  to  the  landscape,  of  which 
before  it  was  nearly  destitute. 

Of  the  country  houses  recently  erected  on  the 
Hudson,  the  most  magnificent  which  we  have 
visited,  is  that  of  Edwin  Bartlett,  Esq.,  a  wealthy 
retired  merchant  of  this  city.  It  stands  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  above 
Tarrytown,  on  a  commanding  situation,  and  is 
built  entirely  of  massive,  dark-grey  stone,  found 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is  120  feet 
in  length,  and  of  a  corresponding  width,  with 
lofty  turrets,  a  high  tower,  and  noble  port  cochere. 
The  style  is  unique,  for  the  United  States,  being 
a  mixed  old  English,  harmonising  admirably 
with  the  bold,  picturesque  scenery  around. 
But  we  hold  in  reserve  a  full  description  of  this 
house  and  its  beautiful  grounds— just  blocked 
out — together  with  the  classic  dell  of  Sleepy 
Hollow;  where,  according  to  the  veracious 
sketches  of  the  renowned  Geoffrey  Crayon,  on 
dark,  gusty  nights,  strides  the  terrific  headless 
horseman,  dread  punisher  of  love-presuming 
pedagogues.  We  only  wish  to  speak  of  one 
thing  now  about  this  mansion,  which,  on  in¬ 
specting  it,  highly  gratified  us;  and  that  is, 


while  Mr.  B.  has  provided  amply,  and  even  lux¬ 
uriantly  for  his  own  family  and  guests,  he  has 
not  forgotten  the  comfort  of  his  domestics.  Their 
rooms  for  cooking,  washing,  &c.,  and  chambers 
are  large,  and  well  ventilated,  and  abound  with 
every  convenience — even  baths  are  provided 
in  the  latter,  to  ensure  greater  comfort,  health, 
and  neatness. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  took  no  little  pride  in  showing 
us  her  noble  cows ;  and  we  dare  say,  when 
the  pleasure  grounds  are  duly  planted,  flow¬ 
ers,  shrubbery,  and  trees  will  not  alone  be 
their  ornament;  but  that  groups  of  improved 
animals  will  be  found  gamboling  there,  add¬ 
ing  life  and  animation  to  the  scenery  around. 
It  is  in  this  particular,  that  the  ornamental 
grounds  of  English  gentlemen  greatly  excel 
those  of  other  nations,  and  are  so  much  the 
more  admired.  To  our  eye,  a  noble  park  or 
pleasure  grounds  are  in  a  measure  desolate 
without  domestic  animals  of  some  kind,  grazing 
upon  them. 

THE  MAG-UEY  OF  MEXICO. 

Under  this  name,  two  plants  are  known  fn 
Mexico,  the  one  being  the  far-famed  Agam 
americana ,  or  century  aloe,  and  the  other  a 
species  of  the  genus  aloe  itself,  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  which  I  shall  soon  be  prepar¬ 
ed  to  delineate.  These  two  plants  have  hitherto 
been  confused  by  most  writers,  arising,  prob¬ 
ably,  from  the  fact  that  both  are  simultaneously 
called  maguey  by  the  Mexicans.  Nevertheless, 
their  characteristics  are  quite  different  in  sev¬ 
eral  points,  and  they  can  be  readily  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  any  observer.  The  agave  flourishes  in 
the  coldest  districts  of  Mexico,  but  the  aloe  res¬ 
quires  the  Terras  Calientes  or  warmest  regions 
of  that  country  for  its  full  development.  The 
pulque,  a  well  known  common  drink  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  is  made  from  the  agave  only ;  but  the 
mescal,  a  spirituous  liquor  as  strong  and  as  es- 
|  citant  as  brandy,  and  produced,  by  distillation, 
is  obtained  from  both  the  species  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  and  they  are  consequently  often  grown 
intermingled  in  the  same  field.  The  leaves  are 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  and*  the  plants  are 
ranged  in  immense  fields  at  six  to  seven  feet 
asunder.  We  everywhere  found  these  two 
plants  in  extensive  use  among  the  native  Indians 
and  mestizoes.  Strangers  to  Mexico  have  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  maguey  is  carried  in  that  country. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  its 
culture,  for  the  purpose  of  distillation  princi¬ 
pally,  and  for  the  fabrication  of  cordage  of  all 
sizes,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  Even 
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fine  shoe  thread  and  fishing  lines  are  made  from 
the  leaves,  and  coarse  paper  is  also  manufac¬ 
tured  from  them.  The  pulque  is  only  made  in 
the  higher  and  cooler  regions* of  Mexico,  the 
hot  regions  not  being  so  favorable;  but  the 
meseal  is  distilled  throughout  every  part  of  that 
country.  I  noticed  many  low  mountains  which 
were  planted  to  their  summits  with  the  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  maguey  and  others  where  it  seemed 
that  they  were  growing  spontaneously,  or  with 
little  or  no  culture.  They  are  also  planted 
along  the  roads  as  hedges,  and  very  generally, 
as  division  fences  to  the  fields,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  perfectly  appropriate. 

Both  the  aloe  and  agave  arrive  at  maturity 
for  distillation  in  five  to  seven  years,  and  the 
fields  are  then  cut  up  and  renewed  by  resetting 
them  with  the  numerous  young  offsets  which 
have  sprung  up  around  the  plants.  There  is 
no  kind  of  culture  in  that  country  which  is  so 
greatly  remunerative  as  the  plantations  of  these 
species  ;  and  they  would  be  highly  important 
acquisitions  to  our  most  southern  states,  and 
would  serve  to  divert  profitably  a  portion  of  the 
great  excess  of  labor  now  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton,  one  third  of  which  is  absolutely  lost 
to  our  southern  planters  by  the  redundancy  of 
the  present  cotton  crops,  beyond  the  actual 
wants  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  depre¬ 
ciation  in  price  forced  upon  their  staple,  by  the 
speculating  manufacturers  and  bankers  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  maguey  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Alabama,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  part  of 
California. 

I  will  here  make  a  passing  remark,  although 
its  purport  is  not  new  to  most  of  your  readers, 
which  is,  that  the  Century  Aloe,  or  Agave  Amer¬ 
icana,  which  was  so  named  from  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  it  blooms  but  once  in  a  century, 
produces  its  blossoms  during  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  of  its  growth.  The  flower  stems  are  27 
to  30  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  an  immense 
panicle  of  straw-colored  flowers,  and  present  a 
grand  and  unrivalled  display.  I  have  on  re¬ 
peated  occasions  counted  over  fifty  of  these 
splendid  plants  in  full  bloom  in  a  single  field, 
there  being  often  from  25  to  30  acres  of  them 
within  view. 

The  Agave  Americana  is  much  cultivated  in 
Yucatan,  and  from  its  leaves  is  manufactured 
the  well  known  Sisal  Hemp.  This  species  was 
introduced  to  the  southern  part  of  Florida  some 
years  since,  by  Mr.  Perrine,  but  has  not  been 
subjected  to  extensive  culture  there.  I  have 


taken  some  pains  to  procure  seeds,  and  have 
them  growing  successfully  in  my  grounds. 

Wm.  R.  Prince. 

Flushing,  L.  L,  Sept.,  185L 


I* ARMING  IN  MISSOURI. 

Growing  Sweet  Corn , — We  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  a  business  letter  of  an  agricultural 
friend  of  ours  in  Missouri  : 

“  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  corn  which  you 
sent  me  last  spring.  I  planted  it  in  due  time, 
and  made  by  far  the  finest  crop  of  sweet  corn  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  it  has 
ever  been  excelled.  Many  ears  grew  to  from 
six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  were  very 
large.  I  preserved  a  large  quantity  of  it  for 
winter  use,  and  have  saved  a  great  deal  for 
seed.  I  shall  soil  with  it.  1  was  not  quite  so 
fortunate  with  the  Tuscarora  corn.  The  ground 
upon  which  I  planted  it  is  very  level,  and  it  suf¬ 
fered  not  only  in  "consequence  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  rains  which  fell,  but  also  for  want  of  work. 
The  ground  was  too  wet  throughout  the  season. 
Its  yield  was  immense,  but  much  of  the  first 
planting  rotted.  How  is  it?  I  raised  many 
ears,  full  three  times  as  large  as  any  you  sent 
me.  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  small  corn.  I  have 
put  up  a  magnificent  parcel  for  seed,  and  have 
several  bushels  left,  of  which  I  shall  make  bread. 
You  would  be  amused  to  hear  me  brag  about  it. 

Dutton  Corn. — The  same  hand  writes  of  this 
variety : — In  relation  to  this  Dutton  corn,  I  got 
a  friend  to  bring  me  three  ears.  I  planted  it 
about  the  20th  of  April,  in  drills,  the  rows  about 
three  feet  apart.  It  was  about  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  drill,  two  to  three  plants  in  a  place. 
It  commenced  tasseling  at  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  height.  Some  grew  taller  before 
tasseling.  I  was  discouraged,  and  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  it  afterwards.  The  wire-worm  was 
very  destructive  among  it  too.  I  went  into  it 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  it  had  matured,  and  that  a  great  deal 
had  rotted,  being  covered  with  weeds  and  grass, 
and  the  weather  having  been  excessively  wet 
and  hot.  It  is  a  beautiful  corn.  There  were 
many  stalks  not  more  than  six  feet  high,  that 
had  two  good  ears;  I  found  some  over  a  foot 
long.  It  was  ready  for  cutting  up,  by  the  first 
of  August. 

How  does  this  compare  with  what  it  does 
with  you?  The  grains  are  full  and  plump,  and 
closely  set  upon  the  cob.  Its  average  length  on 
plants  which  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  worm, 
was  from  nine  to  eleven  inches.  I  think  I  shall 
plant  an  acre  or  so  next  season. 
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Tuscarora  Corn. — I  shall  plant  two  or  three 
acres,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  Tuscarora.  I 
shall  make  my  roasting  ears,  and  do  my  soiling 
with  the  sweet  corn.  It  is  quite  a  treat  among 
us,  and  the  merits  of  the  different  kinds  have 
been  much  discussed.  I  am  very  proud  of  if 
all,  but  shall  take  my  stand  with  the  Tuscarora. 
Bread  made  of  it  will  suit  me  best,  as  it  has  no 
oil,  and  then  its  growth  is  rapid.  It  was  the 
most  beautiful  corn,  until  it  was  injured  by  the 
rains, that  I  have  ever  seen;  it  vegetated  quick¬ 
ly,  grew  off  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  the 
deepest  green  imaginable.  I  think  too  that  I 
can  challenge  any  corn  we  have  for  product, 
except,  perhaps,  some  very  large  corn  which  I 
have  been  improving  for  years.  Of  this  last 
mentioned  corn,  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  select  ears,  forty  or  forty-five  of  which 
will  shell  a  bushel.  It  is  planted  three  by  three 
feet,  two  stalks  to  the  hill.  The  size  of  the 
ears  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  shall  be  weighed 
and  shelled  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Parsnips. — I  do  not  know  the  size,  or  rather 
the  length  of  the  parsnips.  The  last  I  pulled  up 
were  sixteen  inches  long;  that  was  early  in 
July.  Their  diameter  is  three  to  three  and  one- 
half  inches ;  the  ground  was  made  rich,  and  sub¬ 
soiled. 

Lucern. — I  put  the  lucern  in  drills  one  foot 
apart.  The  ground  is  completely  covered  with 
it.  The  plants  are  of  every  length,  from  one  to 
three  feet.  The  first  rows  were  sown  too  thin, 
I  have  some  seed  left,  will  they  vegetate  next 
spring?  [Yes.  Eds.]  I  have  some  parsnip  seed 
left,  will  that  vegetate  ?  [Doubtful.  Eds  ] 

Buckwheat. — I  have  a  fine  crop  of  buckwheat 
growing  for  seed.  If  I  fail  either  in  that  or  pars¬ 
nips,  I  shall  charge  it  to  your  account.  I  will 
let  you  off  with  the  lucern,  because  you  told  me 
in  advance  that  it  would  not  do  here.  But  why 
did  you  tempt  me  by  sending  the  seed?  Will 
it  fail  tho’  ?  Remember  that  the  ground  is  now 
perfectly  covered  by  it,  and  that  many  of  the 
plants  are  two  to  three  feet  long.  True  there 
is  present  a  great  deal  of  clay,  but  I  nullified 
that  to  a  great  extent,  with  charcoal,  ashes, 
leather,  wool,  woolen-rags  and  other  things. 
I  have  kept  the  weeds  out.  What  can  I  do 
now?  Remember  this  is  my  pet  crop,  tell  me 
if  you  please,  what  to  do  this  fall  and  next 
spring.  Shall  I  get  gypsum,  put  on  more  char¬ 
coal,  or  both,  or  what?  [Either,  or  both  will  be 
good.  Ed.]  I  have  the  coal. 

How  to  Make  Charcoal  for  Farming  Purposes — 
Tomfoolery . — I  piled  up  the  brush  of  three  acres 
of  ground  last  spring,  covered  it  with  str 


and  dirt,  and  charred  it  all  in  a  single  heap.  I 
had  some  bones  in  it  too.  They  call  this  tom¬ 
foolery  and  book  farming,  here,  because  I 
learned  it  from  your  paper.  I  find  this  coal 
useful  to  keep  down  odors  about  my  stable, 
woolheaps,  and  other  places  which  usually  send 
forth  their  pestiferous  breath  upon  the  atmos¬ 
phere  we  breathe. 

Experiments  at  Fertilising  Missouri  Land. — I 
have  done  a  great  deal  this  season  with  the  sole 
view  of  fertilising  my  land.  I  turned  under  four 
acres  of  fine  clover  as  I  have  ever  seen  grow.  I 
immediately  sowed  corn  on  the  same  ground, 
with  the  intention  of  turning  that  under,  but  it 
is  so  badly  blown  down,  that  I  cannot  well  do  it. 
I  must  cut  it  up.  It  will  make  me  a  fine  parcel 
of  food,  and  has  served  to  keep  the  sun  from 
scorching  the  ground.  I  have  turned  under 
some  rye,  and  several  acres  of  buckwheat;  and 
shall  turn  under  more  wheat  shortly.  The 
ground  has  always  washed  badly,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  Had  I  not  better  construct  some 
side-hill  ditches  to  prevent  it?  Please  give  me 
your  good  advice,  always  bearing  in  mind,  that 
a  little  labor  for  the  purpose  of  improving  my 
land,  is  more  a  matter  of  amusement  than  other¬ 
wise.  [There  is  no  method,  in  our  opinion,  to 
preserve  side  hill  land,  equal  to  a  thorough  and 
complete  system  of  ditching,  and  cultivation  of 
all  crops  on  a  level;  that  is,  the  ditch  falls  three 
inches  in  ten  feet,  and  the  furrows  in  plowing 
always  level.  See  our  remarks  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  late  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist.  Eds.] 
I  shall  not  mind  the  iabor.  Will  it  preserve  the 
land  ? 


IMPORT  AWT  TO  WESTERN  FARMERS. 

The  following  article  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  is  recommended  to  your  particular 
attention. 

The  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  Indian 
Corn  in  the  West  is  the  cause  of  so  much  actual 
slovenliness  in  hauling  and  preparing  it  for  mar¬ 
ket.  This  was  somewhat  pardonable  when  it 
was  only  worth  8  to  10  cts.  a  bushel  at  home,  and 
no  facilities  to  send  it  abroad  for  a  better  mar¬ 
ket.  But  that  day  is  past.  Improvement  in 
transportation  has  put  the  rich  provisions  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  within  two  days  of  New 
York,  and  farmers  must  mend  their  old  ways: 

Indian  Corn. — Some  months  since  we  called 
the  attention  of  our  Western  friends  to  the  fact, 
that  a  large  porti/on  of  the  corn  coming  forward 
from  that  section  w;  damaged,  for  want  of 
care  in  preparing  it  f  market.  As  the  season 
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we  again  refer  to  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  an 
improvement  for  the  coming  year.  Western 
mixed  corn  has  been  selling  here  for  the  last  few 
days  at  58  to  60  cents  for  sound  parcels,  and  43  to 
54  cents  for  heated,  very  little  of  the  latter  bring¬ 
ing  over  50  cents.  The  average  difference  be¬ 
tween  heated  and  sound  corn,  taking  the  ex¬ 
tremes  into  account,  is  about  5  cents  per  bushel. 
Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  corn  when  first  harvested,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  will  be  manifest.  The  corn 
when  picked,  should  be  placed  in  cribs,  raised 
a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground,  with  a  narrow 
base,  swelling  on  each  side  towards  the  eaves, 
and  roofed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight. 
Much  corn  is  damaged  on  the  cob  by  exposure 
to  storms,  or  for  want  of  air  when  drying.  The 
corn  should  not  be  shelled  until  it  is  to  be  sent 
to  market ;  it  should  then  be  thoroughly  fanned 
or  cleaned  from  chaff,  as  the  presence  of  this 
substance  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its 
heating  in  coming  forward.  Even  when  corn 
passes  as  strictly  merchantable  on  arrival,  it 
will  heat  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  unless  per¬ 
fectly  clean  when  sent  aboard.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  Western  corn  which  has  come 
forward  this  season,  has  proved  unsound,  simply 
for  want  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  owners. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  this 
subject,  where  an  amendment  would  give  in¬ 
creased  value  to  the  product;  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  impossible  to  affect  it.  We  allude  to 
the  mixture  which  gives  its  name  to  most  of  the 
Western  corn  in  market.  Yellow  or  white, 
when  sold  separately,  will  average,  one  month 
with  another,  about  2  cents  per  bushel  each  more 
than  mixed,  which  is  but  the  same  corn  thrown 
together.  The  white  is  wanted  for  a  different 
market,  and  the  yellow  is  much  more  attractive 

when  placed  by  itself. 

- ♦  - 

NEW  JERSEY  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

This  was  held  this  year  at  Jersey  City. 
Notwithstanding  the  drouth  and  other  nupropi- 
tious  circumstances,  the  show  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  was  a  very  creditable  one. 

“  I  am  very  glad,”  remarked  a  gentleman  in  our 
presence,  to  his  daughters,  “  to  see  so  many  pre¬ 
miums  awarded  to  our  fruits.  It  is  such  a  stim¬ 
ulant  toward  improvement  to  our  gardeners.” 

No  comment  is  necessary  to  prove  the  value 
of  these  exhibitions.  They  promote  to  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  lovers  of  good 
fruit  cannot  sec  how  much  they  might  promote 
iprovement;  by  m  ^  \y  visiting  exhibi¬ 


tions  and  contributing  something  towards  pre¬ 
miums  to  the  men  who  toil  to  produce  such 
fruit  as  gladdens  the  eye,  and  makes  those  who 
succeed  in  growing  it,  proud  of  having  it  praised 
in  the  exhibition  room — it  stimulates  them  to 
try  to  provide  better,  and  better  still.  This  is 
what  these  shows  are  for,  and  why /they  should 
be  visited  by  those  most  interested. 


FLAX  COTTON. 

We  take  early  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  this  subject,  as  winter  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for  spring.  Growing  flax  for  manufacturing  on 
a  large  scale  in  this  country,  by  the  new  process 
of  preparing  it  so  as  to  resemble  cotton,  is  firmly 
believed  to  be  practicable  by  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons.  It  seems  by  the  following  notice  in  an  Ohio 
paper,  that  that  state  is  leading  off  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  go-a-head  people : — 

“Hon.  John  F.  Beaver,  of  Newton  Falls,  is  now 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  machinery  for  the 
preparation  of  flax  cotton.  The  editor  of  the 
Warren  Whig  visited  him  a  few  days  since,  and 
says : — 

Mr.  B.  is  sanguine  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  scheme  for  the  substitution  of  flax  in  place 
of  cotton.  He  showed  us  a  specimen  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  after  the  third  process.  It  resembles  in  col¬ 
or  and  texture  the  common  lint,  made  by  tear¬ 
ing  up  a  piece  of  old  linen  cloth.  Five  process¬ 
es  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  flax  cotton  for 
the  spindles.  I  learned  from  Mr.  B.  that  twice 
as  much  flax  has  been  raised  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Newton  Falls  this  year  as  there  was  last. 
In  passing  from  there  to  Ravenna,  beautiful 
fields  of  flax,  in  full  bloom,  were  common  along 
the  road. 


CHARACTER  OF  BOYS. 

Boys  make  a  sad  mistake ,  when  they  learn  to 
chew,  and  smoke,  and  drink,  and  swear,  because 
they  think  it  manly.  I  made  the  same  mistake  for¬ 
ty  years  ago;  but  with  grey  hairs  cometh  wisdom, 
and  now  I  shun  such  a  boy  as  I  would  a  wild 
animal.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  any  of 
those  accomplishments  are  manly.  Such  boys 
are  never  admired  by  good  men,  lovely  women 
or  lovable  girls. 

Boys  make  a  sad  mistake,  when  they  get  mad 
with  the  horses,  oxen,  cows,  or  other  poor  dumb 
animals,  and  beat,  and  bruise,  and  kick,  and 
scold  and  swear  at  them ;  if  they  think  by  so 
doing  they  will  be  able  to  control  them  any 
better,  or  tame  their  anger  or  intractableness 
while  trying  to  teach  them  how  to  perform 
some  of  the  operations  on  the  farm.  “  A  soft 
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answer  turneth  away  wrath ;  ”  so  does  a  soft 
word  to  a  dumb  brute. 

Boys  make  a  sad  mistake ,  when  they  think  a  city 
life  is  so  much  happier  and  more  pleasant  than 
theirs  upon  their  father’s  farm,  where  they  have 
so  many  of  the  real  substantial  comforts  of  life, 
that  boys  in  the  city  never  enjoy. 


THE  TRAVELLER.— No.  8. 

We  approach  Athens,  literally,  by  railroad, 
as  mentioned  in  my  last  from  Union  Point;  we 
do  nothing  more,  for  the  terminus  of  the  road  is 
upon  one  hill  and  the  town  upon  another,  half  a 
mile  off,  a ,  deep  valley  and  mill-stream  inter¬ 
vening.  Upon  this  stream  are  cotton  and  paper 
mills.  This  part  of  Georgia  was  designed  by 
nature  for  a  manufacturing  district,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  New  England  population,  would  be 
made  so  in  a  very  short  time.  The  country  is  a 
high,  granite,  hilly  region,  with  numerous  rapid, 
rocky  streams,  with  a  salubrious  climate ;  while 
the  soil,  generally,  is  not  the  kind  to  delight  a 
southern  planter,  for  the  reason  it  requires  a 
different  mode  of  tillage  from  that  which  they 
have  long  practiced,  to  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  state. 

The  whole  soil  of  this  part  of  the  state  seems  to 
be  rocks  turned  to  dust — doomed  to  decay — for  it 
is  made  up  of  decomposed  granite — the  color 
and  strata  of  the  rock  and  the  veins  of  gneiss,  are 
seen  in  the  clay  in  the  same  position  as  when  all 
was  solid  rock.  Wherever  granite  rocks  are 
found  in  place,  there  may  be  seen  the  decay  still 
progressing. 

Every  body  condemns  the  soil  around  Athens 
as  poor.  I  grant  that  it  is  not  as  rich  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  lands  of  the  Chattahoochee,  yet  it  is  far  better 
than  some  portions  of  Massachusetts,  which  are 
worth  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for  farming 
purposes.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  very 
uneven,  and  liable  to  wash, and  has  been  greatly 
injured  in  that  way,  and  will  be  greatly  more 
injured  unless  the  system  of  side-hill  ditching  is 
adopted :  not  the  little  miserable  affairs  which 
have  been  attempted  upon  some  farms  I  visited, 
but  a  most  thorough  and  complete  work,  of  large 
and  strong  ditches,  so  as  completely  to  prevent 
the  water  from  coursing  down  the  cultivated  hill¬ 
sides,  as  it  has  done  ever  since  the  country  was 
settled  by  the  whites. 

There  is  a  spot  within  the  town  ycleped,  a 
botanical  garden.  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the 
college — an  institution  of  some  notoriety  here — 
and  a  more  romantic,  beautiful  spot  to  improve 
is  rarely  seen.  An  expenditure  of  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars,  instead  of  the  scanty  pittance 


doled  out  to  the  gardener,  who  seems  to  be  a 
man  of  taste,  would  make  this  garden  a  place 
for  the  Athenians  to  be  proud  of.  There  is  an 
unfortunate  lack  of  this  kind  of  public  spirit  of 
improvement  and  beautifying  towns,  in  nearly 
all  of  them  at  the  south.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
individual  spirit,  for  that  abounds  and  shows  it¬ 
self  in  the  adornment  of  a  great  many  private 
mansions,  of  which,  and  of  a  high-bred,  refined 
population,  Athens  may  proudly  boast. 

Much  as  the  soil  is  decried,  I  found  wherever 
it  is  treated  to  a  deep  cultivation,  with  manure, 
it  always  pays  for  such  attention.  It  is  the  very 
home  of  peaches  and  most  kinds  of  fruit.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  pretty  well  by  Dr.  Ward, 
who  is  a  scientific  gentleman,  devoted  to  horti¬ 
culture  and  the  cultivation  of  fine  fruits. 

The  natural  growth  of  timber,  which  always 
affords  some  indication  of  the  quality  of  soil, 
upon  the  hill  land,  is  oak,  hickory,  and  short 
leaf  pine :  on  the  bottoms,  poplar,  ash,  gum, 
&c. — the  whole  once  covered  with  cane.  I 
generally  make  it  a  point  in  visiting  places,  to 
enter  as  much  as  possible  into  conversation 
with  those  who  cultivate  the  soil,  upon  the  best 
manner  of  improving  it,  and  increasing  their 
crops,  with  a  view  to  obtain  and  impart  infor¬ 
mation.  I  found  here,  one  man  of  a  class  I  have 
often  met  before,  who  insists  that  cast  iron 
plows  are  the  ruin  of  the  land ;  that  they  turn 
the  earth  over  and  bury  all  the  fertile  portion 
so  deep,  nothing  will  grow  afterwards.  He  fully 
believes  the  soil  never  should  be  stirred  over  two 
inches  deep,  and  that  the  little,  old  fashioned 
shovel  plow  is  the  best  ever  invented.  However, 
there  are  some  of  his  neighbors  who  believe  in 
using  better  tools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  ex¬ 
ample  may  produce  a  good  effect  upon  the  next 
generation,  if  it  does  not  upon  the  present  one. 

Cherokee  Rose  Hedge— The  name  of  this  rose 
conveys  the  idea  to  many  persons  that  here,  in  the 
country  once  occupied  by  that  people,  is  its 
native  home,  and  that  it  will  flourish  in  all 
places  of  parallel  latitude.  It  does  grow  and 
form  a  good  fence,  but  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  Dr.  Camac  told  me  that  his  father’s  hedge 
was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1834, 
and  ’35,  but  grew  again  from  the  roots.  In  lati¬ 
tude  32°,  in  Mississippi,  it  was  killed  the  same 
year  so  it  never  sprouted,  except  here  and  there 
a  stalk.  Although  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
impenetrable  hedges,  when  in  vigorous  growth, 
it  would  never  answer  to  depend  upon  a  plant 
for  general  farming  purposes,  which  is  liable  to 
be  destroyed  in  one  night  of  hard  frost. 

In  mentioning  the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Ca~ 
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mac,  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  leaving  a  slight 
tribute  to  his  memory,  as  one  who  was  alive  to 
the  importance  of  working  a  radical  change  in 
Southern  cultivation,  and  teaching  the  people 
that  agriculture  was  a  science,  which  required 
study  and  improvement  of  the  mind  to  improve 
the  soil. 

The  people  of  the  south  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  this  good  man,  for  the  benefits  they  have 
derived  from  that  excellent  agricultural  paper, 
The  Southern  Cultivator,  for  he  was  its  founder. 
He  also  introduced  a  variety  of  choice  fruits 
around  his  mansion  in  Athens,  to  demonstrate  to 
the  citizens  how  easily  they  might  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  such  luxuries,  upon  a  soil  and  climate 
where  they  already  enjoyed  the  still  greater  one 
of  health. 

Improvement  of  the  Soil  in  this  part  of  the  state 
can  be  best  and  cheapest  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  lime,  and  peas  as  a  substitute  for  clover,  with 
the  addition  of  some  fertilizer,  such  as  guano, 
bone-dust,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  and  an  improv¬ 
ed  system  of  cultivation,  with  improved  imple¬ 
ments.  A  change  for  the  better  is  already  going 
on,  and  when  the  time  comes  that  men  cannot 
run  off  to  the  West  to  get  new  and  cheap  land, 
in  some  bilious  swamp,  then  will  these  granite 
hills  be  appreciated  at  their  real  value,  and  these 
old  broom-straw  fields  and  pine  barrens  be  re¬ 
stored  to  usefulness,  and  covered  with  a  healthy, 
happy,  wealthy  population. 

March  18th  was  a  day  worthy  of  the  latitude 
of  Quebec,  but  the  cold  did  not  stop  the  corn 
planting.  The  average  yield  of  corn  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average 
yield  of  cotton,  about  400  pounds,  in  the  seed. 
It  grows  very  small,  say  about  two  feet  high, 
and  is  planted,  on  most  of  the  lands,  two  and  a 
half  by  three  feet. 

Col.  Billups,  one  of  the  gentlemanly  planters 
of  Athens,  whose  hospitality  I  partook  of,  con¬ 
tends  that  side-hill  ditches  will  not  answer  the 
purpose  here,  because  the  rain  falls  in  such 
torrents,  it  fills  up  or  sweeps  them  all  away. 
That  was  the  case  upon  his  plantation  five 
years  ago.  I  contend,  however,  that  if  made  as 
they  should  be  at  first,  they  will  neither  wash 
away  nor  fill  up. 

Light  Crops  of  Oats. — I  had  supposed  this  a 
favorable  soil  for  oats.  But  I  have  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Dr.  Hull,  an  intelligent  planter,  for  saying 
that  many  of  the  fields  sown  do  not  average 
500  lbs.  straw  and  grain,  all  told.  The  probable 
reason  is,  the  ground  is  so  poor  for  want  of  ma¬ 
nure,  so  shallow  plowed  for  the  want  of  better 
plows,  that  a  few  days  of  sun  exhausts  all  the 


moisture,  and  leaves  the  tender  plants  to  strug¬ 
gle  for  life  in  a  bed  of  dust,  lying  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  nearly  as  hard  as  brick. 

Cultivation  of  Grass. — This  is  almost  entirely 
neglected.  I  know  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
hay  crop  in  this  climate,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  may  be  profitably  done  upon  many 

spots  unfit  for  any  other  crop. 

- — - — — 


PHIPPS’  IMPROVED  PATENT  WIRE  FENCE. 

By  this  improvement  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  construction  of  wire  fences — contraction 
and  expansion,  which  has  heretofore  deterred 
farmers  from  building  the  cheapest  and  best 
fence  ever  brought  into  use — is  entirely  obviated, 
without  adding  to  the  expense.  This  contrivance 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  perfect.  The  wires,  the  best 
size  of  which  is  No.  4,  one-fourth  inch  diameter, 
are  made  in  twelve  feet  lengths*  with  peculiar 
shaped  heads,  which  are  inserted  in  the  posts  by 
springing  them  together,  and  when  the  line  of 
fence  is  all  up  and  drawn  tight,  no  one  of  the 
bars  can  be  taken  out  without  loosening  the 
tightening  screws,  and  then  the  whole  can  be 
taken  down  and  removed  with  great  facility,  or 


any  one  pannel  or  rod  can  be  taken  out  so  as  to 
form  an  opening  through  the  fence.  It  will  be 
observed,  the  power  of  contraction  and  expan¬ 
sion  operates  upon  bars  only  twelve  feet  in 
length,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  so 
constructed  that  it  does  not  affect  the  whole 
fence,  but  moves  back  and  forth  in  the  mortise 
of  the  post  without  becoming  loose.  The  posts 
are  made  of  flat  bars  of  iron,  If  by  f,  which 
may  be  fastened  in  the  earth  by  setting  them  in 
blocks  of  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  or  filling  the 
hole  bored  to  receive  them,  with  rubble  stone 
and  lime  grouting.  It  is  recommended  in  each 
length  of  fifty  pannels,  to  have  a  stout  spiral 
spring  to  each  wire,  which  will  keep  up  the  ten¬ 
sion.  After  the  fence  is  all  up,  it  is  fastened 
firmly  to  a  well  braced  post  at  one  end,  and 
then  drawn  tight  by  screws  at  the  other  end, 
inserted  in  a  wooden  post  so  that  they  are  not 
seen,  thus  obviating  all  objections  to  unsightly 
machinery.  Another  advantage  of  this  fence 
is,  that  it  is  all  prepared  ready  for  putting  to¬ 
gether  at  the  manufactory,  so  it  can  be  set  up  by 
a  common  laborer.  The  patentee  informs  us, 
that  it  can  be  made  and  delivered,  done  up  in 
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bundles  ready  for  shipping,  at  a  cost  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  rod. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

Dr.  Weller  of  Brinkleyville,  North  Carolina, 
has  favored  us  with  a  communication  in  answer 
to  some  remarks  of  Reviewer,  which  is  too  long 
for  publication  [in  the  Agriculturist  at  present, 
by  which  he  shows  that  a  vineyard  can  be  made 
very  profitable.  His  favorite  grape,  as  it  should 
be  in  all  the  south,  is  the  Skau-per-nong,  from 
which  he  made  last  year,  some  sixty  barrels  of 
wine.  Some  of  his  wine  sells  from  $4  to  $6,  a 
gallon,  and  is  highly  approved. 

His  highest  price  Skaupernong  wine  is  made 
by  adding  one  third  brandy  distilled  from  juice 
of  the  same  kind  of  grapes. 

Skaupernong  Hock  is  made  without  brandy, 
by  adding  three  pounds  refined  sugar  to  the 
gallon.  Skaupernong  Champagne,  is  one-fourth 
brandy,  with  one  pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon. 

Dr.  W.  finds  no  difficulty  in  preserving  his 
wines,  or  finding  sales  at  fair  prices,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  prejudices  of  foreign  wine  dealers 
against  anything  in  the  shape  of  American 
wine.  We  are  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
W.’s  practice,  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
out  the  brandy  and  sugar,  and  let  the  wine  be 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape.  The  vine  growers 
in  Ohio  at  first  added  brandy  and  sugar,  but  we 
believe  now  they  generally  reject  these  ad¬ 
juncts,  and  produce  a  superior  qtiality  of  wine 
by  so  doing. 

ALDERNEY  COWS. 

We  saw  early  in  September,  in  their  luxuri¬ 
ant  Connecticut  pastures,  Alderney  cows,  import¬ 
ed  by  Messrs.  Taintor  &  Buck,  some  two  years 
since.  We  had  before  seen  them,  when  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  their  European  voyage,  thin  and 
gaunt  from  their  long  passage,  and  light  in 
frame  and  bone  from  their  customary  breeding 
in  the  quiet  vales  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  They 
appeared  then  almost  haggard,  and  one  or  more 
of  them  did  not  survive  their  extreme  hard 
voyage.  The  irresistible  conclusion  of  the  casual 
observer  would  have  been,  that  they  could 
scarcely  possess  sufficient  merit  to  cover  such 
apparently  inherent  scragginess.  Yet  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  attention  and  good  feed  has 
spread  these  new  comers  into  the  most  ample 
dimensions.  We  have  seldom  seen  finer,  nor  do 
we  care  to  see  larger  milking  animals  than 
these.  They  do  not  possess  the  symmetrical 
and  rounded  form  that  characterises  the  short¬ 
horns  and  Devons,  nor  can  they  probably  ever 
rival  them  for  the  yoke  or  shambles.  But  for 
choice  dairy  animals,  yielding  rich  sweet  milk, 


and  deeply-yellow,  finely-flavored,  waxy  but¬ 
ter,  they  cannot  be  excelled,  nor  often  equalled. 

Daniel  Buck,  Esq.  of  Poguonnock,  near  Hart¬ 
ford,  who  divided  the  importation  with  Mr. 
Taintor,  and  one  or  two  others,  has  several  of 
the  animals  originally  imported,  together  with 
many  of  their  progeny  and  their  crosses.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  there  is  a  quick  demand  for 
them,  and  at  remunerating  prices,  among  the 
more  intelligent  of  his  neighbors;  and  we  are 
quite  certain,  that  could  any  gentleman  partake 
of  their  exquisitely  flavored  butter,  as  we  have 
done,  at  the  tables  of  several  of  the  owners  of 
the  Alderneys,  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  first  opportunity  that  presented,  for  stocking 
their  lawns  with  enough  of  them  at  least,  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  cream  and  butter  for  their  own  tables. 


NEW  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  intelligent  and  en¬ 
terprising  class  of  men  than  American  nursery¬ 
men;  and  when  people  complain  how  few  rare 
things  they  introduce  into  the  United  States,  they 
might,  with  great  propriety,  complain  of  the 
want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  wealthy  people  in 
adorning  their  grounds  with  those  beautiful  new 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  already  found  in 
abundance  in  the  gardens  of  our  nurserymen. 
It  is  not  long  since  that  we  casually  visited  the 
country  place  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
New  York,  recently  deceased.  Judge  of  our 
surprise  when  we  found  only  a  few  quite  com¬ 
mon  native  trees,  scattered  here  and  there,  with¬ 
out  any  taste  whatever  in  the  arrangement,  and 
not  a  single  flower  or  shrub  upon  the  large 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 

When  wealthy  men  will  patronize  American 
nurserymen,  then  and  not  till  then,  may  they 
expect  them  to  employ  scientific  travellers 
abroad  to  enrich  their  grounds. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  which  will  show  a  little  what  is  doing 
in  England. 

“  Tf  the  reader  would  wish  to  know  what  is 
doing  in  this  country,  in  the  importation  of  new 
plants,  he  must  visit  Exeter.  Near  that  ancient 
city  lies  a  gentle  valley,  forming  the  nursery 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  in  which 
alone  will  be  found  more  new  and  valuable 
plants  than  in  any  place  in  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
at  Kew — plants  obtained  by  private  enterprise 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  not  gathered  to¬ 
gether  by  the  power  of  a  mighty  government. 
By  means  of  excellent  collectors,  .(two  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Lona,)  and  liberal  disbursements, 
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California,  Peru,  Chili,  Chiloe,  Patagonia,  in  the 
West;  and  the  Khasija  hills,  the  provinces  of 
Tenasserim,  Java,  Malacca,  and  the  ghauts  of 
Malabar,  in  the  East,  have  been  gleaned,  and 
the  result  is  gathered  into  hothouses,  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  open  air  in  the  fertile  soil  and  happy 
climate  of  Devonshire.  Let  us  record  a  few  of 
the  species  which  caught  our  eye  on  a  recent 
visit  to  this  wealthy  establishment. 

“First  among  the  new  plants  is  to  be  mentioned 
Saxe-Gothccaconspicua ,  a  most  beautiful  evergreen 
from  the  Andes  of  Patagonia,  with  the  aspect 
of  a  Yew  tree,  which  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert 
has  permitted  to  bear  one  of  his  names.  This 
tree  has  lived  for  four  years  in  the  open  air,  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  as  hardy  as  an 
Araucaria.  From  the  same  country  comes  Fitz- 
Roya  Palagonica ,  another  valuable  Conifer,  with 
drooping  branches,  and  also  the  habit  of  a  Yew; 
with  the  Libocedrus  tetragona ,  an  Arbor -vitse-like 
tree,  having  four-cornered  shoots;  all,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Yeitch. 

“Among  other  evergreens,  the  existence  of 
which  in  England  is  unsuspected,  is  the  great 
Oblique  Beech  Tree,  from  Patagonia  ( Fagus 
abliqua ;)  Eucryphia  cordata ,  with  hard,  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  flowers  line  a  Tea  plant; 
Castanea  ehrysopliylla,  the  Evergreen  Californian 
Chestnut;  great  bushes  of  Philesia ,  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  produce  their  crimson  tubular  flowers, 
2  inches  long,  in  the  midst  of  hard,  stiff,  deep, 
green  leaves ;  Pernettya  ciliaris ,  with  its  black- 
green  broad  leaves  and  heaps  of  dull  purple 
berries,  not  to  mention  the  other  species  mucro- 
ncita  and  anguslifolia ,  loaded  with  pale  berries, 
gay  with  ruddy  tints ;  Laurus  aromatica ,  a  Chil¬ 
ian  evergreen,  whose  leaves  are  much  more  fra¬ 
grant  than  Sweet  Bay  ;  Embothrium  coccineum , 
long  tufts  of  crimson  blossoms ;  Eugenia  apicu- 
lata  and  Myrtus  Ugni ,  Chilian  Myrtles,  the 
latter  with  a  fruit  like  a  purple  Guava;  and, 
finally,  the  rare  and  curious  Desfontainia  spi- 
nosa,  with  the  air  of  a  Holly  bush  and  the  flower 
of  a  scarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle.  Of  this  one 
single  flower  had  been  produced  upon  a  cutting 
in  a  pot. 

“Many  are  the  new  or  little  known  evergreen 
Ber-berries  collected  here  :  B.  Darwinii ,  growing 
into  a  round,  glittering,  exquisitely  beautiful 
bush ;  B.  flexuosa ,  a  handsome  shrub,  with 
Straggling  branches  ;  B.  lutea ,  a  pretty  diminu¬ 
tive  thing;  and  several  other  species,  at  present 
undetermined.  Eurybia  alpina ,  from  New  Zea¬ 
land,  here  vindicates  its  claim  to  hardiness, 
along  with  Escallonia  Pceppigiana ,  a  Peruvian 


bush,  loaded  with  white  flowers  early  m  ulc 
summer,  and  a  great  stiff-leaved  Dracsena,  from 
New  Zealand,  which  may  be  Dr.  indivisa. 

“Nor  are  deciduous  hardy  plants  less  common 
here.  An  Indian  palmated  Rubus  is  loaded  with 
yellow  fruit  as  large  as  an  Antwerp  Raspberry ; 
great  masses  of  a  North  wall  are  covered  with 
the  scarlet  perennial  Tropceolum  speciosum,  which 
disregards  frost  but  abhors  the  sun ;  the  hairy- 
stemmed  Tropccolum  Lobbianum  is  curling  round 
a  rough  stake,  and  decorating  it  with  its  ver- 
million-colored  flowers;  and  Pavia  California, 
the  Californian  Horse  Chestnut,  has  established 
itself  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  nursery.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  huge  Indian  Lilium giganteum  are  har  n 
ing  to  prepare  for  flowering  another  ‘.  ear,  And 
heaps  of  rockwork  are  glittering  with  Oxalis 
speciosa. 

“Among  plants  of  home  origin,  we  ought  to 
point  out  the  Hedera  Ragneriana,  a  kind  of  Ivy 
with  monstrous  heart-shaped  leaves ;  Cotoneas- 
tersy  and  such  plants  worked  half-standard  high 
on  the  common  Thorn ;  a  noble  looking  Holly 
called  Ilex  atla-clerensis ,  which  seems  to  have 
some  of  the  blood  of  balearica  in  it ;  a  handsome 
variety  of  Arbutus  Andrachne,  called  pholinicefoliay 
and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  that  noble 
Fuchsia  corallina,  whose  origin  has  lately  been 
disputed,  but  which  bears  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  derived  in  part  from  F> 
radicans  or  some  allied  species. 

“This  sketch  of  the  hardy  plants  that  are  already 
saleable  in  this  establishment,  renders  an  account 
of  the  tender  plants  less  interesting  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  To  them  we  may  return  hereafter.  For 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  name  among  the 
new  plants  Lapageria  rosea ,  a  climber  from 
Chiloe,  with  very  large  crimson  blossoms,  a  fine 
new  Hoya,  with  long  leathery  leaves,  some  most 
elegant  Indian  Sonerilas  with  variegated  foliage, 
a  Peruvian  Begonia,  whose  leaves  are  one  con¬ 
fused  stain  of  crimson,  purple,  green,  and  silver 
grey ;  Cinchona  Condaminea,  one  of  the  true 
Peruvian  bark  trees,  a  plant  with  a  most  deli¬ 
cious  perfume,  now  flowering  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe;  and  quantities  of  Indian  Orchids, 
among  which  the  D.  albosanguineum  stands  pre¬ 
eminent.  As  to  the  Orchids,  no  plants  can  ex¬ 
ceed  their  health  and  beauty,  unless  it  be  the 
choicest  of  Mr.  Rucker’s  collection.  In  short* 
turn  where  you  will,  the  eye  meets  nothing  but 
what  is  most  fine  and  rare,  in  this  surprising 
collection  of  Messrs.  Yeitch.” 

Plow  clay  lands  deep  in  the  autumn  and  win 
ter,  and  sandy  lands  in  the  spring. 
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AMERICAN  PLOWS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  our  last  number,  page  319,  under  the  head 
of  American  Plows  in  Europe,  we  quoted  from 
Mr.  Johnson’s  letter,  what  that  eminent  agricul¬ 
turist,  Count  de  Gourcey,  said  of  th  jm  in  France. 
Since  this  we  have  been  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Taintor  of  Connecticut,  who  sent  these  plows  of 
our  manufacture  to  Monsieur  Pichat,  Director  of 
the  National  Merino  flocks  at  Rambouillet.  Mr. 
T.  was  so  obliging  as  to  hand  us  the  following, 
which  was  translated  for  our  pages  by  his  ac¬ 
complished  daughter. 

Rambouillet ,  20 th  Feb.  1851. 

?It  Dear  Sir: — We  received  in  good  season, 
rea”y  remarkable  plows  you  sent  us,  for 
which  please  accept  our  most  sincere  thanks. 
For  my  own  part  I  feel  especially  grateful,  for 
the  plow  destined  for  me  is  a  perfect  model.  I 
have  tried  it  myself  and  am  quite  enchanted 
with  it.  The  moveable  point,  so  easily  adjust¬ 
ed  at  the  option  of  the  plowman,  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  implement,  strikes  me 
as  no  less  useful  than  ingenious.  [It  was  a  self- 
sharpening  plow. — Eds.] 

Your  opinion  of  our  soil  was  entirely  correct. 
From  its  nature  it  wears  out  our  implements 
very  fast,  thus  much  increasing  the  expenses  of 
repairs,  &c.  To  convince  you  how  much  I  value 
your  plow,  I  need  only  tell  you,  that  I  shall  have 
all  mine  hereafter  built  on  the  same  plan.  I  in¬ 
tend  taking  all  possible  means  to  make  it  known, 
and  to  extend  its  use  throughout  France.  In 
gratitude  to  you,  sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  called  the 
Taintor  Plow;  for  its  introduction  has  really 
been  a  great  boon  to  my  country.  It  shall  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  next  agricultural  exhibition  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be  as 
highly  appreciated  as  it  deserves. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Pichat. 

John  A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CURE  FOR  FOUNDER. 

The  horse,  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  is  the 
most  disposed  and  the  most  liable  to  accidents 
and  disease,  arising  in  part  from  his  peculiar 
habits,  but  more  generally  from  the  use  to  which 
he  is  put ;  and  perhaps,  of  all  the  diseases,  there 
is  not  one  of  more  frequent,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  so  fatal  occurrence  to  the  value  of  a 
good  horse,  as  the  founders ;  which  are  of  two 
kinds,  and  may  be  denominated  chronic  and 
acute.  The  former  manifesting  itself  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  and  a  contraction  of 
the  chest ;  the  latter  always  the  result  of  some 
immediate  cause,  and  is  most  frequently  induced 


by  hard  driving,  with  improper  graining  and 
watering. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
have  a  valuable  horse  badly  foundered  in  his 
fore  feet.  Being  ignorant  of  the  disease  and  its 
consequences,  I  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a 
celebrated  veterinarian,  with  a  request  that  hf3 
should  spare  no  pains  or  labor  to  effect  a  cure. 

He  commenced  operations  by  applying  the  hot 
bath  to  the  feet,  legs  and  breast,  and  at  the  same 
time  bleeding  in  the  neck  and  feet,  opening  a 
vein  in  each  foot,  near  where  the  hair  joins  the 
hoof.  At  the  first  bleeding  he  took  about  ten 
quarts  of  blood,  without  apparently  affecting  the 
animal.  The  second  day,  I  think  we  adminis¬ 
tered  some  physic.  This  process  of  bathing, 
bleeding,  and  physicking,  was  kept  up  as  often  as 
every  third  or  fourth  day  for  the  space  of  ten 
weeks.  The  horse,  at  that  time,  had  so  far  re¬ 
covered  as  barely  to  hobble  out  of  the  stable. 

This  mode  of  treatment  was  continued  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  in  about  six  months  my  doctor  pro¬ 
nounced  the  horse  well,  but  it  was  at  least  eigh¬ 
teen  months  before  he  was  entirely  free  from 
all  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  having,  during 
that  time,  lost  the  entire  hoofs  from  his  fore 
feet — new  ones  having  grown  out  in  their  stead. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  about  two  years 
after  the  first  accident,  the  same  horse  was  again 
foundered,  and  if  possible,  worse  than  at  the  first 
time.  Feeling  that  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
a  second  cure  would  amount  to  more  than  the 
value  of  the  horse,  I  ordered  the  stableman  to 
take  him  into  the  back  yard ;  I  then  called  the 
blacksmith,  had  the  shoes  taken  from  his  feet, 
hoofs  pared  off  as  thin  as  possible,  and  with  a 
tool,  such  as  lumbermen  mark  boards  with,  cut 
the  arteries  in  each  toe,  just  at  the  point  of  the 
frog.  The  blood  continued  to  run  until  the 
horse  dropped  down,  when  it  stopped,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  rallied  and  got  up.  I  then  took  a  half 
barrel  tub,  filled  it  with  water,  and  placed  the 
horse’s  feet  in  it;  I  had  near,  a  large  box  of  ice, 
(it  being  July,)  from  which  the  tub  was  con¬ 
stantly  supplied,  until  about  one  hundred  pounds 
were  consumed,  requiring  about  fourteen  hours. 
So  intense  was  the  heat  in  the  feet  and  legs, 
that  a  constant  steam  ascended  from  the  water, 
the  horse  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  appar- 
antly  free  from  pain.  At  this  point  of  time  he 
was  taken  with  the  shakes;  I  put  my  hand  to 
his  feet,  and  found  them  perfectly  cold  to  the 
touch.  I  then  had  him  removed  from  the  tub 
to  the  stall,  and  wrapped  in  blankets ;  where  he 
had  stood  perhaps  five  minutes,  when  he  dropped 
apparently  dead ;  but  by  applying  the  straw 
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whisp,  he  was  shortly  restored  to  his  feet,  and 
"by  adding  a  double  quantity  of  blankets,  the 
perspiration  started  very  freely.  I  then  admin¬ 
istered  half  a  pound  of  glauber  salts,  and  left 
him  in  care  of  the  hostler  for  the  night.  On 
going  to  the  stable  in  the  morning,  I  found  my 
horse  no  different  in  appearance  from  one  just 
off  from  a  long,  but  not  a  hard  journey.  I 
took  him  to  the  smiths,  had  the  shoes  replaced, 
and  that  day  rode  him  to  my  farm,  (two  miles 
distant,)  and  back  again.  That  was  the  last  of  the 
founders.  I  now  keep  the  same  horse,  and  he  is 
perfectly  sound  and  a  very  valuble  beast 
For  the  chronic  or  chest  founders,  I  should 
recommend  the  blanket  sweat.  This  can  be 
effected  by  wrapping  the  shoulders,  or  the  part 
affected,  in  blankets  very  thick  and  warm,  and 
by  moving  him  until  he  perspires  freely.  On 
removing  the  blankets  shower  copiously  with 
cold  water.  B.  Webster. 

Portsmouth, ,  N.  H. 


CULTIVATE  FRUIT. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  apathy  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Nine'  tenths  of 
the  intelligent,  industrious,  pains-taking,  and 
economical  people,  who  will  busy  themselves 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  will  entirely  neglect  providing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  with  this  luxury,  though 
they  may  have  ample  grounds  for  the  purpose, 
every  way  fitted  for  producing  it  in  profusion. 

We  call  it  a  luxury,  but  it  is  more  properly 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  for  the  want 
of  it,  persons  frequently  become  diseased,  or  con¬ 
tinue  so,  if  disease  is  induced  from  other  causes, 
when  the  free  use  of  seasonable,  well-ripened 
fruit  would  have  restored  them  atone  fiftieth  part 
the  expense  incurred  by  apothecaries’  and  doc¬ 
tors’  bills.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  ailing  family, 
whether  adults  or  children,  who  indulged  freely 
in  wholesome  fruits,  and  abstained  from  the 
made-up  dishes  of  the  pastry  and  other  cooks  ? 

But  it  is  not  as  a  corrective  or  medicine  only, 
that  we  deem  fruit  invaluable  as  an  article  of 
diet.  It  has  a  direct  money  value,  estimable  in 
dollars  and  cents,  for  the  amount  it  contributes 
as  food  to  the  support  of  the  human  system. 
This  is  conclusively  proved,  both  theoretically 
and  practically;  for  accurate  analysis  has 
shown  that  cultivated  fruits  contain  large  pro¬ 
portions  of  nutritive  matter,  and  experience 
equally  proves  that  when  fruit  enters  largely 
into  the  diet  of  the  family,  a  corresponding  dim¬ 
inution  of  other  food  is  always  apparent.  As 
profit,  then,  is  directly  concerned  in  the  cultiva¬ 


tion  of  good  fruit,  we  hope  we  may  command 
the  favorable  attention  of  our  readers  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  while  advocating  its  increased  cultivation. 

Many  residences  in  the  city,  and  nearly  all  in 
the  country,  have  yards  or  grounds  sufficiently 
extensive  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  some 
choice  fruit  trees ;  and  where  they  are  too  limit¬ 
ed  for  these,  a  few  well-selected  grape  vines 
can  seldom  want  suitable  earth  for  rooting,  or  a 
favorable  wall  for  climbing  with  its  profuse 
branches.  The  yards  even  of  the  densely  built 
city  of  New  York,  if  well  planted  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  vines,  would  yield  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  proportion  of  the  grapes  required  by  its  citi¬ 
zens.  Yet,  how  few  tables  in  this  city,  and  evert 
in  the  country,  are  supplied  with  this  delicious 
fruit  from  their  ample  surroundings. 

We  know  a  half  acre  of  cultivated  raspber¬ 
ries,  (the  genuine  red  Antwerp,)  that  produced 
in  a  single  season,  what  sold  for  $1,400  in  the 
New-York  market.  Yet,  how  seldom  do  people 
have  a  plate  of  this  fine  fruit  of  their  own  rais¬ 
ing,  to  treat  a  friend  with. 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  fruits,  and  a 
patch  of  four  rods  square,  if  judiciously  selected 
and  nicely  cultivated,  would  yield  an  abundance 
for  a  large  family ;  yet,  not  one  household  out 
of  every  hundred  in  the  Union,  is  supplied  with 
any  except  such  as  they  buy  or  gather  from  the 
untitled  meadows. 

The  cherry  is  a  hardy  tree,  a  prolific  bear¬ 
er,  and  a  most  delicious  fruit,  if  the  finer  varie¬ 
ties  be  selected ;  and  the  tree  is  decidedly  orna¬ 
mental  withal ;  yet,  numberless  families  get  no 
cherries  worth  eating,  save  what  they  beg  or 
buy  at  extravagant  prices. 

The  pear,  the  peach,  and  the  plum,  are 
abundant  bearers,  and  the  richness  of  flavor  of 
their  best  varieties  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
that  grow  either  within  or  without  the  tropics. 
They  have  of  late  been  subjected  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  scourging  diseases  of  blight,  the  yellows,  and 
the  curculio;  but  a  moderate  share  of  attention 
to  their  proper  treatment  and  remedies,  will  re¬ 
move  each,  and  afford  an  ample  return  to  such 
as  will  give  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  culti¬ 
vating  them. 

If  objection  be  still  made  to  the  nice  and  dis¬ 
criminating  attention  required  by  the  foregoing 
fruits,  what  possible  excuse  can  our  indolents 
frame  for  the  neglect  of  that  hardy,  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  universally  acceptable  fruit,  the  apple? 
This,  the  king  of  American  fruits,  will  grow  ev¬ 
erywhere,  produce  abundantly,  and  of  the 
choicest  flavor,  provided,  only,  that  a  suitable 
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position,  fertile  soil,  and  the  best  varieties,  and 
adapted  to  the  locality,  be  adopted.  If  objec¬ 
tions — thick  as  blackberries — can  be  alleged 
against  the  cultivation  of  any  or  each  of  the 
other  fruits,  none  can  be  successfully  maintain¬ 
ed  against  this.  It  is  a  fruit  that  is  suited  to  all 
tastes,  as  it  runs  through  any  conceivable  shade 
of  flavor ;  it  is  in  full  season  from  July  to  June, 
and  is  equally  adapted  for  use  when  plucked 
from  the  tree,  as  when  prepared  by  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  when  artificially  com¬ 
pounded  by  skillful  cookery.  We  marvel  at 
the  neglect  so  frequently  observable  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  splendid  fruit. 

A  reasonable  degree  of  attention  to  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  would  not  only  be  attended  with  decided 
pleasure  in  the  planting  and  rearing  of  the  trees, 
and  in  the  luxury  and  support  they  yield  to  the 
family  as  food,  but  there  would  be  frequently, 
besides,  an  ample  result  in  money  profit,  from 
the  sale  of  the  fruit.  A  friend  whom  we  visited 
the  past  season,  had  but  two  or  three  acres 
around  his  house,  and  this  mostly  devoted  to 
lawn,  gardens,  out  buildings,  and  ornamental 
trees ;  yet  he  informed  us  that  a  fruiterer  solic¬ 
ited  the  privilege  of  gathering  some  of  his  sur¬ 
plus  cherries  for  market,  and  paid  him  $75  for 
what  he  scarcely  missed.  He  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  choice  peaches,  and  we  have  not,  for 
years  before,  seen  such  a  profusion  of  the  dain¬ 
tiest  plums  and  pears,  including  barrels  of  the 
fairest  Seckles  we  ever  saw,  the  white  Doyenne, 
Bartlett,  &c. 

The  progress  of  the  age,  we  are  happy  to  ob¬ 
serve,  is  decidedly  towards  fruit  raising.  Read¬ 
ing,  observation,  and  the  impulse  given  by  the 
various  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
of  the  country,  have  stimulated  effort  and  sharp¬ 
ened  invention,  and  thousands  of  our  more  in¬ 
telligent  countrymen  are  commencing  a  system 
now',  which  posterity  will  carry  forward  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  will  be  a  disgrace  to  them 
if  the  finest  fruit-producing  country  of  the  globe 
does  not  hereafter  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit 
to  supply  every  mouth  in  the  Union. 


WHEAT  IN  GEORGIA, 

Mr.  R.  Peters  of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  and  improving  farmers  of  Georgia, 
writes  us  under  date  of  August  15th,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

I  decided  three  years  ago  that  wheat  could 
be  raised  in  the  Cherokee  counties  of  this  state 
to  a  profit.  After  three  years  of  trial,  two  of 
which  failed,  owing  to  remarkably  bad  seasons, 
I  haye  this  year  produced  417  bushels  from 


nineteen  of  seed.  Upon  one  measured  acre — 
forty  bushels.  It  is  known  as  the  Tubman  vari¬ 
ety,  a  very  early  white  wheat,  and  is  the  best 
out  of  twenty-five  kinds  tried  since  1849.  The 
ensuing  season  I  go  in  to  beat  any  farm  in  the 
state,  both  in  quality  and  yield  per  acre.  I 
therefore  request  you  to  forward  me  ten  tons  of 
the  best  Peruvian  guano,  and  I  will  sow  one 
hundred  acres  with  guano,  and  fifty  with  lime, 
which  I  consider  will  be  a  fair  experiment.  If 
it  fails  I  will  try  again,  and  if  it  succeeds,  I 
hope  all  my  neighbors  will  profit  by  it.” 

This  is  the  true  spirit  which  animates  all  the 
improving  agriculturists  of  America. 

Georgia  has  produced  this  season,  one  of  the 
best  wheat  crops  ever  grown  in  the  state  ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Peters,  at  his  great  steam  mill  at  Atlan¬ 
ta,  is  grinding  wheat  grown  in  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  This  is  a  very  singular  result,  and  one 
not  anticipated  by  farmers  or  millers,  when  the 
crop  was  harvested  in  May  and  June.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  the  most  extraordinary  drouth 
ever  known,  which  has  entirely  cut  off  the  corn 
crop,  and  obliged  farmers  to  make  use  of  their 
wheat,  not  only  to  feed  their  people,  but  horses, 
mules,  and  pigs. 

Mr.  Cunningham  told  us  he  had  been  offered 
wheat  at  his  mill  at  Augusta,  in  even  exchange 
for  corn. 

- ►©. - - 

COLOR  OF  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS  NOT  MIXING. 

Mr.  Turner  of  England,  asserts  that  he  has  bred 
buff,  white,  and  grey  Cochin  China  fowls  to¬ 
gether;  and  that  the  produce  of  these  were  all 
of  clear,  distinct  colors— that  is,  pure  white,  pure 
buff,  or  pure  grey. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  white 
or  grey  Cochin  China  fowls;  we  had  understood 
that  the  pure  breed  were  always  buff.  But  so 
far  as  our  observation  is  concerned,  we  see  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  difference  between  them  and  Shang¬ 
hais.  These  are  of  various  colors,  black,  white, 
grey,  red  and  buff'.  At  least  so  they  are  called. 

Of  their  distinctive  names  however,  we  know 
little,  and  care  less.  These  fowls  are  one  and  all 
too  long  legged  to  find  a  place  in  the  poultry 
yard,  in  our  humble  judgment;  although  we 
have  many  excellent  friends,  particularly  at 
the  south,  who  differ  with  us  in  opinion. — 
But  in  that  warm  climate,  be  it  remember¬ 
ed,  they  will  do  infinitely  better  than  at  the 
north,  where  cold  weather  checks  their  growth, 
and  prevents  a  full  development  of  carcass 
and  egg-laying. 

Suppose  by  way  of  convincing  us,  some  south¬ 
ern  friend  sends  us  a  brace  of  fat  capons,  so  as 


COW  MILKERS — CHURNS. 


to  enable  us  to  judge  better  of  the  merits  of  this 
rather  favorite  breed  or  breeds  of  poultry 
among  them.  Dining  on  fat  tender  capons  is  a 
very  convincing  argument,  to  which,  we  beg  to 
be  understood,  we  have  no  serious  objection ! 

OOW  MILKERS —CHURNS. 

I  see  in  your  Journal  an  advertisement  of  a 
new  invention  for  milking  cows.  Please  state 
to  us  the  cost  of  the  article,  its  probable  dura¬ 
bility,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  so  that  we 
can  better  judge  whether  it  is  worth  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  send  to  New  York  for  it.  [a] 

And  then  please  describe  some  useful  inven¬ 
tion  for  a  churn,  by  which  the  milk,  direct  from 
the  cow,  can  be  converted  into  nice  butter,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  setting  away  to  cool  and  be 
skimmed.  By  so  doing  you  will  oblige  many 
of  your  Texas  subscribers,  who  have  hundreds 
of  fine  gentle  cows,  which,  at  present,  are  of  no 
other  use  than  to  breed  from,  as  we  cannot  incur 
the  labor  and  expense  of  making  butter  in  the 
slow,  toilsome,  old-fashioned  way.  [5j 

You  have  told  us  a 
great  deal  about  your 
guano  and  other  fer¬ 
tilisers.  This  will  do 
very  well  for  those  who 
live  on  worn-out  lands, 
and  the  poor  arid 
plains  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia;  but 
our  lands  in  Texas  are 
already  as  rich  as  they 
can  be  made ;  we  only 
wish  to  know  how  to 
turn  the  pr<  n  ictions  of 


teat,  and  the  bag  is  raised  all  round,  so  as  to 
enclose  the  teat,  and  prevent  the  air  entering ; 
the  piston  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a  free  passage 
left  for  the  milk  through  the  tube  into  a  can 
placed  underneath.  The  flow  of  the  milk  is 
facilitated  by  the  contraction  of  the  elastic  band 
round  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  and  by  warmth 
caused  by  the  exclusion  of  air  between  the  sack 
and  the  cow’s  teat,  which  is  about  equal  to  that 
produced  by  a  calf  in  the  act  of  sucking. 

Several  persons  have  used  this  apparatus  in 
this  vicinity,  and  inform  us  that  they  cannot  de¬ 
pend  upon  it.” 

[6]  Any  churn  of  a  suitable  size  will  answer, 
though  we  should  much  prefer  the  thermometer 
churn,  (figured  below,)  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
action  of  churning  with  this  is  very  simple  and 
easy.  It  can  be  moved  readily  by  hand  or  by 
dog,  or  sheep  or  goat  power,  as  figured  below. 

Milk  or  cream  should  be  warmed  to  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  62  degrees  before  churning, 
j  This  greatly  facilitates  the  process  of  bringing 


Railway  Churn  and  Dog  Power.  Fig.  62. 


oiir  fertile  v  _es  and  verdant  prairies  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  [c]  T.  J.  P. 

Gonzales ,  Texas. 

\a\  The  price  of  cow  milkers  is  $  2  50,  and 
they  are  thus  described : — 

“This  apparatus  consists  of  an  air  and  water¬ 
tight  bag,  composed  of  India  rubber,  gutta  per- 
Cha,  or  other  suitable  material,  encircled  by  an 
elastic  strap  or  band  at  top,  and  provided  with 
an  aperture  at  bottom,  fitted  with  a  silver  tube 
of  a  size  capable  of  entering  the  milk  duct  of  a 
cow’s  teat,  which  tube  is  provided  with  a  pis¬ 
ton  also  of  silver,  and  packed  so  as  to  be  air¬ 
tight  ;  or  the  piston  may  be  made  of  gutta  per- 
dia,  in  which  case  no  packing  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  When  using  the  apparatus,  the  bag  is 
turned  down,  so  as  to  expose  the  silver  tube, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  milk  duct  of  the  cow’s 


the  butter.  Cream  will  generally  produce  but¬ 
ter  much  quicker  than  milk;  and  the  richer  the 
latter  is,  the  sooner  the  butter  will  come.  Much 
of  the  celebrated  Goshen  butter  is  made  direct 
from  the  milk. 

[o]  The  best  advice  we  can  give  our  corre¬ 
spondent  is,  if  he  has  not  got  them  already,  tp 
procure  the  ten  bound  volumes  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  after  reading  them  through  and  practic¬ 
ing  all  their  good  precepts,  leave  his  fine  fertile 
country  and  pass  a  few  months  here  at  the 
north,  and  see  all  that  is  going  on  among  us,  in 
the  way  of  improvement, 


Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valu¬ 
able  citizens.  They  are  the  most  independent, 
the  most  virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their 
country  and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and  interest, 
by  the  most  lasting  bonds. — Jefferson’  • 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  TREES. 
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SOMETHING-  ABOUT  TREES. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  France  has 
ordered  the  public  roads  bordered  with  trees. 
Those  of  forty-eight  feet  wide,  or  wider,  are  to 
have  a  double  row. 

“  This  is  as  it  should  be,  not  only  in  France, 
but  throughout  the  world.  How  delightful  it 
would  be  in  the  warm  summer  to  ride  all  day  on 
a  good  road,  in  the  shade.  Besides,  the  value  of 
a  farm,  in  our  estimation,  would  be  enhanced 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  thus  setting  the 
trees.  Suppose  our  young  men  try  this  thing, 
and  in  place  of  shade  trees  set  out  fruit  trees  in 
the  highway  fronting  the  homestead.” 

If  timber  trees  are  planted,  the  most  valuable 
kinds  should  be  selected,  and  such  as  would  not 
injure  the  crops  in  adjoining  fields.  Of  this 
kind  the  locust,  black  walnut,  and  butternut  rank 
high. 

Trees  of  the  South. — Texas  produces  the  pecan ; 
Louisiana  the  cypress,  which  is  the  tree  of  the 
state ;  Mississippi  the  magnolia ;  Florida  the 
live  oak;  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  the  yellow 
pine.  This  is  the  tree  which  furnishes  the  world 
with  tar  and  turpentine,  and  also  with  that  most 
valuable  timber,  known  as  hard  pine,  or  North 
Carolina  pine.  The  dead  wood  of  this  tree  is 
very  full  of  pitch,  and  is  known  as  light  wood — 
One  of  the  best  materials  ever  seen  for  kindling 
a  quick  fire. 

The  palmetto  belongs  to  South  Carolina.  It 
is  a  beautiful  tree,  but  only  useful  for  a  few 
purposes.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  palm 
family  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  great,  and  to  this  country,  an  increasing 
value.  It  is  the  only  tree  produced  in  our  for¬ 
ests  Which  is  not  attacked  by  the  toredo  navalis , 
or  ship  worm,  and  as  it  is  incorruptible  in  salt 
water,  its  value  for  submarine  purposes  is  almost 
incalculable. 

It  proved  at  the  old  fort,  on  Sullivan’s  Island, 
to  possess  another  value.  Cannon  balls  could 
not  penetrate  or  destroy  a  fortification  built  of 
palmetto  logs.  Its  leaves  can  be  employed -in 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  baskets,  mats,  and  many 
Other  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 

It  is  called  the  cabbage  palm,  for  two  reasons. 
There  is  a  resemblance  in  appearance  between 
the  cabbage  stalk  and  the  bole  of  the  palmetto. 
The  roots  are  also  similar ;  there  is  also  an  edi¬ 
ble  substance,  called  the  “cabbage,”  composed 
of  the  unexpanded  embryo  leaves,  which  may 
be  classed  among  the  most  delicious  vegetables 
produced  on  our  tables.  It  is,  however,  a  waste¬ 
ful  luxury,  as  the  tree  always  perishes  when 
deprived  of  this  part  of  its  foliage. 

The  palmetto  abounds  along  the  sea  coast  of 


Carolina  and  Georgia,  confined  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  salt  water;  preferring  damp,  rich  soils. 
Flowers  in  June — July. 

The  Aloe. — We  have  been  shown  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  a  fishing  line  made  from  the  fibres 
of  the  so  called  century  plant,  which  abounds 
here.  It  has  the  smoothness  and  lustre  of  silk, 
and  great  strength,  and  is  well  adapted  for  cord¬ 
age  of  every  description.  The  plant  is  grown 
upon  the  poorest  soils,  and  attains  an  immenso 
size.  The  project  for  introducing  its  cultivation 
for  cordage  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Alanthus  Tree . — A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  states  that  the  odor  from 
this  tree  is  poisonous  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
affect  health,  and  in  some  cases  to  produce  death. 
A  whole  family  in  Brooklyn  were  prostrated 
from  a  condition  of  good  health  to  sick  beds  by 
its  poisonous  breath,  when  the  season  arrived 
for  leaving  the  windows  of  their  bed  rooms 
open.  They  did  not  know  what  was  the  cause 
of  decline,  until  one  of  their  number  had  become 
a  victim  to  its  dangerous  shade. 

A  valuable  Tree. — There  is  a  tree  in  Mexico 
called  the  chijol ,  a  very  fine  wood,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
(W.  D.  Porter,)  becomes  petrified  after  being  cut, 
in  a  very  few  years,  whether  left  in  the  open  air 
or  buried.  From  this  timber,  houses  could  be 
built  that  would,  in  a  few  years,  become  fire¬ 
proof,  and  last  as  long  as  those  built  of  stone;,- 
the  wood,  in  a  green  state,  is  easily  worked;  it 
is  used  in  building  wharves,  forts,  &c.,  and  would 
be  very  good  as  railroad  sleepers,  or  for  plank 
road  stringers. 

A  great  Milker  and  Butter  Cow. — Mr. 
Ganno,  of  Michigan,  writes  us  that  he  has  a 
grade  shorthorn  cow,  got  by  Splendor,  which 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  state  fair  last  fall. 
She  has  given  60  and  70  pounds  (or  30  to  35 
quarts)  of  milk  per  day,  for  weeks  together. 
This  milk  yielded  from  2  to  2£  pounds  of  butter 
per  day.  She  made  26  pounds  of  butter  in  ten 
successive  days. 

Mr.  G.  says,  furthermore,  that  he  has  a  three- 
year-old  steer  out  of  this  cow,  which  he  can 
sell  for  much  more  than  any  native  steer  of  his 
age  in  the  neighborhood.  So  much  for  imported 
stock. 

- - 

Large  use  of  Guano. — Major  John  Jones  of 
Wheatland,  has,  we  understand,  purchased  60 
tons  of  best  quality  guano,  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  $  3,000,  for  his  wheat  fields  this  fall.  He  ex¬ 
pects  his  next  crop  to  reach,  with  ordinary  luck* 
12,000  bushels. — Del  Republican . 
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A  DEVON  COW.  , 

Well  do  we  recollect  the  delight  our  bound¬ 
ing  heart  experienced  the  first  time  we  looked 
at  Devon  cattle.  We  were  too  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  then,  to  critically  understand  the 
difference  between  them, and  native  cattle;  and 
yet,  that  they  were  infinitely  superior  some 
way,  a-nd  that  we  had  never  seen  anything  of 
the  ox  kind  before  so  elegant,  and  so  apparently 
high  bred,  we  could  not  but  inwardly  acknowl¬ 
edge.  They  reminded  us  of  a  troup  of  Arabian 
horses,  of  a  herd  of  deer,  of  the  graceful,  swift- 


I  good  in  these  respects,  as  the  shorthorns;  at  ti 
same  time  their  dairy  qualities  have  become  in¬ 
ferior  to  no  other  breed  of  their  size. 

The  cow  below,  won  the  first  premium  in  her 
class,  at  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety’s  Show,  at  Syracuse,  in  September,  1849. 

Grain  and  Stock  in  Mississippi. — A  spirited  far¬ 
mer  in  this  state  thus  writes  us.  I  intend  to 
build  a  big  barn  soon,  and  what  is  more,  fill  it 
with  grain  and  hay.  This  year  I  have  120  acres 
in  corn,  which  will  probably  yield  4,000 


A  Devon  Cow. — Fig,  64.  The  Property  of  Ambrose  Stevens. 


footed  antelope,  and  the  proud  stag,  with  his 
high,  tossing  antlers.  Yet,  to  realise  such  a  de¬ 
scription,  the  Devons  must  be  taken  in  their 
younger  days,  and  when  rather  lean  than  fat; 
and  not  in  the  staid,  solid  proportions  of  the 
above  matronly  figure.  ’Phis  cow,  however, 
shows  what  a  Devon  well  fed,  can  do,  and  their 
great  superiority  as  a  grazier’s  beast.  Devons 
have  been  much  improved  in  England  during 
the  past  half  century.  Without  losing  anything 
of  their  fineness  of  limb,  their  briskets  have 
been  enlarged,  greater  breadth  has  been  given 
to  their  loins,  while  the  quarters  have  become 
fuller,  and  the  twist  better  let  down.  In  fact 
the  best  improved  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 


bushels,  10  acres  in  potatoes,  30  in  oats,  rye, 
and  barley,  4  in  pindars,  5  in  millet,  and  1  in 
garden,  thus  making  170  acres  in  provision 
crops  for  man  and  beast.  I  only  plant  130  acres 
in  cotton.  I  have  no  idea  of  making  cotton  to 
pay  others  to  raise  hogs,  cattle,  and  hay  for  me. 
I  have  3  mule  colts,  3  horse  colts,  and  7  brood 
mares,  besides  farm  stocks,  hogs.  &c. 

Effect  of  Hogs  on  Soil. — Mr.  G.  kept  30 
hogs  in  a  field  of  nine  acres  during,  the  winter> 
for  three  years.  It  was  in  corn  every  year,  and 
no  other  manure  was  added.  The  effect  was 
visible  in  the  appearance  of  each  succeeding 
crop,  and  the  third  year  the  increase  yield  was 
about  one-third. 


RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 
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RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  accompanying  design  of  a  farmhouse,  is 
from  a  work  now  in  press,  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen, 
of  Black  Rock,  entitled  “  Rural  Architecture.”  It 
will  soon  be  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  at  152 
Fulton  street,  N.  Y.  Judging  from  what  we 
have  seen  in  manuscript,  it  will  immediately 


wagon  houses;  a  piggery,  poultry  house,  and 
dove  cote;  together  with  a  chapter  or  two  on 
general  farming,  improved  stock,  gardens,  orch¬ 
ards,  parks  and  lawns. 

Design  III. — We  here  present  the  reader 
with  a  substantial,  plain,  yet  highly  respectable 
stone  or  brick  farm  house  of  the  second  class, 


take  rank  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind. 
The  author  has  had  great  experience  in  rural 
architecture,  is  a  man  of  taste,  and  we  think 
his  designs  will  prove  generally  acceptable  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  countrymen.  The 
work  will  not  only  contain  cottages  and  farm 
houses,  but  barns,  stables,  sheds,  tool,  cart,  and 


suitable  for  an  estate  of  three  to  five  hundred 
acres ;  and  accommodations  for  a  family  of  a 
dozen  or  more  persons.  The  style  is  mixed 
rural  Gothic,  Italian  and  bracketed ;  yet  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  farm,  and  tho 
farmer’s  standing  and  occupation. 

The  main  body  of  this  house  is  42  by  24  feet 
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on  the  ground,  and  one  and  three  quarter  sto¬ 
ries  high — the  chambers  running  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  roof,  as  choice  or  convenience 
may  direct.  The  roof  has  a  pitch  of  30  to  40 
degrees  from  a  horizontal  line,  and  broadly 
spread  over  the  walls,  say  two  and  a  half  feet, 
showing  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  bracket  fash¬ 
ion.  The  chimneys  pass  out  through  the  peak 
of  the  roof,  upon  the  hips  of  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  the  gables,  connect  with  the  long  sides 
of  the  roof,  covering  the  front  and  rear.  On 
the  long  front  is  partly  seen,  in  the  perspective, 
a  portico  16  by  10  feet — not  the  chief  entrance 
front,  but  rather  a  side  front,  practically,  which 
leads  into  a  lawn  or  garden,  as  may  be  most 
desirable,  and  from  which  the  best  view  from 
the  house  is  commanded.  Over  this  porch  is  a 
small  gable  running  into  the  roof  to  break  its 
monotony,  in  which  is  a  door-window  leading 
from  the  upper  hall  on  to  the  deck  of  the  por¬ 
tico.  This  gable  has  the  same  finish  as  the 
main  roof,  by  brackets.  The  chamber  windows 
are  two  thirds  or  three  quarters  the  size  of  the 
lower  ones;  thus  showing  the  upper  story  not 
full  height,  below  the  plates,  but  running  two 
to  four  feet  into  the  garret.  The  rear  wing  con¬ 
taining  the  entrance,  or  business  front,  is  24  by 
32  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  a  pitch 
of  roof  not  less  than  35  degrees,  and  spread  over 
the  walls,  both  at  the  eaves  and  gable,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  roof  to  the  main  body. 
In  front  of  this  is  a  porch  or  veranda,  eight  feet 
wide,  with  a  low  hipped  roof.  In  the  front  and 
rear  roofs  of  this  wing  is  a  dormer  window  to 
light  the  chambers.  The  gable  to  this  wing  is 
bold,  and  gives  it  character  by  the  breadth  of 
its  roof  over  the  walls,  and  the  strong  brackets 
by  which  it  is  supported.  The  chimney  is 
thrown  up  strong  and  boldly  at  the  point  of  the 
roof,  indicating  the  every-day  uses  of  the  fire 
places  below,  which,  although  distinct  and  wide 
apart  in  their  location  on  the  ground  floors,  are 
drawn  together  in  the  chambers,  thus  showing 
only  one  escape  through  the  roof. 

The  wood  house  in  the  rear  of  the  wing  has 
a  roof  of  the  same  character,  and  connects  with 
the  long  building  in  the  rear,  which  has  the 
same  description  of  roof,  but  hipped  at  the  end. 
That  end  over  the  workshop,  and  next  the  wood 
house,  shows  a  bold  gable  like  the  wing  of  the 
house,  and  affords  room  and  light  to  the  lumber 
room  over  the  shop,  and  also  gives  variety  and 
relief  to  the  otherwise  too  great  sameness  of 
roof  appearance  on  the  farther  side  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment. 


VALUE  OF  POULTRY  MANURE. 

It  is  lamentable,  and  disgusting  even,  to  see 
what  a  waste  is  going  on  in  this  country  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  manures  known. 
We  are  importing  shipload  after  shipload  of 
guano,  (sea  bird  manure,)  while  hundreds  of 
tons  of  poultry  manure,  which,  it  is  asserted,  is 
equal  in  value — is  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  in  the 
United  States.  Each  farmer’s  poultry  yard  pro¬ 
duces  so  little  that  it  is  generally  thought  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  importance,  so  it  is  suffered  to  go  ti> 
waste,  and  thus  the  country  loses  over  a  million 
dollars  annually!  You  do  not  believe  it — we 
knew  you  would  not.  Yet,  let  us  calculate — an 
American  can  always  do  this — and  see  whether 
we  have  any  foundation  for  such  an  assertion. 

There  are  21,000,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  one  in 
thirty  of  this  number  kept  poultry,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  bushel  of  manure  per  annum?  This 
would  make  700,000  bushels,  weighing  60  lbs. 
per  bushel,  equivalent  to  21,000  tons.  The  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  this  we  will  suppose  equal  tt> 
the  best  Peruvian  guano,  which  is  worth  $50 
per  ton,  of  2,000  lbs.  This  would  make  one  mil¬ 
lion  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Thus  our  assertion 

is  more  than  prove?. 

■ - - - 

HOW  TO  SAVE  POULTRY  MANURE. 

Having  learned  the  value  of  poultry  manure, 
we  suppose  now,  our  readers  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  best  method  to  save  it. 

First,  build  you  a  poultry-house,  if  it  be  no 
more  than  a  rough  scaffolding  of  poles  or  slabs, 
laid  upon  crotches,  forming  a  double  pitch  roof, 
with  end  boards  in  winter,  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  driving  storms.  Under  this  place  parallel 
roosts ;  the  manure  during  the  night,  then,  will 
all  drop  down  in  a  narrow  row  beneath.  Here 
place  light  loam  about  a  foot  deep,  rather  wider 
and  longer  than  the  roost,  and  give  it  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  plaster  of  Paris  an  inch  thick.  When 
this  is  covered  an  inch  deep  with  manure,  give 
it  a  layer  of  loam  four  inches  deep,  and  another 
sprinkling  of  an  inch  of  plaster,  and  so  continue. 
In  the  spring,  mix  all  well  together,  keep  it  free 
from  the  rain,  and  use  it  at  the  rate  of  one  pint 
to  a  hill  of  corn,  or  in  a  corresponding  quantity 
for  cucumbers,  squashes,  pumpkins,  melons 
peas,  onions,  strawberries,  or  any  other  fruit, 
vegetable,  or  grain,  requiring  rich  warm  manure* 
and  our  word  for  it,  you  will  have  a  large  crop 
of  a  superior  quality.  Thus  you  will  become 
one  out  of  the  many  who  is  desirous  to  benefit 
himself,  and  assist  in  saving  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  annually  to  the  country. 
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The  best  and  most  economical  Mode  of  Rearing , 
Keeping ,  and  Fattening  Pigs. — In  selecting  males 
and  females  to  breed  from,  neither  should  be 
chosen  less  than  twelve  to  fifteen  months  old ; 
the  third  litter  will  generally  be  found  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  Whether  as  a  boar  or  sow,  the 
finest  of  each  sex  only  ought  to  be  selected.  By 
these  means  only  will  the  good  points  of  any 
breed  be  perpetuated.  There  is  generally  one 
snail  pig  in  every  litter,  called  the  riddling — 
this  should  never  be  used  as  an  animal  to  breed 
from.  For  sucking  pigs  and  porkers  color  is 
an  object — these  should  invariably  be  white. 
For  bacon  hogs  color  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
other  than  the  fact  that  the  black  pigs  appear 
generally  to  do  better  on  the  same  amount  of 
food  than  the  white  breeds.  A  singular  reason 
was  assigned  to  me  for  the  prevalence  of  black- 
Oolored  pigs  in  Essex,  viz. :  that  the  white  kind 
was  subject  to  eruptions  of  the  skin  of  the  back 
when  put  into  the  clover-fields,  whilst  the  black 
kinds  were  not  obnoxious  to  this  complaint. 
Probably  the  white  kind  had  more  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  the  other  more  of  the  Neapolitan  breed. 
It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  old  Essex 
breed  was  a  black  one.  A  sow’s  usual  period 
qf  gestation  is  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  weeks. 
When  she  has  arrived  near  the  period  of  far¬ 
rowing  she  will  be  seen  collecting  and  carry¬ 
ing  straws  in  her  mouth,  to  form  her  bed.  If 
there  exists  any  suspicion  that  the  sow  will  de¬ 
vour  her  young,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  care 
should  be  taken  that  she  is  securely  muzzled. 
All  such  sows  should  be  fatted  and  slaughtered. 
The  carnivorous  habit  here  alluded  to  is  rarely 
exhibited  amongst  the  improved  breeds;  amongst 
the  old  sows  of  the  rough  breed  this  habit  was 
somewhat  prevalent,  probably  brought  on,  in 
many  instances,  through  deficiency  of  food. 

Sows  should  be  put  to  the  boar  at  such  times 
as  to  avoid  farrowing  from  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  the  end  of  February,  unless  sucking  pigs 
for  the  festive  time  of  Christmas  and  the  new 
year  is  the  object ;  if  so  they  should  be  well 
littered  and  kept  warm.  Whether  intended  for 
socking  pigs,  porkers,  or  stores,  skimmed  butter¬ 
milk  and  whey,  mixed  with  steamed  potatoes, 
and  a  little  barley,  pea,  or  oatmeal,  should  be 
given  in  moderate  quantities  even  when  suck¬ 
ing;  if  intended  for  porkers,  they  should  be 
kept  continually  fed  up  with  this  mixture.  Suck¬ 
ing  pigs  should  never  be  allowed  to  run  about, 
and  porkers  permitted  only  sufficient  exercise 
to  keep  them  in  health.  Where  convenient, 
store  pigs  may  be  allowed  to  pasture  in  clover, 


giving  them  only  a  morning  and  evening  meal 
in  addition,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  root  in 
fallows  or  on  the  dung-heap,  and  during  winter, 
in  the  straw-yard.  In  fallows  and  rough  pas¬ 
tures  swine  eagerly  devour  such  weeds  as  dan¬ 
delion,  chickweed,  sowthistle,  &c. 

For  store'  pigs,  exercise  is  necessary  in  order 
fully  to  develop  the  frame.  In  feeding,  tran¬ 
quillity  is  equally  indispensable,  a  singular  ex¬ 
emplification  of  which  was  made  in  the  course 
of  the  experiments  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
(1777,)  related  in  the  ‘Annals  of  Agriculture,’ 
upon  some  porkers,  seven  of  which  were  put  up 
to  fatten  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  a  sty,  and 
another  of  the  same  brood,  but  smaller  than  the 
others,  was  put  into  a  cage  one  week  later.  All 
were  fed  alike  on  barley-meal.  When  slaughtered, 
the  one  fed  in  the  cage  exceeded  in  weight  any 
of  the  others.  The  cage  was  made  so  that  he 
could  not  turn  round,  and  had  only  sufficient 
room  to  rise  up  and  lie  down.  Whether  this 
mode  would  pro’ve  advantageous  on  the  large 
scale  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  experiment  has 
however  been  adduced  by  Baron  Liebig  as  a 
practical  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his 
theory  respecting  the  formation  of  fat.  Too 
much  exercise  is  well  known  to  retard  fattening; 
or,  to  use  the  ordinary  phrase  employed  by 
farmers,  “  they  run  all  the  flesh  off  their  bones.” 

Where  a  large  number  of  hogs  are  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  and  bred,  it  has  been  recommended  that 
the  sties  should  form  a  semicircle,  the  steaming 
apparatus,  &c.,  being  placed  by  the  straight 
side.  This  form  has  many  advantages.  In  a 
general  way,  the  feeding  of  hogs  will  only  form  a 
minor  adjunct  to  the  other  business  of  the  farm, 
and  at  only  few  places  will  it  be  found  conve¬ 
nient  to  erect  new  buildings  for  the  purpose, 
however  advantageous  they  might  eventually 
prove.  There  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  sties  which  should  be  invariably  attended 
to :  these  are,  that  their  floors  should  be  well 
paved  with  stone,  flag,  or  hard  brick,  the  interior 
elevated  half  a  foot  above  the  exterior  area,  and 
a  sufficient  slope  afforded  to  both,  with  proper 
drains  to  carry  all  moisture  to  the  dung-heap. 
Separate  sties  must  be  kept  for  breeding-sows, 
weaning  pigs,  stores,  and  fattening  pigs. 

Sties  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  swine 
may  be  fed  without  the  feeder  going  amongst 
them  ;  and  divisions  should  be  made  in  the  feed¬ 
ing-trough,  according  to  the  number  of  swine,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  strong  driving  away  the 
weak;  if  they  can  be  made  to  communicate  conve¬ 
niently  with  the  straw-yard  and  dung-heap,  all 
the  better,  particularly  for  stores  and  brood-sows. 
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The  sties  should  be  frequently  swept  and 
washed  out,  and  lime-whitened  at  least  three 
times  during  the  year.  The  most  profitable 
mode  of  feeding  store  pigs,  is  to  commence  by 
giving  only  inferior  sort  of  food  thrice  a  day, 
bettering  the  quality  and  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  frame  becomes  perfectly  developed. 

The  store  or  youthful  period  of  all  animals 
occurs  when  their  vital  and  nervous  energies 
are  at  the  highest,  which  enables  them  to  assim¬ 
ilate  nutriment  from  inditferent  food.  Moderate 
exercise  at  the  same  time  assists  nature  and  aids 
the  full  development  of  the  frame,  the  animal 
being  thus  gradually  prepared  to  take  on  that 
increased  amount  of  muscle  and  fat  which  ulti¬ 
mately  repays  the  farmer  for  his  toil  and  expen¬ 
diture.  In  making  choice  of  food  for  hogs  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  potatoes,  when  plentiful, 
mixed  with  peas  or  bean-meal,  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  food  for  store  pigs,  and  the  same  food 
mixed  with  Indian  meal  and  buttermilk  is  the 
best  adapted  for  feeding  porkers.  In  cheese 
dairies,  peas  or  bean-meal  should  always  be 
mixed  with  the  whey,  in  order  to  replace  the 
caseous  matter  abstracted  by  the  cheese.  Swede 
turnips  boiled  form  only  an  inferior  substitute 
for  potatoes,  their  feeding  properties  not  being 
equal  to  carrots  and  parsnips ;  in  fact,  on  the 
two  latter,  hogs  will  do  well  if  combined  with 
milk  and  a  little  bean  or  pea-meal.  Oatmeal 
and  skimmed  milk  is  the  best  food  for  aiding  ■ 
sucking  pigs  and  very  small  porkers  of  40  to 
50  lbs.  weight. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  various  articles 
of  food  named  is  as  follows — amylaceous  or 
starchy  food,  such  as  potatoes,  aid  in  sustaining 
the  animal  heat  and  the  formation  of  fat,  the 
latter  property  being  much  increased  when  as¬ 
sisted  by  other  nutritious  matters  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form,  particularly  maize  or  Indian 
corn.  Pea  and  bean-meal,  from  the  great 
amount  of  caseous  matter  which  they  contain, 
should  invariably  form  a  portion  of  the  food  of 
growing  pigs,  affording,  as  they  do,  the  material 
for  forming  the  cellular  and  other  tissues,  in 
such  a  high  degree,  indeed  that  hogs  fed  on 
bean-meal  alone  are  well  known  to  form  bacon 
disagreeably  hard.  Where  pigs  are  fed  without 
skim  or  buttermilk,  pea  or  bean-meal  should 
form  an  invariable  part  of  their  food.  An  infe¬ 
rior  substitute  for  pea  and  bean-meal  is  frequently 
used  in  the  shape  of  bran  and  pollard,  which 
contain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  elementary 
substances  required  to  develop  the  bones  and 
tissues.  In  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  potato 
crop,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  make  that  tuber 


the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  swine’s  flesh :  if  it  unfortunately  eventu¬ 
ate  that  the  potato,  from  its  liability  to  disease, 
should,  in  a  great  measure  cease  to  be  cultivated 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  formerly  been,  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  hogs  will  necessarily  be  thrown  princi¬ 
pally  on  milk  and  grain.  If  this  should  prove 
to  be  the  case,  barley,  from  the  large  amount  of 
starch  which  it  contains,  will  be  found  the  best 
substitute  for  the  potato ;  in  which  case,  one- 
third  by  weight  of  barley,  one-third  of  bran  or 
pea-meal,  and  one-third  Indian  meal,  will  be 
found  the  cheapest  and  best  mixture  for  growing 
hogs ;  the  pea-meal  to  be  lessened  and  the  In¬ 
dian  meal  increased  as  the  hog  approaches  ma¬ 
turity. 

Potatoes  mixed  with  the  above  grains,  form 
the  most  appropriate  food  for  store  and  fattening 
hogs,  gradually  withdrawing  the  potatoes,  and 
finishing  the  feeding  with  dry  balls  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  named.  For  exquisitely  fine  pork,  whether 
to  be  consumed  fresh  or  as  bacon,  the  hogs 
should  be  fed  solely  on  skim  and  buttermilk 
mixed  with  oatmeal.  The  mixture  of  Indian 
corn,  barley,  and  pea-meal  forms  a  very  close 
imitation  of  the  constituents  of  oatmeal.  It  has 
been  found  very  profitable  to  consume  tares  by 
store  hogs. 

Feed  regularly,  as  abundance  of  foodw  ill  not 
make  up  for  the  loss  arising  from  irregular 
feeding.  Pigs  know  their  feeding  time  very  ac¬ 
curately,  and  nothing  retards  their  feeding  so 
much  as  allowing  them  to  be  pining  and  weazen- 
ing  for  their  anticipated  regular  meal.  Also 
mix  a  little  salt  with  their  food ;  keep  the  troughs 
and  animals  clean,  their  sties  and  beds  dry  and 
warm.  Vary  the  bill  of  fare  ;  in  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  be  careful  not  to  lower  the  general  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  diet ;  hogs  do  much  better  when  theft- 
food  is.  varied.  Stores,  brood-sows,  and  feed¬ 
ing  hogs,  should  all  be  fed  separately. 

Hogs  do  better  on  cooked  than  raw  food. 
Some  instructive  experiments  on  this  point  are 
recorded  in  the  Highland  Transactions.  I  have 
seen  some  hogs  of  the  improved  large  Irish 
breed  feed  to  very  great  weights  on  raw  potatoes 
alone — the  flesh  good  and  firm ;  these  are,  how¬ 
ever,  rare  instances. 

When  the  sow  is  suckling,  she  should  have 
extra  food  ;  oatmeal,  milk,  and  potatoes,  or  pea- 
meal,  potatoes,  and  milk,  are  the  best.  At  the 
time  of  farrowing  she  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  the  young  ones  removed ;  the  pla¬ 
centa,  or  after-birth,  ought  also  to  be  removed, 
otherwise  she  will  devour  it,  and  thus  engender 
a  morbid  appetite,  which  may  eventually  cause 
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her  to  devour  her  young.  Abortion  seldom 
takes  place  with  the  sow:  the  symptoms  of 
such  are  similar  to  those  of  approaching  partu¬ 
rition,  but  more  intense.  When  this  is  likely  to 
take  place,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  if  within  call, 
should  be  requested  to  attend.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  sow  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  breed  after 
she  has  entered  her  fifth  year,  nor  boars  after 
the  seventh. 

Swine  are  troubled  with  several  diseases,  the 
most  common  being  a  species  of  leprosy,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  measles,  which, 
and  the  other  more  serious  diseases,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  separate  treatise  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject. — Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 


The  above  concludes  the  able  article  on  pork, 
bacon,  and  ham.  It  is  not  exactly  applicable  to 
the  system  pursued  in  the  United  States  of  rear¬ 
ing  and  fattening  pigs,  and  curing  their  meat; 
nevertheless,  it  contains  so  many  excellent  gene¬ 
ral  hints,  and  is  written  with  so  much  ability, 
that  we  deemed  it  highly  worthy  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

- - 

REVIEW  OF  OCTOBER  NUMBER  OF  THE  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST. 

f  Prospectus  of  The  Plow. — This  is  the  title  of 
the  first  article  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Agriculturist,  followed .  by  an  article  under  the 
head  of  Editors’  Table,  which  tells  us  that  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  The  Plow  will  take  the 
place  of  our  old  familiar  journal,  and  the  third 
officer  be  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  ship. 
I  hope  his  long  experience  will  enable  him  to 
sail  the  new  craft  safely  to  the  end  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  voyage.  No  one,  now,  can  object  to 
take  passage  with  him  on  account  of  the  fare, 
for  it  seems  to  me  reduced  below  a  living  price. 
Fifty  cents  a  year  for  a  paper  like  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  is  certainly  dog  cheap,  and  ought  to  insure 
the  largest  circulation  ever  given  to  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  in  America.  If  anybody  ever  reads 
the  scribbling  of  your  Reviewer,  (you  say  they 
do,)  I  hope  they  will  read  this  declaration.  It 
is  the  duty,  yes,  positive  duty  of  every  reader, 
not  only  to  subscribe  himself  for  The  Plow, 
but  to  procure  half  a  dozen  of  his  neighbors  to 
join  him.  This  should  be  done  to  show  the 
publisher  or  proprietors  of  the  new  paper,  that 
the  public  appreciate  their  motives  in  making 
this  great  reduction,  which  is  to  increase  its  cir¬ 
culation  and  consequent  usefulness.  Come  then, 
brother  farmers,  let  us  give  our  old  friend  a 
benefit.  Only  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  a  monthly 
visitor,  while  every  number  will  be  worth  more 
to  you  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  twelve.  If 


the  name  of  such  a  veteran  writer  in  agricultural 
papers,  as  that  of  the  editor  of  The  Plow,  will 
not  take  the  reef  out  of  your  purse  strings,  the 
attempt  need  never  be  made  again  to  induce 
farmers  to  read. 

A  Farmer's  Kitchen  of  Old  Times. — Alas,  yes! 
old  times  have  passed  away,  and  what  have  the 
new  times  brought  us  instead  of  the  happy 
scene  so  graphically  described  in  the  article 
now  under  review?  In  reading,  I  was  insensi¬ 
bly  carried  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth ;  aye, 
and  to  my  own  sweet  Mary,  mother  of  her  who 
now  bears  the  name,  and  calls  me  by  the  en¬ 
dearing  appellation  of  father ;  but  not  so  dear 
as  the  appellation  given  me  by  her  mother. 
None  but  one  born  upon  the  soil  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  could  ever  write  such  a  history  of  a  fire¬ 
side  scene  in  an  old-fashioned  farm  house. 

Pork — Bacon — Ham. — No.  7. — These  articles 
all  contain  more  or  less  very  crude  matter,  mixed 
up  with  much  that  is  valuable.  The  postulate 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  present  number  is  of 
this  character.  The  hardness  or  solidity  of 
pork  depends  as  much  upon  the  quality  as 
quantity  of  food.  Pork  fatted  upon  beech  mast, 
is  a  soft,  flabby  substance,  and  exhibits  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  that  described  by  this  writer,  in 
consequence  of  being  ill  fed.  He  says  lean 
pork  will  be  too  salt,  and  like  the  Westphalian 
hams,  have  to  be  freshened  before  it  can  be 
eaten.  This  is  all  an  error  in  salting.  If  only 
just  enough  salt  is  given  the  meat  to  make  it 
palatable,  it  can  be  preserved  fully  as  well  and 
will  make  far  sweeter  bacon.  Six  pounds  of 
salt  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  bacon  is  ample;  but 
it  never  should  be  put  in  pickle.  If  you  will 
use  a  spoonful  of  sugar  or  molasses  to  each  ham 
or  shoulder,  and  a  little  pinch  of  saltpetre,  you 
will  not  need  so  much  salt  as  even  the  above 
small  quantity.  This  writer  speaks  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  rubbing  the  salt  well  into  the  skin  of 
the  meat.  If  this  is  necessary  in  England,  it  is 
not  so  in  this  country.  If  the  flesh  part  is  well 
salted,- 1  will  insure  the  whole.  I  have  saved 
hams  perfectly,  in  that  way,  which  weighed 
forty-five  pounds  each,  and  better  ham  never 
was  eaten.  But  I  certainly  did  not  smoke  them 
according  to  the  directions  of  this  writer,  and  I 
don’t  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  good  hams, 
if  his  directions  are  followed.  The  best  bacon 
in  the  world  is  made  in  the  open,  log  smoke 
houses  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  other 
southern  and  western  states,  where  the  air  has 
free  circulation  and  the  meat  never  feels  the 
heat  of  the  fire  used  to  create  the  smoke. 

Importation  of  Merino  Sheep. — Ear  better  for 
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Americans  would  it  have  been,  if  all  the  French 
Merino  wool  ever  imported  into  this  country 
had  been  upon  the  backs  of  the  sheep  produc¬ 
ing  it,  instead  of  being  first  manufactured.  Mr. 
Jewett  speaks  of  wethers  averaging  250  pounds 
when  fatted  for  the  butcher.  Does  he  mean 
live  or  dead  weight  ?  [Live  weight,  of  course — 
Eps.]  If  they  dressed  that  much,  they  were 
enormous.  I  believe  the  heaviest  sheep  butch¬ 
ered  in  this  country,  that  I  have  heard  of,  dressed 
a  little  over  200  pounds,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  great  Cotswolds. 

Law  of  Overhanging  Trees. — This  is  a  good, 
and  I  hope  will  be  a  useful  article.  But  there 
is  not  enough  of  this  decision.  Suppose  I  have 
an  apple  or  pear  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  very 
valuable,  which  has  overhung  my  neighbor’s 
land  these  thirty  years,  during  all  of  which 
time,  I  have  gone  over  and  picked  up  the  fruit 
unmolested.  Have  I  acquired  a  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  ?  Or  suppose  I  have  a  tree  only 
five  years  old,  and  thus  have  not  acquired  a 
right,  and  my  neighbor  forbids  me  from  coming 
op  his  premises;  but  suppose  I  do,  what  dam¬ 
age  can  he  get  if  he  sues  me  ?  Has  he  any  right 
to  gather  the  fruit  off  the  overhanging  limbs? 
Have  I  a  right  to  climb  my  tree  and  go  out  upon 
the  limbs  over  his  ground,  and  pick  the  fruit? 
These  are  all  questions  for  you  or  your  corre¬ 
spondents  to  take  into  consideration. 

Skylarks. — I  don’t  know  so  well  about  the  in¬ 
jury  to  community  of  the  birds  of  this  name; 
but  there  is  another  kind  of  “  skylark,”  which 
do  an  infinite  amount  of  damage  in  their  night 
prowlings  through  the  farmer’s  orchards  and 
watermelon  patches.  I  don’t  think  shooting  a 
few  of  them  just  enough  to  tickle  their  stern  a 
little,  would  do  any  harm. 

A  Pattern  of  a  Landlord. — Glad  to  hear  of  one 
good  pattern.  Wonder  if  he  would  extend  the 
same  courtesies  to  your  Reviewer,  if  he  should 
drop  in  some  day?  [To  be  sure  he  would,  and 
be  glad  of  the  chance.— Eds.] 

Post  Hole  Augers. — How  many  of  your  readers 
ever  saw  one  of  these  useful  implements ;  much 
more,  ever  used  one  1  How  many,  after  seeing 
the  cut, will  buy  one?  About  one  in  a  hundred, 
and  the  other  ninety-nine  will  still  dig  their 
post  holes  after  the  same  tiresome,  slow  process 
of  auld  lang  syne. 

Shade  Improves  the  Soil. — No  doubt  of  it ;  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Baldwin  thinks  it  does. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  should  need  no  other 
manure — shade  alone  would  give  all  the  fertil¬ 
ity  required.  I  believe  in  shade ;  but'  having 
seen  a  good  deal  of  sunshine,  I  am  not  quite 


green  enough  to  swallow  the  shade  theory  en¬ 
tirely. 

Birds. — A  glorious  article,  worthy  the  man 
who  penned  it,  and  profitable  to  be  read  by  all 
mankind  and  all  their  neighbors.  Show  me  a 
man  or  woman  who  loves  birds  and  flowers,  and 
I  will  show  you  one  with  benevolence  and 
kindness  in  his  heart.  Friend  Allen  is  death  on 
the  crow.  Old  Joe,  to  whom  I  read  the  article, 
and  who  is  nearly  as  black  as  the  doomed  bird, 
says  he  is  afraid  color  has  influence  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  gemman’s  mind — that  he  hates  your 
crows  for  the  same  reason  that  some  folks  hates 
negroes — because  they  are  black.  It  is  a  pity 
people  are  so  set  against  eating  this  bird.  Is 
that  owing  also  to  color  ?  Because  they  are  not 
bad  eating;  and  if  only  in  fashion  for  food, 
they  would  soon  be  exterminated. 

Poultry  Raising. — No.  7. — Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
I  have  trod  on  the  toes  of  some  of  the  young 
brood,  and  the  old  hen  is  after  me  in  a  terrible 
flutter.  These  poultry  writers  are  as  bellige¬ 
rent  as  they  are  long  winded.  Offer  to  touch  a 
feather  of  a  favorite  breed,  original  or  mongrel, 
and  there  is  a  cackle  and  a  crow  for  a  fight 
directly.  As  to  being  henpecked,  I  plead  not 
guilty.  If  I  had  a  wife,  however,  I  suppose,  like 
nine  tenths  of  my  fellow  men,  I  should  be.  I 
am  sorry  my  crowing  hath  lost  its  melody  to 
the  ear  of  this  great  henologist. 

Basket  Willow. — It  is  truly  surprising  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  arti¬ 
cle.  I  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  grown  with 
a  profit  equal  to  the  statement  of  this  writer, 
and  sufficient  for  the  demand  of  this  country, 
and  perhaps,  exportation,  as  it  can  be  grown 
upon  land  of  little  value  for  any  other  purpose. 
There  is  no  danger  of  glutting  the  market. 

Winter  Apples  for  the  South. — If  you  can  re¬ 
commend  a  kind  of  apples  which  will  live  and 
do  well  in  the  south,  you  may  make  your  for¬ 
tune,  for  the  demand  would  be  greater  than  you 
could  supply. 

Hungarian  Cattle. — I  suppose  you  publish  a 
cut  of  this  ugly  brute  just  by  way  of  contrast, 
to  show  off  the  beautiful  Durhams  and  Devons 
to  better  advantage.  I  hope  everything  coming 
from  Hungary  is  not  as  ill  fqvored  as  this  spe¬ 
cimen.  [No.  The  men  and  women  of  Hungary 
are  uncommonly  good  looking. — Eds.] 

Chemistry  of  Milk. — I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  chemical  part  of  this  article,  but  I  beg 
leave  to  correct  Dr.  ‘Emmons’  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  location  of  the  milk  sickness,  which 
he  says  “is  where  the  spurs  of  the  mountains 
shut  in  the  level  areas  of  the  deep  land  coves.” 
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Perhaps  it  does  abound  in  such  situations; 
but  it  abounds  more  where  mountains  are 
among  the  things  heard  of,  but  never  seen  by 
the  younger  portion  of  the  community.  It 
abounds  fearfully  in  the  central  part  of  Illinois 
— in  the  vicinity  of  Yandalia,  for  instance* 
Again,  along  the  Wabash  River,  and  in  several 
places  in  the  interior  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
where  there  are  no  mountains  and  scarcely  any 
hiils.  As  to  the  cause  of  milk  sickness,  my 
opinion  is,  it  arises  from  the  same  cause  which 
produces  fever  and  ague — a  poisonous  miasma, 
which  affects  the  human  system  in  one  way 
and  the  brute  in  another. 

Vermont  Cattle  Show. — Here  is  an  article  after 
my  own  heart.  What  you  see,  Messrs.  Editors, 
to  commend,  receives  your  just  meed  of  praise. 
But  you  will  not  praise  everything  with  fulsome 
laudation  when  you  know  it  deserves  censure. 

I  hope  such  plain  talk  will  do  the  Vermonters 
some  good. 

American  Plows  in  Europe. — Laughable  in¬ 
deed,  to  think  self-conceited  John  Bull  should 
have  to  come  to  cousin  Jonathan,  to  teach  him 
how  to  make  a  plow.  There  is  a  great  change 
in  the  old  fellow’s  tune  since  he  sung  his  jeer¬ 
ing  notes  over  the  “  solitary  waste  ”  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  What  with  plows,  reaping 
machines,  locks,  and  long,  low,  black-looking 
schooners,  he  has  had  a  reef  or  two  taken  in  of 
his  overweening  conceit,  and  no  doubt  will  keep 
a  more  civil  tongue  in  his  head  until  he  forgets 
the  sting  of  the  threshing  we  have  given  him. 
We  can  send  him  several  other  things  besides 
plows  and  pistols,  which  would  astonish  his 
burly  proportions. 

Scalding  Hogs. — The  method  described  is  cer¬ 
tainly  far  superior  to  the  old  way  of  heating 
water  in  kettles,  and  much  less  troublesome  than 
by  hot  stones.  The  only  objectien  to  it  will  be 
the  expense.  If  a  portable  heater  could  be  con¬ 
trived  to(  set  into  any  tub  or  cask,  and  heat  the 
water,  and  then  remove  it  to  another,  or  till 
wanted- again,  it  would  be  a  very  useful  article 
upon  every  farm.  Mr,  Harvey  calls  his  scalder 
a  tub,  but  describes  it  as  a  box,  if  I  understand 
rightly.  Until  farmers  are  provided  with  better 
apparatus  for  heating  water,  I  most  earnestly 
recommend  them  to  use  hot  stones,  as  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  easiest  method  within  their  reach. 

New-York  State  Fair — The  same  person  who 
showed  up  the  Vermont  show,  has  unveiled  a 
few  of  the  hidden  mysteries  at  Rochester, 
though  far  too  sparing  of  justly-deserved  cen¬ 
sure.  There  are  a  good  many  things  about 
these  fairs  every  year,  which  ought  to  be  blown 


up  as  well  as  shown  up ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  fearless  remarks,  so  far  as  they  go.  The 
truth  is,  nearly  all  the  papers  deal  in  nothing 
but  soft  sawder,  when  speaking  of  the  State 
Fair,  so  that  a  stranger  does  not  know  from 
the  published  accounts,  whether  it  was  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent. 

Foreign  News. — The  Amende  Honorable. — There 
is  nothing  like  owning  up  when  fairly  cornered, 
But,  although  this  is  honorable,  it  strikes  me  it 
would  have  been  much  more  so  never  to  have 
published  the  base  slander,  which,  being  now 
refuted,  compels  the  authors,  very  reluctantly,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  make  the  only  amend  in  their 
power.  And  thus  endeth  all  that  I  have  to  say 
of  the  contents  of  your  October  number. 

Reviewer. 


STONE  WALLS— TURNIPS— HOUSING-  CATTLE- 
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This  article  has  been  some  time  on  hand,  be¬ 
ing  accidentally  mislaid,  or  it  would  have  had 
an  earlier  insertion.  We  shall  leave  Reviewer 
to  defend  himself  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  June  No.  of  the  Agriculturist,  Reviewer 
says: — “There  is  not  a  stone  wall  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  but  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  owner, 
if  buried  beneath  the  surface,  to  drain  the  soil 
than  it  is  above,”  &c. 

With  all  deference  to  his  experience,  wisdom, 
and  general  sagacity,  I  think  the  remark  is  far 
too  sweeping,  not  to  say  absurd.  It  is  doubtless 
true,  that  on  many  farms,  most  of  the  small 
stone  are  best  disposed  of  in  draining  low- 
grounds  ;  but  to  think  of  breaking  stones  of  a 
ton  weight  and  upwards,  to  the  requisite  size  for 
draining,  is  hardly  common  sense. 

There  are  many  farms  in  New  England  that 
hardl}r  need  or  admit  of  a  single  drain,  and  on 
which  stones  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  a  burden. 

Now,  when  the  owner  of  one  of  these  farms 
wishes  to  clear  a  piece  of  land  to  make  it  feasi¬ 
ble  for  cultivation,  shall  he  pile  them  in  huge 
stacks,  here  and  there,  or  leave  them  half  piled, 
just  as  it  happens,  amongst  which  he  dodges 
around  as  best  he  can ;  or  shall  he  put  them  in 
straight,  substantial  walls  as  partition  fences  1 
Which  would  most  disfigure  the  “landscape”! 
As  to  walls  being  an  “  eternal  torment,”  I  have 
known  six  persons  tormented  for  want  of  them 
to  one  who  has  been  troubled  with  them. 

I  have  often  known  large  varmints  making 
depredations  where  they  ought  not,  when  a  sub¬ 
stantial  stone  wall  would  have  prevented  the 
mischief,  and  the  frequent  hard  feeling  conse¬ 
quent  thereon. 

I  have  a  favorable  idea  of  wire  fences,  where 
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other  materials  do  not  abound ;  but  where  labor 
is  more  plenty  than  cash,  and  stone  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  either — often  requiring  to  be  drawn 
scarcely  two  rods — I  think  it  judicious  to  use 
the  “abominable  nuisances”  for  fence.  It  is  true, 
stone  walls  sometimes  fall  by  the  action  of  the 
frost,  but  this  depends  much  upon  the  skill  dis¬ 
played  in  building.  On  many  farms  the  main 
concern  must  be  to  get  something  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together,  “beautiful  landscapes”  being 
a  secondary  consideration. 

I  may  be  called  the  opposite  of  “hard-headed,” 
but  the  above  are  my  views.  Did  “Old  Joe” 
sanction  the  article  from  which  I  have  quoted  ? 

Turnips. — I  wish  to  notice  the  remarks  on 
turnips,  in  notes  from  a  Kitchen  Gardener’s  Mem¬ 
orandum  Book,  in  the  April  No.  The  writer 
says,  for  “fodder,  turnips  are  the  least  valuable  of 
all  the  agricultural  roots,  and  but  little  prized  as 
a  culinary  vegetable.”  Both  parts  of  the  state¬ 
ment  are  at  fault,  according  to  my  notions* 
Turnips  may  be  less  nutritious  than  most  other 
roots,  but  for  animals  that  “  part  the  hoof  and 
chew  the  cud,”  they  are  wholesome  and  valuable 
in  connection  with  other  food.  They  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  as  fodder  for  oxen,  milch 
cows  or  sheep  ;  and  as  for  their  being  but  little 
prized  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  if  I  should  ever 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  a  “  boiled 
dish”  at  the  writer’s  table,  and  the  bowl  of 
mashed  and  buttered  turnips  was  wanting,  I 
should  make  a  dinner  without  it  of  course, 
though  I  do  not  at  home,  when  I  can  get  it.  The 
writer  of  the  notes  considers  the  chief  value  of 
turnips  in  being  a  “secondary  crop,”  after  the 
ground  has  been  occupied  by  a  more  profitable 
growth.  How  much  more  profiitable  ?  Ground 
well  prepared  will,  in  a  favorable  season,  pro¬ 
duce  5  or  6  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  square  rod. 
Is  not  that  sufficiently  “profitable  ?” 

Housing  Cows  in  Summer. — Many  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  notion  that  they  should  be  housed  in  all 
cases.  Doubtless,  where  there  is  a  cellar,  the 
manure,  solid  and  liquid,  is  or  may  be  best 
saved  in  this  way.  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
collar,  it  is  better  to  let  them  lie  out.  Throw  the 
droppings  into  one  or  two  piles  at  the  sides  of 
the  yard  daily,  and  cover  them  with  loam. 

Let  the  yard  be  overspread  with  loam,  or 
other  substance  to  absorb  the  urine,  and  let  it 
be  occasionally  turned  over. 

Dishing  Cow  Yards. — An  idea  is  generally 
prevalent,  that  cow  yards  should  be  dishing,  but 
1  think  about  as  much  is  lost  as  gained  by  such 
yards.  In  powerful  rains  the  strength  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  washed  into  a  large  puddle  in  the  mid¬ 


dle,  to  be  wafted  into  the  atmostphere  by  evap¬ 
oration  when  the  weather  becomes  fair.  I  have 
dipped  up  puddles  formed  in  low  places,  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss.  I  prefer  a  yard  nearly  as  level  as 
may  be.  J.  W.  Pillsbury. 

Milford ,  N.  H.,  July  3,  1851. 

CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IN¬ 
STITUTE. 

The  articles  exhibited  the  present  season  were 
more  select  than  usual,  and  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  many  things,  particularly  in  the  cutlery, 
implements  for  the  farmers  and  mechanics.  The 
horticultural  department  was  one  of  the  best 
displays  we  have  yet  seen  at  Castle  Garden.  In 
glass,  silver  plated,  and  other  ware,  we  notice  a 
higher  finish  and  superior  models. 

The  cattle  show  was  more  select  than  usual. 
Of  the  horses  present,  the  best  were  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Long  Island  trotting  stock.  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Hurlbut’s  Devons  were  very  fine ;  while 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Morris,  Beck,  Haight,  Slate, 
Bathgate,  and  others,  were  conspicuous  with 
their  noble  shorthorns.  Messrs.  Prentice.  Morris, 
and  Tiffany,  were  well  represented  in  Ayrshire?, 
more  particularly  the  former ;  and  Mr.  Colt,  as 
usual, was  strong  in  the  rich  cream,  Alderneys  and 
his  lion-like  Hungarians.  Of  working  oxen,  old 
Connecticut  sent  forth  a  goodly  number  of  her 
beautiful  red  cattle.  Sheep  of  the  various  breeds 
were  there,  with  attendant  shepherd  dogs.  As 
to  grunters,  the  very  perfect  shape  of  the  Essex 
black,  and  the  white  Suffolks,  called  forth  high 
praise.  The  Berkshires  looked  well  as  usual; 
and  the  Lincolns  stretched  forth  their  long 
bodies  and  great  height,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
amateurs  of  large  swine. 

The  poultry  was  uncommonly  varied,  and 
good  in  each  kind;  and  we  will  at  last  confess  to 
having  seen  there  one  short  legged  and  good 
formed  Shanghae  hen. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  this  fair  of  the 
Institute  an  improvement  upon'  its  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  and  it  shows  a  continued  progress  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  stock  breeding  and 

farming,  in  the  United  States. 

- - 

NATIONAL  PLOWING-  MATCH. 

This  splendid  affair  came  off  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  early  in  September.  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  Esq.,  had,  with  great  liberality  offered  pre¬ 
miums  to  the  amount  of  $200,  open  to  the  whole 
United  States.  There  were  twenty-nine  entries. 
All  the  premiums  were  taken  by  those  who  used 
Messrs.  Ruggles,  Noflrse,  Mason  &  Co’s,  cele¬ 
brated  eagle  and  Deep  Tiller  plows. 

The  Sentinel  and  Witness  says — the  scene 
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Was  an  interesting  and  exciting  one.  Judge 
Huntington  delivered  an  address  on  the  ground, 
and  he  was  followed  by  some  quaint  and  appro¬ 
priate  remarks  from  Mr.  Barnum,  the  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Society,  who,  after  the  pre¬ 
miums  had  been  announced,  also  on  the  ground, 
invited  a  large  number  to  partake  of  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  dinner  at  his  beautiful  residence,  Iranistan, 
a  short  distance  only  from  the  plowing  ground. 

The  above  plows,  we  see  by  the  papers,  Chas. 
A.  Alsop,  Esq.,  was  so  kind  as  to  send  us,  were 
equally  successful  at  the  Middletown  plowing 
match.  They  have  also  taken  more  premiums 
in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  this  fall,  than 
any  other  plows,  although  they  had  a  stronger 
and  more  numerous  competition  than  they  have 
yet  met  with. 

In  our  May  number  for  the  current  volume, 
we  published  an  elaborate  article  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  on  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co’s, 
new  improved  Deep  Tiller  Plows  for  sod,  stubble, 
flat,  and  lap  furrows,  and  to  this  we  would  refer 
our  readers  for  imformation  upon  this  subject. 
- — . — 

CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  1853. 

If  this  be  held  in  or  near  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  be  properly  got  up,  we  have  no  doubt 
it  would  net  $  30,000  to  the  society,  (enough  to 
found  an  agricultural  school,  without  calling 
upon  a  niggardly  legislature  for  funds,)  and  be 
the  most  splendid  affair  ever  yet  known  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  may  sound  like  a  large  sum,  and  yet 
the  result  might  come  nearer  to  fifty  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

In  case  the  show  be  located  here,  it  should  be 
kept  open  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
commence  the  first  of  September,  when  southern 
and  western  people  are  here  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers.  It  should  be  advertised  throughout  North 
and  South  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
Europe,  at  least  eight  or  nine  months  in  advance, 
or  a  year  would  be  still  better. 

And  now  what  we  want  for  this  exhibition  is, 
a  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
like  that  of  Hyde,  Regents,  or  Victoria  Park  in 
London.  It  would  be  well  also  to  have  a  Crystal 
Palace  adorning  it,  where  manufactures  and  arts 
of  all  kinds  could  be  displayed,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  in  this  should  be  kept  up  at  least  six 
months. 

What  a  stimulus  such  a  show  would  give  to  | 
improvements  of  all  kinds  in  our  country.  Here  j 
would  be  a  great  city  with  steamers,  ships, ! 
warehouses,  and  a  few  fine  buildings,  to  look  at,  I 
such  as  London  and  Liverpool  alone  could  show ; 1 


here  would  be  a  beautiful  model  park,  (that  is 
if  the  people  of  the  city,  in  the  meanwhile,  have 
taste  and  liberalty  enough  to  get  one  up,)  for 
the  study  of  landscape,  gardeners;  improved 
domestic  stock  of  various  kinds,  with  grain-, 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  farmer — flowers  and 
shrubs  for  the  ladies — manufactures  of  infinite 
variety  for  the  artisan — and  works  of  art  for 
people  of  taste  and  fortune.  But  time  and  space 
do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject-, 
hereafter  we  intend  to  touch  upon  it  more  at 
length. 

Let  the  city  of  New  York  prepare  the  park 
ground,  and  build  the  crystal  palace,  and  the 
corporation  may  clear  half  a  million  of  dollars 
out  of  it,  and  the  display  of  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures;  while  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
may  net  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  its  cattle  show. 
And  all  this  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  every 
city  in  the  Union,  great  and  small,  to  go  and  do 
as  near  like  it  as  possible. 

What  a  multitude  of  strangers  our  country 
would  draw  to  it  by  such  a  liberal  and  enlight¬ 
ened  course  of  proceeding!  What  a  prodigious 
increase  it  would  give  to  its  wealth !  How  greatly 
it  would  advance  all  that  is  refined,  elegant  and 
useful. 

DOGS  FOR  DRAUGHT. 

In  the  snowy  regions  of  the  north,  dogs  are 
much  used  for  travelling  and  moving  light 
loads  over  the  snow.  In  Quebec  and  Montreal 
I  have  seen  them  harnessed  to  a  little  wagon 
or  sled,  going  about  the  streets  gathering  soap 
and  ashes,  or  for  other  purposes.  The  St. 
Paul  Democrat,  which  is  itself  located  pretty 
high  up  in  Minesota,  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  last  winter  of  the  arrival  of  a  dog  train  at 
that  place  from  the  Selkirk  settlement,  some 
500  miles  still  farther  north.  This  settlement 
is  on  the* line  between  our  territory  and  that 
of  the  British  possessions.  It  contains  about 
7,000  inhabitants — French,  English,  Indian  and 
mixed.  Notwithstanding  they  are  so  far  north, 
they  raise  large  crops  of  barley,  oats,  spring 
wheat,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  beets,  mel¬ 
ons,  onions,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables 
that  grow  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  corn 
crop  is  not  relied  upon — it  is  a  precarious  crop, 
though  raised  in  every  garden  for  table  use. 

They  plant  early  in  May.  They  usually  have 
frosts  till  the  first  of  June,  and  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  season  is  long  enough  to  fully 
mature  the  crops. 

One  of  the  New  York  fire  bells  weighs  21,612 
pounds.  It  was  cast  by  Hooper  &  Co.,  Boston 
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ladies’  department. 


Casks’  JDqia rtnunt. 


LADY  EXHIBITORS  AT  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUE 
FAIR. 

The  very  best  specimen  of  barley  is  shown 
by  Miss  Emma  R,  Purse  of  Newark,  N.  J.  It 
weighs  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  This  lady  shows 
some  remarkably  handsome  potato-onions.  Also, 
a  sample  of  three  kinds  of  wine  in  some  dozen 
bottles,  and  we  do  not  know  how  many  other 
products  of  her  farm. 

Mrs.  Sandford,  of  Sing  Sing,  shows  a  premium 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Matteawan- 
point,  a  bag  of  beautiful  rye. 

Mrs.  V.  B.  Robinson  has  a  handsome  lot  of 
fruit,  and  several  other  ladies  have  done  a  noble 
part  and  showed  they  possess  the  true  spirit  of 
improving  farmers.  If  some  men  were  capable 
of  such  a  thing,  they  certainly  would  be  put  to 
the  blush  by  these  exhibitors. 

- - 

HINTS  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Gatherings. — Ribbands  of  any  color  should 
be  washed  in  cold  soap  suds  and  not  rinsed.  Iron 
them  wet,  and  they  will  be  stiff  and  nice  as  new, 
except  some  kinds  of  pink  and  blue,  which  will 
fade.  These  ma}''  be  dyed  to  look  as  well  as 
ever.  Dip  the  blue  in  a  little  cold  blue  ink  and 
water,  and  the  pink  in  carmine,  from  a  pink 
saucer,  according  to  directions,  and  they  will  be 
perfectly  restored. 

Marble  fire  places  should  not  be  washed  with 
suds,  it  will,  in  time,  destroy  the  polish.  After 
the  dust  is  wiped  off,  rub  the  spots  with  a  nice 
oiled  cloth,  then  rub  dry  with  a  soft  rag. 

When  you  rub  the  knobs  of  your  doors,  use  a 
peiceof  paste  board  as  large  as  your  two  hands, 
with  a  small  hole  large  enough  to  just  encirle 
the  knob  in  the  center,  and  a  slit  in  the  paper  to 
let  it  in.  This  slipped  on,  will  keep  off  all  soil 
from  the  paint,  and  is  a  nice  way  of  doing  it. 


A  Cheap,  Healty,  Delicious  Sweet  Meat. — 
Ladies  do  you  know  how  to  bake  apples  1  Try 
this  way  and  see  what  an  acceptable  dish  you 
will  make. — Take  sour  apples,  those  of  a  keen 
acid,  and  to  every  square  tin  filled  with  them, 
pour  a  teacupful  of  water  and  one  of  sugar. 
Bake  them  slowly  until  done.  Eat  them  with 
cream  and  the  juice  which  cooks  from  them. 
Nobody  kno#ws  much  of  baking  apples,  who  has 
not  eaten  them  in  this  way.  No  quince,  peach, 
pear  nor  plum  preserves  are  equal  to  this  simple 
dessert ;  and  what  adds  to  its  value  is,  you  can 
have  it  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  summer 
fruits  are  among  the  things  that  were. 


To  Fatten  Poultry. — Ladies  are  all  fond  of 
fat  pullets,  ducks  and  turkeys,  but  do  not  always 
succeed  well  in  their  efforts  at  feeding  them  fat 
Let  me  tell  you.  Shut  them  up  in  the  dark — > 
give  them  a  little  tight  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
long  enough  to  fill  themselves  with  food,  and  then 
shut  them  up  quite  dark.  Dr.  Chambers  in  his 
work  on  corpulency,  says : — Defective  light  is 
found  to  add  much  to  the  fattening  powers  of 
moderate  diet.  E.  L.  A.  was  employed  in  the 
cellars  of  a  brewery,  and,  though  strictly  tem¬ 
perate,  found  his  bulk  becoming  so  great  as  to 
give  him  much  alarm.  He  obtained  a  situation 
as  clerk  in  the  same  establishment,  and  found 
the  employment  above  ground  cause  a  rapid  re¬ 
duction.  He  has  since  become  a  collecting- 
clerk,  and  is  diminished  still  more. 

- - - - 

Charity! — Greatest  of  all — the  crowned  queen 
among  the  virtues,  the  brightest  handmaid  of 
religion  and  love,  has  her  abode  on  earth  in  the 
female  heart.  It  is  the  plant,  too,  that  groweth 
by  cultivation,  like  a  flower  of  the  garden.  May 
its  roots  strike  deep,  yet  never  reach  a  cold  sub¬ 
soil.  May  we  have  to  say  to  this  goddess,  in 
the  person  of  every  lovely  female  in  our  country, 
let  us  mark  the  splendor  of  thy  presence  by 
every  desolate  hearth,  and  by  every  mourner’s 
couch.  Teach  us  to  throw  thy  mantle  of  com¬ 
passion  over  the  ignorant,  the  erring,  and  the 
guilty.  Let  thy  influence  soften  every  obdurate 
heart,  and  reclaim  every  vicious  mind. 

- .c - 

Washing  Compound. — The  recipe  for  making 
this  compound  is  often  sold  for  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Dissolve  20  lbs.  of  hard-soap 
in  one  gallon  of  lye,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  let  it 
boil,  stirring  it  frequently.  Now  set  aside  to 
cool  and  then  add  one  quart  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  one  pint  of  strong  spirits  of  amonia. 
When  cold  cut  it  into  bars,  and  wrap  closely 
in  papers  and  put  away  for  use.  It  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  common  bar  soap,  and  will  save  nearly 
one-half  the  labor  of  washing. 

Flannel  Cakes.— To  a  pint  of  flour,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  meal,  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  add 
buttermilk  enough  to  mix  it  to  the  consistency 
of  cake  batter;  put  in  one  tablespoonful  of  lard, 
and  an  egg.  The  last  thing,  just  before  baking, 
beat  in  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  till  very  light — 
bake  quick. 

- - - 

The  High  Laws. — Whatever  may  be  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  laws  of  a  country,  women  always  give 
the  tone  to  morals. 
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jfbmgn  Agricultural  l$ms. 

By  the  steamer  Pacific,  we  are  in  receipt  of  our  for¬ 
eign  journals  to  October  15  th. 

Markets. — Cotton ,  a  slight  fall,  Flour  and  Wheat,  a 
small  advance. 

The  Mineral  Theory. — Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert, 
have  shown  by  several  years  of  careful  experiment, 
tli at  the  mineral  theory  of  Leibig,  which  he  put  forth 
so  confidently  some  time  since,  and  still  adheres  to  so 
pertinaciously,  is  founded  in  error.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Pusey  and  M.  Dumas. 

A* Small  Hen. — Mr.  Morton  states  that  he  has  a  full- 
grown  Se’bright  Bantam  hen  that  weighs  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound.  We  should  like  to  see  this  bird  along 
side  of  a  Cochin  China  of  fourteen  pounds.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  certainly  remarkable. 

Rape. — It  was  my  practice  to  grow  yearly  a  few  acres 
of  rape  for  sheep  feed,  on  land  intended  for  wheat ;  it 
answers  two  purposes — first,  feed  for  sheep,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  wheat  crop  is  much  the  better  for  it ;  but  it 
requires  caution  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd,  or  the  sheep 
will  be  blown.  I  have  generally  had  it  mown  in  the 
morning,  (and  sometimes  sprinkled  with  salt,)  what  was 
intended  for  the  sheep  to  feed  on  in  the  evening, 
but  I  think  with  every  attention  there  is  some  danger 
in  feeding  off  rape — if  the  crop  is  good  particularly. 

Popularity  of  Agriculture. — Never  at  any  time  or 
in  any  country  has  agriculture  afforded  a  wider  or 
more  important  range  of  subjects  for  discussion  than  it 
does  in  this,  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  economic, 
social,  and  political ;  scientific,  practical,  moral  and  ed 
ucational ;  it  is  talked  from  the  castle  to  the  cottage, 
from  the  palace  to  the  workhouse.  It  is  clerical  and 
yet  secular ;  provincial,  and  yet  fashionable.  It  has 
become  common  ground,  on  which  all  men  meet. — Ag. 
Gazette. 

Thistles. — At  this  time  of  the  year  the  extraordinary 
number  of  thistles  in  full  seed,  in  hedgerows,  might 
lead  a  novice  in  agriculture  to  imagine  the  plant  was  a 
favorite,  and  useful  in  the  economy  of  the  farm,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  mischievous  weeds  under  the 
sun,  each  seed  having  wings  on  which  it  is  carried  over 
the  face  of  the  country  for  mile3.  Thus  the  industrious 
man,  who  cleans  his  land,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  sloven. 
In  a  day’s  ride  sufficient  seed  may  be  seen  to  sow  a 
thousand  acres,  only  waiting  for  a  breeze  to  disperse  it. 
John  Bull  abused  the  Americans  for  being  behind  the 
world  at  the  exhibition.  However,  brother  Jonathan 
can  teach  us  how  to  build  a  yacht !  If  our  countrymen 
will  take  a  lesson  from  the  Dutch  and  Belgians,  on  the 
art  of  keeping  land  clean,  they  will  be  wise.  Where 
a  weed  flourishes  corn  will  grow. — Ag.  Gazette. 

Feeding  Calves. — Give  them  what  is  natural,  viz : 
sweet  milk ;  and  as  they  advance,  provide  them  some 
additional  nourishing  food,  of  rather  a  solid  nature,  but 
not  too  strong.  When  properly  nursed  and  well  kept, 
calves  get  strong  before  winter — the  severity  of  which 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  withstand,  more  especially  if 
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descended  from  stocks  with  plenty  of  hair.  Ill-fed 
calves,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  severely  in  winter,  and 
often  fall  victims  to  the  parsimony  of  their  owners.  An 
idea  is  entertained  by  some  breeders,  that  if  all  their 
cows  produce  calves,  they  are  sure  to  be  well  paid ; 
but  one  good  calf  is  better  than  three  bad  ones.  Many 
animals  which  would  have  made  good  oxen,  heifers,  or 
cows,  are  ruined  when  calves ;  they  may  recover,  but 
not  when  young ;  so  that  the  early  maturity  of  such 
animals  can  never'  be  attained.  Every  day’s  neglect  hi 


properly  feeding  calves,  retards  their  maturity ;  white 
every  day’s  good  feeding  will  tell  in  the  animal’s  favor. 
On  such  a  bull-breeding  farm  as  now  described,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best  of  food  must  be  supplied  to  the  calves, 
otherwise  they  will  cut  a  poor  figure  when  exposed  for 
sale. — Hiclcens  on  the  Breeding  of  Live  Stock. 

Dahlias. — Every  grower  of  this  favorite  flower  will 
have  noticed  that  some  kinds  possess  a  great  advantage 
over  others,  both  by  expanding  their  blooms  earlier, 
and  also  by  throwing  them  out  on  extended  footstalks 
from  the  foliage,  sothat  they  may  be  said  to  hang  pen¬ 
dulous  in  the  air.  These  advantages  are  possessed,  in 
a  remarkable  degree  by  the  Dahlia  called  Cleopatra ; 
and  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your  carefully  nan> 
in g  other  kinds  that  possess  them  in  an  equal  degree. 
Cartmel ;  [The  following  throw  their  blooms  well  up 
above  the  foliage  and  are  of  good  habit.  There  are 
but  few  kinds  so  tall  as  Cleopatra  grown  at  the  present 
day : 


Black  Prince,  crimson 
Box,  scarlet 

Charles  Turner,  crimson 

Duke  of  Cambridge,  lilac 

Earl  of  Clarendon,  orange 

Essex  Triumph  maroon 

Fearless,  lilac 

John  Edwards,  scarlet 

Leda,  buff 

Model,  brown 

Mr.  Palmer,  salmon 

Mr.  Seldon,  lilac 

Mrs.  C.  Bacon  blush 


Mrs.  Seldon,  yellow 
Negrc,  crimson 
Nepaulese  Prince,  crimson 
Princes  Radziville,  white  and 
purple 

Roundhead,  buff 
Royal  Chancellor,  claret 
Seraph,  orange 
Sir  F.  Bathurst,  crimson 
Sulphurea  pallida,  sulphur 
Sir  R.  Peel,  scarlet 
Thames '  Bank  Hem, 
crimson 


Ag.  Gazette. 

Cultivation  of  Wheat. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  sowed 
four  acres  of  wheat  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  of  seed  per 
acre,  in  three  rows  of  a  foot  apart ;  then  he  left  a  space 
of  three  feet  for  fallow,  and  sowed  three  more  rows  a 
foot  apart;  then  another  space  of  three  feet,  and  so 
continued  through  the  field.  He  hoed  the  wheat  in  thB 
spring  between  the  rows,  and  stirred  each  three  feet 
space  of  fallow  between  them,  with  a  one  horse  scari¬ 
fier,  and  got  nearly  45  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
weighing  61  pounds  per  bushel.  He  applied  no  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  expects  by  this  system,  to  obtain  a  good 
average  crop  from  year  to  year  without  the  aid  of  any 
fertiliser,  other  than  the  atmosphere.  The  second  year, 
each  three  feet  space  between  the  triple  rows,  is  sowed 
with  wheat,  and  the  ground  occupying  the  triple  rows 
of  wheat  the  preceeding  year,  is  left  fallow,  to  be  stirred 
occasionally  with  the  scarifier.  And  thus  he  alternates 
from  year  to  year,  obtaining  larger  crops  per  acre  than 
those  who  manure  expensively  under  the  old  system. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  OUR  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER. - We 

wish  all  our  friends,  and  the  public  to  be  fully  assured 
that  our  agricultural  paper  does  not  propose  dying  with 
the  next  number.  It  is  simply  uudergoing  a  change — 
being  for  the  present  merged  in  the  Plow,  which  com¬ 
mences  the  first  of  January  next  at  FIFTY  CENTS  a 
year,  of  the  same  size  and  number  of  pages  as  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  We  only  wait  the  development  of  public 
opinion,  to  commence  a  higher  and  more  advanced 
work,  of  64  or  more  pages  monthly,  at  a  price  that  will 
pay  the  expenses  of  publication,  when  we  shall  hope  to 
give  the  American  public  the  fullest  intelligence  of  the 
improvements  in  agriculture.  At  the  present  moment, 
opinion  seems  to  demand  the  cheapest  possible  form  of 
publication. 

Transactions  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society,  Yol.  X,  for  1850. — We  are  at  last  favor¬ 
ed  with  this  long  expected  work ;  and  the  first  question 
we  have  to  ask  is,  why  has  it  not  made  its  appearance 
before  ?  Has  the  State  printer  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  a  public  job  of  it,  and  got  it  out  as  best  suited 
his  own  convenience  and  profit  ?  Or  has  the  copy  been 
kept  back  from  him  by  a  snail-paced  preparation1?  If 
the  former,  we  beg  to  say,  that  if  it  be  intended  in  Al¬ 
bany  to  make  fat  jobs  out  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  any  way  or  form,  we  stand  ready  to  hold 
up  all  participants  in  them  to  the  indignation  of  every 
honest  farmer ;  if  the  latter,  then  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  should  appoint  capable  assistants,  with  liberal 
pay,  to  prepare  the  copy  sooner.  It  is  too  much  to 
ask  this  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  his  duties  are 
already  onerous  enough  without  it ;  besides,  he  has 
been  absent  by  State  appointment,  some  months  the 
past  season,  in  England,  doing  good  service  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  Such  delay  in  the  Transactions,-  is  a  little 
too  much  like  that  of  the  last  Patent  Office  Report,  at 
Washington  ;  which,  if  we  remember  right,  finally  ap¬ 
peared  about  eighteen  months  or  two  years  behind  time. 
Verily,  we  thought  the  report  had  gone  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets,  not  to  the  Congressional  printing  of¬ 
fice.  But  it  is  thus  they  do  such  things  at  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  yet  let  us  be  careful  how  we  copy  them  in  Alba¬ 
ny,  unless  it  be  intended  hereafter  to  hand  over  the 
State  Society  to  corrupt  politicians. 

The  material  of  this  volume  is  generally  superior  to 
its  predecessors ;  but  why  should  it  be  marred  with 
such  inferior  paper  as  we  find  in  our  copy  from  pages 
31  to  49,  161  to  189,  241  to  256,  369  to  401,  609  to 
625,  657  to  673,  and  721  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  We 
respectfully  ask,  would  any  reputable  publishing  house 
in  this  State,  thus  issue  on  its  own  account,  any  work 
from  its  press  ?  Why  could  not  the  paper  be  uniform 
throughout  the  volume,  and  equal  in  its  texture  to  that 
of  the  first  32  pages,  and  many  of  the  others?  We 
can  distinguish  the  difference  in  quality  by  merely  look¬ 
ing  at  the  edges  of  the  volume  before  us.  We  do  not 


l  know  who  is  to  blame  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  so  paltry, 

!  that  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  expressing  our  indig¬ 
nation  at  what  looks  like  an  attempt  from  some  quar¬ 
ter  to  shave. 

Mr  Dean’s  address  as  well  as  Professor  Norton’s,  on 
agricultural  education,  are  excellent.  We  hope  the 
farmers  will  peruse  these  attentively,  and  no  longer 
consent  to  occupy  the  humble  position  many  of  them 
are  now  obliged  to,  for  want  of  a  better  education ;  and 
in  this  we  mean,  a  proper  agricultural  education,  not 
that  of  the  lawyer,  doctor,  divine,  or  writer  on  belles 
lettres.  If  farmer’s  schools,  the  past  half  century,  had 
been  one  tenth  part  as  well  endowed  as  colleges*  the 
benefit  to  the  rural  population  of  this  state  would  have 
been  incalculable. 

The  trial  of  plows  is  an  elaborate  report,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  was  conducted  with  great  patience, 
and  with  a  strictly  consciencious  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions  ;  but  we 
differ  with  them  entirely  in  their  observations  upon 
“  Centre  Draft,”  or  that  any  one  manufacturer  has  so 
great,  or  indeed  any  superiority  in  the  application  of 
this  principle.  It  is  merely  fanciful;  and  had  there 
been  other  plows  present,  which  we  need  not  mention, 
we  are  persuaded  the  committee  would  have  so  seen 
it.  We  can  only  regret  with  them  that  more  of  our 
best  manufacturers  had  not  sent  their  plows  forward  for 
a  trial. 

Reports  of  some  of  the  farms  and  particular  crops, 
are  good,  and  show  forcibly  how  greatly  the  acreable 
products  of  the  state  could  be  increased,  if  due  efforts 
— which  a  higher  education  would  command — were 
made  in  this  desirable  way.  We  intend  if  possible,  to 
give  a  few  of  them  in  our  next  number. 

The  Jersey  cow,  by  Col.  Le  Couteur  is  capital ;  and 
right  glad  are  we  to  see  the  “  thirty-six  points  of  per¬ 
fection  ”  laid  down  with  illustrations.  Here  is  a  chart  to 
go  by,  which  we  hope  will  do  American  breeders  some 
good ;  and  that  they  will  now  turn  to  the  forty  points 
which  we  got  up  for  them  on  shorthorn  cattle,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Agriculturist,  and  which  Mr.  L. 
F.  Allen  copied  into  his  American  Herd  Book.  And 
now  if  they  will  see  that  these,  or  some  others — as 
much  better  as  they  may  please  to  make  them — are 
given  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  a  guiding  rule  to 
the  judges  on  stock,  at  the  future  cattle  shows  of  the 
State  Society,  there  will  not  be  quite  so  much  disap¬ 
pointment  and  grumbling  at  their  decisions  in  future ;  nor 
will  so  many  conceited  men  be  ambitious  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  umpires  of  what  they  are  too  often  so  deplo¬ 
rably  ignorant.  By  the  way,  that  “  old  Jersey  cow”  is  a 
beauty — that  is  a  fact — and  we  intend  to  petition  the 
obliging  corresponding  secretary,  to  allow  her  in  contrast 
with  the  other  “  Beauty,”  to  adorn  the  columns  of  our 
next  number.  So,  gentle  reader,  please  look  out  then 
,  for  something  marvellous  to  admire. 

The  various  analyses  of  Dr.  Salisbury,  scattered 
.  throughout  the  volume,  we  shall  have  to  put  on  our 
;  chemical  spectacles  and  examine  hereafter,  when  we 
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have  more  leisure  than  the  single  hour  or  two  that  we 
are  taking  for  this  brief  article. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Delafield’s  survey  of  Seneca  county. 
This  is  the  gem  of  the  work,  and  is  nearer  our  idea  of 
what  an  agricultural  survey  should  be,  than  anything 
American  which  has  met  our  eye.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  skipped  over  the  historical  part,  and  condensed 
the  geological,  and  thus  jumped  at  once  into  the  more 
practical.  But  what  would  you  call  practical ,  we  hear 
asked.  Aye,  indeed,  what  is  it  ?  Yet  such  long  articles 
we  are  afraid  will  not  be  read  by  the  common  farmer. 
The  ready  response  to  this,  doubtless  is,  then  educate  him 
to  take  an  absorbing  interest  in  doing  so.  Agreed ;  for  that 
we  will  contend  with  all  our  hearts ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
tender  Mr.  Delafield  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  pleasure 
the  perusal  of  his  admirable  article  has  given  us. 

Of  some  of  the  extracts  from  addresses  and  essays, 
read  before  the  county  societies,  we  think  highly ;  of 
others,  we  must  be  excused  for  saying,  that  they  are 
better  fitted  for  the  pages  of  a  Ladies’  Magazine,  than 
those  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  It  is  time  we  had  done  with  such 
fiddle  faddle  generalities,  and  namby  pamby  sentimen¬ 
talities,  and  oratorical  fourth  of  J uly-ers.  Let  these  be 
contrasted  with  Prof.  Norton’s  excellent  address  before 
the  Seneca-County  Society.  See  page  585. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  has  that  long 
winded  prize  essay  of  one  hundred  pages  on  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Dynamics,  to  do  in  the  Transactions  ?  It  may  be 
very  able  for  aught  we  know — (as  we  shall  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  read  it) — but  an  Encyclopedia  is  the  proper 
place  for  such  articles.  Such  abstract  essays  are  not 
transactions  of  the  society,  according  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  term.  Then  why  lumber  up  the  vol¬ 
ume  with  them  ?  If  people  desire  to  read  such  things, 
let  them  consult  the  works  published  on  such  subjects. 
We  say  all  this  witli  a  perfectly  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  author  of  the  essay  before  us ;  we  beg  him  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  personally  included  in  our  observa¬ 
tions,  we  are  only  condemning  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

Regeneration  of  the  potato,  and  the  rot,  have  become 
a  regular  bore  to  the  farming  public.  We  believe  the 
potato  rot  miasmatic.  Lime,  charcoal,  and  fresh  wood 
ashes  applied  to  the  seed  at  the  time  of  planting,  as 
often  recommended  in  our  periodical,  are  the  best 
restorers  of  the  potato. 

And  now  for  a  cut  at  a  cut  Did  the  artist  intend 
to  guillotine  Ruby,  with  a  sharp  triangle,  plane  her 
body  down  as  smooth  as  a  board,  and  turn  her  legs  into 
knitting  needles  for  the  use  of  some  good  farmer’s  wife  ? 
We  thought  that  this  stiff  pare-away  artistic  style,  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions.  Ruby  is  a  superb  cow,  in  living  flesh  and  blood, 
and  we  consequently  the  more  regret  to  see  her  cari¬ 
catured  in  this  way.  Compare  this  cut — for  a  portrait 
we  will  not  call  it — with  that  of  the  fat  cow  Grace,  the 
Hungarian,  and  Jersey  cattle,  and  see  how  much  more 
natural  these  are. 

There,  gentle  reader,  we  have  done  with  this  portly 
volume  of  Transactions,  for  which,  no  doubt,  you  are 


very  glad — and  so  are  we ;  hoping  that  the  next  will 
appear  in  better  time,  on  more  uniform  paper,  and 
shorn  of  all  that  is  superfluous  and  irrelavent.  We 
will  then  do  our  best  to  commend  it  in  toto,  and  send 
it  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  farmer’s  family  in  the  state. 

The  American  Muck  Book  : — Treating  of  the  nature, 
properties,  sources,  history,  and  operations  of  all  the 
principal  fertilizers  and  manures  in  common  use  I  with 
directions  for  the  preparation,  preservation,  and  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  soil  and  to  crops ;  as  combined  with  the 
leading  principles  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture. 
By  D.  J.  Browne.  Published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  152 
Fulton  street,  New  York.  Pages  429 — price  one  dollar. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  work  yet  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica  on  the  subject  of  manures,  nor  do  we  know  of  its 
equal  in  Europe.  Mr.  Browne  has  been  several  years 
collecting  and  arranging  the  materials  for  his  Muck 
Book,  during  which  time  he  has  ransacked  every  possi¬ 
ble  source  for  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  He  has  quoted  for  his  motto,  the  old  saying, 
that  “  muck  is  the  mother  of  the  meal  chest;”  he  might, 
with  equal  truth,  have  added  another,  namely — “  muck 
is  the  mother  of  money.”  Muck,  or  in  other  words, 
any  kind  of  fertilizer,  is  a  farmer’s  mine  of  wealth ; 
and  he  cannot  be  too  industrious  in  digging  up,  collect¬ 
ing,  saving,  and  properly  applying  such  to  his  land. 
The  more  muck  or  manure,  the  better  the  crops ;  and 
the  consumption  of  these,  makes  the  muck  heap  again, 
of  an  increased  size. 

The  arrangement  of  this  Muck  Book  strikes  us  highly 
favorably.  First,  we  have  gaseous  and  imponderable 
manures  ;  second,  fossil,  saline,  and  mineral  manures ; 
third,  vegetable  manures;  fourth,  animal  manures; 
fifth,  liquid  manures;  sixth,  compost  and  homestead 
manures;  seventh,  special  manures.  All  these  are 
treated  in  a  plain,  practical,  comprehensive  manner,  and 
in  a  style  at  once  clear  and  brief.  We  do  not  know 
what  more  the  farmers  can  desire ;  and  if  this  work 
does  not  have  a  large  sale  now,  we  shall  think  they  care 
very  little  for  the  improvement  of  their  land,  growing 
good  crops,  and  filling  their  purse  with  money. 

Scientific  Agriculture. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  ITuiversity  of  Albany  announce  a 
series  of  lectures  the  coming  winter,  upon  scientific 
agriculture.  Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  will  com¬ 
mence  his  course  in  the  first  week  of  January,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  three  months.  He  will  lecture  on  soils,  plants, 
and  animals.  Prof.  Hall  will  lecture  on  geology  and 
mineralogy.  Dr.  Goodby  will  lecture  on  entomology. 
Some  gentlemen  eminently  qualified,  though  not  yet 
named,  will  teach  engineering  and  surveying.  Prof. 
Cook  will  lecture  on  elemental  chemistry. 

It  is  designed  that  all  these  lectures  shall  be  emi¬ 
nently  practical,  and  that  the  language  used  shall  be  as 
plain  and  familiar  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  A 
pamphlet  is  published  explaining  the  whole  series  in 
full.  For  this,  or  further  information,  address  Prof.  John 
P.  Norton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Prof.  James  Hall, 
or  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  the  Cure  of 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

This  remedy  is  offered  to  the  community  with  the  confidence 
we  feel  in  an  article  which  seldom  fails  to  realise  the  happiest 
effects  that  can  be  desired.  So  wide  is  the  field  of  its  usefulness 
and  so  numerous  the  cases  of  its  cures,  that  almost  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  abounds  in  persons,  publicly  known,  who 
have  been  restored  from  alarming  and  even  desperate  diseases  of 
the  lungs  by  its  use.  No  family  should  be  without  it,  and  those 
who  have  used  it,  never  will. 

Read  the  opinion  of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  will  be  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  various  sections  of  country  where  they  are  lo¬ 
cated — each  and  all  as  merchants  of  the  first  class  and  of  the 
highest  character — as  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  wholesale 
dealers  in  medicine  with  an  experience  unlimited  on  the  subject 
of  which  they  speak.  If  there  is  any  value  in  the  judgment  of 
experience,  see 

THIS  CERTIFICATE. 

We,  the  under-signed,  wholesale  druggists,  having  been  long 
acquainted  with  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  hereby  certify  our  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  pulmonary 
complaints  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  And  we 
would,' from  our  knowledge  of  its  composition,  and  extensive 
usefulness,  cordially  commend  it  to  the  afflicted  as  worthy  their 
best  confidence,  aud  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  will  do  for 
their  relief  all  that  medicine  can  do. 

Henshaw,  Edmands  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Reese  &  Coulson, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Ladd  &  Ingraham,  Bangor,  Maine  ;  Hav- 
iland,  Harrall  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. ;  T.  H.  McAllister,  Louisville,  Ken. ;  Francis  &  Wal¬ 
ton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Joseph  Tucker,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Theodore 
A.  Peck,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Haviland,  Risley  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Isaac  D.  James,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  J.  M.  Townsend,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. ;  Clark  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  E.  E.  Gay,  Burlington,  Iowa  ; 
M.  A.  Santos  &  Son,  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  Edward  Bringhurst,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. ;  Jofrp  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Z.  D.  & 
W.  H.  Gilman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. ;  Chas.  Dyer,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Jos.  M.  Turner, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  Wade,  Eckstein  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

J.  G.  Coffin  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chili ;  F.  M.  Dimond  &  Co., 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico;  Fred.  Rivas  &  Co.,  Bogota,  New  Granada; 
S.  Provost  &  Co.,  Lima,  Peru ;  Morton  &  Co.,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

With  sucji  assurance,  from  such  men,  no  stronger  proof  can 
be  adduced,  except  that  found  in  its  effects  upon  trial. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  JAMES  C.  AYER,  Practical  Chemist, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  by  druggists  generally.  sept.  3t  j 


PATENT  ESNC  FAINTS.— The  Zinc  White  Paint 
is  rapidly  superseding  white  lead,  over  which  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  white 
lead — does  not  turn  yellow,  even  when  exposed  to  sulphurous 
vapor,  has  no  smell,  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  is  really 
cheaper,  as  it  covers  more  surface  and  is  more  durable.  This  su¬ 
perior  zinc  paint  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  both  dry  and  ground 
in  oil. 

Zinc  Brown  and  Black  Paints  are  both  weather  and  fire 
proof— the  best  covering  for  outside  work  ever  introduced ; 
adapted  to  buildings  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone;  fences,  carriage 
bodies,  bridges,  and  machinery ;  the  hulls  of  vessels,  anchors, 
chains,  and  all  other  iron  work  on  hoard  ship ;  Steam  boilers, 
smoke  stacks,  and  water  tanks ;  iron,  tin,  and  other  roofing,  iron, 
shutters,  doors,  and  railings,  wire  fences,  &c.  For  iron  surfaces, 
this  paint  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  forms  a  galvanic  connec¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  prevents  rust.  May  be  had  both  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

In  preparing  these  paints  for  use,  when  dry,  they  should  not 
only  be  slightly  mingled  with  oil,  but  thoroughly  worked  in  with 
as  little  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  proper  fluidity, 
when  they  will  cover  well  and  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  When 
ground  in  oil,  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  white  lead. 

Dealers  supplied  by  S.  T.  Jones  &  Co.,  general  agents  for  the 
Ncw-Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.’s  Patent  Zinc  Paints,  No.  I 
53  Beaver  street,  New  York.  ju  6m.  | 


THE  NEW-ENGLAND 


Ck^Stork  Insurance  ®ompon^ 

New  Maveui  €05121.? 

CAPITAL  $50,000, 

With  power  to  increase  to  $100,600. 

Insures  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  against  loss  from  death,  either  from 
natural  causes,  or  accident,  or  from  disease  of  any  description. 

THOMAS  KENDRICK,  President. 

T.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 


New-York  agency,  corner  of  Wall  and  Hanover  streets,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange.  ju  ly 


TTALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SAEE?  in  the  town  of 
¥  Conchin,  Broome  county,  State  of  New  York,  containing 
300  acres,  with  a  large  brick  house,  ham,  hay  houses,  carriage 
houses,  wood  house,  and  other  necessary  buildings,  elegantly 
situated,  fronting  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  and  Cochec- 
ton  Turnpike,  and  Susquehanna  River,  three  miles  from  the 
Great  Bend  Depot,  two  miles  from  Kirkwood  Depot,  and  eight 
miles  from  Binghampton,  well  proportioned  for  wood,  meadow, 
and  grain  land.  An  orchard,  with  grafted  fruit,  well  watered, 
and' is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town  of  Conchin.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to 

JOSEPH  CONCHIN,  near  the  premises,  or 
EDWARD  WAIT,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or 
oct  MILTON  McEWEN,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


w 


'JEW  RREE©  ©F  1>UCS£S,— ' The  subscriber  has 
for  sale  a  few  pair  of  a  cross  between  the  black  Botany- 
Bay  and  the  white  Aylesbury  breeds.  They  are  jet  black  with 
white  or  mottled  necks  and  breasts,  and  seem  to  partake  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Aylesbury  to  live  on  grass,  and  to  thrive  with¬ 
out  water.  Price,  $5  per  pair,  delivered  boxed,  on  board  of  arijr 
vessel  or  conveyance  in  New  York, 
sept 3t  S.  B.  PARSONS,  Flushing,  near  N.  Y. 


VALUAEIiE  BEAL  ESTATE  F©R  SAIL  IE. 

I  offer  for  sale  my  entire  real  estate,  upon  which  are  33 
sets  of  boxes ;  the  most  of  which  have  only  been  in  use  from  one 
to  twovears;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  round  trees  to  cut  at 
least  2u  sets  more  ;  the  land  upon  which  these  are  situated,  is 
not  easily  surpassed  by  any  piney  lands  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
There  is  upon  the  premises  two  distilleries  neatly  and  conve¬ 
niently  fitted  up,  with  all  necessary  outhouses.  Upon  the  farm, 
1  think  the  buildings  altogether  are  seldom  excelled.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves. 
Terms  shall  be  low,  and  payments  accommodating.  Come  and 
see.  Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  can  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  teams  and  wagons  to  carry  on  both  the  op¬ 
erations  of  farm  and  turpentine,  and  with  a  year’s  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions. 

mar  tf.  JOHN  A.  AYIRETT,  Catharine  Lake,  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C. 


FipiIE  AMERICAN  MCE  treating  of 

j§L  the  Nature,  Properties,  Sources,  History,  and  Opera¬ 
tions  of  all  the  Principal  Fertilisers  and  Manures  in  Com¬ 
mon  Use,  with  Specific  Directions  for  their  Preservation  and 
Application  to  the  Soil  and  to  Crops ;  drawn  from  Authentic 
Sources,  Actual  Experience,  and  Personal  Observations,  as  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Leading  Principles  of  Practical  and  Scientific 
Agriculture.  By  D.  J.  Browne.  Price  $1. 
au  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 

_ 152  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE.— The  subscriber  has 
for  sale  this  fall  a  large  stock  of  fruit  trees,  embracing  the 
most  choice  varieties,  which  are  offered  at  the  following  prices : — 
Apple  trees,  12  cents  ;  Cherry,  25  ;  Pear,  34  ;  Plum,  30  ;  Peach, 
8 ;  $  7  per  hundred  ;  Apricot,  on  Peach,  10  to  12 ;  Nectarine,  12 ; 
Quince  Bushes,  i  5  for  the  largest  and  12  for  the  smallest ;  Grape 
Vines,  10  to  12  cents. 

Great  care  will  be  taken  in  digging  up  and  packing  the  trees. 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  applications.  CHARLES  DUBOIS, 
Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  The  nursery  is  two  miles  south  of  the  Fishkill  depot, 
nov.  It. 


AG®  SAGLEY  &  Co.?  manufacturers  of  gold  pens, 
©  gold  and  silver  pen  and  pencil  cases,  ivory  and  tortoise¬ 
shell  holders,  and  patentees  of  the  celebrated  extention  cases. 
No.  189  Broadway,  New  York.  'L'c  '  r  . ju.tf . 


ALBEBNf  BELL  CAE  AES.— Two  very  fine  AJ 
derny  bull  calves  for  sale,  of  the  late  importation  by  Mi.. 
Taintor.  These  are  from  imported  cows  that  have  taken  first  pre¬ 
miums,  and  were  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1000  Men  Wanted  to  Circulate  the 
following  Useful 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


And  all  who  are  interested  in  Agriculture ,  Horti¬ 
culture,  c fc.,  cfc. 


C.  M.  SAXTON, 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 

152  Fsi!t®a  St.,  W.  T., 

Takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and 
Horticulturists  of  the  United  States  that  he  has  added  a 
large  number  of  books  to  his  list  of  publications,  and  is  prepared 
to  offer  great  inducements  to  Travelling  Agents  ;  and  here  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  business  on  the  cash  plan, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  persons  who  apply  for  an  agency  to  have 
a  capital  of  from  $25  to  $100  to  start  with,  and  with  such  an  as¬ 
sortment,  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  no  person, 
with  the  right  kind  of  energy  can  fail  to  make  good  wages.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  rare  chance  for  agents  to  make  money.  Address, 
(post  paid,) 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher. 

No.  152,  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 


Alles&’s  Aisiericasa.  Ftaraia  Boole,  price  $1  cloth — 
75  cts.  paper.  A  complete  practical  guide  for  the  management 
of  the  farm. 


Gmmi&’s  Domestic  Medicine,  or  Poor  Man’s 
Friend  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  pain,  and  sickness.  Raymond’s 
new  revised  edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  Price  $3. 


Dana’s  Piiae  Essajr  oai  Manures. — An  Essay 
on  Manures,  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  for  their  premium.  By  Samuel 
L.  Dana.  Price  25  cts. 


Browne’s  American  Bird  Fancier,  consider¬ 
ed  in  reference  to  the  rearing,  feeding,  and  management  of  cage 
and  house  birds.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  By  D. 
J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana.  Price  50  cents  in 
muslin,  or  25  cents  with  paper  covers. 


Ramdsall’s  Sheep  ISnsfeansiry.— Containing  a 
Treatise  on  the  Acclimation'  of  Sheep  in  the  South. 

Also,  a  complete  Manual  of  Breeding,  Summer  and  Winter  Man¬ 
agement,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  70  Illustrations. 
By  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.  Price  $1.25  bound  in  cloth.  Mail 
edition  $1. 


Fessenden’s  Complete  Farmer  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardener,  containing  near  700  pages.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt.  Price  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  in  paper  covers, 
only  $1.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 


Tohjassfom’s  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Price, 
In  cloth  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  $1.  This  work  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Manual  of  Chemistry  for  farmers  ever  published.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  700  duodecimo  pages. 


Miner’s  American  Eee  Keeper’s  Manual, 
rice  $1,  cloth — 75  cents  in  paper  covers;  being  a  Practical 
reatise  on  the  History  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Honey 
Bee,  embracing  a  full  illustration  of  the  whole  subject,  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  managing  this  insect  through  every 
branch  of  its  culture,  the  result  of  many  years’  experience.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  three  hundred  accurate  figures. 


Browne’s  American  Poultry  Yard. — The 
American  Poultry  Yard;  comprising  the  Origin,  History,  and 
Description  of  the  different  breeds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  with 
complete  directions  for  their  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing,  Fatten¬ 
ing,  and  Preparation  for  Market ;  including  specific  directions  for 
Caponising  Fowls,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  are  subject;  drawn  from  authentic  sources 
and  personal  observation.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix  by  Samuel  Alien.  Price  $1.  Mail  edition  75  cents. 


Yonatt  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  their  Management  in  the  United  States.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price  75  cents. 


Elements  ©f  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools. '  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  G. 
Skinner.  Price  25  cents. 


Yonatt  on  tlie  SJ>iseases  ©2  the  Morse,  with 
their  remedies ;  also  practical  rules  to  Buyers,  Breeders,  Breakers, 
Smiths,  Ac.,  with  Notes  by  Spooner ;  an  account  of  breeds  in 
the  United  States,  by  II.  S.  Randall,  with  60  illustrations,  12mo. 
Price  $1.50 


Elements  off  Agricultural  Chemistry  an i\ 
Geology.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston.  Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  pa¬ 
per  covers,  40  cts. 


Bees,  Pigeons,  SSahhits,  aaad  the  Canary 
Bird,  familiarly  described ;  their  habits,  Ac.  By  Peter  BoswelL 
1  vol.  12mo.  In  press. 


Sonthern  Agriculture,  being  Prize  Essays  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Corn,  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Ac.,  and  the  beat 
mode  of  Renovating  the  Soil.  By  Adam  Beatty.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Sheep— their  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseases 
with  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix  of  valuable  Tables,  Ac.  By 
Henry  L.  Canfield.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Treatise  on  tlte  Cultivation  ©i'  the  Grape 
Vine  on  Open  Walls,  with  a  descriptive  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  Planting  and  Managing  the  Roots^of  Grape  Vines.  By 
Clement  Hoare.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the  United  States. 
Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  paper  37  cts. 


Eectures  on  the  General  Relations  which 
Science  bears  to  Practical  Agriculture,  delivered  before  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston. 
With  Notes  by  an  American  Farmer.  Price,  in  cloth,  75  cts.,  mail 
edition,  paper,  50  cts. 


Boole  of  the  Fanil,  detailing  the  Labors  of  the  Farmer, 
Steward,  Plowman,  Hedger,  Cattle  Man,  Shepherd,  Field  Work¬ 
er,  and  Dairy  Maid.  With  numerous  Engravings.  By  Bern? 
Stephens.  To  which  are  added  Explanatory  Notes,  Remarks, 
Ac.  By  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  forming  two  volumes  octavo,  of 
over  1,000  pages.  Price  $4. 


Cliemistry  Made  Easy  for  Farmers*  By  J 
Topham.  Price  25  cts. 


American  Fruit  Culturist,  containing  Directions 
for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery, 
Orchard,  and  Garden,  with  descriptions  of  the  principal  American 
and  Foreign  varieties.  Illustrated  with  300  accurate  figures.  By 
J.  A  Thomas.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


ITouatt  &:  Martin’s  Great  Work  on  Cattle.— 
Being  a  treatise  of  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Disease,  com¬ 
prising  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  different  Races,  their  Ori  • 
gin,  Breeding,  and  Merits ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk ;  tht 
nature  and  treatment  of  their  diseases,  the  whole  forming  a  com 
plete  guide  for  the  farmer,  amateur,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon 
with  100  splendid  illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens- 
Esq.  Price  $1.25. 


Tlie  Americana  Architect.—1 The  cheapest  Archi 
tectural  work  ever  published  in  the  United  States.  Carpenters 
and  others,  designing  to  build,  would  find  this  publication  to  be 
a  valuable  aid.  Country  builders,  especially,  would  derive  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  from  the  Details  and  fully-patronised  Specifi¬ 
cations.  It  consists  of  Original  Designs  of  Country  Dwellings, 
Each  number  contains  a  Perspective  View,  two  Elevations,  two 
Plans,  a  Plate  of  Details,  and  fully-described  Carpenter’s  and  Ma¬ 
son’s  Specifications.  Now  complete  in  24  numbers,  at  25  cts.  each, 
or  $5  for  the  24  numbers.  $G  bound  in  two  volumes. 


USuist’s  Family  Kitchen.  Gardener,  containing 
plain  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  with  their  Botanical,  English; 
French  and  German  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  them  in  the  garden  or  under  glass  ;  with  a 
description  of  implements,  and  medicinal  herbs  in  general  use. 

Also,  descriptions  and  characters  of  the  mosu  select  fruits,  their 
management,  propagation,  Ac.,  illustrated  with  25  engravings— 
By  Robert  Buist,  author  of  the  American  Flower-Garden  Direc¬ 
tory,  Rose  Manual,  Ac.  Price  75  cents.  Mail  edition  50  cents. 
Just  published  by  C.  M,  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW- YORK 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


A.  B. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand ,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of.  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements ,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States ,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following  : _ 

J|/JILK  PANS. 


-Glass  and  Enamelled  Iron  Milk  Pans, 
very  desirable  articles. 


/Pi  HURNS. — Thermometer,  Atmospheric,  Kendall’s,  and 
fLy  other  kinds. 


F 


AN  MILLS,  for  clearing  grain,  grass,  or  other  seeds,  a 
veiy  superior  article. 


KKTIIEELBARROWS.-Gai'deD,  coal,  canal,  or  dirt 
^  v  barrows,  made  in  the  be3t  manner. 

TTEGETABLE  1DILER  AN©  FURNACE, 
V  for  boiling  food  for  cattle,  &c.,  a  very  desirable  article. 

■¥7"EGETABLE  CUTTERS,  cutting  sufficiently  fine 
V  one  bushel  per  minute.  Price  $10  to  $25. 

13  USH  AN©  SRIER  HOOKS  AN©  SCYTHES 
Is  of  various  patterns. 

fJOAD  SCRAPERS  for  leveling  roads,  filling  ditches, 
Mm*  &c.  Price,  $4.50  to  $8. 

rgnHEES  PLANTS  AN©  SHRUBS- Should  be 
ft  transplanted  south  in  the  fall.  Orders  supplied  from  the 
best  nurseries,  at  their  prices. 

UIORN  SHELLERS,  for  hand,  horse,  or  other  power, 
capable  of  shelling  from  100  to  1,500  bushels  corn  per  day, 
very  simple  and  durable  machines.  Price  $7  to  $100. 

1|/|ANURE  FORKS,  SHOVELS,  SPADES, 
Ifl  &c. — Our  assortment  we  intend  shall  be  unequalled  either 
for  variety  or  superior  quality. 

4TN  MAIN  ©MILLS,  a  machine  which  every  large 
'Sjef  grain  planter  should  possess.  We  have  them  of  the  best 
patterns,  embracing  most  valuable  improvements. 

|Ti  ARDEN  AND  FIELD  ROLLERS,  made  of 
any  desired  number  of  iron  sections,  one  foot  in  width,  and 
20  and  28  inches  diameter,  for  either  hand  or  horse,  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  exceedingly  useful  implements. 

OEE®  SOWERS,  to  he  worked  either  by  horse  or  hand, 
*3  of  various  styles.  They  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes  at  any  required 
distance,  opening  the  drills  and  covering  the  seed  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  admirably.  Price  of  most  approved,  $14. 

ARDEN  AN©  FIRE  ENGINES,  veiy  use- 
'CjST  ful  machines,  arranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or 
walks,  and  afford  protection  from  fire.  They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  40  feet  high,  are  easily  worked  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  Also,  small  Garden  Pumps  and  Syringes  of  various 
styles. 

gQF  ARROWS. — The  most  approved  is  Gedde’s  Double 
fOL  Triangular-Folding  Harrow,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to 
any  uneveness  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  same  labor  does  the  work 
better,  and  more  thoroughly,  than  any  other  kind.  Also,  the 
common  Square  Harrow,  and  Double-Square  or  Scotch  Harrow, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  one  or  two-horse  harrow.  Also 
various  other  kinds. 

TIULTIVATORS. — Rodgers’  Self-Sharpening  Steel- 
fLy  Toothed  is  among  the  best ;  also  a  great  variety  of  wrought 
and  cast-tooth  cultivators,  both  with  and  without  wheels.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Cultivator  has  an  iron  frame,  arranged  for  different  kinds 
of  teeth  among  which  are  two  molds,  that,  by  transferring 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  earth  may  be  thrown  either  to  or 
from  the  plants,  as  may  be  desired.  All  the  different  styles  are 
made  to  expand  or  contract,  to  conform  to  the  width  of  the  rows. 

rpmoTHi  SEES,  fresh  reaped,  a  choice  article. 


llp^OTC ©METTE,  a  good  article  at  manufacturers’  prices. 

MATTOCKS,  Pick,  Grubbing  hoes  adapted  to  all  kinds 
_ of  work. 

1  KINBSTONES  of  superior  grit  and  quality,  hung  on 
MJT  improved  friction  rollers,  to  work  either  bv  foot  or  hand. 


fiJIUT  MACHINES,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved 
for  general  use.  Price  $60. 


w 


4GOUTS  AN©  CARTS  made  to  order  of  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern,  in  the  best  manner. 


Gr 

B 


CANO, — A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  and  Patago 
nian  Guano. 


®NE  ©UST,  a  very  superior  article,  warranted  per¬ 
fectly  pure. 


gi  ROUND  PIASTER,  ©Bt  GYPSUM,  a  pure 
article,  put  up  in  barrels,  at  low  prices. 

WATER  MAMS,  Suction,  Force,  and  Endless-Chain 
Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta-Percha,  India-Rubber  Hose,  Lead 
Pipe,  &c. 


Hay  AN©  COTTON  PRESSES.— Bullock’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 


MORTICTJLTURAL  TOOLS,  a  most  complete 
assortment,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws  and  ■  Chisels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower 
and  Vine  Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks, 
&c. 


Horticultural  tool  chest,  contain¬ 
ing  a  good  assortment  of  implements,  most  of  which  screw 
to  the  same  handle,  a  very  handy  and  convenient  article. 


|TN  IS  AIN  MI  LLS,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Fanning  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  and  Straw  Cutters,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 


FLOWS,  of  a  great  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  patterns, 
made  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  and  modes  of 
cultivation,  embracing  the  celebrated  Eagle,  Miner  &  Horton, 
and  Steel- Pointed,  Self-Sharpening  Plows  ;  Lock-Coulter  Plows, 
expressly  for  breaking  up  and  working  new  land  ;  Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil,  Double-Mold  and  Three-Furrow  Plows.  Also,  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  Southern  plows,  particularly 
adapted  to  cotton  sugar  and  rice  cultivation. 


FOREIGN  SEEDS,  of  superior  quality  and  late  impor¬ 
tation. 

Grass  Seeds.— Ray  Grass,  Lucent,  and  White  Dutch  Clover 
Garden  Seeds. — A  large  stock  selected  with  care,  expressly  for 
the  American  Market. 

Tomacc©,  oil  an©  see©  presses, 

made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Hy 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  largo 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines  may  by 
seen  in  operation 

Hgmse  powers,  threshers,  an© 

Separators.—  he  Endless  Chain  or  ailway  Power,  of  our 
own  manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and 
two  horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  h  ey  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought- iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one 
to  six  horses.  A  uew  and  favorite  power. 

r  imble’s  Iron-sweep  Power  for  one  to  lour  horses.  Warren’s 
ditto. 

Threshers. — Improved  hreshers  upon  the  best  principles, 
threshing  clean  with  great  rapidity,  and  scarce  ever  breaking  the 
grain. 

One-Horse  Undershot.  $25 

Two-Horse  do.  $30  to  $35 

One-Horse  Overshot,  $28 

Two-Horse  do.  $33  U>  $33 

Seperator ,  which  greatly  facilitates  cleaning  the 
grain  and  preparing  it  for  the  fanning  mill,  $7  to  $10 

All  the  above-named  machines  are  guaranteed  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  A.  B.  ALLAN  <V  Go, 


Agriculture  is  the  most  healthy ,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man. — Washington. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  cannot  close  this  last  number  of  our  tenth 
volume,  which  terminates  our  editorial  duties 
for  the  present,  without  expressing  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  accompa¬ 
nied  us  through  our  ten  years  of  editorial  labor, 
and  favored  us  from  time  to  time  with  their 
counsel  and  correspondence.  We  trust  that 
while  thus  engaged,  they  have  received  as  well 
as  imparted  instruction  of  the  highest  utility  to 
our  agricultural  interests.  It  has  been  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  common  country  we  have  thus 
labored  ;  and  while  we  and  they  should  consider 
it  a  duty  to  have  contributed  our  mite  towards 
advancing  this  great  cause  of  improved  agricul¬ 
ture,  we  should  feel  that  it  is  also  a  privilege  to 
do  something  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  be¬ 
ings,  and  most  especially  in  that  interest,  which 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  human  sustenance 
and  national  prosperity. 

This  obligation  still  rests  upon  us,  and  we 
would  that  it  could  be  rightly  appreciated  by 
all;  that  every  intelligent  farmer  throughout 
the  Union  would  feel  it  as  a  duty  he  had  yet 
to  discharge,  and  act  fully  up  to  that  belief;  and 
that  he  should  contribute  both  by  precept  and 
example,  towards  enlightening  his  co-laborers 
in  their  responsible  occupations.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  agricultural  papers  of  this 
country  combine  that  amount  of  interest  and 
information  which  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  support  of  every  intelligent  tiller 
of  the  soil.  In  the  mean  time,  we  trust  that 
every  one  who  feels  his  obligations  as  a  man 
and  as  a  patriot,  will  sustain  the  agricultural 
press,  and  promote  agricultural  improvements 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  In  addition  to 
communicating  such  information  as  may  be 
interesting  and  useful,  each  should  not  only 
subscribe  for  one  or  more  papers,  but  should 
induce  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  do  the 
same. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  whatever  direction 
our  energies  have  been  employed,  to  elevate 
the  profession,  elucidate  and  improve  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  American 
farmers.  We  are  happy  to  add,  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  aggregate  of  talent  throughout 
the  country,  directed  to  these  objects;  but  our 
own  efforts,  with  those  of  many  others  combined, 
will  fail  of  producing  the  desired  results,  unless 
they  are  heartily  seconded  by  the  mass  of  the 
community  for  whose  benefit  they  are  directed. 
However  these  efforts  may  be  received,  we  shall 
continue  to  make  them.  We  mean  to  sow  the 
seed  broad-cast,  whether  the  crop  comes  this 


year  or  the  next,  or  is  postponed  to  the  far-oft 
future.  We  are  fully  assured  it  must  germinate 
hereafter,  if  not  now.  We  are  content  that  it 
bide  its  time,  until  genial  rains  and  kindly  sun¬ 
shines  nourish  it  into  life.  Others,  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  we,  may  reap  the  fruits.  But,  how¬ 
ever  near  or  remote  this  result  may  be,  we  shall 
hope  at  least,  to  merit,  and  perhaps  receive  as 
our  sole  reward,  the  title  of  the  Farmer’s  Friends- 


VILLA  OF  MR.  SARGENT. 

Among  the  beautiful  country  places  at  which 
we  have  occasionally  called,  there  are  none 
superior,  for  its  size,  to  Wodenethe,  the  villa  of 
Henry  Winthrop  Sargent.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Beacon  Mountains,  a  mile  or  more  south  of 
Fishkill  Landing.  The  natural  scenery  here  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  United  States;  and  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent,  with  the  tasteful  eye  of  a  designer  of  fine 
landscapes,  has  taken  every  advantage  of  it  in 
laying  out  his  grounds.  He  commenced  only 
about  ten  years  ago,  on  a  poor  soil,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  natural  wood,  covering  the 
greater  part  of  his  domain.  As  much  of  this  as 
was  necessary  for  his  buildings,  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den,  he  immediately  removed  ;  and  cut  out  such 
openings  in  the  remainder, as  were  demanded  to 
give  him  the  unrivaled  views  of  an  extensive 
landscape,  blending  thick  forests  and  wide  wa¬ 
ters,  high  craggy  mountains  and  deep  valleys, 
populous  towns  and  a  well  cultivated  country 
around. 

The  buildings  here  are  elegant  and  spacious, 
and  surrounded  with  as  beautiful  and  well  kept 
lawns,  as  it  is  possible  to  have  in  the  arid  sum¬ 
mer  climate  of  America.  We  asked  Mr.  Sargent 
how  he  got  the  turf  so  soft  and  elastic,  and  the 
herbage  so  thick  and  fine.  He  informed  us  that 
it  was  owing  mainly  to  his  'pasturing  it  with  sheep. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  without  injury  to 
the  flowers  or  shrubbery,  as  they  are  protected 
by  a  handsome  iron  hurdle  fence,  which  is 
easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  as  required 
upon  the  grounds.  We  noticed  some  fine  cows 
as  well  as  sheep  in  the  park.  Animals  of  any 
kind  improve  the  grass  of  lawns  and  parks ; 
and,  aside  from  this,  are  pleasing  objects  in  the 
landscape.  We  only  wonder  they  are  not 
oftener  found  here  in  America.  In  Europe,  a 
park  is  considered  bare,  and  in  a  measure  des¬ 
olate,  without  them. 

The  great  feature  of  Wodenethe,  to  the  utili¬ 
tarian,  is  its  extensive  gardens.  The  soil  was 
originally  poor;  and  the  first  step  Mr.  Sargent 
took  to  enrich  it,  was  to  trench  the  whole  space 


APPLES  AND  OTHER  FRUIT  IN  NORTHERN  LATITUDES. 
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full  three  feet  deep.  He  thus  created  an  extensive 
pasture  for  the  roots  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
which  to  roam  in  search  of  their  food ;  and  then 
took  good  care  to  supply  them  with  varied  fertili¬ 
sers  of  the  proper  quality  and  quantity.  The 
good  results  of  such  a  first  preparation  cannot 
help  being  noticed  by  the  most  careless  visitor ; 
for  such  a  healthy,  rapid,  and  abundantly  pro¬ 
ducing  stock  as  he  will  here  find,  is  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  the  best  natural  soils. 

The  Hudson  valley  is  one  of  the  finest  regions 
in  the  United  States  for  fruit,  and  of  this  advan¬ 
tage  Mr.  Sargent  has  taken  good  care  to  avail 
himself.  Of  pears  he  has  about  180  choice  va¬ 
rieties,  apples  60,  peaches  the  same,  plums  46, 
nectarines  12,  apricots  9,  and  native  grapes  8,  of 
which  the  best,  for  this  climate,  is  the  Diana, 
though  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  flourish  well. 

We  believe  Mr.  Sargent  was  the  first  to  erect  a 
grape  house  in  the  United  States,  with  the  cur¬ 
vilinear  span  roof,  (covered  on  both  sides  with 
glass,)  similar  to  the  renowned  conservatory  at 
Chatsworth.  Messrs.  Howland  and  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  eight  or  ten  miles  above,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  have  since  erected  graperies 
of  a  similar  shape,  and  very  fine  ones  they  are 
too.  Twice  the  quantity  of  fruit  can  be  better 
grown  in  such  a  conservatory  than  in  one  of 
the  common  shape.  Besides  the  usual  variety 
of  Muscats,  Muscadines,  Hamburgs,  &c.,  found 
in  graperies,  Mr.  Sargent  cultivates  with  great 
success,  the  Charlesworth  Tokay,  flame  colored 
Tokay,  Tottenham-Park  Muscat,  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden,  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  (these 
two  last  are  very  fine,)  purple  damask,  (im¬ 
mense  berries,)  Xeres,  (the  Sherry  grape,)  Wil- 
mot’s  Black  Hamburg,  Malvasia,  Decan’s  superb, 
(a  fine  white  grape,)  Lashmere’s  seedling,  Bish¬ 
op’s,  Chasselas  Arfaone,  (very  fine  and  high  fla¬ 
vored,)  white  Bual,  de  la  Palestine,  (immense 
size  of  bunch,)  Caillaba,  Black  Frontignan,  St. 
Peter’s  of  Allier,  White  Gascoigne,  White  Ham¬ 
burg,  (very  beautiful.)  parsley-leaved  Ciotat, 
and  the  superb  Black  Damascus. 

In  rare  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  we  be¬ 
lieve  Wodenethe  is  unexampled,  at  least  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Sargent  has  devoted  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  amount  of  money,  together  with  years  of 
unremitting  attention,  to  their  introduction  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  where  there  was  the 
remotest  chance  of  success  in  acclimating  them. 
The  English  evergreen  shrubs,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  climate,  he  has  generally 
abandoned,  such  as  the  hollies,  laurels,  laurusti- 
nus,  savins,  &c. ;  but  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
from  our  own  and  other  countries,  he  has  suc¬ 


ceeded  quite  satisfactorily.  Among  these  are 
the  following. 

Ash ,  the  common  weeping,  the  golden  bark  weeping,  and  the 
lentiscus  leaf  weeping. 

Acacia  Horrida ,  with  immense  triple  thorns. 

Beech. — Purple,  copper,  weeping,  purple  weeping,  cut  leaved, 
and  fern  leaved. 

Birch. — New  weeping  black,  and  old  weeping  silver. 

Cherry. — Old  and  new  weeping. 

Cypress. — Deciduous. 

Elm. — English,  Scotch,  English  cork,  Dutch  cork,  purple  elm, 
Chichester,  Cornish,  Exmcuth,  Huntington,  glabra  pendula, 
and  Scampston  weeping. 

Horse  Chestnut. — Buckeye,  yellow  flowering,  pink  flowering, 
scarlet  flowering,  and  dwarf  white  flowering. 

Judas. — English  and  American. 

Laburnum. — Weeping  and  purple. 

Larch. — New  weeping. 

Linden. — New  weeping,  silver  leaved,  red  twigged,  and  broid 
leaved. 

Magnolia. — tripetala,  acuminata,  conspicua,  soulangiana,  gra¬ 
cilis,  purpurea,  macrophylla,  glauca,  longifolia. 

Maple.— Cretan,  purple  leaved,  scarlet,  pink  leaved,  Norway, 
English  cork,  Tartarian. 

Mountain  Ash. — New  weeping. 

*Sophora. — Weeping. 

Paulownia, — 

Willow . — New  fountain. 

Evergreens. — Arbor  Vita;. — American,  Chinese,  Siberian, 
filiformis,  (weeping,)  plicata,  and  tartarica, 

Cedars. — White,  red,  Deodara,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  Japan 
or  Cryptomeria. 

Abies. — Smithii,  Dougla3ii,  and  Menziesii. 

Picea.— Cephalonica,  pinsapo,  webbiana,  and  pinea. 

Pinus.— pinaster,  cembra,  excelsa,  pumilis,  ponderosa,  Sabini- 
ana,  (tender,)  Lambertiana,  Gerardiana,  austriacus,  maretta,  and 
maratima. 

Juniperus. — Tamariscifolia,  alpinus,  pendula,  cupressus,  Bed- 
fordiana,  hibernica,  recurva. 

Taxus  —  (yew.)  English,  Irish. 

Taxodiums. — Sempervirens,  horizontales. 

Araucaria ,  braziliensis. 

Among  the  rarer  shrubs  will  be  found  the  purple  and  prickly- 
leaved  berberry,  twelve  varieties  English  azaleas,  eight  varieties 
English  rhododendron,  cotoneaster  buxifolia,  deutzia  scabra, 
euonymus,  variegated  evergreen,  forsythia  viridissima. 

Hawthorns. — Double  white,  scarlet,  pint,  and  variegated  Kol- 
reuteria,  Ground  sel  tree,  double  flowering  Japan  quince,  double 
flowering  sloe,  African  tamarisk,  French  tamarisk,  Weigelia  rosea, 
zauecheneria,  mahonia,  three  varieties,  purple  fiibert,  oak¬ 
leaved  hydrangea. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  efforts  such  as  Mr. 
Sargent  has  so  perseveringly,  (we  had  almost 
written  enthusiastically,)  bestowed  in  ornament¬ 
ing  Wodenqthe,  are  beginning  to  be  more  highly 
appreciated  now  than  formerly  among  us.  It 
is  to  amateurs  like  him,  that  Europe  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  introduction  and  naturalization 
of  man}''  a  valuable  shrub,  tree,  flower,  seed  and 
vegetable,  which  the  people  now  could  not  well 
dispense  with,  except  at  great  inconvenience, 
discomfort,  and  positive  loss  to  themselves  and 
country.  For  our  own  part,  we  honor  all  such 
efforts,  and  feel  grateful  for  them,  even  when 
unsuccessful,  or  producing  nothing  beyond  an 
added  ornament  to  the  grounds  surrounding  a 
country  gentleman’s  mansion. 


The  Subscription  IS*  The  Plow,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  to 
be  conducted  essentially  in  the  same  manner, 
is  placed  at  so  low  a  price,  that  every  man  who 
has  even  a  kitchen  garden  to  cultivate,  to  say 
nothing  of  him  who  farms  his  numerous  acres,, 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it  from  the  advantage  he 
will  derive  from  its  perusal,  and  we  trust  our 
friends  will  give  to  it  a  full  and  hearty  support 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS.— No.  2. 

In  our  March  number,  we  took  you  with  us 
upon  a  morning  stroll  through  Fulton  Market. 
We  now  propose  to  carry  you  to  the  other  end 
of  the  same  street,  and  give  you  a  slight  view 
of  another  great  bazaar,  where  the  products  of 
many  thousand  farms  are  concentrated  upon  one 
point,  by  the  power  of  wind  and  steam,  which 
move  great  fleets  of  vessels  and  long  trains  of 
railroad  cars,  freighted  with  food  to  fill  the 
mighty  mass  of  moving  life,  that  must  be  daily 
fed  in  this  great  city. 

Your  first  feeling  upon  viewing  Washington 
Market  will  be  disgust  at  the  corporate  author¬ 
ities  of  New  York,  for  maintaining  such  an  abom¬ 
ination — such  a  collection  of  old  wooden  sheds, 
as  altogether  go  to  make  up,  as  you  will  sup¬ 
pose,  a  sort  of  temporary  make-shift  for  a  mar¬ 
ket  house.  Yet  this  make-shift  policy  has  dis¬ 
graced  the  city  upon  this  spot  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  ground  occupied  by  this  market 
is  much  longer  than  that  of  Fulton,  and  the 
business  transacted  here,  will  be  to  you  utterly 
inconceivable.  Situated  as  it  is  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  it  is  the  great  receiving  depot 
of  that  prolific  inlet  of  farm  produce  to  the 
markets  of  the  city  and  the  world.  This,  more 
than  any  other,  is  a  wholesale  mart  of  pro  visions. 

Let  us  step  on  board  of  the  market  vessels  in 
the  adjoining  dock.  At  least  a  dozen  large 
schooners  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
loaded  entirely  with  northern  potatoes,  and 
nearly  as  many  more  from  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  cargoes  of 
sweet  ones.  Here  are  five  sloop  load's  of  turnips, 
and  as  many  more  of  cabbages.  Of  apples,  we 
might  as  well  estimate  the  sands  of  the  sea 
shore,  as  attempt  an  approximation  towards  the 
quantity  of  this  fruit  daily  passing  through  this 
market,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other  avenues 
by  which  it  enters  into  and  is  sold  and  resold,  or 
consumed  in  this  great  fruit  emporium. 

Besides  all  these  sailing  vessels,  you  will  find 
all  along  the  docks  contiguous  to  this  market, 
numerous  steamboats  and  tow  barges,  fitted  up 
expressly  for  the  transportation  of  market  pro¬ 
duce.  Upon  these  you  will  count  the  carcasses 
of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  by  the 
hundreds,  butter  and  cheese  by  the  ton.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  trade  in  the  former 
article,  we  will  mention  that  a  friend  of  ours,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  Market,  whose  business 
is  that  of  wholesale  grocer,  and  not  generally 
engaged  in  the  produce  trade,  informed  us  that 
the  value  of  butter  consigned  to  this  house  for 
sale,  .would  amount  to  $50,000  per  annum. 


No  description,  however,  which  we  can  give, 
will  convey  an  idea  to  the  mind  of  one  who  has 
never  visited  the  city,  of  the  vastness  of  the 
quantity  of  food  daily  required  to  feed  such  a 
multitude  as  constantly  dwell  at  this  great  point 
of  concentration,  and  that  are  coming  to  or  go¬ 
ing  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Immense  quantities  of  property  at  this  season 
are  liable  to  destruction  from  frost.  Here  may 
be  seen  a  thousand  wagon  loads  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  cabbage,  and  other 
perishable  vegetables,  lying  upon  a  few  boards 
on  the  ground  under  open  sheds,  without  any 
possible  protection  to  prevent  freezing.  Upon 
the  wharves,  and  all  around  and  under  the  mar¬ 
ket  house,  and  on  the  pavements,  in  front  of  pro¬ 
duce  stores,  there  are  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
apples,  also  liable  to  be  frozen  in  a  single  night, 
upon  a  change  of  temperature  as  sudden  and 
severe  as  often  occurs  in  this  climate,  before 
they  could  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  crowded  condition  of  this  market  renders 
its  want  of  neatness  more  apparent — its  want  of 
almost  every  convenience,  comfort,  and  capa¬ 
bility,  has  been  so  long  apparent  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  they  have  ceased  to  wonder 
at,  or  be  disgusted  with  its  miserable  appearance. 
Situated  as  it  is,  with  a  broad  front  upon  the 
river,  what  an  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful, 
monument  of  city  pride  might  be  reared  here. 

The  basement  story  should  be  made  cool  and 
dry  in  summer,  and  proof  against  frost  in  win¬ 
ter.  This  should  be  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
market  upon  the  sides  of  the  building;  the 
rooms  under  the  center  being  dark  would  be 
used  as  store  houses,  for  anything  requiring  an 
even  temperature,  such  as  buttter,  lard,  fruit,  or 
vegetables.  The  first  floor  should  be  wholly 
occupied  for  meats  and  their  kindred  substances, 
upon  roomy  stalls,  with  broad  aisles  and  rail¬ 
road  tracks  between.  This  room  should  be  the 
perfection  of  neatness — fitted  with  marble  tables 
and  Croton  water ;  windows,  and  doors,  wire- 
screened  to  admit  air  and  keep  out  flies  ;  lighted 
with  gas,  and  kept  open  for  evening  sales — the 
only  time  laborers  can  find  leisure  to  attend— 
and  in  all  things  made  a  place  of  attraction,  in¬ 
stead  of  loathing  and  disgust. 

But  the  second  floor  should  be  the  greatest 
scene  of  interest.  Here,  in  a  hall  of  150  feet 
wide  and  300  feet  long,  should  be  sold  all  the 
innumerable  small  articles  of  traffic  and  fine 
fruits,  and  flowers  and  bijouterie  of  the  vege¬ 
table  world. 

The  floral  hall  should  be  made  a  place  of 
great  attraction}  by  the  ornaments  of  art  as 
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well  as  natural  productions,  and  always  open  to 
every  one  who  would  bring  these  blessed  gifts 
of  heaven  to  expose  for  sale.  Such  a  place 
would  encourage  the  cultivation  of  many  a 
waste  spot,  and  prompt  the  gathering  of  many 
a  wild  blossom  that  now  blooms  and  fades  in 
the  woods,  to  bring  to  the  New  York  flower 
market ;  bringing  with  it  not  only  comfort  to 
those  who  cultivate  and  sell,  but  cheap  and  in¬ 
nocent  pleasure  to  those  who  buy.  A  love  of 
flowers,  and  a  love  of  mischief  are  antagonistical 
to  each  other.  Cultivate  the  former,  and  the 
latter  will  fade  from  the  human  character. 

The  use  of  the  upper  rooms  I  need  not  point 
out ;  except  in  one  of  them  there  should  be  a 
market  reading-room,  where  the  farmer  in  his 
visits  to  the  city,  for  the  sale  of  his  crops  could 
always  find  a  much  more  pleasant  plaee  to  spend 
an  hour,  than  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
some  neighboring  bar  room. 

What  proud  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  us,  as 
editors  of  an  agricultural  paper,  if  we  could 
take  our  country  friends — particularly  the  boys 
and  girls — through  such  a  place  as  we  have 
pictured  for  a  market  house  of  the  products 
grown  by  the  toil  of  their  constant  exertions.  But 
when  we  come  back  to  the  reality  of  those  we 
have  described,  we  are  constrained  to  think  them 
emblems  of  that  too  prevalent  feeling. — Oh,  any¬ 
thing  is  good  enough  for  farmers — a  feeling  that 
will  continue  until  farmers  shall  exert  themselves 
to  rise  above  the  condition  where  a  faulty  educa¬ 
tion,  or  neglect  to  study  and  apply  science  to 
their  pursuits  of  life,  has  placed  them  in  the 
scale  of  society  in  this  country. 

At  some  future  time,  in  our  new  periodical, 
The  Plow,  we  will  take  another  stroll  together 
through  some  of  the  other  New  York  markets, 
and  perhaps  through  those  of  some  other  city. 

Solon  Robinson. 

— — — — - 

EFFECT  OF  DIET  OH  HEALTH  AND  OTHER  MAT¬ 
TERS—  INTERESTING-  LETTER  FROM  THE 
SHAKER  SOCIETY  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Amite  Co .,  Miss.,  Aug.  1851. 

I  enclose  a  letter  received  a  few  days  since 
from  Mr.  Bennet,  a  member  of  the  Shaker  Soci¬ 
ety,  near  Lexington,  Ky.  From  statistics  I  have 
seen,  they  average  the  longest  lived  of  any  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Union ;  they  own  as  fine  land  and  as 
fine  stock  as  Kentucky  can  show ;  they  are  very 
wealthy,  and  the  society  in  the  south  part  of 
the  state  is  also*  very  wealthy.  They  seldom 
have  any  sickness,  and  never  had  a  case  of 
cholera,  notwithstanding  it  was  all  around  them. 
They  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the  flesh  of 
hogs  as  food.  If  you  should  visit  them  you 


would  be  delighted  with  their  village.  They 
own  the  finest  Durham  cattle  I  ever  beheld. 
What  you  find  in  this  letter  can  be  relied  on. 

E.  J.  Capel. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer  Co.,  Ky.,  June  1851. 

Dear  Friend  : — Having,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  occupants,  an  abundance  of  land, 
we  are  mainly  employed  in  agricultural,  horti¬ 
cultural,  and  other  pursuits  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  rearing  of  stock,  par¬ 
ticularly  cattle,  sheep,  horses  for  our  own  use, 
and  a  few  hogs.  Our  stock  of  cattle  is  quite 
large,  and  consists,  in  the  main,  of  the  thorough¬ 
bred  improved  shorthorn  breeds.  The  short¬ 
horns,  in  our  opinion,  are  decidedly  the  best 
cattle  ever  introduced  into  this  section  of  country; 
they  are  thrifty,  well  formed,  grow  large,  come 
to  maturity  quick,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  their 
milking  properties.  Some  four  or  five  of  our 
thoroughbred  cows  are  now  giving  daily,  from 
60  to  66  lbs.  of  rich  milk,  making  an  average 
of  eight  gallons  each.  These,  it  is  admitted,  are 
rather  exceptions  ;  but  a  cow  that  doe-s  not  give 
six  gallons,  (48  lbs.)  per  day,  during  four  or  five 
months  first  after  calving,  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  here,  below  the  average.  But  climate  and 
nutrition  have  their  influence,  and  no  doubt  a 
race  more  diminutive  and  hardy  is  better  adapted 
to  your  section. 

Devon  Cattle . — I  saw  }mur  Devon  bull,  it  is 
presumed,  last  winter  at  Bayou  Sara,  in  the  care 

of -  Clauss.  He  is  a  beautiful  and  well 

formed  animal,  and  doubtless  will  do  well  in  the 
south — much  better,  with  the  same  attention, 
than  a  Durham  bull  would  do. 

South  Down ,  Cotswold,  and  Fine  Wooled  Sheep. 
Your  South  Downs  in  company  with  the  bull 
were  beautiful.  These  sheep  in  the  south,  where 
mutton  is  the  principal  object,  can  be  raised  with 
more  profit  than  any  other  kinds;  but  with  us, 
where  wool  is  the  leading  incentive,  they  are 
considered  very  unprofitable — we  have  tried  and 
discarded  them.  Our  flocks  consist  of  Saxony 
and  fine  wooled  sheep,  except  theBakewell  and 
improved  Cotswold,  but  these  coarse  wooled 
sheep  are  not  numerous  with  us. 

Swine. — We  have  but  few  hogs  and  these  are 
of  the  Berkshire  breed,  which  we  most  approve, 
after  trial  of  various  other  kinds. 

In  our  habits  and  manner  of  living  we  are 
very  regular.  We  rise  in  the  winter  at  five,  and 
in  the  summer  at  half  after  four  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  retire  to  rest  at  nine,  or  a 
little  before,  the  year  round.  We  breakfast  in 
winter  at  half  after  six,  and  in  summer  at  six; 
dine  at  twelve  and  sup  at  six,  during  the  year. 
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Diet. — As  articles  of  diet,  we  make  no  use  of  I 
pork,  foreign  teas  or  coffees,  simply  because  we 
believe  them  unwholesome;  but  deny  ourselves 
no  further  of  the  good  things  of  the  table,  found 
among  the  best  of  livers  in  this  country.  There 
is  this  difference,  however,  between  us  and  our 
neighboring  good  livers,  that  we  make  a  freer 
use  of  milk  and  butter,  pastries,  fruits,  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  alimentary  substances,  and  a  more 
restricted  use  of  meats,  &c.,  than  they  do.  Our 
meats  are  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  and  fish — eggs 
we  have,  especially  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
in  abundance.  At  our  meals  we  have  consider¬ 
able  variety  in  articles  of  diet,  and  these  articles, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  are  continually 
changed,  according  to  circumstances  ;  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  to  give  a  per¬ 
fect  understanding  of  how  we  live  in  every  mi- 
nutia.  But,  generally,  for  breakfast  we  have 
two  kinds  of  meat,  cold  light  bread  and  warm 
biscuit,  commonly  in  form  of  light  rolls,  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  domestic  tea  and  coffee,  Irish 
potatoes  and  other  vegetable  sauces,  pies  or 
pastry,  &c.  For  dinner,  two  kinds  of  meat, 
soups,  cooked  vegetables,  cold  light  bread,  warm 
corn  bread,  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  puddings, 
pies,  &c.  Supper,  no  meat,  cold  light  bread, 
domestic  tea  and  coffee,  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
potatoes  and  vegetable  sauces,  pies,  preserved 
fruits,  &c.  There  is  not,  though  allowable,  a 
very  free  use  made  of  any  kind  of  animal  food, 
further  than  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  by  the  society 
at  large,  and  many  of  them  find  it  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  health  to  restrict  themselves  within 
narrower  limits. 

Dyspepsia  Cured. — For  my  own  part,  an  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  animal  diet,  except  milk,  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  has  cured  me  of  dyspep¬ 
sia  or  indigestion,  or  perhaps  more  correctly, 
this  course  of  living  in  connection  with  the 
water  treatment,  has  cured  me.  We  have  never 
had  a  case  of  cholera  or  anything  like  it,  in  this 
place. 

Pasture  for  Coivs. — Nature  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  a  cow  should  have  plenty  of  grass  or 
other  nutritious  substances,  so  that  with  a  few 
hours’  labor  she  can  supply  herself  for  the  day, 
and  have  time  to  lie  and  rest  and  ruminate. 
These  conditions  are  known  to  be  essential  to 
her  health  and  well  being.  Where  a  cow  is 
compelled,  for  a  scanty  subsistence,  to  labor 
hard  in  the  hot  sun  all  day,  she  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  without  relief  dies,  where  other 
circumstances  are  favorable. 

Winter  Feeding  Stock. — Seven  months  in  the 
year,  on  an  average,  we  do  not  feed  our  milch 


cows  at  all,  grass  and  red  clover  in  pastures  being 
sufficient,  but  the  remaining  five  months  we  feed 
them.  The  principal  food  in  winter,  besides  hay, 
is  what  we  call  chop.  Oats  in  the  sheaf  un¬ 
threshed,  are  cut  and  mixed,  after  wetting,  with 
meal,  and  the  oats  should  be  cut  in  the  field 
before  they  get  fully  ripe  and  allowed  to  cure 
in  the  sun  and  be  taken  up  without  being  wet. 
Pumpkins,  turnips,  and  boiled  potatoes,  (Irish.) 
make  good  food  for  milch  cows  in  winter. 

M.  Burnett. 

FARMER  SNUG-  AND  FARMER  SLACK— THE 
CONTRAST. 

I  have  lately  made  some  observations  upon 
the  difference  between  farmers,  which,  with 
your  leave,  I  should  like  to  lay  before  your 
readers. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  premises 
of  a  good  farmer.  His  barns  and  out  buildings 
are  a  perfect  model  of  neatness.  Not  a  board 
missing  from  its  place  on  the  barn,  to  let  in  the 
winter  winds  and  snows ;  but  all  is  warm  and 
comfortable.  His  yards  do  not  show  the  want 
of  time  to  clear  them,  consequently,  he  does  not 
lose  one  quarter  of  his  manure — that  most  val¬ 
uable  and  necessary  article  in  all  improvements 
in  agriculture.  Not  only  is  this  amount  saved* 
but  the  pleasure  of  getting  around  the  yards  and 
barns  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  greatly  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  Examine  his  fences,  you  find  no  rails 
or  boards  missing — all  is  snug  and  in  order. 
His  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  their  places,  not 
troubling  his  neighbors.  Ask  this  man  to  take 
j  an  agricultural  paper,  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  will  tell  you  he  is  taking  one  already,  but 
would  like  to  renew  his  subscription  for  another 
year.  Ask  him  if  he  could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  it,  and  he  will  tell  you  perhaps  he  could,  but 
he  would  not  as  long  as  he  could  obtain  one  for 
so  trifling  a  sum.  This  is  the  scientific  farmer. 

Now  let  us  view  the  premises  of  the  farmer 
Slack,  and  mark  the  difference.  His  barns  speak 
out — they  want  now  and  then  a  board,  (and 
oftener  now  than  then,)  to  keep  the  contents 
from  the  snows  and  storms  of  winter.  His  yards 
show  the  effect  of  his  easy  habits — oo  much 
that  is  valuable  going  to  waste.  His  fences  de¬ 
note  the  same  want  of  care  and  attention.  In 
some  places  only  the  traces  of  a  fence  are  visi¬ 
ble,  so  that  with  the  utmost  ease,  his  own  cattle 
can  go  from  field  to  field,  or  his  neighbor’s  cattle 
partake  of  the  herbage  that  his  own  so  much 
require,  judging  from  their  appearance.  Such 
is  the  farm  of  neighbor  Slack — as  he  is  termed. 
Ask  him  to  take  an  agricultural  paper  and  mark 
his  answer — 99  cases  out  of  100  him  or  his  pro- 
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totype  will  tell  you  no — I  want  none  of  your 
book-farming.  He  is  contented  to  go  on  in  the 
same  routine. of  life  his  father  did  before  him- 
To  such  I  would  say,  of  the  two,  give  me  the 
book  farmer,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  farming  for 
me.  Moreover,  I  would  ask  what  is  it  that  makes 
the  difference  between  the  two  farms  I  have 
represented.  One  takes  an  agricultural  journal 
and  studies  his  profession,  while  the  other  does 
not.  The  contrast  is  drawn  from  facts  which 
have  lately  come  under  my  observation,  and  are 
not  exaggerated.  Augustus. 

Smyrna ,  New  York. 

OHIO  FARMING— CLEARING  LAND. 

The  success  of  the  farmer  depends  on  a  sound 
discriminating  judgment,  pointing  out  the  proper 
course  under  the  circumstances  which  surround 
him,  and  energy  and  perseverance  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  he  has  undertaken.  There  is  much 
land  in  Ohio  which  has  not  yet  been  disturbed 
by  the  woodman’s  axe  or  mattock.  Much  of 
this  is  covered  with  lofty  timber,  snd  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  various  kinds  of  bushes.  The 
average  cost  of  grubbing  alone  is  not  less  than 
two  dollars,  and  the  whole  cost  of  clearing  and 
fencing,  at  least  eight  dollars  per  acre.  Although 
I  am  not  an  old  man,  yet  I  have  subdued  and 
brought  under  cultivation  between  three  and 
four  hundred  acres  of  forest  land. 

Proper  time  for  Grubbing. — I  prefer  the  early 
part  of  summer  for  grubbing ;  the  roots  remaining 
in  the  ground  more  quickly  decay,  and  less  labor 
from  sprouts  and  suckers  is  experienced.  The 
brush  is  piled  and  burnt  any  time  through  the 
summer.  The  great  mass  of  brush  and  fallen 
timber  which  are  necessarily  burnt  on  the 
ground  leave  a  very  clean  surface,  but  under¬ 
neath  a  literal  web  of  interwoven  roots  are 
found  extended  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  field.  Having  arrived  thus  far,  the  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up — what  is  the  most  judicious  method 
to  insure  a  crop  of  wheat  on  this  land.  In  pre¬ 
paring  new  ground,  I  use  a  strong  team  and 
heavy  plows.  On  similar  lands  I  have  sowed 
on  the  surface  and  scratched  over  it  with  one 
horse  and  shovel  plow — this  being  the  only 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.  This  method  requires 
less  than  half  the  labor  of  the  other  process, 
and  less  than  half  the  time ;  and  finally,  an  equal 
if  not  superior  crop  is  obtained.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  spring  I  sow  the  field  in  timothy  and  clover 
seed,  which  remains  in  pasture  about  five  years, 
by  this  time  the  roots  have  generally  become 
rotten ;  the  two  horse  plow  can  then  work  to  good 
advantage,  and  the  ground  is  in  good  condition 


for  a  crop  of  any  kind  of  grain.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  rxme  but  clean 
porous,  loamy  soils  are  treated  in  tms  way. 

The  common  method  of  preparing  and  seed¬ 
ing  down  older  lands  in  this  vicinity,  is  to  plow 
before  harvest,  and  just  before  seeding,  stir  the 
land,  then  sow  the  seed  and  finish  with  the 
harrow  or  cultivator.  This  method  generally 
brings  a  good  crop,  but  much  labor  has  been 
expended.  It  is  true  the  fallow  system  has  its 
advantages,  yet  lam  of  opinion,  about  the  same 
result  can  be  obtained  with  less  labor.  Where 
I  have  clover  hay  I  deem  one  plowing  sufficient; 
I  then  reverse  the  common  order ;  instead  of  sow¬ 
ing  and  following  with  the  harrow,  I  prefer  a 
thorough  pulverizing  the  soil  with  the  harrow, 
and  then  sow  the  seed,  and  now  comes  the 
shovel  plow  again,  which  is  the  last  implement 
unless  water  furrows  are  required.  If  the  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  has  been  thoroughly  done, 
the  inverted  sod  will  be  but  little  disturbed  and 
the  soil  is  thrown  up  and  left  in  ridges.  The 
freezing  and  thawing  of  winter  breaks  down  and 
crumbles  the  soil,  which  is  equal  to  hoeing  the 
young  plant,  causing  it  to  start  early  in  the 
spring,  bidding  defiance  to  the  fly,  and,  in  due 
time,  rewarding  the  husbandman  with  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop.  For  the  last  implement  I  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  cultivator  to  the  harrow,  but  in  all  sincer¬ 
ity,  I  prefer  the  shovel  plow  to  either.  It  raises 
the  ridges  a  little  higher  and  leaves  the  ground 
considerably  rougher  than  any  cultivator  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  But  I  will  not  further 
trespass  on  your  columns.  G. 

Moore's  Salt  Works,  Ohio,  1851. 

- - 

HUMBUGS  AND  IMPOSITIONS  OF  THE  DAY.— No.  2. 

Spanish  and  French  Merino  Sheep. — No  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  domestic  animal  whatever,  has 
been  more  serviceable  to  the  U.  S.  than  that 
of  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  those  munificent  men, 
from  Chancellor  Livingston,  Col.  Humphreys, 
on  through  the  course  of  years  to  Messrs.  Col¬ 
lins  and  Taintor,  whose  liberal  and  large  souled 
forecast,  regardless  of  cost  and  results,  have 
risked  their  money  and  labor  in  bringing  them 
into  the  country,  are  entitled  to  their  country’s 
gratitude.  If  they  have  been  paid  for  their  out¬ 
lays  in  the  sale  of  their  sheep,  it  is  but  what  was 
justly  due  them  in  a  business  view  of  their  enter¬ 
prises.  But  were  that  not  so,  those  who  have 
shared  the  benefits  of  their  labor  and  solicitude, 
would  not  be  particularly  unhappy  on  such  ac¬ 
count.  Still  these  animals  took,  and  do  still 
take  among  our  farmers,  because  they  paid;  and 
like  the  Morgan  horses,  for  the  past  dozen  years, 
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various  kinds  of  these  “improved”  sheep  have 
been  in  demand.  Within  that  time  more  “  pau- 
lar”  merinos  have  been  sold — “the  pure  descend¬ 
ants  of  Consul  Jarvis’  flock’— ten  to  one, than  he 
ever  bred,  or  could  have  been  bred  from  all  he 
ever  owned;  and  he  professes  not  to  have  bred 
a  pure  one  for  twenty  years  past — but,  be  it 
observed  that  Consul  Jarvis  did  not  thus  sell 
them.  And  so  of  any  or  all  other  varieties 
which  the  market  demanded. 

Then,  as  the  last  grand  crown  of  all  came  the 
Rambouillet,  and  other  importations  of  the 
French  merinos.  These,  too,  soon  found  their 
way  into  Vermont ;  and  from  these  originals ,  there 
soon  spawned  out  flocks  as  numerous  as  those 
of  Jacob  from  the  stock  of  Laban.  The  first 
grand  “  show”  of  them  was  made  at  Syracuse, 
in  1849,  and  noble  animals  they  were.  But 
such  a  marvellous  power  have  these  sheep  also 
to  procreate  their  kind,  that,  obedient  to  the 
demand,  and  grateful  to  their  proprietors  for  the 
price ,  their  fecundity  became  second. only  to  that 
of  the  vermin  at  Carrier’s  tavern,  in  one  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare.  During  the  autumn  of 
1850,  at  every  cattle  show  extending  from  Ver¬ 
mont  to  Kentucliy,  they,  “  the  pure  blood  French 
merinos,  of  the  most  recent  importation,”  were 
shown  in  scores  ;  while  at  every  landing  or  stop¬ 
ping  place,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  far  west, 
“lots”  of  them  and  their  crosses,  with  the  “pure 
Paulars,”  were  to  be  seen  stowed  away  in  pas¬ 
tures,  at  storage ,  for  selling  after  the  shows  were 
over ;  and  what  is  equally  remarkable,  the  flocks 
from  which  these  sheep  were  produced  had  all 
been  sold  out  clear  and  entire  the  year  before !  Veri¬ 
ly,  Vermont  is  a  prolific  country !  But  Jonathan’s 
gullibility  is  as  wide  as  Sam  Slick’s  invention 
and  no  doubt  the  Slicks  will  have  a  “good  drive’’ 
for  another  year  or  two. 

Devon  Cattle. — Then  again,  the  Devon  cattle, 
beautiful  red  animals,  and  as  useful  as  they  are 
beautiful,  were  brought  into  the  country.  Taking 
the  fancy  of  our  breeders  and  farmers,  they  came 
into  demand.  Possessed  of  one  or  two  of  pure 
blood,  the  jockeys  soon  exhibited  herds  of  plump, 
sleek,  red  colors — “pure  Devons,”  of  course — 
and  from  that  day,  some  years  ago,  to  this,  our 
cattle  shows  swarm  with  these  Devon  calves  with 
black ,  brown  and  streaked  noses,  so  entirely  charac¬ 
teristic  of  pure  Devons !  These  are  exhibited  and 
sold — “  premium  stock”  too — at  fifty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  each,  and  bound  to  Canada,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  the  far  west  and  south! 

Of  course  the  purchasers  of  these  spawn,  read 
the  Agricultural  papers !  They  are  good  judges 
of  cattle  ;  animal  physiologists  as  well,  and  pay 


great  attention  to  pedigree  and  the  character  of  the 
men  they  deal  with !  This  last  remark,  I  con¬ 
fess,  is  sheer  irony.  It  is  an  unwelcome  subject 
I  admit ;  but  as  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the 
time,  I  feel  bound  to  show  up  some  of  the  impo¬ 
sitions  of  the  day,  whether  it  might  benefit  the 
public  or  not.  At  some  future  time  I  may  re¬ 
sume  the  subject.  Vermonter. 

- - 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  NEW  ENGLAND  FARM¬ 
HOUSE. 

In  our  last  number  I  gave  you  an  insight  into 
the  farmer’s  kitchen.  Now  let  us  walk  out  in 
the  balmy  air  of  the  following  morning  and  look 
at  the  exterior  of  this  happy  abode. 

It  is  only  one  story,  but  the  gambrel  roof  gives 
ample  space  in  the  chamber  for  lodging-rooms. 
It  is  32  by  48  feet  on  the  ground,  with  a  projec¬ 
tion  at  one  end  for  a  dairy  room — an  important 
point  never  lost  sight  of  by  a  thriving  farmer. 


Farm  House. — Fig.  66. 


In  front  there  are  two  rooms,  each  16  by  18  feet, 
with  a  front  door  opening  into  an  entry  between, 
behind  which,  and  occupying  about  twelve  feet 
square,  stands  the  huge  stone  chimney,  right  in 
the  center  of  the  house.  The  kitchen  is  16  by 
24  feet,  with  a  fire  place  of  most  ample  dimen¬ 
sions.  At  one  end  is  a  bed  room  and  pantry,  at 
the  other  the  chamber  and  cellar  stairs,  a  bed¬ 
room  and  long  entry  to  the  end  door,  or  one  of 
common  entrance.  The  well  is  within  a  rod  of 
the  back  kitchen  door,  and  the  garden  a  few 
rods  beyond. 

About  forty  feet  from  the  end  door  is  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  great  wood-pile  of  last  winter;  for 
in  those  good  old  times,  every  New  England 
farmer  made  it  a  point  to  get  up  wood 
enough  in  sledding  time  to  last  through  the  year. 
Two  of  the  boys  are  hard  at  work  before  break¬ 
fast,  preparing  oven-wood.  Another  is  feeding 
the  hogs,  and  the  fourth  has  gone  after  the  oxen 
to  have  them  ready  to  start  into  the  field  as  soon 
as  breakfast  is  over.  The  hired  men  are  in  the 
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orchard  saving  time  by  saving  a  few  winter 
apples.  The  girls,  two  of  them  are  getting 
breakfast,  and  the  others  are  in  the  cow  yard. 

Now  let.  us  accompany  father ,  who  is  almost 
as  fond  of  his  cows  as  his  girls,  and  take  a  look 
at  them.  Certainly  they  are  a  beautiful  herd, 
all  red,  with  fine  Devon  points,  gentle  and  good 
milkers.  Two  sides  of  the  yard  are  fenced  with 
a  very  high  stone  wall,  and  the  other  two  by  the 
barn  and  long  shed,  capable  of  sheltering  forty 
or  fifty  head  of  cattle.  The  center  of  the  yard 
is  a  basin,  which  is  kept  constantly  filled  with 
muck,  sods,  weeds,  and  all  sorts  of  trash  capable 
of  making  manure,  or  saving  it  by  absorption. 

A  New  England  Barn . — Now  let  us  look  into 
the  most  important  building  upon  every  farm. 
It  is  40  by  60  feet  and  18  feet  high.  This  door 
opens  into  a  stable  40  feet  long  and  14  wide* 
provided  with  stanchions,  which  hold  the 
heads  of  the  cows  in  winter ;  each  one  of  which 
is  so  trained  as  to  know  her  place,  and  walk  up 
to  it  as  orderly  as  the  well  trained  horse,  which 
occupies  a  box  at  one  end  of  the  stable.  Two 
great  folding  doors  open  upon  both  sides  of  the 
barn,  so  that  a  load  of  hay  can  be  driven  in 
from  either  side,  and  the  empty  cart  pass  out  at 
the  other.  Over  the  stable  is  a  tight  floor,  upon 
which  there  is  a  great  mow  of  rye,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  the  bay,  filled  with  hay  and  oats 
from  ground  to  peak.  Old  Zeph,  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  negro,  is  just  clearing  off  the  barn  floor  to 
commence  the  seemingly  endless  task  of  beating 
out  all  that  grain  with  a  flail.  But  he  will  do  it, 
and  then  winnow  in  the  wind,  and  carry  it  upon 
his  back  to  the  bins  in  the  carriage  and  corn 
houses.  And  such  is  a  picture  of  New  England 
farming  in  old  times.  Solon  Robinson. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CUTTING  TIMBER  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  Judge 
Capell  of  Mississippi,  which  has  been  some 
time  on  hand,  waiting  for  an  insertion  entire. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  is 
an  old  experienced  wagon  maker,  he  says,  “he 
is  one  of  the  most  particular  men  about  his  work, 
and  always  cuts  his  timber  treds  during  winter.  He 
selects  them  of  a  young  and  vigorous  growth, 
with  healthy  looking  tops,  the  limbs  inclining 
upwards,  instead  of  horizontal.  The  best  he  finds 
in  the  pine  woods  on  the.  little  creeks,  where  the 
soil  is  rich  and  has  considerable  sand  in  it.  For 
spokes,  he  cuts  trees  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  or  smaller ;  and  always  selects  timber 
of  a  young,  thrifty  growth,  with  a  coarse  grain; 
the  heavier  the  better,  as  fine  grain  and  porous 
wood  is  always  brash,  and  light.  He  prefers 


trees  for  felloes  that  grow  on  the  sides  of  hills. 
Such  timber  does  not  crack  so  much.  The  most 
important  point  is  to  have  the  timber  got  out  im¬ 
mediately  after  cutting  the  trees;  have  it  chop¬ 
ped,  split  or  sawed  into  proper  sized  pieces,  and 
laid  in  the  shop  to  season.  In  making  a  wagon, 
he  has  the  timber  dressed  out,  (after  lying  in  the 
shop  for  a  year,)  one  or  two  months  before  put¬ 
ting  together,  as  oak  timber  will  shrink  every 
time  it  is  dressed.  He  uses  for  hubs  the  best  post 
oak,  and  red  •  elm,  selected  from  thrifty  trees, 
clear  of  any  rot  or  sap,  and  turns  and  bores 
them  immediately,  and  lays  them  away  till 
seasoned ;  they  crack  very  little  in  drying,  (the 
finest  hubs  I  ever  saw  were  of  his  make.)  Mr. 
Gray,  a  gentleman  of  experience,  says,  the  tim¬ 
ber  here  is  much  tougher  and  better  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  believe  this  information  is 
worth  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Agriculturist, 
to  any  man  who  feels  interested  in  getting  out 
wagon  timber.  E.  J.  Capell. 

Amite  County ,  Miss. 

- - .O. - - 

FARMING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Tyler  of  Sa¬ 
cramento,  he  informs  us  that  thousands  of  tons 
of  hay  and  wild  oats  have  been  secured  the  past 
season,  so  that  forage  is  likely  to  be  plenty  at 
the  mines  and  elsewhere  in  California.  During 
winter  they  hope  to  obtain  $90  to  $130  per  ton 
for  it.  At  harvest  time  they  paid  laborers  from 
$75  to  $150  per  month. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  vegetables  sells  by 
the  pound.  Potatoes  are  worth  5  to  5^  cents  per 
pound,  and  grow  from  one  to  five  pounds  weight. 
Beets  5  to  7  cents  per  pound,  and  one  grown 
there  the  past  summer  weighed  forty-six  pounds. 
Cabbages,  8  to  10  cents  per  pound,  a  head  of  one 
of  which  measured  forty-one  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Onions,  20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  tur¬ 
nips  6  cents,  tomatoes  10  to  15  cents;  of  the 
size  of  these  last  nothing  is  said,  so  that  our 
readers  may  imagine  them  as  large  as  they 
please — say, as  big  as  a  quart  pot,  up  to  around 
half-bushel. 

The  land  on  the  Sacramento  is  very  fertile, 
and  no  matter  where  you  plant,  things  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  grow  if  you  will  only  irrigate  the  land; 
but  directly  after  a  rain  is  the  best  time.  Mel¬ 
on-vines  may  be  seen  with  ripe  fruit  and  blos¬ 
soms  at  the  same  time. 

The  climate  of  Sacramento  is  very  fine.  The 
absence  of  rain  during  the  summer  is  not  so 
great  a  drawback  as  one  would  suppose,  as  the 
nights  are  quite  cool,  and  considerable  dew  falls. 

Mrs.  Farnham  of  La  Libertad,  near  Monterey, 
has  sent  us  some  California  wheat,  a  fair  sample 
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of  a  crop  of  twentyffive  acres.  Some  of  the  heads 
of  this  wheat  are  seven  inches  long,  and  the 
grains  are  much  larger  than  any  we  ever  saw 
grow  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  our  readers  are 
skeptical  on  this  one  point,  they  can  call  at  our 
office  and  see  for  themselves. 

Mr.  John  M.  Horner,  from  Monmouth  county, 
New-Jersey,  arrived  in  California  in  August 
1846,  and  settled  at  San  Jose  Mission,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Santa  Clara.  Mr.  Tyler  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  years  results  of  his  farming — but  re¬ 
collect  in  these  calculations,  that  he  now  grows 
two  or  three  crops  a  year. 

“  First  year ,  I  farmed  sixty ^acres  in  various 
kinds  of  produce,  but  gathered  nothing  but  dear 
experience. 

Second  year.  I  was  thrown  into  confusion  on 
account  of  the  gold  mines.  Laborers  could  not 
be  hired  at  any  price,  and  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  Governor  himself  had  to  cook 
his  own  meals.  I  farmed  but  very  little,  and 
finally  I  caught  the  gold  fever  and  went  to  the 
mines;  and  there  I  caught  the  fe'ver  and  ague, 
and  returned  to  my  farm.  I  gathered  nothing 
the  second  year. 

Third  year ,  I  made  further  preparations  for 
farming.  I  was  determined  not  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  farm  I  would.  I  could  not  hire 
hands  for  $16  per  day.  I  tried  to  enter  into  co¬ 
partnership,  but  could  not  effect  it ;  all  had 
rather  go  to  the  mines.  None  of  my  brothers 
were  yet  in  the  country.  But  I  would  not  be 
disappointed.  I  got  the  assistance  of  three  In¬ 
dians,  and  we  went  to  the  mountains,  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  there  we  worked  at  the 
red-wood  (cedars  of  Lebanon,  for  some  of  them 
are  300  feet  high,)  until  we  got  rails  and  posts 
sufficient  to  secure  fifteen  acres,  which  I  plant¬ 
ed  principally  in  potatoes.  The  produce  gather¬ 
ed  was  worth  about  $16,000;  but  unfortunately 
I  lost  one  half,  on  account  of  heavy  rains  set¬ 
ting  in,  and  the  scarcity  of  help.  Thus  ended 
the  third  year. 

Fourth  year.  My  younger  brother  arrived  in 
January.  We  managed  to  fence  some  400  acres 
and  farm  150,  principally  in  potatoes;  and  our 
crops  yielded  about  as  follows : 

Potatoes. .  1,760,000  lbs.  Pumpkins.  .80,000  lbs. 

Onions....  40,000  “  Barley . 20,000  “ 

Tomatoes..  50,000  “  Wheat . 40,000  “ 

Beets .  6,000  “  Chickens...  100 

Solid  head-  Eggs .  300  doz. 

ed  cabbages  60,000  “ 

Fifth  year ,  1851.  We  have  fenced  about  1,300 
acres,  and  have  farmed  800.  We  want  no 


rain  until  December,  and  we  will  be  sure  to 
gather,  of 

Potatoes _ 120,000  bush.  Solid-headed 


Onions . 

6,000 

(6 

cabbages 

108,000 

Table  beets. 

4,000 

ii 

Chickens. 

600 

Turnips. . . . 

1,000 

tc 

Eggs . 

1,200  doz. 

Carrots  .... 

1,000 

(C 

Onion  seed 

800  lbs. 

Tomatoes  . . 

1,200 

6C 

Beet . . 

200  “ 

Barley . 

5,000 

(C 

Cab’ge  “ 

100  “ 

Pumpkins  . .  30  tons. 


To  most  of  the  Eastern  world  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  our  soil  and  climate,  the  above 
account  will  look  almost  impossible.  But,  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  have  nine  months  out  of  twelve 
in  which  we  can  sow,  and  nine  in  which  we  can 
gather,  it  is  not  doubtful.  And  if  there  ever  was 
a  country  in  which  the plowman  overtook 
the  reaper,”  California  is  that  one.  A  large 
amount  of  produce  will  be  raised  in  California 
this  year  for  market.  This  valley  alone  will 
yield  about 


600,000  bush.  Potatoes. 


32,000  “ 
10,200  “ 
5,000  “ 
100,000  “ 
15,000  “ 


Onions, 
Table  Beets, 
Tomatoes, 
Barley, 
Wheat, 


6,000  bush.  Pears, 
1,400  “  Apples, 

400  tons  Pumpkins, 
195  “  Grapes, 
3,000  “  Hay, 
550,000  Solid  head¬ 
ed  Cabbages. 


Besides  the  above  there  will  be  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  beans,  peas,  melons,  and  finer  garden 
sauce ;  and  some  4,000  sheep  and  hogs,  besides 
cattle  almost  as  numerous  as  the  acres  of  land 
over  which  they  feed.  This  valley,  if  its  resour¬ 
ces  were  fully  developed,  would  supply  more 
than  a  million  of  population.  I  write  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  having  spent  five  years 
in  the  valley.  There  are  600,000  acres  of  good 
tillable  land  within  its  borders.  The  poorest 
will  yield  2,000  pounds  of  wheat  or  barley,  and 
the  best  70,000  pounds  of  onions,  per  acre. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  prices  of  labor, 
which  are  about  $70  per  month,  my  calcula¬ 
tions,  based  upon  experimental  knowledge,  are 
such  as  to  warrant  me  in  stating  that  California 
can  supply  her  own  market  in  beef,  pork,  flour, 
barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  cheap,  and 
of  a  better  quality,  than  she  can  be  supplied 
from  any  quarter  of  the  world.  Vegetables  will 
be  very  cheap  this  year.  After  the  first  of 
August,  1852,  California  wiil  supply  her  own 
market  with  barley  ;  but  when  she  can  supply 
herself  with  flour,  is  doubtful,  as  tnere  are  no 
mills  in  the  country,  and  farmers  will  not  raise 
wheat  without  some  prospect  of  a  market.” 
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PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

We  are  asked  if  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
are  likely  to  rule  as  low  as  they  now  do  through¬ 
out  the  year.  We  think  not,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1st.  Corn  has  been  a  failure  almost  entirely, 
in  what  is  called  the  transition  or  middle  country 
of  the  south,  owing  to  the  excessive  drought ; 
and  it  is  not  a  large  crop  anywhere,  except  at 
the  west. 

2d.  Potatoes  have  rotted  badly ;  and  turnips 
and  other  root  crops,  owing  also  to  the  drought, 
have  suffered  severely. 

3d.  Pasture  in  many  places  has  been  so  short 
since  August,  that  much  corn  has  been  cut  up, 
and  hay  given  out  to  the  cattle  for  fodder. 

Now  when  hay,  vegetables,  and  corn  are 
scarce  and  high,  much  more  wheat,  and  particu¬ 
larly  shorts  and  bran,  will  be  consumed  than 
ordinarily.  Wheat  and  flour  must  consequently 
be  in  greater  demand.  We  have  heard  of  wheat 
being  ground  up  already,  in  considerable 
quantities,  with  corn,  oats,  and  other  grain,  for 
provender  for  cattle. 

The  crop  of  wheat  has  been  large  this  year 
in  America,  and  generally  the  same  throughout 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  this,  Great  Britain  will 
want  a  good  deal;  and  the  consumption  at  home 
will  be  more,  depend  upon  it,  than  is  now  antici¬ 
pated.  On  the  whole,  we  think  wheat  and  flour 
is  destined  to  gradually  advance  through  the 
winter,  and  that  next  spring  they  will  be  higher 
than  now — still,  we  may  be  disappointed  in  so 
agreeable  an  anticipation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer. 

- - 

WINTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  STOCK. 

In  this  cold  latitude,  where  farmers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  their  stock  for  five  or  six  months 
in  a  year,  on  food  which  has  been  laid  up  in 
store,  during  the  season  of  grazing,  it  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  worth)'"  of  their  first  attention,  to 
know  how,  or  by  what  means  they  may  avail 
ihemselves  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
their  stock,  from  the  fodder  designed  for  the  use 
of  winter;  or,  in  other  words,  how  they  may 
keep  their  stock  in  the  most  thrifty  condition 
on  a  given  amount  of  fodder.  There  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  scores  of  farmers  who  make  little  or  no 
reckoning  of  the  growth  of  their  stock,  during 
the  months  of  winter ;  and  therefore,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  think  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  receive  an  adequate  allowance 
of  food,  or  are  protected  from  the  pinching  cold 
and  pelting  storms.  Pecuniary  interest  would 
seem  to  prompt  to  a  proper  investigation  of  this 
subject,  and  to  an  adoption  of  the  wisest  and 


most  profitable  system  of  management;  but 
humanity,  alone,  demands  that  we  pursue  the 
course  which  will  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  comfort,  and  the  largest  compensation,  as  a 
reward  for  the  time  and  expense  of  wintering 
stock. 

By  taking  a  proper  view  of  this  subject,  three 
things  are  particularly  worthy  of  consideration. 

First:  A  supply  of  good  fodder,  adequate  to 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  kept  during  the  fod¬ 
dering  season, 

Second ;  Comfortable  protection  from  the 
cold  and  storms  of  winter. 

Third:  System  and  regularity  in  feeding. 

1.  The  period  of  time  “  between  grass  and  hay,” 
has  ever  been  acknowledged  as  the  most  trying 
for  stock  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  time  when,  if 
particular  .vigilance  is  not  exercised  by  the 
judicious  husbandman,  his  stock  will  be  seen  to 
fall  away  in  flesh.  This  period  arrives,  in  the 
same  latitude,  earlier  or  later  in  the  season,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  the  fall 
of  snow,  and  the  abundance  of  herbage.  This 
is  the  most  proper  time  for  every  farmer  to 
make  an  estimate,  whether  he  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  abundance  of  fodder,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  present  stock,  during  the  fodder¬ 
ing  season. 

When  it  is  perceived  that  cattle  obtain  an  in. 
adequate  supply  of  food  from  the  pasture,  they 
should  be  yarded,  or  put  in  their  stalls,  during 
the  frosty  nights,  and  fed  a  little  hay,  cut  corn¬ 
stalks,  or  pumpkins.  And  I  consider  it  the 
wisest  management,  not  to  suffer  them  to  go 
into  the  fields,  in  the  morning  until  after  the 
frost  has  disappeared;  because,  while  the  frost 
is  on  the  grass  they  will  eat  little  or  none,  and 
will  destroy  more  grass  by  stepping  on  it, 
while  it  is  frozen,  than  they  can  consume  in 
half  a  day.  But  few  farmers  are  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  commencing  to  fodder  until  after 
the  supply  in  the  form  of  pasture  is  entirely 
cut  off.  Cattle  of  any  kind,  taken  from  herb¬ 
age  and  confined  to  dry  fodder,  suffer  amazing¬ 
ly,  on  account  of  the  change  which  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  must  undergo  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
functions;  The  change  should  be  gradual ;  and 
then  there  need  be  no  apprehensions  of  injury 
to  the  animal.  If  there  has  been  an  exuberance 
of  herbage,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  same  thrifty 
condition  on  fodder,  not  a  little  effort  will  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman,  to 
pamper  the  appetite,  by  feeding  a  variety  of 
food.  Cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  the  human 
species,  are  extremely  fond  of  a  variety  of  food. 
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Sheep  are  more  so  than  any  other  domestic  an¬ 
imal.  Animals  of  all  kinds  thrive  better,  and 
fatten  faster,  when  they  have  access  to  several 
kinds  of  food  than  when  they  are  confined  to 
only  one  sort. 

Of  this  fact,  we  should  take  the  advantage  in 
foddering;  and  by  a  judicious  admixture  of 
different  kinds,  induce  stock  to  eat  much  of  a 
given  kind  of  fodder,  which,  if  fed  alone,  would 
be  entirely  refused.  Sheep  and  cattle  would 
doubtless  thrive  well  on  good  hay ;  but  they 
do  much  better  if  a  portion  of  straw  is  allowed 
them,  in  connection  with  the  hay. 

I  never  confine  my  stock  for  more  than  one 
day,  to  one  kind  of  food,  after  the  foddering  sea¬ 
son  has  fairly  commenced.  When  my  cattle 
are  brought  into  winter  quarters,  I  commence 
threshing  my  grain,  and  thresh  but  .a  few  hun¬ 
dred  bundles  at  a  time.  A  part  of  the  straw  is 
passed  through  a  straw  cutter,  and  mixed  with 
cut  hay,  chaff,  cut  corn  stalks,  and  moistened 
with  water.  This  precipitates  any  disagreeable 
dust  which  may  exist  among  it,  and  prepares 
it  for  the  reception  of  meal,  or  shorts,  which 
will  adhere  more  evenly  to  the  mass  by  being 
wet,  as  it  is  incorporated  with  a  fork.  A  heap¬ 
ing  bushel  of  this  preparation  constitutes  a 
breakfast  for  an  ox  or  cow.  When  they  are 
turned  from  their  stalls  into  the  yard,  they  have 
access  to  good  fresh  straw  during  the  day,  of 
which  they  will  eat  a  great  amount.  When  I 
feed  whole  hay,  straw  is  mixed  with  it  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  straw  to  two  or  three 
of  hay.  This  is  a  more  expeditious  mode  of 
feeding,  but  not  so  economical.  I  feed  but  little 
whole  hay ;  because,  I  consider  that  it  requires 
enough  less  of  cut  fodder,  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  animal,  to  remunerate  one  for  the  expense 
of  keeping  a  machine  in  order,  and  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  cutting.  But,  cutting  damaged  fodder 
will  by  no  means  make  it  good ;  although  a  vast 
amount  of  hay  that  is  coarse  and  unpalatable 
while  whole,  by  a  little  preparation,  may  be 
rendered  eatable.  As  cold  produces  a  voracious 
appetite,  the  poorest  part  of  fodder  should  be 
reserved  for  the  coldest  weather ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  increase  the  quantity  of  food 
as  the  quality  deteriorates.  It  is  bad  policy  to 
confine  young  cattle  or  sheep,  during  the  se¬ 
verest  weather,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  farm¬ 
ers,  to  straw  alone,  and  then  feed  them  some¬ 
thing  else  when  the  weather  moderates ;  be¬ 
cause,  the  substances  found  in  straw  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  bodily  parts 
of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  ; 
derive  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  j 


subsistence  from  the  atmosphere  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them.  They  cannot  live  on  air  any  more 
than  they  can  survive  long  without  it. 

2.  In  connection  with  an  abundance  of  food, 
comfortable  protection  from  the  pelting  storms 
of  winter  should  not  be  overlooked.  Some 
farmers  are  inclined  to  think  that  cattle  and 
sheep  have  thick  coats  of  hair  and  wool,  and 
a  tough  skin  for  a  protection ;  but  they  hate 
cold  and  wet  storms  as  much  as  a  cat  dislikes  a 
wet  floor.  Perhaps  stock  experience  as  much 
injury  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  stormy 
nights  in  the  fall,  as  during  the  winter;  for  then, 
their  systems  are  not  so  thoroughly  prepared 
to  resist  the  cold  as  they  are  after  the  cold 
weather  has  really  commenced.  It  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  stock  would  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  without  any  protection  during  the  winter; 
but  comfortably  protected  from  the  cold  storms, 
they  will  subsist  on  a  much  smaller  allowance 
of  food.  Warmth  is  indispensably  requisite  to 
the  thrift  and  comfort  of  any  animal.  The  heat 
of  the  body  must  be  kept  up,  or  incalculable 
injury  follows.  All  animals  depend  on  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach,  to  supply  them  with 
heat ;  and  if  comfortably  protected,  much  of  the 
food  which  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
would  go  to  form  flesh,  bone,  and  muscle.  Ani¬ 
mal  heat  is  sustained  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  flame  of  a  fire  is  supported  ;  that  is,  by  the 
union  of  two  elementary  substances,  oxygen 
and  carbon,  which  are  the  principal  support¬ 
ers  of  combustion.  The  source  from  whence 
horses,  cattle,  &c.  derive  carbon,  is  the  fodder 
which  they  consume ;  which,  after  undergoing 
mastication  and  digestion,  is  carried  by  the 
blood  to  the  lungs,  where,  by  the  act  of  respira¬ 
tion,  it  is  united  with  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  this  union,  heat  is  gen¬ 
erated.  Now  it  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that 
the  blood  of  an  animal  must  be  furnished  with 
a  new  supply  of  carbon  from  time  to  time,  either 
from  the  fat  and  muscle  secreted  in  the  system, 
or  from  the  food  consumed.  Should  there  be 
a  deficiency  of  carbon  in  the  daily  allowance 
of  an  animal’s  food,  such  deficiency  must  be 
made  up  from  a  waste  of  the  organised  parts  of 
the  body.  Exposing  animals  to  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  dissipates  this  heat ;  and  if  the  situation  is 
a  bleak  one,  heat  is  dissipated  with  increased 
rapidity.  When  the  bodies  of  animals  are  wet 
with  rain  and  snow,  evaporation  is  constantly 
going  on,  by  which  process,  much  more  of  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  evolved  than  when  the  body 
is  dry ;  and  if  the  wind  blows  upon  them,  evap¬ 
oration  is  more  rapid;  and  consequently,  a 
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greater  degree  of  cold  is  the  result.  But  if  ani¬ 
mals  are  protected  from  wind  and  storms,  more 
heat  is  retained  for  their  comfort ;  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fuel,  through  the  medium  of  food,  to 
keep  up  this  heat,  is  not  so  great ;  and  thus,  less 
fodder  is  required.  Whatever  tends  to  make 
animals  comfortable,  tends  to  make  them  in¬ 
crease  in  weight.  When  animals  have  comfort¬ 
able  stalls  or  sheds,  well  littered  with  straw,  as 
they  should  be,  where  they  may  lie  down  with¬ 
out  the  fear  of  being  routed,  and  pass  the  night 
in  rumination  and  quiet  rest,  they  will  subsist 
on  a  much  smaller  allowance  of  food  than  when 
they  are  compelled  to  lie  down  on  the  cold 
snow. 

The  stalls  of  my  cattle,  as  long  as  the  fodder¬ 
ing  season  continues,  are  well  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  straw  as  often  as  the  night  returns; 
and  this  I  consider  a  source  of  profit,  not  only 
by  imparting  comfort  to  my  animals,  but  by 
absorbing  the  liquid  manure. 

3.  Regularity  in  giving  animals  their  daily 
allowance  of  food,  is  a  consideration  worthy  of 
more  notice  than  many  are  wont  to  suppose. 
All  the  works  of  nature  are  characterised  by 
the  greatest  regularity.  The  appetite  of  all  an¬ 
imals  that  are  regularly  fed,  calls  regularly  for 
food  to  satisfy  it.  Whenever  the  process  of 
digestion  is  complete,  and  the  organs  have  had 
their  required  rest,  it  is  necessary  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  be  furnished.  Interruption  of  this 
regularity  causes  derangement  and  disorder. 
By  going  beyond  the  usual  time  for  foddering, 
animals  many  times  swallow  their  food  so  greed¬ 
ily  that  digestion  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  would 
have  been  had  the  food  been  taken  at  the  prop¬ 
er  time.  And,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient  time 
should  elapse  after  the  morning  meal  has  been 
taken,  for  the  appetite  to  return,  before  another 
portion  is  dealt  out  to  them ;  else,  much  of  it 
will  be  wasted,  or  rendered  unpalatable,  by 
their  selecting  the  best  part,  and  breathing  on 
the  rest. 

It  is  as  important  that  this  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing  should  be  performed  systematically,  as 
any  other,  and  far  more  so  than  many  others; 
for  success  in  this  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  most  judicious  manner  in  which  fodder  is 
mingled,  prepared,  and  fed  to  animals.  Any 
one  can  keep  cattle  well  and  fat  during  the 
winter  season,  if  an  abundance  of  grain  and 
fodder  is  allowed.  But  he  who  keeps  his  stock 
during  the  winter,  on  the  least  food,  and  in  the 
best  condition,  has  unquestionably  adopted  the 
wisest  and  most  economical  system  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  productions  of  the  farm  into  the  ne¬ 


cessary  articles  of  barter  between  man  and 
man. 

S.  Edwards  Todd. 

Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins  Co.  N.  Y. 

As  this  article  came  too  late  for  our  July  num¬ 
ber,  we  concluded  to  put  it  over  until  November, 

when  it  would  be  seasonable. 

- - 
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I  left  Athens  upon  one  of  those  beautiful 
days  of  March,  which  awakens  all  nature,  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate,  to  the  loveliness  of  spring, 

I  must  say  I  parted  with  many  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  had  formed  during  the  few  days  I  spent 
at  Athens,  as  though  they  were  old  and  long 
known  friends.  Designing  to  visit  Lexington, 
my  worthy  host,  Captain  Wray,  set  me  down 
from  his  carriage  at  the  depot,  after  dinner,  and 
I  went  down  to  the  station,  which  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  village ;  but  fortune  favored  me 
in  finding  the  carriage  of  Governor  Gilmer  and 
his  excellent  lady,  with  whom  I  took  a  seat  to 
their  large,  and,  of  course,  hospitable  mansion 
and  little  farm,  immediately  adjoining  the  town. 

Lexington ,  Ga. — This  is  an  old  town  with  a 
look  that  does  not  give  the  lie  to  its  antiquity. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Oglethorpe  county, 
once  considered  one  of  the  best  cotton  growing 
counties  in  the  state.  But  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  hard  skinning,  will  bring  the  hide  off*  of  any¬ 
thing  that  ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  such  hard 
taskers  of  the  fertility  of  soil  as  these  cotton¬ 
growing,  land-destroying  people.  However, 
there  have  been  made  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  some  of  the  best  kind  of  crops,  upon  the 
very  spots  heretofore  neglected  as  worn  out. 

Ex-Governor  Gilmer. — I  spent  a  pleasant  day 
or  two  with  this  intelligent,  social  specimen  of 
southern  hospitality,  embodied  in  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  alive  to  the  spirit  and  necessity  of 
agricultural  improvement.  One  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  this  gentleman  has  been  to  col¬ 
lect  a  large  quantity  of  rare  minerals,  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Georgia. 
His  rooms  and  grounds  are  full  of  matter  to  in¬ 
struct  and  interest  visitors,  and  his  library  is 
stored  with  a  great  collection  of  valuable  works. 
But  he  has  not  forgotten  the  improvement  of 
the  soil.  Here  I  found  a  field  of  fine  grass,  and 
a  barn  in  which  to  store  the  hay  and  feed  the 
stock.  He  has  fully  demonstrated  that  grass 
will  grow  in  Georgia.  One  remarkable  feature 
in  the  farming  operations  of  Governor  Gilmer  is, 
he  never  grew  a  bale  of  cotton. 

How  to  Groio  Cabbage. — His  plan  is  worthy  of 
I  note.  He  sows  the  seed  about  the  first  of  April, 
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and  lets  it  grow  in  the  bed,  long,  spindling  plants, 
until  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August,  and  then 
sets  them  out  in  deep-dug  holes,  well  manured, 
when  the  ground  is  wet,  covering  up  all  the 
stalk  except  the  bud,  and  then  he  is  sure  to  have 
good  heads  for  winter. .  The  holes  should  be  dug 
and  well-rotted  manure  laid  by  them,  so  all  will 
become  soaking  wet,  in  a  shower,  when  the 
manure  is  hauled  in  with  some  dirt,  and  the 
roots  of  the  plant  placed  on  it  just  so  high  that 
the  bud  will  be  even  with  the  top  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  earth  after  the  hole  is  filled  with  the 
soil,  or  other  rich  dirt. 

Price  of  Land. — Mr.  Shackleford,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  lawyer  of  this  place,  who  takes  an  interest 
in  agricultural  matters,  says  the  average  value 
of  farming  land  in  Oglethorpe  county,  is  about 
$8  an  acre.  The  common  selling  price  is  $  10 — 
the  soil  generally,  sandy  loam — rocks,  granite 
and  quartz — timber,  principally  oak,  with  hick¬ 
ory,  pine,  &c.  The  surface  is  nqt  so  uneven  as 
it  is  around  Athens,  but  still,  is  quite  rolling. 

Governor  Gilmer  is  satisfied  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  has  made,  that  clover  and  grass 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  if  it  were  not  that  cotton  absorbs 
everything  else.  There  is  not  sufficient  corn 
and  meat  made  for  the  consumption  of  the 
county.  Pork  and  flour  are  both  imported. 
Wheat  is  grown  to  a  small  extent,  and  yields, 
sometimes,  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
though  on  an  average,  not  more  than  five  or 
six.  Governor  Gilmer’s  method  of  saving  seed 
wheat,  is  to  let  a  portion  of  the  field  stand  until 
so  fully  ripe  there  is  no  immature  seed,  and 
then  by  lightly  threshing,  the  very  best  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Appropriate  Border  for  Garden  Walks. — Gov¬ 
ernor  Gilmer  has  made  use  of  specimens  of  na¬ 
tive  quartz  rock,  and  it  has  only  to  be  seen,  to 
be  appreciated  above  the  long  rows  of  dull-col¬ 
ored  brick  usually  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

The  Cradle  Rock. — Upon  the  Governor’s  farm 
there  is  a  rock  of  perhaps  a  hundred  tons,  so 
nicely  poised  that  it  can  be  cradled  by  the  hand 
of  a  child. 

March  23d,  upon  which  I  left  Lexington,  was 
a  lovely  spring  day,  and  on  my  way  down  the 
railroad,  with  such  vast  tracts  of  old  worn  and 
wasted  fields  on  each  side,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  a  remark  made  by  a  stranger—41  What  a 
country  this  would  now  be  if  it  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  bad  cultivation.” 

Washington ,  Ga. — Having  a  desire  to  visit  this 
place,  I  went  down  by  the  midnight  train,  20 
miles  from  Union  Point,  to  Gumming  Station, 


and  spent  the  balance  of  the  night  in  just  such 
a  tavern  as  unfortunately  abounds  all  over  the 
country,  and  then  proceeded  by  stage  18  miles, 
to  that  ancient  town  and  seat  of  justice  of  Wilkes 
county.  Of  all  the  land  in  sight  of  the  road,  the 
traveller  could  have  truly  said,  what  a  country, 
if  it  had  not  been  wantonly  and  wickedly  de¬ 
stroyed.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  gardens 
in  this  place,  well  filled  with  excellent  fruit, 
and  ornamental  shrubbery.  Mr.  Cleveland,  an 
enterprising  merchant' and  gentleman  of  taste, 
has  done  more,  probably,  than  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual,  to  introduce  an  extensive  assortment  of 
valuable  fruit.  He  succeeds  in  saving  his  apri¬ 
cots  and  plums  from  the  ravages  of  the  curculio 
by  planting  trees  in  hen  yards,  or  setting  coops 
under  them  at  the  proper  time.  Suitable  as  all 
this  county  is  to  produce  fine  fruit,  there  is  a 
criminal  neglect,  upon  the  part  of  the  planters, 
that  they  do  not  plant  orchards  sufficient  to  feed 
themselves  and  all  their  people. 

Solon  Robinson. 
- ' 

NOTES  FROM  A  KITCHEN  GARDENER'S  MEMO¬ 
RANDUM  BOOK— No.  5. 

Endive. — Of  late,  this  plant  is  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated,  and  meets  with  ready  sale  in 
our  markets.  It  makes  an  excellent  salad,  and 
it  is  said  that  its  root  when  ground  and  mixed 
with  coffee,  greatly  improves  the  flavor  of  that 
popular  beverage.  Before  being  suitable  for 
the  table,  it  should  be  blanched,  and  with  this  ex¬ 
ception,  its  cultivation  requires  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Grown  in  drills,  and  thinned  out  to  the 
distance  of  twelve  inches  apart,  its  handsomely 
fringed  leaves  appear  to  advantage ;  and  by 
those  who  are  fond  of  variety,  it  is  considered 
an  acquisition  to  the  garden. 

Melons. — To  have  this  choice  fruit  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  should,  like  all  natives  of  tropical  cli¬ 
mates,  be  brought  to  ripen  during  hot  weather ; 
to  effect  which  it  it  best  to  forward  the  plants  in 
a  moderate  hot  bed.  If  the  seed  is  sown  early 
in  April,  and  the  plants  put  out  about  the  first 
of  June,  they  will  fruit  much  earlier  than  if  the 
planting  be  delayed  until  the  usual  time  the 
ground  is  in  condition  for  planting  in  the  spring. 
Another  advantage  to  be  gained  is,  by  keeping 
the  plants  in  frames  until  the  rough  leaves  are 
formed,  they  are  safe  from  the  attack  of  insects ; 
and  the  cultivator  is  not  subjected  to  the  incom 
.  venience  of  loss  of  seed  and  time,  which  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  plants 
being  cut  off  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth, 
;  by  late  frosts,  the  seed  rotting  in  cold  wet 
i  weather,  or  the  plants  subsequently  destroyed 
.  by  the  depredations  of  the  notoriously  destruc- 
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tive  yellow  bug.  Pieces  of  sod  six  to  eight 
inches  square,  placed  grass  side  downwards, 
and  the  seed  planted  in  the  earthy  part,  will, 
answer  as  well  as  pots. 

Celery ,  requiring  a  long  time  to  germinate  the 
seed,  should  be  sown  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  brought  in  condition,  and  the 
plants,  when  about  three  inches  high,  be  thinned 
to  the  distance  of  six  inches,  and  kept  in  a 
growing  condition ;  and  if  transplanted  in  moist 
ground  before  putting  out  into  trenches,  they 
will  be  stouter  and  more  thrifty.  Ground  on 
which  early  peas  are  grown,  being  clean  in 
time  for  putting  out  celery,  I  always  use  in 
preference  for  such  purpose.  The  trenches 
should  be  turned  up  a  spade  deep,  and  four  feet 
wide,  with  the  view  of  having  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  earth  for  blanching,  which  should  only 
be  done  during  dry  weather,  and  at  intervals, 
as  the  plants,  (which  should  be  twelve  inches 
apart,)  increase  in  size.  In  manuring,  recent 
manure  must  be  avoided.  Select  that  which 
has  passed  through  fermentation.  The  older 
the  better;  and  let  it  be  thoroughly  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  soil.  Unfermented  manure  will 
cause  the  plants  to  rot ;  and  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  description  is  apt  to  produce  the 
same  result.  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
hog  manure,  and  prize  it  highly  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  plant,  4  In  Scotland,  I  am  informed 
that  the  red-solid  is  most  generally  grown. 
With  us,  the  white  is  more  popular.  The  tur¬ 
nip-rooted,  or  celariac,  is  but  little  used  in  the 
United  States.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is 
cultivated  freely,  chiefly  for  the  value  of  its 
root,  which,  in  form,  resembles  a  turnip.  The 
stalk  has  a  delicate  and  peculiarly  sweet  flavor, 
and  being  fond  of  variety  I  cultivate  a  few.  It 
can  be.  grown  on  level  ground,  but  does  better 
in  trenches.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
the  other  varieties. 

Cauliflower. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
September,  should  be  put  out  in  rich  ground, 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
Those  who  are  not  provided  with  hand  glasses 
to  protect  them  during  frosty  nights,  and  cold 
rainy  weather,  had  better  keep  them  growing 
in  pots  until  the  risk  of  such  exposure  is  past, 
when  they  can  be  turned  out  without  checking 
their  growth.  The  chief  cause  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  producing  early  cauliflowers  is,  that 
the  plants  are  not  sufficiently  forward  before 
the  approach  of  hot  weather,  which  stints  their 
growth,  and  prevents  their  flowering.  In  order 
to  avoid  failure,  they  should  be  started  early  in 
autumn,  and  carefully  attended  to  during  win¬ 


ter.  Those  who  are  not  provided  with  suitable 
conveniences  for  wintering  the  plants,  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  attempt  it,  as  they  can  be  procured  in 
spring  from  those  who  raise  them  for  sale.  Seed 
sown  about  the  tenth  of  May,  and  plants  put 
out  in  the  early  part  of  July,  will,  if  properly 
attended,  flower  in  October,  and  are  not  only 
less  troublesome,  but  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  those  raised  for  early  table  use.  But  it 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator,  to  have 
this  choice  vegetable  one  of  the  early  as  well  as 
late  productions  of  the  garden. 

Broccoli. — The  purple  cape  being  best  adapted 
to  our  climate,  is  the  variety  generally  culti¬ 
vated.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  plants  put  out  the  latter 
part  of  July,  to  flower  in  October.  If  put  out 
earlier,  and  the  heads  form  during  hot  weather, 
they  soon  shoot  up  and  blossom,  thus  rendering 
them  unfit  for  the  table.  When  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  only  is  required  for  private  use,  it  is  best 
to  raise  the  plants  in  pots.  They  can  then  be 
put  out  without  retarding  their  growth,  and  you 
are  not  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  cov¬ 
ering  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  while  taking 
root,  or  delay  while  waiting  for  cloudy  weather; 
and  by  putting  them  out  at  proper  intervals,  a 
supply,  in  an  ordinary  season,  can  be  obtained 
during  October  and  November.  Being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  for  cauliflower,  and  more 
likely  to  succeed,  I  grow  it  more  freely,  and 
rarely  fail  of  having  an  abundant  supply.  In 
this  climate,  the  flowering  broccoli  is  more  un¬ 
certain;  and  though  well  to  attempt  a  few  for 
variety,  it  is  'not  safe  to  depend  upon  it  for  the 
main  supply.  Like  cauliflowers,  the  varieties 
of  this  species  of  brassica  require  rich  soil,  and 
in  other  respects,  similar  treatment.  Broccoli 
and  onions  I  raise  on  the  same  ground,  by  put¬ 
ting  out  the  plants  as  if  the  ground  was  unoc¬ 
cupied,  and  before  they  spread  to  any  important 
extent,  the  onions  are  ready  to  be  taken  off. 

- -0- - 

CAUSE  OF  INCREASED  FERTILITY  FROM  BURN¬ 
ING-  CLAY  LANDS. 

The  practice  of  roasting  clay  lands,  by  par¬ 
ing,  and  then  charring  the  turf  by  a  smoulder¬ 
ing  fire,  for  which  the  roots  of  the  grass  and 
other  vegetable  matters  afford  ample  materials, 
when  once  ignited  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  fuel,  is  often  resorted  to  in  Europe, 
with  great  advantage.  Besides  the  benefits 
which  ensue  from  the  destruction  of  myriads  of 
noxious  insects,  and  the  mechanical  alteration 
of  the  particles  composing  the  soil,  there  are 
two  most  important  chemical  results. 

The  burnt  or  charred  clay  absorbs  ammonia 
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freely  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  materials  for  crops.  But  the 
main  benefit  is  the  conversion  of  potash  and 
soda  in  the  soil,  and  especially  the  former,  from 
an  insoluble  to  a  soluble  condition.  Clays  often 
contain  large  proportions  of  feldspar,  mica, 
porphyry,  and  trap,  all  of  which  abound  in  pot¬ 
ash,  So,  also,  do  granite  and  gneiss  from  the 
considerable  proportions  of  mica  and  feldspar 
they  contain.  All  these  ingredients  are  broken 
up  by  moderate  calcination,  and  yield  potash 
freely  when  again  diluted  by  copious  rains. 


OHIO  STATE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  September,  we 
left  Buffalo  in  the  steamer  Buckeye  State,  to 
attend  the  cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  Ohio  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Columbus.  Arriving 
at  Cleveland  at  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
the  managers  of  the  railroad  politely  waived 
the  conditions  of  their  half  price  rule,  in  for¬ 
warding  passengers  to  the  fair  in  extra  cars, 
and  permitted  us  to  take  the  express  train  to 
Columbus,  and  back  on  the  same  terms. 

Arriving  at  Columbus  in  the  evening  at  a  late 
hour,  caused  by  the  delay  of  an  overloaded  train, 
and  the  consequent  irregularity  upon  a  new 
and  yet  hardly  organized  arrangement  of  travel, 
we  found  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Board  had  provided  us  rooms,  through  the  at¬ 
tentive  notice  of  Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
was  with  us  the  previous  week  at  Rochester. 
We  found  Columbus  full  to  overflowing;  and 
all  its  public  houses  thronged,  as  well  as  private 
hospitality  taxed  to  its  utmost,  in  providing 
quarters  for  the  multitude  in  attendance. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  the  show 
grounds.  They  were  located  in  Franklinton,  a 
mile  west  of  the  city,  on  the  national  road,  and 
on  the  extensive  farm  of  M.  L.  Sullivant,  Esq., 
president  of  the  society.  They  occupied  a  fine 
elevation,  shaded  by  a  grand  old  grove  of  nat¬ 
ural  forest  trees.  The  plan  and  execution  of 
the  grounds  were  perfect — the  best  we  ever 
saw,  embracing  broad  avenues  and  foot-walks, 
fenced  off'  in  separate  divisions,  with  abundant 
sheds,  yards,  and  stalls  for  the  shelter  and  con¬ 
venience  of  stock,  and  ample  buildings  and 
tents  for  the  display  of  all  the  variety  of  articles 
intended  for  exhibition. 

Every  facility  was  given  us  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sullivant,  the  president,  Dr.  Wells,  Gov.  Trim¬ 
ble,  Mr.  Spinger,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
State  Board,  Mr.  Medary  the  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Gest,  the  efficient  and  accomplished  secretary, 
and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  them,  in 


obtaining  all  the  information  desired  in  every 
department  of  the  exhibition ;  nor  did  they  fail 
to  give  us  full  employment  in  appropriating  our 
services  on  the  viewing  committees  in  several 
branches  of  domestic  stock. 

The  show,  as  a  whole,  was  good,  and  highly 
creditable  to  this  second  effort  of  the  society, 
and  a  striking  improvement  on  that  of  last  year, 
held  at  Cincinnati.  The  exhibition  of  short¬ 
horn  cattle  was  truly  magnificent,  although  in 
refinement  of  quality  and  high  breeding  in  their 
animals,  not  equal  to  some  of  ours  at  Rochester. 
Of  Herefords,  there  was  but  one  thorough-bred 
animal,  and  this  one  not  superior.  Of  Devons, 
but  a  few,  and  those  of  a  recent  New- York  im¬ 
portation — a  breed,  like  the  Herefords,  not  yet 
popular  in  that  corn-fed  region,  and  probably 
destined  not  to  be,  until  their  advocates  shall 
spiritedly  drive  their  herds  into  a  tested  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  now  thoroughly  established 
merits  of  the  shorthorns.  Of  thorough-bred 
Ayrshires  and  Alderneys,  there  were  none,  that 
we  saw.  Of  natives,  none !  a  most  convincing 
evidence  that  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle  are 
the  only  ones  that  find  favor  with  the  public  in 
a  contested  cattle  show. 

The  superb  imported  bull  of  Messrs,  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Stevens,  Earl  Seaham,  was  there,  and 
by  the  great  attention  that  he  drew,  and  the 
liberal  offers  which  his  owners  received  to  have 
him  remain  in  Ohio,  he  proved  the  consideration 
with  which  their  valuable  importations  are  re¬ 
garded  in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  our  own  state. 

The  display  of  horse  stock  was  numerous 
and  respectable,  but  of  a  different  style,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  from  that  mostly  prized  in  New  York-  In 
the  large  and  valuable  stock  of  a$ses  and  mules, 
which  forms  so  important  an  item  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  agriculture  of  central  and  southern  Ohio, 
we  were  disappointed  in  finding  so  few  on  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  but  those  few  were  good,  and  said  to 
be  but  fair  specimens  of  the  stock  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large. 

The  swine  were  numerous,  and  generally 
good ;  chiefly  of  the  larger  grades,  and  of  no 
distinct  breed. 

The  sheep  were  few,  as  compared  with  our 
own;  but  some  good  specimens  of  Merino,  Saxon, 
Southdown,  and  long-wooled  varieties  were  ex¬ 
hibited. 

Of  poultry,  any  quantity  of  the  fancy  were  on 
the  ground.  Shanghaes,  Malays,  Cochin-Chinas, 
Et  id  omne  genus ,  with  heads  as  high  as  a  crane’s, 
and  legs  as  big  as  a  walking  stick,  were  there, 
about  the  merits  of  which  it  may  be  supposed 
each  spectator  formed  his  own  opinion. 


APPLES  AND  OTHER  FRUIT  IN  NORTHERN  LATITUDES. 
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One  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  peculiarly 
striking.  On  receiving  the  awards  of  the  view¬ 
ing  committees,  and  the  distribution  of  the  prize 
flags,  the  several  prize  animals,  consisting  of 
30  yoke  of  oxen,  the  bulls,  cows,  fat  cattle, 
steers,  heifers,  and  calves,  were  ranged  in  pro¬ 
cession,  accompanied  and  led  by  their  owners. 
To  these  were  added  the  prize  horses ;  and  in 
the  rear,  were  brought  up  the  mules,  jackasses, 
and  jennies,  in  most  solemn  and  vociferous 
array.  The  first  was  imposing  and  grand,  and 
were  viewed  in  silent  admiration,  while  the  last 
produced,  in  their  quaint  and  grotesque  profile, 
a  universal  burst  of  merriment  and  waggery 
from  the  thousands  of  bystanders  and  specta¬ 
tors — a  mixed  display  of  admiration,  fun,  and 
drollery,  that  nothing  but  a  procession  of  beau¬ 
tiful  domestic  stock,  closed  up  by  an  array  of 
jackasses,  would  produce.  This  procession 
moved  around  the  entire  grounds  in  the  chief 
avenue,  and  in  effect,  was  certainly  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  anything  we  had  yet  witnessed  at  a 
cattle  show. 

The  display  in  the  machines,  manufactures, 
and  the  miscellaneous  halls,  was  quite  respec¬ 
table,  and  in  many  things,  much  taste  and  in¬ 
genuity  were  exhibited.  Numerous  articles  of 
farm  machinery  were  from  our  own  state. 
Some  beautiful  fabrications  of  household  skill, 
from  Kentucky,  as  well  as  Ohio,  all  of  them 
creditable  to  the  industry  of  the  fair  hands  who 
made  them.  The  show  of  grains  was  good. 
The  fruits  were  chiefly  from  the  lake  region, 
and  our  own  state,  the  first  crop  of  interior  Ohio 
having  been  cut  off  by  a  killing  frost  soon  after 
it  had  set.  A  choice  display  of  wine  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  was  exhibited,  the  counterpart  of  that 
we  had  at  Rochester.  No  doubt  the  hills  of 
Ohio  are  destined  to  furnish  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wine  for  future  American  consumption. 

The  refreshment  hall,  a  most  important  de¬ 
partment  in  the  recollection  of  hungiy  officers, 
guests,  and  viewing  committees,  was  filled  with 
Ohio’s  best  cheer,  all  abundant  and  welcome, 
a  capital  feature  in  an  affair  of  this  sort.  The 
usual  attendance  of  great,  as  well  as  little  men, 
were  there,  and  served  to  swell  the  mass  and 
give  variety  to  the  occasion.  The  general  good 
order  and  sobriety  usual  at  all  our  shows  was 
observed,  no  instance  of  a  breach  of  either 
being  witnessed.  The  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  society  was  large — about  $8,000. 
The  price  of  single  tickets  was  25  cents,  just 
double  the  price  of  our  own  society ;  the  Buck¬ 
eyes  apparently  grudging  their  quarters  for 
such  an  object,  as  little  as  a  less  sum.  Ohio  is 


on  the  high  road  of  improvement — a  great,  pa¬ 
triotic,  rich  state,  with  agricultural  resources 
almost  boundless  ;  and  with  proper  attention  on 
the  part  of  her  people,  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  wealthiest,  most  happy,  and  prosperous 
in  the  Union.  A  Visitor. 


APPLES  AND  OTHER  FRUIT  IN  NORTHERN  LAT¬ 
ITUDES. 

We  noticed,  when  passing  through  Bethlehem, 
N.  H.,  an  elevated  cone  of  land  between  the 
Franconia  and  White  Mountains,  in  the  early 
part  of  September  last,  that  severe  frosts  had 
arrested  the  further  growth  of  the  apples.  Nu¬ 
merous  trees  were  covered  with  them,  which 
had  not  then  attained  more  than  half  their 
growth,  and  were  consequently  worthless.  This 
waste  of  natural  and  artificial  effort  to  produce 
fruit,  might  have  been  saved  by  the  exercise  of 
only  just  sense  enough  to  have  selected  early 
maturing  varieties. 

It  is  not  the  latitude,  simply,  that  determines 
the  character  of  the  seasons.  Elevation  equally 
affects  the  temperature.  Valleys  occupying  a 
high  northern  latitude,  if  composed  of  a  light, 
dry,  kindly  soil,  and  surrounded  by  hills  that 
concentrate  the  sun’s  rays  like  a  series  of  focal 
mirrors,  and  protect  them  from  the  cold  blasts, 
may  often  mature  fruits,  grain,  and  other  crops 
from  the  accumulated  heat,  when  more  elevated 
regions,  though  adjoining,  are  incapable  of 
bringing  similar  products  within  weeks  of  ma¬ 
turity.  These  are  considerations  that  reflecting 
men  will  heed — but  the  thoughtless,  never. 
The  consequence  justly  resulting,  will  be  gain 
to  the  considerate,  and  loss  to  the  inconsiderate 
farmer. 


ROOT  PRUNING-. 

The  following  notice  of  the  practical  method 
and  effects  of  root  pruning  was  forwarded  to  us 
by  our  agent,  Mr.  Sherman,  some  time  since, 
but  has  been  crowded  out  by  other,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  more  important  matter.  We  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Williamson,  if  he  will  give 
us  the  result  of  further  experiments  in  this  line, 
or  any  other  of  fruit  culture : — 

In  March  last,  I  learned  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  that  he 
had  made  some  successful  experiments  in  root 
pruning,  which,  if  made  public,  I  think  may  be 
the  means  of  improving  the  conditions  of  orch¬ 
ards,  particularly  those  that  are  old  and  de¬ 
clining. 

Dig  a  trench  some  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
body,  sufficiently  deep  to  expose  to  view  the 
main  roots,  and  then  cut  them  off  smoothly. 
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with  a  compost  made  of  muck,  or  mud  taken 
from  a  river,  chip  manure,  slacked  shell  lime, 
cinders  from  a  wood  furnace,  a  small  portion  of 
salt  or  brine;  fill  the  trench,  applying  sufficient 
earth  to  prevent  evaporation.  In  the  spring 
scrape  the  rough  bark  from  the  trees,  and 
thoroughly  wash  them  in  soft  soap  suds,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  once  or  more  during  the 
spring. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment  he  had  restored  to 
a  bearing  condition  a  sickly  pear  tree  that  had 
ceased  bearing,  the  product  of  which,  last  year, 
was  so  abundant  that  it  became  necessary  to 
pluck  a  part  of  the  fruit  early,  in  order  that  the 
remainder  might  attain  to  a  full  size. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  making  further  experi¬ 
ments  in  agriculture,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Agriculturist  in  due  season. 

Trumbull ,  Ct.  A.  Sherman. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

I  have  only  time  to  glance  hastily  over  two 
or  three  articles,  and  make  a  few  short  obser¬ 
vations  and  bring  my  labors  to  a  close  with 
your  volume. 

Country  Houses  on  the  Hudson  River. — If  you 
can  write  down  those  ugly  “two-story  pillars  in 
front”  of  most  of  the  houses  which  disfigure,  in¬ 
stead  of  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  who  admire 
rural  scenery,  with  appropriate  architecture. 

Important  to  Western  Farmers.— So  it  is,  but 
not  one  in  ten  will  read,  and  not  one  in  ten  of 
those  who  do,  will  heed.  Such  is  the  perverse 
nature  of  human  nature. 

Boys  Make  a  Sad  Mistake ,  <Spc. — So  they  do, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  those  who  are  more 
manly  set  them  such  unmanly  examples. 

Phipps'  Improved  Wire  Fence. — Something 
worth  notice,  I  believe,  frbm  the  description. 

Cure  for  Founder. — The  short  of  a  long  story 
is,  give  a  horse  the  ague,  and  you  will  cure  the 
fever — of  the  founder. 

Cultivate  Fruit. — A  more  truthful  article  never 
was  penned  ;  and  yet  it  ought  to  make  us  blush 
to  think  how  true  it  is  that  this  country  is  so 
poorly  supplied  with  this  necessary  of  life. 

Wheat  in  Georgia. — There  is  a  deal  of  matter 
for  reflection  in  this  short  article. 

Cow  Milkers — Churns. — I  have  just  as  little 
faith  in  this  patent  milking  machine  as  you  have, 
but  I  do  like  the  looks  of  that  big  dog  at  work 
making  butter.  It  seems  as  if  he  was  of  some 
use  in  the  world,  and  that  is  more  than  most  of 
the  race  are. 


Rural  Architecture. — This  country  needs  a  work 
of  this  kind  more  than  any  other  that  can  be 
published.  I  hope  the  one  noticed  as  forthcom¬ 
ing  will  fill  that  want.  I  think  in  the  main,  it 
will.  But  I  hope  notwithstanding  the  few  errors 
in  style,  which  the  work  may  contain,  it  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  one ;  but  I  am  fearful 
it  is  not  written  in  that  plain  simple  language, 
required  to  meet  the  ordinary  understanding  of 
the  rural  population  of  America,  and  which  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  plain  farmer,  such 
as  the  author  professes  to  be. 

Stone  Walls ,  cf-c. — I  am  pretty  severely  keel¬ 
hauled  for  running  afoul  of  the  stone  walls  of 
New  England.  1  have  no  time  now  to  fire  my 
reserved  broadside,  or  I  would  sink  the  whole 
fleet  of  them  deep  into  the  earth  in  every  place 
requiring  an  underdrain,  and  then  appeal  to 
owners  if  I  had  not  made  a  profitable  cruise  for 
them.  It  is  a  subject  which  will  bear  a  good 
many  hard  knocks,  and  if  we  can  bring  forth  a 
single  spark  of  light,  let  us  knock  away,  and  as 
we  say  when  running  afoul  of  each  other,  let 
the  hardest  fend  off. 

f  And  now,  Messrs.  Editors  and  readers,  after 
a  long  and  prosperous  voyage,  our  good  ship 
has  hauled  into  port,  where  she  is  destined  to 
lie  a  while,  awaiting  new  fittings  and  fresh  or¬ 
ders.  In  the  mean  time,  a  new  craft  is  to  take 
her  place,  on  board  of  which  I  am  generously 
invited  by  its  master  to  take  a  free  passage  ;  but 
this,  for  the  present,  I  must  decline,  as  I  intend 
to  devote  all  my  energies,  to  carry  out  some 
long  intended  improvements  on  my  farm.  How¬ 
ever,  I  expect  the  new  craft  will  occasionally 
pass  along  our  shore,  and  as  she  does,  I  intend 
to  keep  close  watch  of  her  with  my  spy  glass, 
and  perhaps  now  and  then  I  may  jump  on  board 
and  take  a  pull  at  the  ropes,  especially  when  it 
turns  out  squally  weather.  I  had  long  ago  de¬ 
termined  to  give  up  to  some  younger,  and  per¬ 
haps,  more  able  pen,  the  task  of  reviewing  each 
number  of  the  Agriculturist,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  find  a  suitable  point  to  wind  up  at,  until 
the  present.  If  in  aught  I  have  said,  I  have 
given  offence,  I  pray  forgiveness.  If  I  have  in¬ 
structed,  amused  or  interested  the  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist,  I  rejoice  to  think  my  labors 
have  not  been  entirely  lost.  I  may,  perhaps, 
occasionally  make  my  appearance  in  The 
Plow,  but  will  give  no  promise ;  neither  can  I 
promise  ever  to  be  known  to  you  by  any  other 

title  than  “  the  captain,”  or  your  Reviewer.  J 
- - 

The  better  animals  can  be  fed,  and  the  more 
comfortable  they  are  kept,  the  more  profitable. 


MICHIGAN. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Although  the  first  settlement  of  Michigan  by 
white  men,  (the  Canadian  French,)  took  place 
in  the  year  1701 ;  yet  it  was  not  until  about  the 
year  1836  or  ’37  that  the  American  population, 
to  any  extent,  began  to  take  possession  of  this 
territory.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  idea  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  east,  that  this  beautiful  state  con¬ 
sisted  of  little  more  than  marshes,  lakes,  and  im¬ 
penetrable  swampy  forests;  an  impression 
which  was  industriously  promulgated  by  the 
fur  traders,  whose  interest  it  was  to  exclude  an 
agricultural  population.  The  then  existing  in¬ 
habitants  were  scattered  along  the  coast  and 
small  streams,  subsisting  by  hunting,  fishing, 
and  raising  a  little  coarse  produce,  the  imple¬ 
ments  and  modes  of  farming  being  such  as 
were  used  in  France,  two  centuries  ago.  It  is 
not  thirty  years  since  that  cattle  were  fastened 
to  the  plow  by  the  horns;  and  even  yet,  that 
strange  implement,  Le  Diable,  may  be  found 
threshing,  in  some  old  French  barns.  [Le  Dia¬ 
ble ,  or  devil,  consists  of  a  heavy  piece  of  timber 
about  three  feet  long,  stuck  full  of  pieces  of 
wood,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  forming, 
when  complete,  a  cone  ;  the  spokes  lengthening 
in  each  row.  The  smaller  end  was  fastened 
with  a  swivel  to  the  floor,  and  ponies  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  larger  end,  it  is  dragged  round  on 
the  straw  and  grain.] 

Detroit,  as  a  military  trading  post,  was  the 
only  place  which  could  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
large  village.  The  first  steamboat  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  Michigan,  Aug.  27,  1818,  was  the  Walk 
in  the  Water ,  and  to  the  genius  of  Fulton,  and 
De  Witt  Clinton,  this  state  may  be  said  to  owe 
all  its  present  importance;  the  New  York  canals 
and  railroads  being  as  necessary  to  us  as  to  the 
people  who  originated  them.  The  peninsula 
has  evidently  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
been  submerged.  Along  the  shores,  especially 
in  the  southern  portion,  extends  a  belt  of  low, 
swampy,  heavy-timbered  land,  almost  undraina- 
ble,  stretching  about  thirty  miles  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  Here  the  soil  is  a  heavy  blue  or  yellow 
clay,  lying  on  an  impervious  subsoil,  with  lime¬ 
stone  occasionally  appearing.  It  will  probably 
be  many  generations  before  this  tract  is  gener¬ 
ally  settled ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  supply¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  excellent  timber  and 
staves,  for  ship  building  and  exportation.  The 
white  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory  and  pine,  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  in  quality,  while  all  other  in¬ 
digenous  trees  abound.  There  is  one  exception 
to  this  general  character,  in  a  large  island  called 
Grosse  Isle,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Detroit  River,  and  running  northward  some  ten 
miles.  Here  the  land  is  of  the  finest  quality : 
it  is  well  drained  by  natural  swales;  and  the 
timber,  which  is  heavy,  is  of  such  extraordinary 
hardness  and  soundness  as  to  be  everywhere 
sought  after,  by  those  who  require  such  pecu¬ 
liarities  ;  and  the  cord  wood  bears,  in  the  De¬ 
troit  market,  a  much  higher  price  than  any 
other.  After  passing  this  low  belt,  the  face  of 
the  country  entirely  changes.  The  land  be¬ 
comes  rolling  and  dry ;  the  soil,  except  along 
the  rivers,  sandy,  loamy,  or  gravelly,  full  of 
carbonate  of  lime;  beautiful  lakes  and  dry 
marshes,  producing  an  excellent  hay,  diversify 
the  scene,  and  the  trees  stand  far  apart,  without 
underbrush,  among  fine  blue-grass  pastures. 
The  sparseness  of  the  timber  is  probably  more 
owing  to  the  Indian  habit  of  annually  burning 
the  woods,  than  to  nature ;  for  where  fires  are 
not  allowed  to  spread,  young  oaks  appear  with 
the  utmost  density  of  growth.  No  country  in 
the  world  could  be  more  beautiful  than  was 
Michigan  some  fourteen  years  ago,  when  set¬ 
tlements  had  scarcely  commenced,  and  when 
in  the  spring  the  ground  was  a  carpet  of  gor¬ 
geous  flowers.  To  these  two  peculiarities — 
thinness  of  forest,  and  unfailing  Natural  mead¬ 
ows — the  rapid  and  prosperous  early  settlement 
of  the  state  may  be  attributed.  In  the  western 
part,  there  are  a  few  prairies  of  great  richness, 
but  none  of  any  great  extent.  The  useful 
minerals  abound.  Besides  limestone,  iron  ore, 
bituminous  coal,  gypsum,  marl,  and  salt  springs 
are  sufficiently  plentiful ;  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  quarries  of  sandstone  are 
worked,  of  good  quality  for  grindstones.  The 
copper  and  iron  ores  of  Lake  Superior  are  well 
known;  and,  as  soon  as  the  canalround  the 
Sault  St.  Marie  is  finished,  must  be  sources  of 
incalculable  wealth. 

The  population  contains  a  smaller  proportion 
of  foreigners,  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other 
western  state.  This  arose  chiefly  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lands  being  brought  into  market  in  the 
speculating  times  of  1835  and  ’37,  when  most  of 
what  was  good  was  taken  up  on  speculation  by 
non-residents.  A  rather  higher  price  at  the 
time,  was  the  consequence,  which  forced  the 
foreign  emigration  round  the  lake;  still,  during 
the  last  four  years  some  large  and  highly  re¬ 
spectable  bodies  of  Germans  and  Hollanders, 
having  taken  up  lands  and  colonized  them¬ 
selves,  are  bringing  in  their  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  The  mass  of  the  population  have 
come  from  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  New  York;  and  the  characteristic 
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energy  of  these  people,  is  everywhere  visible  in 
the  beautiful  villages,  fine  barns,  country  houses, 
numerous  churches  and  school  houses  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor' on  every  side. 
In  no  western  state  have  more  liberal  and  effi¬ 
cient  arrangements  been  made  for  education, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  State  University,  the  branches  in 
connection  with  it,  and  the  public  school  system. 
A  railroad,  equal  in  construction  to  any  in  the 
United  States,  runs  from  Detroit  to  New  Buffalo, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  connecting  with  northern 
Indiana ;  and  another  through  the  southern  tier 
of  counties,  will  be  finished  from  Monroe  and 
Toledo  to  Chicago  within  one  year.  So  far, 
Michigan  has  been  eminently  a  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  state,  the  soil  and  climate  being  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  grain.  Within  the  last  five 
years,  much  attention,  however,  has  been  turned 
towards  sheep,  cattle  and  horses ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  wool,  and  the  two  latter  classes  of  pro¬ 
duce  are  rapidly  becoming  of  great  importance. 
The  mildness  of  the  climate  fits  this  state  be¬ 
yond  any  other,  for  the  growth  of  wool ;  and 
those  who  have  gone  largely  into  the  business, 
have  found  it  very  profitable.  On  the  eastern 
coast,  many  years  pass  without  requiring  above 
a  month’s  winter  feeding  of  sheep,  where  the 
fall  pastures  are  good,  and  sometimes  not  even 
this,  snow,  to  any  depth,  being  uncommon,  and 
rarely  continuing  on  the  ground  but  a  few  days 
at  a  time,  while  really  cold  weather  does  not 
generally  set  in  until  after  the  January  thaw. 

From  the  last  statistical  report  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  the  years  1848  and  ’49,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  are  drawn.  The  returns  are 
from  31  counties,  and  are  generally  complete — 
the  city  of  Detroit,  however,  being  omitted, 
owing  to  the  census  being  taken  at  a  different 
time  from  the  rest  of  the  state. 


Number  of  acres  improved, 

1,437,4591 

ii 

“  sown  with  wheat, 

465,9001 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised. 

4,739,299 

all  other  grains, 

8,179,767 

Pounds  of  wool  clipped, 

1,645,756 

<( 

sugar  made, 

1,774,368 

Number  of  horses, 

52,305 

(l 

neat  cattle, 

210,268 

U 

swine, 

152,541 

-•  a 

sheep,  (1850,  doubled,) 

610,563 

u 

flouring  mills, 

228 

u 

runs  of  stone  in  do., 

•568 

a 

barrels  of  flour  made, 

719,478 

<6 

saw  mills, 

730 

cc 

feet  of  lumber  sawed, 

167,179,257 

Value  of  merchandise  imported, 

$4,660,974 

In  the  year  1840,  the  state  contained  only 
99,618  sheep,  with  a  clip  of  153,375  pounds  of 
wool,  and  the  wheat  raised  was  a  little  over 
2,000,000  of  bushels. 

Michigan  has  seen  some  hard  times,  and  has 
had  much  to  struggle  with;  but  at  present, 
everything  is  prosperous.  This  year’s  crops 
have  been  large  and  of  fine  quality,  the  only 
complaint  being  of  lowness  of  price;  but  our 
farmers  are  generally  out  of  debt,  and  fore¬ 
handed.  The  good  returns  of  the  wool  crop 
enable  them  to  hold  on  to  their  wheat,  and 
everything  is  going  ahead  as  fast  as  we  can 
well  keep  up  with  it.  C.  F. 

Michigan,  Dec.  13,  1850. 
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I  send  enclosed,  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  sur¬ 
face  and  subsoil,  made  by  Dr.  Antisell. 

SURFACE  SOIL. 


Quartz,  Sand,  and  insoluble  Silicate  of  Iron  and  Lime,  83.30 

Alumina  and  Peroxide  of  Iron, . 4.50 

Lime . 1.65 

Magnesia . 21 

Soda . .12 

Potass . . . faint  trace 

Chlorine . 1.20 

Sulphuric  Acid . 08 

Phosphoric  Acid - « . . 

Carbon  Acid . . 

Moisture . - . . . 4.70 

Organic  Matter . . . 4.24 

. . . ...100.00 

SUBSOIL. 

Sand  and  insoluble  Silicates . 90  30 

Alumina  and  Peroxide  of  Iron . . 5.50 

Lime . 70 

Magnesia . 25 

Soda . . .15 

Potass . . . . 

Chlorine . 21 

Sulphuric  Acid . 14 

Phosphoric  Acid . . . . . . 

Carbonic  Acid . . 

Moisture . 2.27 

Organic  Matter . 45 


. 99.99 

R.  Linsley.- 

West  Meriden,  Conn.  Nov.  1,  1851. 

We  are  glad  to  see  our  agriculturists  giving 
their  attention  to  the  analysis  of  their  soils. 
The  benefit  that  will  result  from  this  critical 
examination  into  the  sources  of  the  food  for 
their  crops,  and  the  means  necessary  to  yield 
them,  at  all  times,  a  full  supply,  cannot  fail  to 
be  attended  with  great  and  lasting  advantage  to 
the  interest  which  they  represent. 

- - - 

Profitable  Farming. — A  farmer  near  Bastrop, 
Texas,  with  the  aid  of  three  hands,  has  raised 
the  past  season,  6,000  bushels  of  corn,  which 
he  can  sell  at  $1  a  bushel.  The  crop  averaged 
60  bushels  to  the  acre.  So  says  the  Texas 
Register.  We  say  we  don’t  believe  it. 


ladies’  department. 
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HINTS — GATHERIN'  G-S. 

If  your  flat  irons  are  rough,  or  smoky,  lay  a 
little  fine  salt  on  a  flat  surface,  and  rub  them 
well ;  it  will  prevent  them  from  sticking  to  any¬ 
thing  starched,  and  make  them  smooth. 

Rub  your  griddle  with  fine  salt  before  you 
grease  it,  and  your  cake  will  not  stick.  When 
walnuts  have  been  kept  until  the  meat  is  too 
much  dried  to  be  good,  let  them  stand  in  milk 
and  water  eight  hours,  and  dry  them,  and  they 
will  be  fresh  as  when  new. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  your  different  kinds 
of  pieces,  tape,  thread,  &c.,  in  separate  bags, 
and  there  is  no  time  lost  then  in  looking  for  them. 

The  water  in  flower  pots  should  be  changed 
every  day  in  summer,  or  it  will  become  offen¬ 
sive  and  unhealthy,  even  if  there  is  salt  in  them. 

Hops  should  be  picked  when  they  are  full 
grown  and  begin  to  be  fragrant;  by  no  means 
let  them  remain  longer,  as  a  strong  wind  or  rain 
will  injure  them  greatly.  Spread  them  a  while 
to'  dry. 

Oat  straw  is  best  for  the  filling  of  beds,  and 
it  is  well  to  change  it  as  often  as  once  a  year. 

Cedar  chests  are  best  to  keep  flannels,  for 
cloth  moths  are  never  found  in  them.  Red  ce¬ 
dar  chips  are  good  to  keep  in  drawers,  ward¬ 
robes,  closets,  trunks,  &c..  to  keep  out  moths. 

When  cloths  have  acquired  an  unpleasant 
odor  by  being  from  the  air,  charcoal,  laid  in 
the  folds,  will  soon  remove  it. 

If  black  dresses  have  been  stained,  boil  a 
handful  of  fig  leaves  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  pint.  A  sponge  dipped  in  this 
liquid  and  rubbed  upon  them,  will  entirely  re¬ 
move  stains  from  crapes,  bombazines,  &c. 

In  laying  up  furs  for  summer,  lay  a  tallow 
candle  in  or  near  them,  and  danger  from  worms 
will  be  obviated. 

• - •-©-* - - 

WALNUT  KETCHUP. 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  green  walnuts,  before 
the  shell  is  formed,  and  grind  them  in  a  crab 
mill,  or  beat  them  in  a  marble  mortar;  then 
squeeze  out  the  juice  through  a  coarse  cloth, 
and  wring  the  cloth  well  to  get  all  the  juice  out, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  juice,  put  a  quart  of  red 
wine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  anchovies,  the 
same  of  bay  salt,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  two  of 
long  or  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves 
and  mace,  a  little  ginger  and  horse  radish,  cut 
in  slices;  boil  all  together  till  reduced  to  half 
the  quantity ;  pour  into  a  pan ;  when  it  is  cold, 
bottle  and  cork  it  tight,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  use 


in  three  months.  If  you  have  any  pickle  left  in 
the  jar  after  your  walnuts  are  used,  to  every 
gallop  of  pickle  put  in  two  heads  of  garlic,  a 
quart  of  red  wine,  an  ounce  each  of  cloves  and 
mace,  long,  black,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  boil 
them  all  together,  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity ;  pour  it  into  a  pan,  and  the  next  day 
bottle  it  for  use,  and  cork  it  tight. 

Economy  in  Fuel. — Let  the  coal  ashes  which 
are  usually  thrown  into  the  dust  bin,  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  corner  of  the  coal  hole,  and  make 
your  servants  add  to  them  from  your  coal  heap, 
an  equal  part  of  the  small  coal  or  slack,  which 
is  too  small  to  be  retained  in  the  grate,  and 
pour  a  small  quantity  of  water  upon  the  mix¬ 
ture.  When  you  make  up  your  fire,  place  a  few 
round  coals  in  front  and  throw  some  of  this 
mixture  behind;  it  saves  the  trouble  of  sifting 
your  ashes,  gives  a  warm  and  pleasant  fire,  and 
a  very  small  part  only  will  remain  unburnt. 


How  to  Make  Nice  Candles. — Candlewick, 
if  steeped  in  lime  and  saltpetre,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  will  give  a  clearer  light,  and  be  less 
apt  to  run. 

Good  candles  may  be  made  thus: — Melt  to¬ 
gether  ten  ounces  of  mutton  tallow,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  camphor,  four  ounces  of  beeswax, 
and  two  ounces  of  alum ;  then  run  it  into 
moulds,  or  dip  the  candles."  These  candles  fur¬ 
nish  a  beautiful  light. 

- - 

To  Sweeten  Meat  and  Fish. — When  meat, 
fish,  &c.,  from  intense  heat  or  long  keeping,  are 
likely  to  pass  into  a  state  of  corruption,  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  sure  mode  of  keeping  them  sound  and 
healthy  is,  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal, 
each  the  size  of  an  egg,  into  the  pot  or  sauce 
pan,  wherein  the  fish  or  flesh  are  to  be  boiled. 
Among  others,  an  experiment  of  this  kind  was 
tried  upon  a  turbot,  which  appeared  too  far 
gone  to  be  eatable.  The  cook,  as  advised,  put 
three  or  four  pieces  of  charcoal,  each  the  size 
of  an  egg,  under  the  strainer,  in  the  fish  kettle  ; 
after  boiling  the  proper  time,  the  turbot  came 
to  the  table  perfectly  sweet  and  firm. 


To  Preserve  Biscuit. — No  other  art  is  neces¬ 
sary  than  stowing  it  well-baked  in  casks  exactly 
corked,  and  carefully  lined  with  tin,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air ;  at  the  same  time  the  biscuit 
must  be  so  placed  as  to  leave  as  little  vacant 
room  as  possible  in  the  cask ;  and  when  it  is 
opened,  through  necessity,  it  must  be  speedily 
closed  again  with  great  care. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GBXXBX  KCTOMl 


For  tke  Cure  of 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS,  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  CROUP,  ASTHMA,  WHOOP¬ 
ING  COUGH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

This  remedy  is  offered  to  the  community  with  the  confidence 
we  feel  in  an  article  which  seldom  fails  to  realise  the  happiest 
effects  that  can  be  desired.  So  wide  is  the  field  of  its  usefulness 
and  so  numerous  the  cases  of  its  cures,  that  almost  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  abounds  in  persons,  publicly  known,  who 
have  been  restored  from  alarming  and  even  desperate  diseases  of 
the  lungs  by  its  use.  No  family  should  be  without  it,  and  those 
who  have  used  it,  never  will. 

Read  the  opinion  of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  will  be  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  various  sections  of  country  where  they  are  lo¬ 
cated — each  and  all  as  merchants  of  the  first  class  and  of  the 
highest  character — as  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  Wholesale 
dealers  in  medicine  with  an  experience  unlimited  on  the  subject 
of  which  they  speak.  If  there  is  any  value  in  the  judgment  of 


experience,  see 


THIS  CERTIFICATE. 


We,  the  undersigned,  wholesale  druggists,  having  been  long 
acquainted  with  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  hereby  certify  our  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  pulmonary 
complaints  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  And  we 
would,  from  our  knowledge  of  its  composition,  and  extensive 
usefulness,  cordially  commend  it  to  the  afflicted  as  worthy  their 
best  confidence,  aud  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  will  do  for 
their  relief  all  that  medicine  can  do. 

Henshaw,  Edmands  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Reese  &  Coulson, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Ladd  &  Ingraham,  Bangor,  Maine;  Hav- 
iland,  Harrall  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  T.  H.  McAllister,  Louisville,  Ken. ;  Francis  &  Wal¬ 
ton.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Joseph  Tucker,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Theodore 
A.  Peck,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Haviland,  Risley  &  Co. ,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Isaac  D.  James,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  J.  M.  Townsend,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. ;  Clark  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  E.  E.  Gay,  Burlington,  Iowa  ; 
M.  A.  Santos  &  Son,  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  Edward  Bringhurst,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. ;  John  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Z.  D.  & 
W.  H.  Gilman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. ;  Chas.  Dyer,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Jos.  M.  Turner, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  Wade,  Eckstein  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

J.  G.  Coffin  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chili ;  F.  M.  Dimond  &  Co., 
Vera  Cruz;  Mexico ;  Fred.  Rivas  &  Co.,  Bogota,  New  Granada ; 
S.  Provost  &  Co.,  Uma,  Peru ;  Morton  &  Co.,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

With  such  assurance,  from  such  men,  no  stronger  proof  can 
be  adduced,  except  that  foimd  in  its  effects  upon  trial. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  JAMES  C.  AYER,  Practical  Chemist, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  by  druggists  generally.  sept.  3t 


THE  NEW-ENGLAND 

Cit)^Stork  Insurance  (Hampanj), 

New  Haven  Conn., 

CAPITAL  $50,000, 

With  power  to  increase  to  $100,000. 

Insures  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  against  loss  from  death,  either  from 
natural  causes,  or  accident,  or  from  disease  of  any  description. 

THOMAS  KENDRICK,  President. 

T.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

New-York  agency,  comer  of  Wall  and  Hanover  streets,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange.  ju  ly 

■WTALUAHLE  FARM  FOR  SAFE,  in  the  town  of 
V  Conchin,  Broome  county,  State  of  New  York,  containing 
300  acres,  with  a  large  brick  house,  bam,  hay  houses,  carriage 
houses,  wood  house,  and  other  necessaiy  buildings,  elegantly 
situated,  fronting  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  and  Cocheo- 
ton  Turnpike,  and  Susquehanna  River,  three  miles  from  the 
Great  Bend  Dep6t,  two  miles  from  Kirkwood  Depot,  and  eight 
miles  from  Binghampton,  well  proportioned  for  wood,  meadow, 
and  grain  land.  An  orchard,  with  grafted  fruit,  well  watered, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town  of  Conchin.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to 

JOSEPH  CONCHIN,  near  the  premises,  or 
EDWARD  WAIT,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or 

oct  MILTON  McEWEN,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WE  W  B5IEEB  OF  1>F .—The  subscriber  has 
for  sale  a  few  pair  of  a  cross  between  the  black  Botany- 
Bay  and  the  white  Aylesbury  breeds.  They  are  jet  black  with 
white  or  mottled  necks  and  breasts,  and  seem  to  partake  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Aylesbury  to  live  on  grass,  and  to  thrive  with¬ 
out  water.  Price,  $5  per  pair,  delivered  boxed,  on  board  of  any 
vessel  or  conveyance  in  New  York, 
sept  3t  S.  B.  PARSONS,  Flushing,  near  N.  Y. 


PATENT  £!NC  FAINTS.— The  Zinc  White  Paint 
is  rapidly  superseding  white  lead,  over  which  it  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  white 
lead — does  not  turn  yellow,  even  when  exposed  to  sulphurous 
vapor,  has  no  smell,  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  is  really 
cheaper,  as  it  covers  more  surface  and  is  more  durable.  This  su¬ 
perior  zinc  paint  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  both  dry  and  ground 
in  oil. 

Zinc  Brown  and  Black  Paints  are  both  weather  and  fire 
proof— the  best  covering  for  outside  work  ever  introduced ; 
adapted  to  buildings  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  ;  fences,  carriage 
bodies,  bridges,  and  machinery ;  the  hulls  of  vessels,  anchors, 
chains,  and  all  other  ironwork  on  board  ship;  Steam  boilers, 
smoke  stacks,  and  water  tanks ;  iron,  tin,  and  other  roofing,  iron, 
shutters,  doors,  and  railings,  wire  fences,  &c.  For  iron  surfaces, 
this  paint  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  forms  a  galvanic  connec¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  prevents  rust.  May  be  had  both  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

In  preparing  these  paints  for  use,  when  dry,  they  should  not 
only  be  slightly  mingled  with  oil,  but  thoroughly  worked  in  with 
as  little  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  proper  fluidity, 
when  they  will  cover  well  and  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  When 
ground  in  oil,  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  white  lead. 

Dealers  supplied  by  S.  T.  Jones  &  Co.,  general  agents  for  the 
New-Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.’s  Patent  Zinc  Paints,  No. 
53  Beaver  street,  New  York.  ju  6m 


■yALEARLE  BEAL  ESTATE  F€>H  SAFE. 
W  I  offer  for  sale  my  entire  real  estate,  upon  which  are  33 
sets  of  boxes ;  the  most  of  which  have  only  been  in  use  from  one 
to  two  vears  ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  round  trees  to  cut  at 
least  20  sets  more  ;  the  land  upon  which  these  are  situated,  is 
not  easily  surpassed  by  any  piney  lands  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
There  is  upon  the  premises  two  distilleries  neatly  and  conve¬ 
niently  fitted  up,  with  all  necessaiy  outhouses.  Upon  the  farm, 
I  think  the  buildings  altogether  are  seldom  excelled.  Those 
wishing  to  purchase  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves. 
Terms  shall  be  low,  and  payments  accommodating.  Come  and 
see.  Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  can  be  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  teams  and  wagons  to  carry  on  both  the  op¬ 
erations  of  farm  and  turpentine,  and  with  a  year’s  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions. 

mar  tf.  JOHN  A.  AVIRETT,  Catharine  Lake,  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C. 

rspiSE  AMERICAN  MUCK  BOOK,  treating  of 
Jl_  the  Nature,  Properties,  Sources,  History,  and  Opera¬ 
tions  of  all  the  Principal  Fertilisers  and  Manures  in  Com¬ 
mon  Use,  with  Specific  Directions  for  their  Preservation  and 
Application  to  the  Soil  and  to  Crops ;  drawn  from  Authentic 
Sources,  Actual  Experience,  and  Personal  Observations,  as  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Leading  Principles  of  Practical  and  Scientific 
Agriculture.  By  D.  J.  Browne.  Price  $1. 
au  C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 

_ 152  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y. 

FaFIT  TREES  FCR  SAFE.— The  subscriber  has 
for  sale  this  fall  a  large  stock  of  fruit  trees,  embracing  the 
most  choice  varieties,  which  are  offered  at  the  following  prices : — 
Apple  trees,  12  cents  ;  Cherry,  25 ;  Pear,  34 ;  Plum,  30  ;  Peach, 
8 ;  $  7  per  hundred ;  Apricot,  on  Peach,  10  to  12 ;  Nectarine,  12 ; 
Quince  Bushes,  15  for  the  largest  and  12  for  the  smallest;  Grape 
Vines,  10  to  12  cents. 

Great  care  will  be  taken  in  digging  up  and  packing  the  trees. 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  applications.  CHARLES  DUBOIS, 
Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  The  nursery  is  two  miles  south  of  the  Fishkill  depot, 
nov.  It. 


ACf.  RAGLE!  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  gold  pens, 
•  gold  and  silver  pen  and  pencil  cases,  ivory  and  tortoise¬ 
shell  holders,  and  patentees  of  the  celebrated  extention  cases, 
No.  189  Broadway,  New  York.  _ ju  tf 


ALBERN!  BULL  CALVES. — Two  very  fine  Ai 
derny  bull  calves  for  sale,  of  the  late  importation  by  Mi  . 
Taintor.  These  are  from  imported  cows  that  have  taken  first  pre» 
miums,  and  were  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 
au  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  axid  191  Water  st. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1000  Men  Wanted  to  Circulate  the 
Following  Useful 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


And  all  who  are  interested  in  Agriculture ,  Horti¬ 
culture, >  cf*C.,  cf’C. 


C.  M.  SAXTON, 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 

152  FiiUmi  St.,  N.  Y., 

Takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and 
Horticulturists  of  the  United  States  that  he  has  added  a 
large  number  of  books  to  his  list  of  publications,  and  is  prepared 
to  offer  great  inducements  to  Travelling  Agents  ;  and  here  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  business  on  the  cash  plan, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  persons  who  apply  for  an  agency  to  have 
a  capital  of  from  $25  to  $100  to  start  with,  and  with  such  an  as¬ 
sortment,  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  no  person, 
with  the  right  kind  of  energy  can  fail  to  make  good  wages.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  rare  chance  for  agents  to  make  money.  Address, 
(post  paid,) 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher. 

No.  152,  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 


Alleys  American  Farm  Roolt,  price  $1  cloth- 
75  cts.  paper.  A  complete  practical  guide  for  the  management 
of  the  farm. 


Gunn’s  ©omestic  Medicine,  or  Poor  Man’s 
Friend  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  pain,  and  sickness.  Raymond’s 
new  revised  edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  Price  $3. 


©ana’s  Prise  Essay  ©la  Manures. — An  Essay 
on  Manures,  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  for  their  premium.  By  Samuel 
L.  Dana.  Price  25  cts. 


Rrowne’s  American  Bird  Fancier,  consider¬ 
ed  in  reference  to  the  rearing,  feeding,  and  management  of  cage 
and  house  birds.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  By  D. 
J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana.  Price  50  cents  in 
muslin,  or  25  cents  with  paper  covers. 


Randall’s  Slieep  Husbandry.— Containing  a 
Treatise  on  the  Acclimation  of  Sheep  in  the  South. 

Also,  a  complete  Manual  of  Breeding,  Summer  and  Winter  Man¬ 
agement,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  70  Illustrations. 
By.  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.  Price  $1.25  bound  in  cloth.  Mail 
edition  $1. 


Fessenden’s  Complete  Farmer  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardener,  containing  near  700  pages.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt.  Price  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  in  paper  covers, 
only  $1.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 


Jolmston’s  Agricultural  Claemistry. — Price, 
ih  cloth  $1.25.  Mail  edition,  $1.  This  work  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Manual  of  Chemistry  for  farmers  ever  published.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  700  duodecimo  pages. 


Miner’s  American  Ree  keeper’s  Manual, 
price  $1,  cloth — 75  cents  in  paper  covers;  being  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  History  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Honey 
Bee,  embracing  a  full  illustration  of  the  whole  subject,  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  managing  this  insect  through  every 
branch  of  its  culture,  the  result  of  many  years’  experience.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  three  hundred  accurate  figures. 


Browne’s  American  Poultry  Yard.— The 
American  Poultry  Yard ;  comprising  the  Origin,  History,  and 
Description  of  the  different  breeds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  with 
complete  directions  for  their  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing,  Fatten¬ 
ing,  and  Preparation  for  Market ;  including  specific  directions  for 
Caponising  Fowls,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  are  subject;  drawn  from  authentic  sources 
and  personal  observation,  illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylva  Americana,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix  by  Samuel  Allen.  Price  $1.  Mail  edition  75  cents. 


Yonatt  on  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  Sheep,  witn  re¬ 
marks  on  their  Management  in  the  United  States.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price  75  cents. 


Elements  ©f  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  G. 
Skinner.  Price  25  cents. 


Yonatt  ©si  tlac  diseases  ©f  tlie  Horse,  with 
their  remedies ;  also  practical  rules  to  Buyers,  Breeders,  Breakers, 
Smiths,  &.C.,  with  Notes  by  Spooner ;  an  account  of  breeds  in 
the  United  States,  by  H.  S.  Randall,  with  GO  illustrations,  12mq. 
Price  $1.50 


Elements  off  Agricultural  Claemistry  and 
Geology.  By  James  F.  YV.  Johnston.  Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts.,  pa¬ 
per  covers,  40  cts. 


Rees,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  aad  tlae  Canary 
Bird,  familiarly  described ;'  their  habits,  -&c.  By  Peter  Boswell. 
1  vol.  12mo.  In  press. 


Soutlaeru  Agriculture,  being  Prize  Essays  on  tb© 
Cultivation  of  Corn,  Hemp,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  &c.,  and  the  best 
mode  of  Renovating  the  Soil.  By  Adam  Beatty.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Slieep — their  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseases ; 
with  Illustrations  and  an  Appendix  of  valuable  Tables,  &c.  By 
Henry  L.  Canfield.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Treatise  on  tlae  Cultivation  of  tfae  drape 
Vine  on  Open  Walls,  with  a  descriptive  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  Planting  and  Managing  the  Roots  of  Grape  Vines.  By 
Clement  Hoare.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the  United  States. 
Price,  in  cloth,  50  cts., ,  paper  37  cts. 


declares  on  tlae  General  Relations  wlaicla. 
Science  bears  to  Practical  Agriculture,  delivered  before  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  By  James  F.  YV.  Johnston. 
With  Notes  by  an  American  Farmer.  Price,  in  cloth,  75  cts.,  mail 
edition,  paper,  50  cts. 


IS©©!*:  ©S  tlac  Farm,  detailing  the  Labors  of  the  Farmer, 
Steward,  Plowman,  Hedger,  Cattle  Man,  Shepherd,  Field  Work¬ 
er,  and  Dairy  Maid.  YVith  numerous  Engravings.  By  Henry 
Stephens.  To  which  are  added  Explanatory  Notes,  Remarks, 
&c.  By  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  forming  two  volumes  octavo,  of 
over  1,000  pages.  Price  $4. 


Cfnemistry  Maule  Easy  for  Farmers.  By  J 
Topham.  Price  25  cts. 


American  Fruit  Culturist?  containing  Directions 
for  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery, 
Orchard,  and  Garden,  with  descriptions  of  the  principal  American 
and  Foreign  varieties.  Illustrated  with  300  accurate  figures.  By 
J.  A  Thomas.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,  paper,  75  cts. 


Yonatt  &  Martin’s  Great  Worlc  ©u  Cattle.— 

Being  a  treatise  of  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Disease,  com¬ 
prising  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  different  Races,  their  Ori  • 
gin,  Breeding,  and  Merits ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk  ;  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  their  diseases,  the  whole  forming  a  com 
plete  guide  for  the  farmer,  amateur,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon 
with  100  splendid  illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens- 
Esq.  Price  $1.25. 


Tine  American  Architect.— The  cheapest  Archi 
tectural  work  ever  published  in  the  United  States.  Carpenters 
and  others,  designing  to  build,  would  find  this  publication  to  be 
a  valuable  aid.  Country  builders,  especially,  would  derive  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  from  the  Details  and  fully-patronised  Specifi¬ 
cations.  It  consists  of  Original  Designs  of  Country  Dwellings, 
Each  number  contains  a  Perspective  View,  two  Elevations,  two 
Plans,  a  Plate  of  Details,  and  fully-described  Carpenter’s  and  Ma¬ 
son’s  Specifications.  Now  complete  in  24  numbers,  at  25  cts.  each, 
or  $5  for  the  24  numbers.  $6  bound  in  two  volumes. 


Rmist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  containing 
plain  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  with  their  Botanical,  English; 
French  and  German  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  them  in  the  garden  or  under  glass  ;  with  a 
description  of  .rnplements,  and  medicinal  herbs  in  general  use. 

Also,  descripujns  and  characters  of  the  most  select  fruits,  their 
management,  propagation,  &c.,  illustrated  with  25  engravings— 
By  Robert  Buist,  author  of  the  American  Flower-Garden  Direc¬ 
tory,  Rose  Manual,  &o.  Price  75  cents.  Mail  edition  50  cents. 

Just  published  by  C.  M .  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  st.,  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  . 


NEW-YORK 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO.  189  AND  191  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORE. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  keep  constantly  on  hand,  and  offer  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements ,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  be  found  the  following  • _ 


BJLOWS,  a  large  assortment  suited  to  every  description 
JiL  of  work  and  soil  in  the  Southern,  Western,  and  Northern 
States. 

"W7"ECrETA55EE  BOILERS,  used  for  cooking  food 
W  for  stock,  holding  from  15  to  130  gallons. 

TO  ©A®  SCAPERS  for  leveling  roads,  filling  ditches, 
JOL'  &c.  Price  $4  50  to  $12. 

/flHEAP  SOUTHERN  PLOWS. — Nos.  10^,  113C, 
'4^7  12,  14, 15,  and  every  variety,  including  several  new  and 
highly  popular  kinds,  for  sale  in  large  quantities. 

^PIOMN  SMIEILILIEMS,  of  20  or  more  patterns,  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  corn,  either  for  hand  or  power  shelling.  The 
smallest  will  shell  250,  and  the  largest  2,000  bushels  per  day. 

FULSjESS. — A  useful  instrument  for  remov- 
Ja.a/  mg  bushes,  roots,  and  small  stamps. 

■RUSH  AN©  DRIES  H0D1S  AN© 

MJ&  Scythes  of  various  patterns. 

UHEMIUM  FANNING  MIIiJLS.— 1 These  machines, 
JL  considering  the  simplicity  of  their  construction,  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  all  their  operations,  are  the  best  in  use. 

H/ItT 4T]G11'  M  of  every  capacity,  and' combining  the 

v  v  latest  improvements. 

IJUfflPS,- Suction  and  Forcing  Pumps  of  all  sizes,  with 
AL  pipe,  at  lowest  manufacturers’  prices. 

OTKAW  CUTTERS  of  30  different  patterns  and  sizes, 
at  all  prices,  from  $3  to  $45;  both  hand  and  horse  power, 
for  hay,  straw,  corn  and  sugar  stalks. 

WEW  AN©  HIGHLY  IMPS0VED  LAC- 
.1  ti  tometers.— We  have  just  got  up  a  new  article  of  cream 
guage  far  better  and  more  accurate  than  any  heretofore  made. 
Price  $o,  with  a  liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

JTi  f£AINMS©©§,  Steel  and  Cast-Iron  Mills  at  $6  to  $25, 
mJY  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  horse  or  steam  power. 

AND  C&M  CHUSHEHS,  of  different  varie- 
ties,  efficient  and  durable  both  for  hand  and  horse  power. 

IP*  UANO.-A  full  supply  of  genuine  Peruvian  Guano  of  the 
W  first  quality. 

'gys  ICE  TlffiSSHERSj  suitable  for  large  or  small 
Jo£i  Plantations,  and  adapted  to  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats. 

MEKTILIZERS  of  various  kinds,  constantly  on  hand 
-M?  and  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms — such  as 

Peruvian  and  Patagonian  GUANO. 

Ground  Plaster — in  bags  or  barrels. 

Ground  Bones— Bone  Dust,  or  Meal,  of  superior  quality,  iu 
barrels. 

Poudrette— at  manufacturers’  prices. 

7&/!|"lEAT  CUTTERS' — of  several  sizes — will  cut  from  50 

1 v  i  to  200  lbs.  per  hour  of  sausage  meat  by  hand.  Cost  $5  to 
$30  each. 

Sl[  iJJFI!:  EELS — will  do  trie  work  or  40  hands, 
»3  at  f  4,50  and  $5  each . 

WNIET,®  AN®  GABLIDEN  SEE0S.-1 These  are 
grown  expressly  for  us,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country. 
They  are  of  the  choicest  kinds,  and  of  great  variety.  We  also 
obtain,  as  soon  as  sufficiently  tried  and  well  approved,  every  new 
land  of  seed  suitable  to  be  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

£  BBOW  MOOT  MACHINES,  for  grinding  the 
f%.  Yuca,  Mandioca,  and  other  roots,  for  the  manufacture,  of 
Arrow  root,  Sago,  Tapioca,  &c.  These  machines  will  do  the 
work  of  50  hands,  and  are  driven  either  by  hand  or  horse  pow- 

Ef-Jl  ORTICULTUBAL  T£>©©§9— a  complete  assort- 
AL  merit,  consisting  of  Pruning  Saws,  Chisels,  Pruning  and 
Budding  Knives,  Pruning,  Garden,  Hedge,  Flower  and  Vine 
Shears  and  Scissors,  Garden  Trowels,  Forks,  Hooks,  &c. 

MTHEEESAPeEOWS,  GAMUIEN,  CANA©, 
ff  Coal  and  Stone  Barrows,  of  all  sizes. 

'g|®  RICK.  WIA.Cl'B’IWES  oi  the  best  construction,  will 
Ufa  make  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day  by  hand. 

fill,  COTTON,  WOOL  AW©  BALING 

Ini  Presses  of  ail  sizes. 

npKEIES  PLANTS  AN©  SUM  TIMS— Should  be 
JL  transplanted  south  in  the  fall.  Orders  supplied  from  the 
best  nurserids,  at  their  prices. 

'WlgT’AG-ONS. — Single  or  double,  of  any  required  shape. 
W  Also,  Axles,  and  Wheels. 

IM-ACfSINE  SH0PANB  FOUNDRY.— Connected 
IN  JL  with  our  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  we  have 
a  large  Machine  Shop,  with  Steam  Power  and  Foundry,  where 
any  Implements  and  Machinesrequiredfor  the  Farm,  Plantation, 
Garden,  &c.,  can  be  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y. 

ART§.— Hand  and  Ox  Carts,  and  Wheels  of  different 
sizes,  made  of  the  best  material  at  short  notice. 

Tf  ANGDON’S  CULTIVATORS,  of  two  sizes— an 
B  A  excellent  implement  for  making  seed  or  open  furrows,  cul¬ 
tivating  and  digging  potatoes,  &c. 

"gN N©IiESS“CHAIN  ©©MIPS,  0R  WATER 
Elevators.— These  highly  approved  machines  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  used  for  grain.  The  elevator  is  made 
a  part  of  an  endless  chain,  that  works  over  an  iron  wheel,  and 
down  into  the  water,  around  a  pulley  into  the  tube,  through 
which  a  constant  stream  is  made  to  flow  into  the  pail,  by  simply 
turning  the  crank,  attached  to  the  wheel  at  the  top,  which  any 
light  hand  can  do  with  great  ease.  They  are  made  of  several 
sizes,  and  can  be  fitted  up  for  any  depth  well,  or  cistern  required. 

A  Hew  Use  for  Chain  Pumps  —  One  of  these  of  large  bore,  is 
the  most  efficient  machine  ever  used  for  emptying  the  vaults  of 
privies,  where  the  contents  are  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

WTEGETABLE  CUTTERS,  cutting  sufficiently  fine 
V  one  bushel  per  minute.  Price  $10  and  $12. 

npOBACC®,  Olli  AN©  SEE©  ©MESSES, 
H  made  on  progressive  principles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  press.  These  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  latter  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  economical.  Their  superior 
merits  have  been  recently  satisfactorily  tested  by  several  large 
oil  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity,  where  the  machines,  may  be 
seen  in  operation 

THPROVED  STOCK  OF  A©©  MINUS.— Having 
_IL  had  great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  stock,  we  offer 
our  services  to  our  friends  to  procure  it  of  the  best  and  most 
reliable  kinds.  As  much  notice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  de¬ 
sirable  previous  to  pmnhasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good 
selections.  Early  in  the  month  of  September  is  the  best  time  to 
purchase  for  the  south.  Shorthorn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons, 
rierefords,  Alderney  or  Jersey,  and  Ayrshires.  Long  Wooled 
Sheep— the  Cotswold,  Oxford,  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln. 
Mutton  Sheep— the  Southdown.  Fine  Wooled  Sheep— such  as 
the  Saxon,  Spanish,  and  French  Merino.  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  and 
Lincolnshire  Pigs.  The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  pur¬ 
chasing  improved  stock  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon 
the  unsuspecting  and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

TQjr©I6§E  POWERS  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed'  the  best 
ferU  in  the  United  States.  These  embrace, 

1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  our  own  manufacture,  both  single 
and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two  horses,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  for  lightness  in  running,  strength,  durability  and  econo¬ 
my.  They  are  universally  approved  wherever  they  have  been 
tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are 
compact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought-iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one 
to  six  horses.  A  new  and  favorite  power. 

4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

5th.  Warren’s  Iron-sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two  horses. 

I 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Library 


NOTICE  TO  BORROWERS 

Please  return  all  books  promptly  after 
finishing  your  use  of  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  available  for  reference  by 
other  persons  who  need  to  use  them. 

Please  do  not  lend  to  others  the  books 
and  periodicals  charged  to  you.  Return 
them  to  the  Library  to  be  charged  to 
the  persons  who  wish  them. 

The  mutilation,  destruction,  or  theft 
of  Library  property  is  punishable  by  law. 
(20  Stat.  171,  June  15,  1878.) 
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